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THE  AUTUMN  QUEEN. 

The  smiling  beautj'  'neath  whose  genlle  wand 
The  realm  of  Nature  bowed  and  owned  her  sway. 
Yet  knew  not  that  'twas  ruled — doth  wear  to-day 
Upon  her  snowy  brow  a  withered  band. 
The  faded  rose  has  fallen  from  her  hand  ; 
Her  sceptre  on  the  couch  beside  her  lay  ; 
Her  face  she  turned  towards  the  western  way. 
With  anxious  eye  the  dim  horixon  scanned. 
The  ling'ring  breeze  her  dying  features  fanned. 
No  sound  disturbed,  no  battle-cry, 
Nor  host  with  host  contended  ; 
A  reign  of  Joy  and  Love,  a  sigh. 
And  Summer's  life  was  ended. 

Forth  from  the  West,  with  stately  step  and  slow, 
A  (jueenly  matron  came,  upon  wliose  brow 
There  shone  a  crown  of  fold  ;  and  standing  now 
Beside  the  prostnite  form,  then,  stooping  low, 
She  kissed  the  ashy  li;  s,  while  swiftly  tiow 
From  wells  of  sorrow,  teardrops,  saying  :  "  Lo  ! 
The  world  is  mine.    To-morrow  I  must  bow 
Beneath  the  tyrant's  yoke,  though  l^arth  endow 
Me  with  her  richest  treasures,  and  although 
My  subjects  dearly  love  me.    Lven  so." 
The  tyrant  frowned  upon  the  morn. 
And  wintry  blasts  contended, 
A  day  of  golden  splendors  worn. 
And  Antnm's  lile  was  ended. 

T.  A.  G. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'.S.  ADDRESS. 
(An  Ahstreuf.) 

We  meet  to-day  as  a  college  under  peculiar  circum- 
stinces,  with  our  organization  already  m  .dified  by  recent 
legislation ;  which  nevertheless  still  awaits  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  before  it  can  come  into 
full  effect.  The  primary  object  of  the  University  Federa- 
tion Act,  in  w4iich  we  heartily  sympathize,  is  the  union  of 
denominational  universities  and  colleges  in  loyal  co-opera- 
tion for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  aims.  Happily, 
however,  the  occasion  has  been  turned  to  account  for  a 
revision  of  the  university  scheme  in  other  aspects,  and  we 
welcome  it  as  removing  restrictions  which  had  long  ham- 
pered us.  In  the  recent  legislation  on  university  federa- 
tion we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  har- 
monious CO  operation  of  the  Legislature  in  the  effort  to 
place  higher  education  in  Ontario  on  a  more  comprehen- 
sive basis  ;  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  representa- 
tives of  medicine  have  responded  to  our  invitation  and 
united  in  the  inauguration  of  the  restored  medical  faculty 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  has 
been  taken.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  If  the  bar  of  Canada  is  to  maintain  its 
true  place  among  the  learned  professions,  and  our  provin- 
cial courts  are  to  train  for  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
C)ominion  men  worthy  to  rank  with  the  distinguished 
jurists  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  adequate  instruction  shall  be  provided.  But 
underljang  all  this  is  the  ever- recurring  element  which 
controls  the  statesman,  the  diplomatist  and  the  trader. 
The  educational  problem  has  become  a  financial  one  ;  and 


till  that  aspect  of  it  has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  its 
promised  results  will  remain  unrealized.  There  has  been 
a  further  proposal  to  obtain  additional  lecture  rooms  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  college  residence  ;  but  the  unanimity 
of  the  protest  against  a  proceeding  so  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  college  is  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  prevent  so 
mischievous  and  short  sighted  a  policy.  As  to  the  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  I  am  encouraged  by  liberal  responses 
already  made  to  my  appeal,  to  anticipate  their  replace- 
ment from  other  sources. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  tliat  the  success  of 
national  education  is  the  measure  and  standard  of  a 
people's  healthful  progress.  The  nations  of  the  world  take 
rank  according  to  their  fidelity  to  it ;  and  their  greatness, 
alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been  in  proportion 
to  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  fostered  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  made  truth  their  highest  aim.  Looking  to  this 
question  of  national  education  as  it  is  affscted  by  university 
federation,  I  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  its  results.  It  is 
onlj'  by  united  action  in  some  form  that  denominational 
influence  can  exercise  any  legitimate  effect  on  national 
education.  If  the  co-operation  of  colleges  under  the  con- 
trol of  various  Christian  Churches,  with  one  maintained 
by  the  State  in  the  interests  of  all,  len 's  effectual  aid  in 
sustaining  a  high  moral  and  religious  tone  among  the 
undergraduates,  one  all  important  aim  will  be  accomplish- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  I  look  to  the  conflict  of  opinion 
and  diversities  in  teaching,  resulting  from  healthful  rivalry 
of  colleges,  acting  in  concert  as  affiliated  members  of  cne 
university,  for  protection  from  the  stereotyped  rigidity 
which  has  been  charged  as  the  danger  of  all  national 
systems. 

But  there  is  an  evil,  to  a  large  extent  the  product  of 
modern  appeal  to  examinations  as  the  supreme  test  of  all 
qualifications  for  office  or  appointment.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned if  Walpole— one  of  England's  greatest  financial 
Ministers —  could  have  satisfied  a  modern  civil  service  ex- 
aminer ;  as  to  Wellington,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
plucked  by  the  martinets  of  the  Woolwich  board.  Ex- 
aminations have  their  proper  place  in  every  collegiate 
system.  I  know  of  no  better  substitute  as  a  test  of  actual 
work  done  in  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory  ;  especially 
when  conducted  by  an  experienced  teacher.  But  the  ex- 
tremists have  not  only  effected  a  divorce  between  examiner 
and  teacher,  but  would  fain  substitute  examination  for  the 
teacher's  work.  With  such  the  ideal  university  of  the 
future  is  a  board  of  examiners  and  a  file  of  text  books. 
Under  this  influence  rival  programmes  outvie  each  other 
in  the  multiplicity  of  prescribed  book  work;  nor  can  I  claim 
for  our  curriculum  an  absolute  exemption  from  the  taint. 
Every  system,  whether  for  school  or  college,  is  objection- 
able which  relies  mainly  on  the  perfecting  of  educational 
machinery  and  fails  to  leave  scope  for  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher.  Some  prescribed  course  of  work  is 
indispensable  ;  but  if  the  instructor  is  wirthy  of  his  trust, 
what  he  communicates  con  amore,  as  having  a  special  in- 
terest for  himself,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  kindle  enthusi- 
asm in  the  student.  Routine  work  is  ever  apt  to  lapse  into 
drudgery,  unless  animated  by  the  enkindling  flash  of  iiii- 
promptu  illustration.  Sir  John  Lubbock  justly  remarks: — 
"  Our  great  mistake  in  education  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
worship  of  book  learning — the  confusion  of  instruction  and 
education.  We  strain  the  memory  instead  of  cultivating 
the  mind."  The  schoolboy  is  doubtless  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  but  that  is  no  justification  of  the  tendency  to 
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fashion  a  single  departrtiental  mould  in  which  all  shall  be 
shaped  according  to  the  one  regulation  pattern.  The  evil 
is  to  be  deprecated  at  every  stage,  but  in  the  work  of  the 
university  most  of  all. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  overload  every  depart- 
ment with  an  amount  of  book  work  which  must  reduce 
the  teacher  to  a  mere  monitorial  drudge,  and  help  to  give 
countenance  to  the  popular  idea  that  any  man  whose  name 
has  figured  in  the  honour  lists  is  amply  qualified  for  a  pro- 
fessor's chair.  At  this  critical  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
University,  when  not  only  important  additions  are  about 
to  be  made  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  but  the  restored  Facul- 
ties of  Law  and  Medicine  have  to  be  reorganized,  its  fu- 
ture for  another  generation  depends  on  the  choice  of  the 
men  who  are  to  constitute  the  new  professoriate.  We  must 
have  teachers  with  higher  claims  than  the  tests  of  the  ex- 
amination hall  supply  if  we  would  escape  the  risk  of  stamp- 
ing a  whole  generation  with  the  same  mediocrity.  We 
want,  if  possible,  for  every  university  chair  men  of  origi- 
nal power  and  genius  in  their  own  special  branches.  No 
one  is  deserving  of  so  responsible  a  trust,  in  which  he  is 
to  mould  and  fashion  the  minds  of  the  most  gifted  among 
those  who  are  before  long  to  take  the  place  of  our  present 
leaders,  who  does  not  himself  possess  gifts  such  as  no  uni- 
versity pretends  either  to  confer  or  to  accredit  by  its  hon- 
our lists.  Whatever  be  the  university  requirements,  no 
man  is  worthy  of  one  of  its  chairs  who  has  not  much  of 
his  own  to  communicate  beyond  any  prescribed  curriculum. 
The  most  valuable  influence  of  a  teacher  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  sympathetic  enthusiasm  which  he  enkindles  in 
the  minds  of  his  students,  broadening  and  elevating  their 
aspirations,  quickening  the  dry  bones  of  academic  routine, 
and  vitalizing  them  with  living  fire. 

Once  more  it  is  our  privilege  to  welcome  in  increasing 
numbers  the  candidates  entering  on  their  undergraduate 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  now  resume  the  work  of  later 
years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  under  such  circumstances  of 
assured  progress  that  we  to-day  hold  our  last  convocation 
as  a  college.  The  University  is  entering  anew  on  its  legi- 
timate functions  with  simpler  powers ;  and  practically 
absorbs  the  college  as  a  complementary  part  of  its  system. 
The  duration  of  the  latter  has  been  brief,  if  measured  by 
the  lifetime  of  ancient  seats  of  learning.  Nevertheless,  for 
upwards  of  a  third  of  a  century  we  have  successfully  pro- 
secuted the  work  entrusted  to  us.  It  is  with  no  sense  of 
failure  that  we  see  University  College  merge  anew  into  the 
institution  from  whence  it  sprung ;  and  become  a  satellite 
in  the  university  system  of  which  for  thirty-four  years  it 
has  constituted  the  most  essential  member.  It  has  num- 
bered among  its  professors  men  whose  memories  are 
cherished  with  a  just  sense  of  their  worth  ;  and  foremost 
among  them  the  distinguished  scholar — my  predecessor  in 
this  chair — who  has  passed  away  in  the  fulness  of  his 
years,  since  our  last  College  Convocation  ;  but  whose  in- 
fluence survives  in  the  enduring  fruits  of  his  aptitude  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  the  high  standard  which  he  determined  for 
classical  scholarship  in  Canada.  So  long  as  this  college 
has  been  efficiently  equipped  it  has  fulfilled  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  it.  But  its  record  is  now  closed  as  a  faculty  of 
arts.  The  Chancellor  justly  remarked  in  his  last  address 
to  the  University,  while  the  details  of  the  legislative  mea- 
sure which  has  since  become  law  could  only  be  surmised, 
that  "  the  success  of  University  College  will  depend  on 
the  strength  of  its  staff."  This  test  of  all  academic  possi- 
bilities— strength  in  numbers  ;  still  more,  strength  in  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  teaching  power-— is  indisputable, 
and  tried  by  its  standard,  the  thing  now  called  University 
College,  if  standing  alone,  would  fail.  But  for  the  actual 
work  assigned  to  it  ample  power  is  assured,  and  when  it 
receives  the  promised  additions,  including  professors  and 
lecturers  in  English  and  Latin,  in  Oriental  languages  and 
ancient  history,  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  reorganized 
university  ;  while  with  renewed  hope  we  look  down  the 
loug  vista  to  be  trodden  by  the  footprints  of  younger  gene- 
rations, and  anticipate  for  Ontario,  and  for  Canada,  "  the 
rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day." 

But  we  are  even  now  in  the  gristle,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  progress  to  a  well-developed  maturity.  The  acorn  that 
some  autumn  gale  of  that  elder  century  dropped  in  the 


solitude  of  the  Canadian  forest  now  spreads  forth  its 
branches  to  the  winds,  a  vigorous  young  oak,  and  if  left 
untouched  by  rude  hands,  may  flourish  a  thousand  years 
hence  a  memorial  of  our  historic  dawn.  But  neither  oak 
nor  seat  of  learning  can  flourish  if  subjected  to  constant 
transplanting  or  endless  unrest.  Time  is  needed  ere  the 
healthy  sapling  reahze  the  motto,  "  Velut  arbor  aevo,''  that 
voices  our  University's  symbolic  crest  of  the  maple  tree. 
We  have,  indeed,  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Cornell  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universities  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
such  institutions  when  started  on  their  carfeer  with  an  ade- 
quote  endowment.  Nor,  with  its  narrower  resources,  has 
this  University  failed  to  make  a  name  for  itself,  or  to  train 
more  than  one  generation  to  do  it  honour.  But  much  has 
yet  to  be  accomplished  before  even  Harvard  or  Yale  can 
claim  equality  with  the  venerable  centres  of  Europe's  aca- 
demic lite,  with  their  alumni,  the  world's  true  nobility,  by 
whom  the  thoughts  of  generations  have  been  widened  and 
science  mastered  for  the  service  of  mankind.  They  were 
the  strongholds  of  iLtellectual  life  in  ages  of  darkness  and 
ignorance.  We  recognize  in  them  the  source  of  Europe's 
re  awakening,  and  hail  the  promise  of  a  still  brighter  renais- 
sance for  ourselves.  Let  it  not  be  our  shame  that  "  know- 
ledge grows,  but  wisdom  lingers."  The  sources  of  all  true 
progress  are  at  our  disposal.  It  rests  with  those  to  whom 
the  equipment  of  this  University  is  entrusted  to  determine 
whether  we  shall  bear  our  part  in  the  seed  time  of  future 
centuries,  or  with  niggard  parsimony,  leave  our  sons  to 
reap  where  they  have  not  sown. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

PROFESSOR  R.  R.  WRIGHTS  INAUGURAL. 
( An  Abstract  ) 

It  is  as  a  University  Professor,  as  distinct  from  a  Uni- 
versity College  Professor,  that  I  have  been  requested  to 
deliver  the  first  public  lecture  of  the  new  Medical  Faculty. 
On  such  an  occasion  it  seemed  wise  not  to  choose  a  subject 
belonging  to  my  own  particular  department,  but  rather  to 
select  one  of  general  educational  interest,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  would  satisfy  my  own  proclivities  towards 
looking  at  all  things  from  a  standpoint  familiar  to  the  bio- 
logist, and  possibly  interest  you  for  a  short  time  by  calling 
your  attention  to  some  phases  of  the  evolution  of  medical 
education,  especially  to  those  during  which  so  intimate  a 
connection  with  the  Universities  became  first  established, 
as  we  hope  henceforth  to  have  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

To  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  some  eight  centuries 
to  the  mediaeval  universities.  These  seats  of  learning  were 
at  first  but  few  in  number,  and  owed  their  origin  for  the 
most  part  to  some  cathedral  or  monastic  school  which  had 
afforded  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
•  the  elements  of  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric.  The  special 
reason  for  this  growth  of  the  higher  institution  out  of  the 
lower  seems  to  have  been  the  attachment  to  these  schools 
of  learned  men,  able  to  give  more  advanced  instruction 
adapted  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  society  of  the  day, 
so  that  Paris  became  celebrated  as  a  centre  for  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  knowledge,  while  Bologna  gathered 
within  its  walls  those  who  desired  to  become  learned  in  the 
law.  At  first  these  centres  confined  themselves  to  their 
specialties,  and  only  in  later  times  did  they  offer  instruction 
in  all  the  branches  of  learning.  The  word  university  had, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  implying  the  universality  of 
the  teaching,  but  rather  referred  to  the  community  or  guild 
of  those  prosecuting  the  higher  studies  in  any  particular 
city. 

In  these  early  days  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings  was 
not  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  university,  for  the  masters 
generally  taught  in  their  own  houses,  and  the  scholars 
sought  accommodation  where  they  could  find  it.  Of 
course  such  a  large  concourse  of  students  taxed  the  capa- 
city of  the  mediaeval  towns,  and  eventually  a  number  of 
inns,  or  hostels,  or  halls  were  started,  each  under  the 
supervision  of  a  master,  in  which  the  students  could  find 
board  and  lodging.      These  halls  were  a  step   in  the 
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development  of  the  colleges,  which  resembled  them  in 
every  respect  except  that  they  were  endowed  by  the 
wealthy  so  as  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  poorer 
students,  and  also  for  some  masters  to  superintend  their 
preparatory  training.  As  there  were  no  university  build- 
ings, so  there  were  no  imposing  graduation  ceremonials 
nor  formal  examinations,  the  scholars,  after  making  thern- 
selves  proficient,  receiving  permission  to  teach  from  their 
masters,  and  then  being  styled  themselves  masters  or 
doctors,  while  the  bachelor's  degree  was  a  later  sign  to 
mark  the  attainment  of  a  stage  half-way  to  the  full  degree. 
I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  the  prime  function  of 
the  university  in  these  days  was  teaching,  by  masters  who 
professed  special  branches  of  learning,  while  the  chief 
educational  value  of  the  colleges  consisted  in  the  life  in 
common,  under  certain  domestic  restrictions,  and  in  the 
intellectual  fellowship  to  be  had  within  them. 

After  this  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  mediaeval  univer- 
sities, let  me  now  proceed  to  show,  a  matter  of  special 
interest  to  us  to-day,  how  the  earliest  of  all  originated  in 
a  school  of  medicine — the  famous  school  of  Salerno,  near 
Naples.  During  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  monks  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  art,  handed  down  its  secrets  through  the  members 
of  their  brotherhoods,  and  continued  the  good  work  which 
had  previously  been  done  by  the  priesthood  or  families  of 
iEsculapius,  which,  as  has  been  said,  among  all  pagan 
institutions  most  closely  resembled  the  monastic  brother- 
hoods in  their  conviction  of  the  religiousness  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  suffering.  In  a  few  decades  the  in- 
struction crystallized  into  a  regular  university  course  of 
three  years  in  arts  and  five  in  medicine,  all  of  which  a 
scholar  was  obliged  to  attend  before  he  received  his  doctor, 
ship  or  permission  to  teach. 

Some  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
is  necessary  to  explain  its  rise  in  importance,  and 
the  divorce  of  medical  education  from  university  edu- 
cation in  England,  which  accompanied  it,  and  which  has 
persisted  to  thisd  ly.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  only  physicians  who  were  recognized  as  such, 
were  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  of  the  foreign 
universities,  but  a  host  of  unrecognized  practitioners  ex- 
isted throughout  the  countrj'  who  "  professed  physic  rather 
from  avarice  than  in  good  faith,"  and  consequentl\-  the 
university  graduates  in  London  got  themselves  incorpora- 
ted as  the  College  of  Physicians,  with  powers  to  examine 
and  license  such  minor  practitioners  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
as  did  not  proceed  to  practice  through  the  regular  channel 
of  a  university  degree.  The  fellowship  was  limited  (until 
comparatively  recent  years)  to  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  licensing  powers  of  the  college  were 
afterwards  extended  from  the  metropolis  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  The  licensing  power  having  thus  been  partly 
transferred  from  the  universities  to  certain-  of  their  gradu- 
ates resident  in  London,  and  the  opportunities  being  much 
better  there  for  education  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
universities  were  deserted  by  students  of  medicine,  and  the 
members  of  those  aspiring  to  a  university  degree  became 
smaller  and  smaller.  It  was  otherwise  in  Scotland  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  for  there  the  connection  between 
medical  education  and  the  universities  has  never  been  dis- 
solved and  continues  as  intimate  as  ever.  In  London,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  arose  the  purely  professional  hospital 
schools,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
that  the  metropolis  has  witnessed  a  reunion  of  med'cal 
with  other  university  studies  within  the  wails  of  Univer- 
sity and  King's  Colleges. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Scottish  and  Continental  universi- 
ties that  we  realize  to  what  importance  the  Medical 
Faculty  may  attain.  Edinburgh  has  nearly  three  times  as 
many  graduates  in  medicine  as  she  has  in  arts  in  each 
year,  and  while  the  latter  contribute  some  i3i2,5oo  in  the 
form  of  graduation  fees  to  the  university  chest,  the  gradu- 
ation fees  of  the  former  amount  to  between  $30,000  and 
$35,000  annually.  In  the  Prussian  universities  more  than 
half  of  the  degrees  annually  confern  d  are  in  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  degree  in  Ger- 
manv  does  not  now  carry  a  license  to  practise. 


The  functions  of  a  modern  university  may  be  described 
as  including  the  prescription  of  a  course  of  studies  for  its 
undergraduates,  the  control  of  their  training  and  instruc- 
tion, the  examination  of  the  results  thereof,  and  the  award- 
ing of  appropriate  distinctions  in  the  form  of  degrees.  It 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  students,  and  yet  in  the 
English  universities,  so  entirely  had  the  colleges  usurped 
that  function  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  the 
university  as  a  teaching  body  was  practically  in  abeyance. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the 
demand  for  a  non- sectarian  university  sprang  up  in  Lon- 
don, a  precedent  existed  for  limiting  the  functions  of  the 
new  institution  to  examining  and  conferring  degrees,  al- 
though the  originators  of  the  scheme  certainly  never  looked 
forward  to  such  limitation. 

The  University  of  Toronto  was  modelled  after  the  Lon- 
don institution,  having,  however,  the  advantage  over  its 
prototype  of  including  in  its  senate  representative  teachers, 
who  secured  for  the  Arts  Faculty  at  least  the  closest  har- 
mony between  the  teaching  and  the  examinations.  The 
result  of  that  harmony  is  to  be  seen  in  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  graduates  in  arts  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  But  no  such  close  connection  has  hitherto  existed 
between  the  university  and  the  instruction  in  medicine,with 
a  result  which,  tested  in  the  same  way,  is  just  as  deplor- 
able as  the  other  is  gratifying.  It  is  to  remedy  this  defect 
in  our  organization  that  the  step  has  been  taken  which  we 
inaugurate  to- day. 

We  have  felt  in  the  past  that  many  of  our  medical  grad- 
uates exhibited  but  little  sympathy  with  an  institution, 
whoss  halls  they  only  entered  to  be  subjected  to  rigorous 
examinations,  where  no  opportunity  was  offered  them  of 
becoming  penetrated  by  the  genius  loci,  and  no  chance  of 
meeting  so  as  to  develop  any  corporate  spirit,  or  to  have 
intellectual  fellowship  with  the  students  of  other  faculties. 
We  propose  by  our  present  action  to  remedy  these  great 
defects  in  the  future,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  while 
London  is  still  clamouring  for  a  "  teaching  university,"  we 
have  advanced  a  step  further  and  secured  ours. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  German  uni- 
versities have  been  able  hitherto  to  keep  this  higher  func- 
tion steadily  before  them,  and  have  thus  secured  their 
present  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  domain  of  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  ?  It  is  the  result  of  money 
spent  liberally  hy  the  Government  with  that  object.  The 
Government  contributes  72  per  cent,  of  the  annual  cost  of 
the  universities,  44  per  cent,  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  institutions  which  serve  for 
investigation  as  well  as  for  teaching  in  the  various  sciences. 

The  German  universities  are,  further,  peculiar  in  the 
large  number  of  young  teachers  — the  privat-docenten — who, 
in  their  relation  to  the  university,  recall  the  fact  that  every 
doctorship  was  at  first  a  permission  to  teach.  Many  of 
these  privat  docenten  have  now  assistantships,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  had  a  series  of  assistantships  in  our  medical 
faculty  similar  to  the  fellowships  in  University  College. 
Some  inducement  must  be  held  out  to  our  young  gradu- 
ates, and  the  best  inducement  to  suitable  men  is  the  assur- 
ing of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  three  or  four  years, 
access  to  university  facilities  for  research  during  that  time, 
and  the  opportunity  of  teaching  in  the  branches  of  their 
special  studies,  for  the  maxim  disce  docendo  would  seem  to 
be  nowhere  more  applicable  than  in  the  various  sciences. 
I  trust  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  through  fuller 
benefaction,  we  may  receive  assistance  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cal buildings,  museums,  additions  to  the  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  of  all  of  which  we  are  in  urgent  need. 

Facts  are  easily  lost  if  not  bound  together  by  principles, 
and  consequently  it  will  be  our  aim  to  send  out  our 
students  not  only  well  equipped  for  practice  but  with  a 
clear  conception  of  the  main  principles  of  the  medical 
sciences.  These  have  made  such  progress  within  recent 
years,  especially  in  directions  which  prove  the  close  bond 
of  union  between  them  and  other  branches  of  biological 
inquiry  as  well  as  physics  and  chemistry,  that  it  has  be- 
come all  the  more  necessary  for  the  student  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  of  the  physical  sciences  and  general  biology 
before  he  begins  to  devote  himself  to  his  special  work, 
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TWO  NOTABLE  ADDRESSES. 

The  want  of  space  prevents  us,  we  regret  to  say,  from  reprodu- 
cing in  full  the  able  address  of  President  Wilson  at  Convocation, 
and  of  Professor  Ramsay  Wright  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Medical 
Faculty.  That  of  the  President  was  full  of  hope,  of  deep  thought, 
and  of  that  intense  satisfaction  which  has  come  with  the  increasing 
progress  and  efficiency  of  the  University  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  for  the  last  thirty-four  years.  That  of  Professor  Wright  is 
an  able  exposition  of  the  Evolution  of  Medical  Education  in  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  of  the  part  destined  to  be  taken  by  our  own 
University  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  Medical  education 
in  the  Dominion.  We  hope  to  refer  to  some  important  points  in 
the  President's  speech  at  a  future  time. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  NELLES. 

Our  sister  university  at  Cobourg  has  sustained  a  very  serious 
loss  in  the  removal,  by  death,  of  its  accomplished  President  and 
Chancello",  Rev.  Dr.  Nelles.  The  late  rev.  Principal  devoted  his 
life  to  the  service  of  Victoria  College,  and  to  his  efforts,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  man,  must  be  attributed  the  position  which  the 
college  achieved,  especially  of  late  years.  With  natural  abilities  of 
a  high  order,  enriched  by  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  men  and 
things,  and  with  an  intimate  acquiintance  with  current  literature 
and  affairs,  the  late  President  of  Victoria  united  in  his  person 
qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  ardu- 
ous and  difficult  position.  At  the  present  juncture  of  educational, 
and  especially  of  university  matters,  his  death  is  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  not  only,  as  it  is,  by  his  own  denomination,  but  by  many 
outside  of  it.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  replace  at  the  head  of 
Victoria  College  a  man  of  his  broad  views,  wide  culture,  untiring 
energy,  and  practical  ability  as  an  administrator  and  educationist. 
We  extend  to  Victoria  College  our  respectful  sympathy  in  its  great 
loss,  especially  at  this  critical  period  of  its  history. 

In  the  late  Dr.  Nelles  the  Methodist  Church  loses  an  eminent 
divine,  its  college  an  able  administrator,  education  a  wise  coun- 
sellor, and  Canada  an  upright  citizen. 


UNION   IS  STRENGTH. 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Marani,  to  be  found  in  another  column 

> 

draws  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  ot  very  great  practical  moment 
to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  It  has  been  discussed 
time  and  again,  in  the  corridors,  and  in  these  columns,  and  but  one 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  the  whole  body  of  students,  and  it 
is  this  :  That  a  new  gymnasium,  reading  room,  and  meeting  hall 
are  imperatively  needed  to  meet  our  growing  requirements,  and 
the  one  question  on  everyone's  tongue  is :  What  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it .'' 

This  question  presses  upon  us  with  even  greater  force  this  year 
than  ever  before.  The  matriculating  class  of  1887  is  larger  in 
numbers  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  has  brought  a  large  number  of  medical 
students  into  practical  connection  with  the  University  and  into 
plose  relationship  with  University  College  students.    These  facts 


speak  for  themselves  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  University. 
At  the  same  time  they  remind  us  that  as  its  constituency  is  en- 
larged and  its  numbers  increase,  proper  provsion  must  be  made  by 
the  authorities  for  the  encouragement  of  the  social,  literary,  and 
athletic  propensities  of  those  who  seek  an  Alma  Mater  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Institution.  That  this  has  not  been  done  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  notoriety  as  it  is  of  regret. 

Various  schemes  have  been  broached,  discussed,  and  finally 
dropped.  The  only  plan  by  which  any  good  can  be  accomplished 
is  for  the  student  body  to  give  up  "  schemes  "  and  "  cliques  "  and 
"  rings,"  and  pull  together  for  once.  Let  us  be  less  suspicious  of 
one  another,  more  open  and  frank  and  friendly,  and  we  will  do 
more  in  a  month  by  such  means,  than  we  could  in  a  year  by  our 
former  methods  of  procedure.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  students, 
club,  an  athletic  association,  or  a  grand  "  union  "  building,  let  us 
all  turn  to  and  have  a  hand  in  it,  and  let  us  work  for  the  general 
good,  not  for  our  own  individual  advancement  or  popularity.  As 
far  as  The  Varsity  is  concerned,  it  is  prepared  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  forward  any  movement  having  both  for  its  immediate  and 
ultimate  object  the  good  of  the  student  body. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  are  of  opinion  that  altogether  too 
much  time,  money,  and  energy  are  severally  expended  upon  the 
numerous  organizations,  literary  and  athletic,  which  exist  at  the 
University,  certainly  much  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
are  also  of  opinion  that  a  union  of  forces  in  matters  literary,  as 
well  as  in  matters  athletic,  would  be  most  advantageous  to  all 
parties  concerned.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  only  give  expres- 
sion to  our  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  freely  acknowledge,  in 
the  words  of  a  contemporary,  that  "  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on 
both  sides." 

In  the  meantime,  many  and  various  are  the  rumours  that  reach 
the  Sanctum  as  to  the  fate  of  Moss  Hall.  Some  say  that  the 
Medical  Faculiy  is  to  be  reinstated  in  its  old  abode  and  that  the 
present  tenants  of  the  gymnasium  building  are  to  be  "  evicted.'' 
Such  rumours  have  had  a  disquieting  effect  upon  the  Varsity  owl, 
who  sits  uneasily  upon  his  perch,  not  knowing  at  what  day  or  hour 
he  may  find  himself  homeless  and  houseless,  and  forced  to  plume 
his  pinions  for  a  flight  down  town.  Until  the  educational  Bailiff 
turns  him  out  he  intends,  however,  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  will  apprize  the  reading  public,  from  time  to  time,  of  such 
changes  as  may  be  contemplated,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  from 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  any  communications  with 
which  they  may  favour  him. 


the   MEDICAL  FACUI/rY. 

Those  gentlemen  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  work  of  organizing, 
or,  we  might  truthfully  say,  re-organizing,  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  deserve  very  great  praise  for  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  they  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
It  is  scarcely  six  months  since  the  first  public  intimation  was  given 
that  such  a  movement  was  contemplated  ;  and  the  new  Medical 
Faculty  has  been  in  active  operation  for  over  a  month  already.  At 
a  public  meeting  in  Convocation  Hall  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  influential  gathering  of  the 
friends  of  the  University,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Faculty  was 
happily  and  appropriately  carried  out.  The  event  was  an  impor- 
tant one  in  the  history  of  the  University,  and  marked,  we  doubt 
not,  a  new  era  in  that  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  province. 
We  believe  that  the  benefit  to  the  University  and  to  the  profession, 
by  this  alliance,  will  be  mutual  and  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  both. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  presided,  and  associated  with 
him  on  the  platform  were  the  President  of  the  University,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Drs.  Bray,  of  Chatham,  and  Rosebrugb,  of 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  and  a  number  of  graduates  and  friend; 
of  the  University.  Professor  Ramsay  Wright  delivered  the  in- 
augural lecture  on  "The  Evolution  of  Medical  Education,"  a 
abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  new  Faculty  were  pointed  out  by  the  various  speakers, 
and  were  summarized  thus  by  the  Minister  of  Education  : — (i) 
Jha^t  the  services  of  those  of  the  regular  University  staff,  who  had 
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given  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  certain  subjects  germane  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  would  be  available  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
students  ;  (2)  that  the  prestige  of  a  great  University  would  attract 
the  best  students,  and  consequently  a  better  standard  for  gradua- 
tion could  be  fixed  ;  (3)  that  in  awarding  degrees,  the  attainments 
of  the  students  and  the  reputation  of  the  University  would  be  the 
chief  consideration  ;  and  (4)  that  by  multiplying  the  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  whether  in  Medicine  or  in  Arts,  its 
friends  would  be  multiplied  and  its  hands  would  be  materially 
strengthened. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  both  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  future  of  the  new  Faculty  and  of  the  University, 
and  both  referred  with  pleasure  t(i  the  prospective  establishment 
of  a  Law  Faculty.  The  closing  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  were 
full  of  friendly  counsel  and  encouragement  to  the  students  of  the 
University.  He  said  : — ''  I  have  always  advocated  a  great  univer- 
sity, where  a  large  number  of  students  are  brought  together,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  in  teaching,  and  in  that 
training  which  is  as  important  as  teaching.  I  rejoice  to  think  that 
there  is  to  be  for  the  future  a  greater  union  of  students  in  Medi- 
cine and  of  students  in  Arts.  I  hope  that  they  will  fraternize 
freely,  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  jealousies,  but 
recognizing  the  great  advantage  to  each  of  the  union  of  all.  While 
I  say  this  to  the  body  of  students,  1  say  it  to  each  one  of  you,  in 
availing  yourselves  of  the  great  advantages  that  are  now  given  to 
you — advantages  of  instruction  from  those  who  are  learned,  ad- 
vantages of  association  with  those  who  are  growing  up  to  be  the 
men  of  your  day  and  generation— choose  the  best  for  your  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Emulate  their  success,  not  in  an  envious 
spirit,  but  in  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry,  so  that  you  can  become, 
not  merely  good  physicians,  but,  what  is  more  important,  good 
men.  In  declaring  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  open,  I  say  with  all  of  you,  '  God  bless  the  work.'  " 


SUPERFICIALITY  IN  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Haultain,  one  of  the  university  Examiners  for  Matricu- 
ation,  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  his 
thoughtful  letter  on  the  results  of  the  recent  examinations  for  en- 
trance to  the  University.  The  course  he  adopted  in  doing  so  was 
novel,  and  the  criticisms  he  offered  were  not  flattering  to  the  High 
School  authorities.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Haultain  has  told 
the  truth  manfully  and  bravely,  and  possibly  at  the  risk  of 
some  unpopularity  to  himself.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  think 
that  our  school  system  in  Ontario  is  perfect  and  its  methods  un- 
assailable, that  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  be  told  that  the  results 
of  that  system  and  its  methods  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they 
should  be,  or  as  we  had  fondly  hoped  they  were.  The  burden  of 
Mr.  Haultain's  criticism  is  that  the  Secondary  Schools  attempt  to 
do  too  much,  that  their  curriculum  is  too  ambitious,  and  that  the 
result,  as  shown  by  the  answers  to  the  examination  questions,  is 
that  superficiality  is  more  or  less  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in  the  hurry  of  ex- 
amination work,  literary  finish  and  elaboration  have  to  be  sacrificed 
to  perspicuity  and  a  desire  to  try  and  answer  something  of  every- 
thing. The  system  of  examination  is,  of  course,  somewhat  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  things,  but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that,  whatever  the  cause,  superficiality  is  encouraged.  Too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  a  mastery  of  mere  facts  without  a  corresponding 
and  thorough  mastery  of  principles,  and  the  result  is  chaotic  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  old  question  over  again,  whether  we  are 
not  holding  out  too  many  inducements  to  the  youth  of  this  country 
to  seek  a  higher  education,  with  a  view  of  making  it  simply  a  step- 
ping-stone to  a  professional  life  for  which  the  great  majority  are 
totally  unfitted.  And  also,  whether  or  not  the  majority  referred  to 
are  capable  of  making,  at  so  early  an  age  as,they  are  now  forced 
to  make,  a  proper  choice  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  question  is 
a  very  important  one  and  we  shall  revert  to  it  again. 


THE  SONG  BOOK. 

The  Song  Book  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  subscribers,  and 
if  a  fair  judgment  of  its  merits  can  be  formed  from  an  inspection  of 


the  plate-proofs  now  ready,  it  will  meet  with  immediate  recognition 
and  approval.  The  binding  is  unique, — a  design  by  Howard,  of 
this  city,  in  peacock  green  and  gold,  than  which  nothing  more 
attractive  or  in  better  taste  could  be  imagined.  It  is  not  generally 
known  what  careful  thought  and  what  months  of  work  have 
gone  towards  making  the  Song  Book.  In  the  preface  to  the 
McGill  Song  Book  it  is  stated  that  the  compilers  examined  more 
than  three  hundred  songs.  By  actual  count  of  titles  in  the 
committee's  book,  the  secretary  of  the  committee  compiling  our 
song  book  reports  that  over  three  thousand  compositions  were 
gone  through.  This  fact  speaks  for  itself,  and  gives  no  uncertain 
indication  of  the  quality  ot  the  book. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  insist  that  the  undertaking  of  the 
Glee  Club  is  worthy  of  a  generous  support  at  the  hands  of  all 
interested  in  whatever  has  to  do  with  cap  and  gown  affairs.  But 
the  fact  cannot  be  presented  too  prominently  or  too  constantly 
that  a  financial  success  is  the  first  essential  requisite  and  basis  on 
which  an  artistic  success  will  be  upbuilt.  University  coUegS  men 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  ^ 
we  feel  assured,  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ventures  ever 
attempted. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


THE  GYMNASIUM  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — Permit  me  to  send  a  few  lines  for  publication  in  your 
columns,  bearing  on  a  subject  which  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  students.  Once  more  we  are  drawn  together  from  all  parts  of 
Ontario  to  resume  our  studies  and  contend  honourably  for  the 
highest  honours  and  distinctions  in  the  different  branches  of 
learning  taught  at  the  University.  Once  more  we  join  in  sports, 
and  thus  feed  a  healthy  appetite  for  physical  development  com- 
mon to  most  of  us.  Once  more  we  renew  our  interest  in  the 
different  societies  and  clubs  around  the  College  that  have  lain 
dormant  during  the  summer  vacation.  Are  we  thei*  going  to  sail 
through  this  term  without  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
changes  which  are  even  now  taking  place  in  the  uncertain  sand- 
banks around  us  ? 

Victoria  College  will  shortly  appear  above  the  water,  rising 
boldly  and  firmly  ahead  of  us.  She  will  save  no  pains  in  introduc- 
ing all  modern  improvements,  not  only  in  her  class  rooms  but  in 
all  her  appointments.  This  will  be  the  case  more  especially  with 
her  gymnasium  and  those  rooms  set  apart  for  her  students.  Since 
Victoria  College  and  University  College  are  about  to  come  under 
one  University  control,  there  will  be  little  difference  between  the 
two  except  in  conveniences  and  accommodations  of  the  kind  above 
named,  to  which  she  will,  no  doubt,  look  for  reward  in  drawing 
future  students  to  her.  We  should,  therefore,  awaken  into 
activity,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  improve  our  surroundings. 
One  of  the  many  things  we  are  sorely  in  need  of  is  a  good  gymna- 
sium. I  think  the  students  have  felt  this  for  several  years.  We 
are  also  in  need  of  a  more  commodious  reading  room,  better 
adapted  in  every  way  for  the  purpose  than  the  one  at  present  in 
use  ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  larger  and  more  spacious  hall,  wherein 
may  be  held  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society, 
etc.  Again,  ail  our  societies  for  self-improvement,  such  as  the 
Natural  Science,  the  Engineering  Society,  the  Mathematical,  the 
Modern  Language  Society  and  others,  should  have  their  respective 
rooms  in  one  and  the  same  building  with  the  reading  room  and 
hall.  Such  a  building  should  also  be  provided  with  rooms  for  the 
use  of  any  medical  students'  society.  Lastly,  there  should  be  an 
attempt  made  to  introduce  among  the  students  of  all  the  different 
societies  an  element  of  unity  which  would  make  them  work  to- 
gether as  one  body,  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  athletics,  ^ 
or  any  other  object.  This  could  be  done  by  having  club  rooms  in 
connection  with  such  a  building.  These  would  furnish  the  students 
with  greater  facilities  for  intermixing  with  each  other,  and  thus 
widen  their  respective  circles  of  acquaintance  and  increase  their 
opportunities  for  forming  those  deep  and  lasting  friendships  which 
influence  a  man's  career  through  life.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
see  an  open  discussion  in  your  columns  on  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical way  of  improving  the  gymnasium,  or  rather  of  procuring  an 
entirely  new  one  ;  and  on  the  possibility  of  the  students,  with  the 
help  of  the  Council,  being  able  to  erect  some  such  building  as  I 
have  indicated. 

Cesare  Marani. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


One  would  have  thought  that  the  critics  had  long  ago  written 
all  that  could  be  written  about  Shakespeare  and  his  plays.  Rich 
as  the  bibliography  of  Sbakspeariana  is,  in  critical  analysis  and 
comment,  it  is  about  to  be  supplemented  by  a  unique  edition  of  his 
plays,  edited  by  Henry  Irving,  the  tragedian,  and  Frank  A.  Mar- 
shall, an  English  journalist  and  Shakspearian  scholar  of  repute. 
Among  other  valuable  features  of  the  forthcoming  edition,  the 
most  practical  part  is  Mr.  Irving's  revision  and  emendation  of  the 
text.  He  has  presented  each  play  in  a  form  best  suited  for  acting 
or  reading  aloud.  In  other  words,  the  work  supplies  not  only  an 
ungarbled  transcript  of  the  author's  text,  but  also  an  acting  edition 
of  each  play,  which  stage-managers,  actors,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally will  study  with  interest.  Mr.  Irving  has  done  his  work  in 
this*way  :  he  has  gone  through  each  play,  indicating  by  heavy 
brackets,  and  by  a  vertical  waving  line  on  the  margin  of  the  page, 
such  lines  as  in  his  judgment  should  be  omitted  in  order  to  bring 
the  play  within  a  reasonable  time  limit,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
taste  of  the  age.  He  retains,  of  course,  everything  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  intelligibility,  continuity  of  thought  and  drama- 
tic spirit. 

* 

Each  play  has  an  introduction,  in  which  are  discussed,  first,  its  , 
literary  history,  and  secondly,  its  stage  history — notable  first  per- 
formances, anecdotes  connected  therewith,  etc.  ;  and  the  third 
division  consists  of  original  critical  remarks  on  the  subject  and 
characters  of  the  play,  with  an  estimate  of  its  merits  as  compared 
with  others  of  Shakspeare's  dramas.  There  are  two  classes  of 
notes  connected  with  each  play — footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page  defining  unfamiliar  words  and  short  phrases,  and,  in  an  ap- 
pendix, full  critical  comments  upon  passages  or  words  that  need 
elucidation.  Peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are  often  pointed  out 
in  the  footnotes,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  requisites 
of  rhythm  and  metre. 


In  the  case  of  the  historical  plays,  or  the  plays  in  which  a  few 
historical  characters  appear,  the  critical  and  explanatory  notes  are 
prefaced  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  personages  figuring  in 
the  drama,  the  reader  thus  acquiring  a  good  historical  basis  for  his 
study  of  the  author's  use  of  this  material.  There  are,  for  instance, 
about  three  and  a  half  pages  devoted  to  sketches  of  the  characters 
in  King  John.  As  a  further  aid  to  the  reader  in  understanding 
fully  the  movement  of  this  drama,  each  play  is  supplied  with  a  map 
showing  the  country,  cities,  etc.,  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid. 

*    *  * 

To  each  play  is  appended  a  list  01  words  that  occur  only  in 
that  play,  a  feature  that  has  an  interesting  bearing  in  regard  to 
Shakspeare's  language  and  to  the  literature  with  which  his  mind 
was  imbued  at  different  periods  of  his  career.  Each  play  is  also 
supplied  with  a  time  analysis,  giving  carefully  prepared  estimates 
of  the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  each  scene  and  act, 
and  the  length  of  the  intervals  supposed  to  elapse  in  the  course  of 
stage  representation.  The  eight  volumes  will  contain  thirty-seven 
etchings  and  upwards  of  six  hundred  other  illustrations  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne — a  son,  by  the  way,  of  "  Phiz  " 
It  is  the  intention,  I  believe,  of  the  publishers  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  some  American  Shakspearian  scholars  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work.  The  expectation  now  is  that  the  first  volume 
will  be  published  simultaneously,  probably  in  the  middle  of 
November,  in  this  city  and  in  London  by  Scribner  &  Welford  and 
Blackie  &  Son  respectively.  The  first  volume  will  contain  five 
plays—"  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  first 
part  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  and  also  Mr.  Irving's  general  introduction. 
The  other  volumes  will  follow  at  intervals  of  three  months. 


Apropos  of  things  theatrical,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  while  putting  on  his  overcoat  in  the  foyer  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  the  other  evening,  after  witnessing  Mr.  Edward 
Henley's  strong  impersonation  of  Deacon  Brodie,  overheard  the 
manager  of  that  company  remark  to  a  friend,  "  The  Toronto  people 
don't  want  a  play  of  this  kind  ;  what  they  want  is  a  song  and  dance 
show."  That  the  manager  was  not  very  far  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  the  Toronto  theatre-going  populace  was  exemplified  two  evenings 
after  the  above-mentioned  remark  was  made.  The  Round  Table 
Representative  again  found  himself  in  the  Grand — for  he  is  a 
humble  disciple  of  Thespis — at  a  veritable  "song  and  dance  show," 
to  wit :  a  minstrel  performance.  As  he  looked  around  upon  the 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  house,  he  sadly  remembered  the  words 
of  Manager  Peter  Blow,  and  reflected  upon  the  critical  taste  of  the 
Toronto  amusement-loving  public,  as  evidenced  by  the  crowds 
that  filled  orchestra,  parquette  and  galleries  to  see  burnt-cork 
"artists,"  and  the  comparatively  empty  benches  that  had  two 
evenings  before  greeted  Mr.  Henley  and  his  talented  company. 
Verily  the  legitimate  drama  languishes,  and  Toronto  is  ruled  by 
the  "  gallery  !  " 

"  The  '  Whig  '  and  '  Clio  '  societies  at  Princeton  fexpect  to  build 
new  halls,  to  cost  $5,000  each.  The  '  Whig'  society  was  founded 
by  James  Madison,  the  'Clio'  by  Aaron  Burr." 

The  above  clipping  causes  the  Round  Table  to  reflect  that  it 
would  not  be  out  of  order  for  "  club-scheme  "  advocates  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  the  authorities  oi  the  Whig  and  Clio  socie- 
ties of  Princeton.  Valuable  hints  might  be  obtained,  which  might 
be  of  great  service  in  reducing  to  sober  black  and  white  the 
various  floating  ideas  with  regard  to  a  student  club-house  on  the 
Uniyersity  grounds.  If  club-houses  can  be  erected  at  Princeton 
for  $5,000  a  piece,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  similar  buildings 
could  not  be  erected  here  for  that  figure,  or  even  less.  Verb.  sat. 
sap. 


The  mind  of  a  young  person  who  has  read  omnivorously  con- 
tains a  tremendous  mass  of  undigested  information,  and  though 
there  may  be  beautiful  and  useful  things  amid  the  confusion,  they 
are  hard  to  discern.  The  young  genius  has  but  recently  come  into 
a  world  full  of  marvels,  and  does  not  realize  that  it  is  he  that  is 
new,  and  not  the  things  he  sees.  His  artless  outcries  of  wonder 
and  delight  and  pain  are  very  natural ;  but  not  entertaining  to  the 
public.  Full  of  the  impatience  of  youth,  he  seems  incapable  of 
understanding  that  the  thought  must  enter  the  mind  and  remain 
buried  there — that  it  must  germinate  and  take  root  before  it  pierces 
to  the  light,  as  the  seed  needs  the  dark  delay  of  winter  hours  to 
make  it  bloom.  It  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  realize  that,  when 
one  says  of  any  piece  of  literature,  "  this  is  good,  considering  the 
age  of  the  writer,"  the  stamp  of  inferiority  has  been  set  upon  it. 
A  work  of  art  needs  to  have  no  allowances  made  for  it  ;  for  art  has 
neither  sex  nor  age.  Left  to  himself,  the  young  writer  produces 
woi  ks  that  wiil  cause  him,  in  his  maturity,  the  most  painful  blushes. 
In  his  childhood,  he  will  not  chronicle  the  things  about  him — they 
are  too  common — but  will  choose  to  portray  the  glittering  lives  of 
dukes  and  princes,  with  a  child's  love  oi  the  unknown  and  marvel- 
lous. When  he  reaches  the  Dickens  stage  of  his  existence,  he  will 
write  a  novel  possessing  all  the  worst  points  of  his  idol.  Then,  as 
he  grows  into  the  Thackeray  stage,  he  will  send  forth  into  the 
world  a  book  full  of  trite  moralizing  that  trips  up  the  narrative — 
such  as  it  is — at  every  turn.  His  poor,  weak  little  ideas  fairly 
stagger  under  the  weight  of  words  imposed  upon  them.  Finally, 
he  settles  down  into  his  own  style,  which  is  as  different  from  these 
as  starlight  from  sunshine,  or  the  electric  light.  All  this  is  very 
natural,  and  even  necessary,  as  a  process  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment ;  but  why  should  the  absurdities  of  his  youth  be  made  public,, 
to  remain  forever  a  sore  spot  in  his  self-esteem  Let  him  "  learn 
to  labour  and  to  wait."  This  lesson  mastered,  he  will  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength. 

HH. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

Ail  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  ot  The  Varsity  Pub- 
lishing Co.  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  i8th,  at  8  o'clock, 
in  Moss  Hall.  About  twenty  shareholders  were  present.  After 
the  presentation  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  showed  a  good 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Company,  the  election  of  the  Staff  and 
Directorate  took  place.    The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

President— W.  F.  W.  Creelman,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Vice-P-esident— W.  H.  Blake,  B.A. 
Editor-in-Chief— F.  B.  Hodgins. 

Associate  Editors— J.  O.  Miller,  W.  J.  Healy,  T.  A.  Gibson,  T. 
B.  P.  Stewart. 
Treasurer— J.  S.  Johnston. 
Business  Manager — VV.  Prendergast. 
Secretary — J.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Directors— 4th  Year,  J .  E.  Jones,  B.  M.  Aikins.  3rd  Year,  J.  H. 
Moss,  P.  M.  Forin.  2nd  Year,  A.  A.  Macdonald,  G.  B.  McClean. 
ist  Year,  S.  V.  Blake,  C.  A.  Stewart. 


Natural  Science  Association.  —  The  first  meeting  of  th^ 
year  was  held  in  Dr.  Pike's  lecture  room  on  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  a^ 
4.30  p.m.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  men  of  the  various  years- 
Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt,  M.  A.,  President,  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
taking  as  his  subject,  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy." 
He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
students  of  the  second-year  to  join  the  association,  referring  to  the 
numerous  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Before  concluding 
his  interesting  address,  Mr.  Shutt  announced  that  it  was  his  desire 
to  replace  the  medal  formerly  offered  by  the  society  for  original 
work,  but  now*  withdrawn.  No  doubt  the  students  of  coming  years 
will  appreciate  this  generous  offer,  and  will  be  stimulated  to  enter 
more  largely  upon  original  investigation.  Owing  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chemist  of  Experimental  Farms  and  consequent  removal 
to  Ottawa,  Mr.  Shutt  was  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation,  still 
retaining  a  lively  interest  in  the  association  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  and  ofificer  for  so  long.  Dr.  Ellis  has  been  unanimously 
chosen  President  for  1887-8.  His  previous  and  long-conticued 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  society  is  a  guarantee  of  a  successful 
series  cf  meetings  during  this  College  year.  The  new  reading  room 
has  been  fitted  up  and  an  arrangement  entered  into  with  the 
Canadian  Institute  whereby  a  collection  of  the  best  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  day  will  always  be  found  upon  the  table  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


Engineering  Society. — The  second  regular  meeting  of  the 
Engineering  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  in  the 
School  of  Science.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Mr.  D.  Burns,  Mr.  G.  Wiikie  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Roseburgh  as 
Graduate,  Special  Students  and  First  Year  Representatives  on  the 
general  committee.  Mr.  Shillingham  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  "Building  Construction,"  in  which  he  fully  described  the  various 
methods  employed  in  the  construction  of  floors,  walls,  etc.;  and 
the  morticing  and  bracing  of  joists,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
numerous  blackboard  drawings.  The  discussion  which  followed 
was  very  general,  and  elicited  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  built  and  trussed  beams.  The  society's  prospects  for  the 
coming  session  are  very  encouraging,  the  membership  list  having 
already  received  an  addition  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  names, 
and  everything  points  to  a  most  successful  session's  work. 


The  Company. — "K''  Company  turned  out  in  good  numbers 
last  Wednesday  evening  for  the  first  time  this  fall,  having  had  the 
"'  riot  act  "  read  to  them  previously  by  Captain  Gunther.  About 
15  files  were  present.  The  Company  has  a  recruit  class  of  about 
a  dozen — all  big  men.  The  boys  are  getting  in  their  work  now,  and 
will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  at  the  coming  inspection, 
for  which  Battalion  drill  is  being  held  twice  a  week. 

athletic  sports. 

President — F.  B.  Hodgins. 
Secretary— J.  S.  Johnston. 
Treasurer— F.  H.  Moss. 

Judges— W.  F.  W.  Creelman,  B.A.  ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Nesbitt  ;  F.  F. 
Manley,  M  A. 

Starter-C.  P.  Orr. 

Timekeeper — J.  F.  Brown,  B  A. 

Clerk  of  the  Course — J.  A.  Garvin,  B.A. 

The  annual  athletic  sports  of  Toronto  University  were  held  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  October,  on  the  'Varsity  lawn.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  spectators.  All  the  arrangements  were  first-class,  and  each 
event  was  successfully  brought  off.    In  one  or  two  competitions 


there  were  not  so  many  entries  as  might  have  been  desired,  but  in 
the  majority  the  struggle  for  supremacy  was  very  keen  and  even 
exciting.  The  time  made,  on  the  whole,  must  be  pronot;nced  gcod, 
considering  that  the  track  was  an  unprepared  one  and  somewhat 
lumpy  and  hard.  J.  H.  Senkier,  of  St.  Catharines,  acquitted  him- 
self well  and  won  the  all-round  championship  of  the  College  very 
handsomely  and  easily.  W.  C.  Gilchrist  is  a  promising  shot  putter, 
while  in  F.  McLeay  a  prospective  amateur  sprinter  of  renown  was 
developed.  Of  course  "  Jud  "  Sewell  ran  and  won  the  open  sma- 
teur  440  yards  in  good  style,  but  T.  K.  Henderson,  a  brother- 
member  of  the  Toronto  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  kept  him  moving. 
At  the  termination  of  the  sports  Miss  Marjorie  Campbell,  daughter 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  presented  the  prizes  most  gracefully 
and  charmingly.  The  bard  of  the  Queen's  Own,  under  Mr.  Bay- 
ley,  presented  an  excellent  programme  of  music. 

Putting  the  shot — W.  C.  Gilchrist  first,  with  36  ft.  4  in.;  A.  N. 
Garrett  second,  with  34  ff.  g  in. 

Running  broad  jump — M.  Currie  first,  with  17  ft.  gin.  ;A.  N. 
Garrett  second,  with  17  ft.  4  in. 

Tug-of-War  trials,  teams  cf  four— Entries,  School  of  Science, 
Torontp  School  of  Medicine  and  Second  Year  students.  The 
Second  Year  team,  drew  the  bye,  and  the  Scientists  defeated  the 
Medicos  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  School  of  Science 
team,  who  were  by  far  the  heaviest,  defeated  the  Second  Year  four. 
J.  Rose,  C.  Wright,  W.  Gibbons,  and  E.  A.  Sullivan  composed  the 
winning  team. 

*22o  yards  run — L  Campbell  first  in  25}^  sees  ,  G.  B.  McClean 
being  second. 

*Half-mile  run — A.  A.  Macdonald  first  in  2.20,  F.  McLeay  being 
second. 

TOO  yatds  run — J.  H.  Senkier  first  in  10  3-5  sec?.,  L.  Campbell 
being  second. 

High  jump— J.  H.  Senkier  first  with  5  ft.  4  in.;  W.  C.  Gilchrist 
second  with  5  fr.  3  in. 

Team  race,  halfmile,  teams  of  »hree — Freshmen  with  green 
caps,  Second  Year  with  red,  and  the  Medicos  with  blue  competed. 
The  Second  Year  team,  who  were  represented  by  A.  A.  Macdon- 
ald, J.  H.  A.  Proctor  and  G.  B.  McClean,  won,  Macdonald's  time 
being  2  19. 

*440  yards  run — F.  McLeay  first  in  $6)4  sees.,  L.  Campbell  be- 
ing second. 

440  yards  run,  graduates — D.  C.  Cameron  first  in  1,15^. 
Mile  run— A  A.  Macdonald  first  in  5.25,  W.  J.  Michell  being 
second. 

Hurdle  race,  120  yards — J.  H.  Senkier  first  in  17  J4  sec,  with  W. 
I.  Senkier  second. 

440  yards  run,  open  to  all  amateurs — H.  E.  Sewell,  Toronto  A. 
C,  first  in  55  sees.,  v/ith  T.  K.  Henderson,  Toronto  A..  C,  second. 

Heavy  marching  order  race,  half  mile — J.  H.  Moss  first  in  3  04. 
Events  marked  thus  were  open  to  undergraduates  of  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Toronto,  McGill,  Queen's,  Victoria  and  Royal  Military 
College  Cadets. 


football.— RUGBY.      'VARSITY  VS.  OTTAWA  COLLEGE, 

The  'Varsity  team  left  by  the  C.P.R.  last  Friday  morning,  :o 
play  the  final  match  in  the  College  Championship  series.  Friday 
night  was  spent  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings and  other  sights  of  the  Capital  kept  the  boys  fully  occupied  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  drive  from  the 
hotel  to  the  grounds  in  football  clothes  set  all  teeth  chattering. 
Captain  E.  C.  Senkier  won  the  toss  and  elected  to  kick  with  the 
wind,  which  was  very  high.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  'Varsity  was 
to  score  it  must  be  done  in  the  first  half,  while  their  opponents  had 
the  wind  and  sun  both  in  their  faces,  and  so  the  boys  started  off 
with  a  determination  to  make  things  lively.  All  attempts,  how- 
ever, at  team  play  and  passing  were  frustrated  by  the  persistent 
off-side  play  and  foul  tackling  of  the  Ottawas.  The  game  resolved 
itself  into  a  series  of  rough  scrimmages,  interspersed  with  numer- 
ous fights,  arising  from  the  natural  objection  of  the  Toronto  fel- 
lows to  being  kicked  and  scragged.  Shortly  before  half  time  one 
of  the  Ottawa  half-backs  ran  in  a  try,  which  was  disputed  by  field 
captain  McKay,  and  on  which  no  kick  at  goal  was  allowed. 
Shortly  after  half-time  Sullivan  collided  with  McClean  and  was 
stunned;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and  rne  of  the  other 
side  being  put  off,  play  was  resumed.  This  accident  seemed  to 
dishearten  the  team,  and  they  gave  up  all  thought  of  scoring, 
merely  playing  to  save  their  opponents  from  increasing  their  lead. 
Four  rouges  were  scored  by  Ottawa  College  before  time  was  called. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  finals  of  the  series  should  be  spoiled  every 
year  by  a  club  like  Ottawa  College  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Union.  There  is  little  encouragement  for  a  club  to  work  for  a 
place  in  the  Union,  when  it  knows  that  before  obtaining  the  cham- 
pionship it  will  have  to  be  a  party  to  a  game  so  brutal  as  that  of 
last  Saturday.  The  referee,  Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  while  showing  a 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  a  desire  to  be  fair,  had  evidently  been 
accustomed  to  deal  with  football  as  played  by  gentlemen,  and  was 
unprepared  to  cope  with  the  foul  play  of  the  Ottawa  College  team. 
The  score  was  8  to  o  in  favour  of  Ottawa  College.  The  'Varsity 
team  were  :  Back,  A.  N.  Garrett ;  half-back.=,  J.  H.  Senkier  and 
L.  Boyd  ;  quarters,  E.  C.  Senkier  and  G.  B.  McClean  ;  wings,  W. 
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I  Senkler  and  J.  H.  Moss  ;  forwards,  E  A.  Sullivan,  G.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, G  Boyd,  W.  Cross,  A.  T.  Watt,  E.  Blake,  S.  V.  Blake  and 
F.  H.  Suffel. 


VARSITY  V.  HAMILTON,  SECOND  FIFTEENS. 

Varsity  second  fifteen  went  up  to  Hamilton  on  Thursday  to  play 
the  second  fifteen  of  the  champions  of  the  town  series.  Some  half 
dozen  enthusiasts,  including  the  brothers  Senkler,  accompanied  the 
team.  The  game  was  started  sharp  at  3.45,  on  the  Cricket  Grounds, 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Tne  teams  were  :— Varsity— J.  S. 
Johnston,  back  (captain)  ;  W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  A.  Garvin,  half- 
backs ;  G.  T.  Downes,  S.  W.  Smith,  quarter-backs  ;  W.  E  Burritt, 
G  C  Big<^ar,  wings  ;  G.  Mackav,  R.  H.  Johnston,  T.  Dockray, 
W  Cowie,  W.  Moran,  H.  R.  Carroll,  F.  H.  Suffil  and  J.R.  Symmes, 
forwards.  Hamilton— Back,  A.  Garrett  ;  half-backs,  McGiverm, 
J  Martin  ;  quarter-back,  Macnider  ;  wings,  Harvey,  H.  Bruce,  R. 
Simpson,  Carpenter  ;  forwards,  Ramsay,  Young,  Fearman,  Wain- 
wrio-ht,  Wright,  Hunter,  McKiy.  The  game  was  a  thorough  walk 
over  for  Varsity,  in  whose  favour  at  the  finish  the  score  stood  30 
points  to  6.  Referee  W.  A.  Logie,  though  undoubtedly  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  gave  his  own  team  much  the 
best  of  the  decisions.  The  Varsity  scrimmage  was  a  good  one. 
McKay's,  following  up  was  a  notable  feature.  Behind  the  scritn- 
mage  Thomson's  dodging  and  running  and  Captain  Johnston's 
kickin<^  were  most  efifective.  For  Hamilton,  McGivern,  Carpenter 
and  Garrett  did  good  work.  Among  the  Varsity  men  and  maidens 
who  witnessed  the  game  were  A.  F.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  A.  W.  Strat- 
ton,  B.A,  J.  T.  Crawford,  B  A.,  and  Miss  Madge  Robertson,  '89. 

ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL. 

There  were  two  games  played  on  the  lawn  on  Thursday  after- 
noon The  first  was  between  the  'Varsity  Second  Eleven  and  the 
First  of  Trinity  Medical  School.  The  Meds.  played  all  around  the 
'Varsity  and  scored  2  goals  to  o.— The  second  was  between  the 
First  Eleven  of  the  'Varsity  and  Toronto  Medical  School.  The 
play  on  both  sides  was  good,  and  neither  side  scored— the  match 
resulting  in  a  draw. 


J.  Waugh,  '88,  is  teaching  at  OriUia. 

A.  Crozier,  '87,  is  at  law  in  Port  Perry. 

A.  T.  Hunter,  '89,  is  studying  law  in  the  city. 

J.  McG.  Young,  '84,  is  practising  law  in  Picton. 


A.  n.  Gibbavd,  '87,  is  at  Farmersyille,  teaching. 


W.  F.  Robinson,  '87,  is  teaching  at  Orangeville. 


M.  V.  Kelly,  '87,  has  gone  to  Plymouth,  England. 


A.  F.  Carpenter,  '87,  is  studying  law  in  Hamilton. 
A.  G.  Morphy,  '85,  is  studying  medicine  at  McGill. 


E.  O.  Sliter,  '87,  is  at  the  Kingston  Training  Institute, 


W.  A.  Stratton,  '87,  is  at  Himilton  Training  Institute. 


J.  T.  Crawford,  '87,  is  at  the  Hamilton  Training  Institute. 
H.  A.  Aikins,  '87,  is  in  law,  with  Beatty,  Chad\vick  &  Co. 


W.  H.  Hunter,  '87,  is  with  Watson,  Thome,  Smoke  &  Clark. 

J.  N.  McKendrick,  '87,  is  at  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Chatham 

E.  W.  Stern,  S.P.S.,  is  in  business  for  himself  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.^  U.S. 

J.  W.  Garvin,  '87,  is  married,  and  is  head  master  of  Welland 
Model  School. 

A.  H.  O'Brien  and  E.  G.  Fitzgerald,  both  of  '87,  took  their  de 
grees  at  Trinity  College. 

G.  H.  Duggan  and  T.  K.  Thompson,  S.P.S.,  are  in  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company,  Montreal. 


Miss  Madge  R.  Robertson,  third  year  Moderns,  is  at  the 
Hamilton  Training  Institute. 

J.  D.  Dickson,  J.  H.  Philp,  Strafford,  and  W.  Montgomery,  ot 
'87,  are  at  the  Guelph  Training  Institute. 


Messrs.  T.  B.  P.  Stewart  and  F.  B.  Hodgins  represented  the 
'Varsity  students  at  the  Trinity  College  dinner  on  Friday  evening. 


Messrs.  G.  A.  H.  Fraser,  F.  McLeay,  and  A.  Smith  were  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  medical  students  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  union  banquet. 


MANITOBA  PERSONALS, 

A.  H,  Furguson,  '81,  J.  W.  Good,  '77,  and  A.  McDiarmid,  '79, 
are  prominent  members  of  the  Wii]nipeg  medical  profession. 


F.  C.  Wade,  B.A.,  '82,  continues  to  be  associate  editor  of  the 
Manitoba  Daily  Free  Press,  the  oldest  established  and  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  North-West. 


Of  the  lour  judges  of  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
two  are  graduates  of  the  'Varsity.  They  are  Ttiomas  Wardlaw 
Taylor,  '56  B.A ,  Ad  e^iudum,  '56  M  A.,  now  Chief  Justice,  and 
Albert  Clements  KtUam,  B.A.  '72. 


The  Year  Book  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1886-7,  was  well 
received  in  Winnipeg,  as  the  Varsity  Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry 
was  well  received  before  it.  Whoever  have  charge  of  the  Song 
Book,  which  is  shortly  to  be  issued,  should  not  fail  to  place  a  num- 
ber in  good  hands  for  distribution  in  Winnipeg. 


On  the  I2th  inst.,  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Domfield, 
E.  P.  Davis,  of  1882,  now  of  Calgary,  Barrister,  was  married  to 
Adelia  L,,  only  daughter  of  H.  J.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  B.C. 
Mr.  Davis  is  rapidly  gaining  an  extensive  practice  and  is  sure  to 
do  well  in  his  profession.  Without  "  E.  P."  the  year  1882  would 
have  been  without  much  of  its  memorable  lustre. 


The  legal  profession  of  Winnipeg  includes  J.  A  M.  Aikins,  Q.C., 
(1875),  Heber  Archibald  (1871)  S.  C.  Briggs,  Q  C.  (1872),  J.  H. 
Brown  (1881),  J.  D.  Cameron  (1879),  B.  E.  Chaffey  (1881),  Z.  J. 
Chrke  (1882),  H.  E,  Crawford  fi88i),  Ghent  Davi,  (1879),  Alex- 
ander Dawson  (1874),  James  Fisher  (1862),  T.  H  Gilmo  e  (1880), 
Hugh  J.  Macdonald  (1869),  W.  R.  Mulock  (1869),  A.  V.  McClene- 
ghan  (LL.B.,  '82),  Henry  Mason  ('81),  E^  G.  Patterson  ('67),  W.  E, 
Perdue  ('73),  A.  E.  Richards  ('70),'  H.  Turnbull  ('81),  ani  Fred.  C, 
Wade  ('82) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  'will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Universily  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
ineetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

The  Autumn  Queen.    T.  A.  G, 

President  Wilson's  Address. 
The  Evolution  ol  Medical  Education     Prof.  R.  R  Wright. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 

Two  Notable  Addresses.  The  Late  President  Nelles. 

Union  is  Strength.  The  Medical  Faculty. 

Superficiality  in  Education.  The  Jlew  Long  Book. 


Communication . 
The  Gymnasium  Question.    Ce-^are  Marani, 


Round  the  Table, 


University  and  College  News. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


j^LLIS,  MOOEE  &  BANGS, 


P 


rinters 


and 


Publishers 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STKEET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 


TORONTO. 


All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


For  a  suitable  suit  that  will  give  you  wear, 

Tbat  will  suit  Bunshiue  or  raiu, 
Ynull  be  suited  well  at  the  noted  store 

Of  Berkinshaw  &  Gain  . 

If  you  pant  for  pants  that  fit  tightly,  yet 

The  occupant  feels  no  pain, 
Hast«  to  gain  a  bargain  at  the  noted  store 

Of  Bebkinshaw  &  Gain. 

If  you  long  for  dbe.ss  coat  that  will  last  long, 

You'll  not  have  to  Umg  in  vain  ; 
But  go,  leave  your  order  at  the  noted  store 

Of  Bebkinbhaw  &  Gain. 

THE  STYLISH  CLOTHIERS,  Cor.  Yone&  Elm  Sts. 


THE  YEAR  BOOK 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 


Owing  to  lack  of  support,  the  editors  of  the 
Year  Book  are  cbliged  to  discontinue  its  pnb- 
licatioD.  Last  year's  edition,  being  the  first, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  permanent 
value.  The  historical  articles  are  of  interest 
to  every  University  man.  The  List  of  Gra- 
duates, with  P.  O.  addresses,  is  s'ill  the  most 
complete  in  existeDc; . 

A  number  of  copies  are  still  unsold,  and  may 
be  obtained  from 

RO^A/SELL  &  HUTCHISON, 

Utjyersity  Printers, 
reduced  to  50  cent!!: 
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THE  MINSTRELS'  RETURN. 

Now  returns  the  minstrel  troupe, 

Sable  group  ; 
And  from  age  to  age  they  bear  on 
Jokes  that  Moses  told  to  Aaron, 
Jokes  that  Isaac  used  to  rake  up 
And  rehearse  to  little  Jacob, 
Jokes  that  Adam  used  to  rain 

Upon  Cain. 

What  strange  thoughis,  O  minstrel  joke, 

You  provoke  ; 
Thoughts  of  old  forgotten  nations, 
And  the  buried  generations. 
Races  long  since  decimated, 
Tribes  that  time  has  extirpated. 
Tribes  which  your  grim  humour  tried — 

And  then  died. 

And  our  nation,  too,  shall  die 

By-and-bye  ; 
But  O  !  minstrel  joke  eternal, 
You  shall  live  in  youth  supernal  ; 
Yes,  above  the  wreck  of  matter 
Live  and  flourish  and  grow  fatter— 
You  have  till  the  judgment  day 

Come  to  stay. 

Yankee  Blade. 


Times  are  pretty  bard  when  a  man  can't 
collect  his  ideas  or  borrow  trouble. 


Advice  to  contributors — Write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  even  though  you  be  wrong  on 
the  other  side. 


A  '91  youth  remarks  that  his  boarding- 
house  keeper  resembles  the  low  rate  railroad 
in  that  both  have  reduced  the  Jare. 

A  deadlock  was  caused  in  a  western  base- 
ball convention  by  every  man  voting  for  him- 
self for  president. 

Noah  was  the  first  pitcher  on  record.  He 
"  pitched  in  the  ark  with  in  and  with  out." 
The  game  was  finally  called  on  account  of 
rain. 

"  Two  knots  an  hour  isn't  such  bad  time 
for  a  clergyman,"  smilingly  said  the  minister 
to  himself,  just  after  he  had  united  the  second 
couple. 

A  dude  gazed  intently  at  a  giraffe  for  a  few 
minutes  and,  turning  sadly  away,  sighed: 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  a  neck  like  that,  what  a  collar 
I  could  wear  !  " 


VARSITY  BOOK. 


THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tiou  of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  duriug  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  ouce. 

W.  PRENDBRGAST, 

jgnsinePB  Manafjer, 
Price  50  Cknts.  YABbiTy  Office, 


jyjAMMOTH  BOOK  EMPORIUM 

CHEAPEST 
NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
IN  CANADA. 


A  FEW  SAMPLES. 


Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

5  vols.,  Clo   82  00 

published  at  $5  00 

Dickens'  Complete  Works,  1 5  vols. 

clo   12  00 

published  at  $18.75. 
Scott's  Waverley  Novels,  12  vols.  10  00 

published  at  818.75. 
New  and  Second-hand  College  Books,  Art 
Books,  Ancient  and  Rare  Works,  etc. 

R.  W.  DOUGLAS  &  CO. 

250  YoNGE  Street. 
(Successors  to  A.  Piddington.) 


L.  &   J,  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

MaU  Building,  51  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Impouted  and  Domestic  Cigars 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 
BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 
Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 

SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION 
AND  DRAMATIC  ART 
VOICE  BUILDING,  ELOCUTION  and  GESTURE 
Thoroughly  taught  and  gentlemen  prepared  for  publ  e 
reading  and  speaking  in  any  department, 

MISS  F.  H.  CHURCHILL, 
37  Gould  Street,    .   -    -    -  Toronto 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREE/,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students,) 
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TOBOGGANS 


SNOW  SHOES, 


MOCCASINS 


Clearing  out  at  cost  prices. 


WRIGHT  &  CO., 


HATS  THAT  R  HATS. 


S5  King  Street  EJast. 


(gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
134  Yonge  Street, 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  6^ 
Vicars. 


ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES  ! 
Co-education  Barber  Shop 

Gentlemen's  Hair-cutting  and  Shaving  De- 
partment. Ladies'  Hair-dressing  department. 
ROBERT  P.  WATKINS, 
492  Yonge  St.,  just  above  Grosvenor 


Let  others  drive  their  four-in-hands. 

Or  wear  them,  colored,  white  or  black  ; 
The  four-in-hand  the  sharp  commands 

Is  all  the  aces  in  the  pack. 

The  latest  slander  on  the  dude  is  that  one 
bumped  his  head  against  a  cobweb  stretched 
across  the  street  and  had  to  be  carried  home 
with  a  cracked  skull. 


IN  COURT. 

Vagrant. — Why  are  you  here  in  the  dock  ? 
Sharper. —  For  raising  a  check.    Why  are 
you  here .'' 

Vacant. — Because  I  couldn't  raise  one. 

A  man  from  the  backwoods  recently  went 
home  and  told  his  "  folks"  that  Queen  Anne 
owned  all  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

— Boston  S.  E.  Gazette. 

She  loves  me  not,  and  yet  she  wed  me, 
For  I  was  rich,  had  wealth  untold  ; 

Her  heart  and  hand  she  gladly  gave  me — 
A  fair  exchange  for  all  my  gold. 

Fair  and  sweet,  at  first  I  loved  her, 
But  found  her  heartless,  cruel  and  cold  ; 

And  yet  our  bargain's  fairly  equal. 
For  she  was  bought  and  I  was  sold. 

—Life. 


LEAVE  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample 
of  Treble's  perfect  fitting  French  yoke 
shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King 
Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.  Card  for  measure- 
ment free. 

Foot-ball  lerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm 
Underwear,  all  sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's 
Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street  West,  corner 
of  Bay  Street.    Gents'  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


FINE  ART  GAL- 


THE  NORTHERN 
LERY. 

EDWIN  POTTS,  402  Yonge  Street. 

Ornamental  Frames,  Oil  Paintings,  Engravings 
Mouldings,  Chromos,  Mirrors,  Albums,  Plush  Goods 
Christmas,  Birthuay  and  New  Year's  Cards,  Artists, 
Materials.  All  kinds  of  Fancy  Glass  and  China  Ware 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

2r,  23, 25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St.  \ 
TOEONTO. 
And  21  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


gOOTS,  BOOTS,  BOOTS. 

R.  KINCADE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Fine  Boots  and 
Shoes.  All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
Please  remember  the  number, 

444  Yonge  Street, 
3rd  door  south  of  College  Avenue. 


GENTLEMEN  appreciating  perfection  in 
Fashion,  Fit  and  Finish. 

Should  patronise  the  Students'  Favorite  Tailor- 
ing Establishment. 
Full  stock  of  first-class  goods  at  Lowest  Prices 

consistent  with  unexcelled  workmanship. 
J.  Hunter  Brown,  283  Yonge  St., 

Cor.  Wilton  Avenue,  (Mathson's  old  stand 
TSJ  EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 

Gentlemen, — 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  my  mag- 
nificent stock  of  WOOLLENS  AND  FURNISHING 
GOODS. 

Clergymen  and  Students  will  find  my 
stock  of  Standard  Black  and  Dark  Cloths 
the  most  select  and  reliable  in  the  trade. 

R.    J.  HUNTER 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 
CORNER  KING  AND  CHURCH  STREETS 
BRUCE, 

118  King  St.  West 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 


J 


ART 


Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


FuU  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Pricei.  EngUsh  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  «13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 


W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 

GEO.  HAECOURT  &  SON,  ' 
Established  1842 

Merchant  Tailors  and  Robe 
Makers 

43  King  Stket  East,        -  Toeonto 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN,                    |  CHOICE  WINES,  LIQUOES& GIG  AES 
244  Yonge  Street,  I   

Importers  of  Groceries,  "Wines  and  CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL, 


Liquors, 

-:  Labatt's   and    other  Ales. 


College  Avenue,  Toronto. 


Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years.  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30yrs.  old    HENEY  UNETT  LAYTON,  PkOPBIETOR 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  ot  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Boolibinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  75c. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books. 


WILLIAMSON  k  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank,  TORONTO, 
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JLOIID     P  H  O  S  F  EC  ^  T  El, 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  ol  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A.  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonio. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  r'sports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  ol  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aSected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco-'" 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE   OE   Ii>II  r^V no iNS. 


Professiona,!  Oeircis. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CA8SEL8  &  EOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, (fee,  Uominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


fdward  Blake,  Q.C., 
E,  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  C'asaels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


8.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KrNGSFORD,  BROOKE  &  GREEN,  Barristers, 
BoUcitora,  &c.  Toronto  and  Button  West, 
Ontario.  No.  10  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto.  Main 
street,  Sntton  West 


B.  E.  Kingsford.    G.  H.C.Brooke.    George  Green 

MOSS,  FALCONBBXDGE  &  BARWICK,  Barris- 
ters, *c.  MOSS,  HOTLEB&AYLESWOBTH, 
Barristers,  &o.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and 
20  King  Street  west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C.  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 
A.  B.  Aylesworth  w.  J.  Franks, 
 Dqpglas  Armour. 

MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAB, 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &o.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
ThomaslLangton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


McCABTHY,  08LEB,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,          B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C,                 Adam  B.  Creelman, 
W.  Harcourt,                         W.  H.  P  Clement, 
 Wallace  Nesbltt.  

MXJLOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Bar- 
risters, Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proctors  in 
the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c  Office — 
South-west  comer  ol  King  and  Church  Streets,  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 


W.  Mnlock,  Q.C,  J.  TUt,  Q.C,  W.  N.  Miller,  Q.C. 
 J.  Crowther,  Jr  

DELAMERE,  BEESOB  <k  ENGLISH,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  Toronto 
Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings, 

T.  D.  Dalamare.  H  A.  Beesor.  E.  Tayloor  Engligh. 


C^OYNE    <fc   MANN,   Barristers,  Solicitors,  &o 
y  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Bisdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BABRISTEB,  Solicitor 
Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum'a  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


y^^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CBEELMAN, 

BjOtBISTEB,  SOLICITOB,   NOTARY  PUBUC,  ETC. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  B.  Sandfleld  Macdonald.j 


Jl^jl^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BABBI8TEBS. 


COBN WALL 


G. 


G.  S.  LINDSEY, 

BABRISTEB,  SOLICirOE,  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TOBONTO  STREET, 
Toronto. 


Medical. 


D 


E.  ALBERT  A,  MACDONALD 
has  removed  to 
180  SIMCOB  8TBEBT 


Office  Hours— 9  to  10  a.m.,  2  o'clock,  and  7  to  9. 


w. 


NATTEES8,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.B.CS.,  iung. 


COB.  TONGE  »ND  CABLTON  STREETS. 


J~^B.  PETER  H.  BBYCE,  M.A., 

(L.B.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &o.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 

E.D.J.  GIBB  WISHART.B.A. 

(L.B.C.P.  London,  Eng.,  Etc..  Etc.) 
COBNER  YONGE  AND  ANNES  STBEETS. 
Office  hours— 9  to  11  a.m.,  1  o  2  p.m.,  5  to  8  p.m. 
Telephone  No.  1454. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT, 


SUBGEON  DENTIST 

HAS  REMOVED  TO 


429  YONGE  ST.,  Cobnbb  of  ANNE  STEEET. 


rjl    HENDEBSON,  L.D.S. 

SUBGEON  DENTIST, 

Gold  Medallist  and  Graduate  with  Honors  in  B.  C. 
D.  b .  Office— 761  Yonge  Street  (over  Central  Bank 
Toronto. 


^     8.  CAESAE, 

DENTAL  SUBGEON. 

Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 

»S"Telephone  communication 


R, 


G.  TBOTTEB, 


DENTAL  SUBGEON. 
Office— North-east  comer  of  King  and  Bay  Streets 

over  Molsons'  Bank. 
Entrance  on  King  Street. 


c. 


p.  LENNOX, 


DENTAL  SUBGEON, 


Arcade  Buildings,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


F 


lEANKLIN  J.  ANDElsWS, 


DENTAL  SUBGEON, 


1  King  Street  East,  between  Murray's  and  Walker 
formerly  2  King  St.  W«it,T»ront«. 
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will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 

Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm) 
TORONTO. 

Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Speoial  DlsooTants. 

I.  J.  COOPER,  109  Yonge  St. 

^venueIhouse. 

Billiard  Parlour  in  Connection 
448  YONGE  STREET    -  TORONTO 

V^M.  J.  HOWELL,  Proprietor. 
J^ADTLL  &  HOAR, 

(SucoesBors  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St. 
Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
tS"  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 

OBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


rjpHE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE. 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  &  288  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books 
of  all  kinds. 


The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  btore. 

Key  to  LeVerre  d'Eau  (60c.)  now  ready. 
Key  to  Christophe  Columb  (60  cents)  now 
ready. 


OOKS  —  NEW  AND  SECOND 
Hand — bought,  sold  and  exchanged  at 


B 


YE  BOOKESHOPPE 

353  YONGE  STREET, 

TORONTO. 


COLLEGE  BOOKS,  COLLEGE 
BOOKS. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established 
by  Mr.  James  Yannevar,  in  1866,     Especial  at- 
tention given  to 
Toronto  University  Books, 
Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 
Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books. 


Books  both  new  and  second  hand.  Students  will 
make  a  great  mistake  who  fai)  to  give  us  a  call. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Bookfellers  and  Stationers, 
440  Tonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below 
College  Avenue,  Toronto. 


WM.  WEST  &  CO., 
Yonge  Street, 

9  doors  above  Queen,  and  246  Yonge  St. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot. 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on 
hand.  Splendid  Lace  Boots,  our  own  make, 
good  and  cheap. 


SB.  WINDRUM, 
■  The  Jeweller. 

31  KING  STREET  EAST,  Upstairs. 


In  addition  to  his  Large  Stock  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Watches,  both  American  and 
Swiss,  is  showing  a  full  assortment  of  the 
latest  styles  of  English,  Gold  and  Silver 
Jewellery. 

His  assortment  of  Diamond  and  other  Gem 
Rings  is  most  complete,  and  with  his  lines  of 
American  Jewellery  and  rolled  plate  Chains, 
together  with  a  full  line  of  finest  Silverware, 
Spoons,  Forks,  Cutlery  and  Gold  and  Silver 
headed  Canes,  constitute  one  of  the  best  as- 
sorted stocks  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Cricketing,  Tennis,  and  Football  and  Boxing 
Gloves  at  special  prices. 

Repairing  and  manufacturing  leading  line. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

3]    KING   ST.   EAST  (UPSTAIRS.) 


£)OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


Call  Telephone  No.  3091. 

FISHER'S  EXPRESS  LINE, 
539  Yonge  Street, 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered 

At  Railway  Stations  and  in  all  parts  of  the  City. 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.  Telephone 
commnnication  with  all  parts  of  city. 


The  Students'  Corner 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemi.st, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps    Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 
Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 

JJARRY  A.  COLLINS, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

General  House  Furnishings, 


Pen,  Pocket  and   Table  Cutlery, 
Electro-Plated  Ware, 

Students'  Lamps,  &c. 


90    YONGE  STREET. 

E.&.H.T.ANTHONY&.C0. 

591  Broadway  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Suppiies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Patent 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  and 
Bicycle  Cameras,  »nd  the  Ce- 
lebrated t-taiilev  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  grrat 
variety  irom  $9.00  upwards. 
Ser.d  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

lS"Morethan  40  years  (  s'ab- 
lished  in  this  lin  i  of  businees. 


J 


A.  THOMPSON, 

(Successor  to  Alex.  Linn.) 

TOBACCO,  :  CIGARS,  :  PIPES,  - 

SMOKERS'  SUNDRIES. 
396  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


CLUB  HOTEL, 
416  Yonge  S'. 
V.  T.  BERO,  Proprietor. 
Choice  Brands  Wines,  Liquors  and  Cigars. 
Latest  Improved  Billiard  &  Pool  Tables 

T^HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 

ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 


JOHN  BRIMER, 

210  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
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HERMITAGE. 

Ah  1  ask  me  not  why  I  am  sad ! 
'Tis  yain  to  ask,  and  vain  to  know, 
Tis  nothing,  something  I  once  had, 
Now  lost,  80  soon,  so  long  ago. 

I  could  not  tell  ihee  if  I  would 
The  pain  that  dwells  with  memory  ; 
I  would  not  tell  thee  if  I  could 
Life's  large  lost  po8;.ibility. 

For  this  fair  world  that  seemed  afar 

A  fertile  reach  of  flowery  meads. 

Is  full  of  desolate  paths  that  are 

Barren  and  choked  with  poisonous  weeds. 

The  desolate  i  aths  of  life  that  meet 
And  pass  and  never  meet  again, 
Where  fall  the  fret  of  feverish  feet. 
Complainings  of  neglected  men. 

A  land  of  divers  tongues,  where  few 
Agree,  and  fewer  understand 
The  struggle  of  the  false  and  true. 
Blindly  withholding  hand  from  hand. 

Tis  not  thy  fault  that  I  am  sad, 
In  ihose  large  eyes  there  lies  no  sin, 
For  thou  hast  still  what  once  I  bad, 
Xo  sorrow  for  what  might  have  been. 

Only  one  life  and  one  career 
Out  of  the  years,  only  one  choice 
Of  being;  God,  if  we  should  hear 
And  follow  a  de'usive  voice  I 

If  we  slvould  miss  the  narrow  way 

Of  love,  of  beauty,  and  of  truth. 

Into  the  barren  reaches  stray 

And  harvest  no  large  thoughts  for  growth. 

"Tweie  vain  to  dream,  to  deify, 
As  others  do,  to  feel  the  same, 

hen  old  thoughts  do  not  satisfy. 
Old  altars  smoulder  with  dead  flame. 

The  many  seek  a  dimmer  flame. 
Low  let  us  unto  nature  turn, 
And  follow  no  brief  creed  or  fame. 
How  low  the  lights  of  nature  burn  I 

My  spirit  burns  when  sunset  fills 
The  golden  west  with  dreams  of  light, 
'I  he  purple  cloisters  of  the  hills 
With  flowery  angels  of  delight. 

This  hermitage  is  not  our  choice. 
Cast  far  adrift  in  loneliness, 
'^o  want  a  sympathetic  voice 
'Midst  echoes  of  a  wilderneaa. 


Phillips  Stewart. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  LABOUR. 

A  book  under  the  above  title,  by  Mr.  Philips  Thompson, 
of  Toronto,  has  been  pubHshed,  and  is  on  sale  in  our  book 
stores.  It  is  a  small  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages, 
and  is  printed  in  clear,  large  type,  on  good  paper.  This 
of  itself  says  a  good  deal  for  a  book.  The  use  of  small 
type  should  be  rendered  punishable  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  give  life-long  penitentiary  to  the  man  who 
blinds  another  with  vitriol,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  pub- 
lisher should  escape,  who,  that  his  profits  may  be  greater, 
uses  a  tj'pe  likely  to  occasion  blindness  in  hundreds.  Mr. 
Thompson's  book  states  the  case  of  labour  against  capi- 
tal in  well  written  language,  and  with  a  clearness  which 
leaves  us  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means.  He  agrees  in 
many  respects  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and 
with  the  programme  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  Socialist 
party.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  what  is  called  land 
nationalization.  The  idea  is  that  the  Government  should 
take  charge  of  all  land,  rent  it  to  everybody,  and  by  draw- 
ing this  rent,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  other  tax- 
ation. He  wishes  the  Government  to  do  much  more  than 
this.  He  desires  that  it  take  charge  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, banks  and  insurance  companies  ;  that  it  settle  the 
question  of  wages  and  of  hours  of  labour,  and  that,  if  it  be 
not  to  enter  for  itself  into  every  department  of  business, 
it  is  at  all  events  to  exercise  a  very  close  supervision  over 
them  all. 

All  grain  elevators,  wharves,  warehouses,  express  com- 
panies, steamboat  lines,  mmes,  steel  and  iron  works,  loco- 
motive factories,  and  the  like,  he  would  absorb  and  natu- 
ralize. He  would  do  away  with  the  gold  standard, 
and  allow  Governments  to  issue  paper  money  sufficient  for 
all  the  needs  of  commerce,  and  all  this  and  much  more  he 
would  do,  on  what  are  supposed  to  be  purely  Democratic 
principles,  that  is  to  say,  all  men  in  authority — the  men 
who  are  to  manage  this  new  world  on  this  new  basis — are 
to  be  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  ;  in  other  words,  the 
people  at  large. 

To  any  person  who  has,  with  any  depth,  studied  the 
question,  there  is  no  necessity  for  pointing  out  in  what 
these  doctrines  would  result.  We  have  had  full  oppor- 
tunity in  our  municipal  corporations,  elected  by  the  popu- 
lar vote,  of  observing  the  result  where  the  delegates  of  the 
masses  attempt  to  manage  business  affairs.  In  Toronto 
alone  we  have  found  such  incompetency  and  such  waste  to 
occur  as  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  important  powers 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  place  them  in 
those  of  commissioners,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  take 
others  from  them  still  more  important.  When  these  com- 
missioners in  one  case,  that  of  the  Water  works,  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  greatest  waste  of  all — the  worth- 
less filtering  basin,  and  other  losses — resulted.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  popularly  elected  corporation  have  since  tried 
their  hands,  and  Judge  McDougall's  investigation  shows 
the  result. 

Throughout  America  civic  management  by  the  popular 
vote  has  proved  an  utter  failure.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  business  involving  large  expenditure  so  man- 
aged where  the  same  result  would  not  occur.  Even  if  the 
results  were  otherwise,  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale 
would  be  impossible.  The  plan  of  a  government  manag- 
ing everything,  and  appointing  everybody  to  manage 
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everything  under  pressure  of  a  popular  vote,  would  simply 
mean  that  the  tremendous  election  interests  involved 
would  shortly  lead  to  civil  war  ;  and  this  even  if  honest 
government  were  possible  under  it. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  short  article,  to  quote  fully  the 
doctrines  advocated  in  this  book.  They  are  noticeable, 
because  they  are  held  by  many,  and  their  adherents  are  in- 
increasing.  For  these  reasons  every  young  man — above 
all  every  one  interested  in  education,  whether  his  own  or 
that  of  others — should  read  what  is  there  stated,  not  that 
they  should  beheve,  but  that  they  should  be  prepared  to 
contradict. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  that  in  every  college  there  do  not 
exist  either  regularly  appomted  teachers  of  political 
economy,  or  a  system  of  education  in  that  study  carried 
out  by  the  ordinary  teachers  in  charge.  Nothing  is  more 
deplorable  than  this  mistake.  The  student  can  see,  per- 
haps, that  a  book  relating  to  this  subject  is  wrong,  false, 
pernicious.  But  to  show  others  that  it  is  so  requires 
learning  not  given,  or  seldom  given,  in  our  schools.  If 
the  students  are  not  taught,  the  masses  will  never  be. 

I  might  sum  up  my  view  of  the  work  in  question  by 
saying  that  it  proposes  a  system  of  pubHc  management 
calculated,  in  the  end,  to  take  from  those  who  possess 
means,  whatever  they  have  accumulated,  and  give  it  those 
who  have  accumulated  nothing.  It  would  pay  all  alike 
for  labour,  and  would  put  an  end  to  industry,  for  to  work 
idly  would  draw  as  much  money  as  to  work  faithfully.  It 
would  end  saving,  for  no  one  could  keep  what  he  had 
saved.  It  would  end  honesty,  for  it  sets  out  with  the  idea 
of  confiscation.  It  would  end  independent  exertion,  for 
exertion,  if  made,  would  be  only  made  for  the  general 
body.  It  would  do  away  with  all  wish  to  rise,  for  it  aims 
its  fiercest  blows  at  those  who  have  risen.  It  is  a  work 
to  be  read,  that  people  may  know  what  many  advocate  ; 
but  its  teachings  should  be  opposed  by  all  who  desire  true 
progress,  and  dislike  the  idea  of  destroying  old  and  sure 
foundations  in  the  hope  of  promised  benefits,  doubtful  of 
obtainment,  and,  if  obtained,  certain  to  reveal  themselves 
in  their  true  colours,  the  deadliest  injuries  to  humanity. 

R.  W.  Phipps. 


NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

Up  the  starry  hills  of  heaven  rise,  then  radiant  autumn  moon  ! 

Throw  thy  mystic  mask  of  beauty 

In  sublime  and  solemn  duty 
O'er  the  slumbering  world  of  mortals,  doomed  to  dissolution  soon. 

As  a  dream  dispelled  at  dawning,  when  the  darkness  turns  to  day, 

As  a  cloud  the  strong  wind  chases 

Through  the  far  aerial  spaces, 
So  is  Life,  of  Love  begotten,  swift,  like  Love,  to  pass  away. 

jOne  night  waits  for  each  and  other,  all  the  road  of  death  must  tread ; 

See  the  daylight  burn  to  darkness  ; 

Feel  the  clammy  corpse's  starkness  ; 
Solve  the  mystery  of  living,  and  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Is  there  aught  in  life  to  live  for,  power  that  passes,  love  that  lies. 

Friendship  weaker  than  is  water  ? 

Are  not  all  we  sealed  for  slaughter 
By  the  despot  hand  of  Death,  who,  all-subduing,  never  dies  ? 

Deathward  ever,  deathward  ever,  flows  the  troubled  stream  of  life, 

On  with  mad,  relentless  motion 

To  oblivion's  broad  ocean. 
Where  the  sources  of  existence  sever  in  the  senseless  strife. 

Thou,  but  thou  shin'st  on  serenely,  circling  to  the  spheric  tune, 

Chill  and  changeless  :  on  thy  bosom. 

Like  a  ghostly  golden  blossom. 
Sleeps  life's  semblance,  sun-shed,  silent ;  palely  radiant  plenilunel 

GVVYN  ArAUN. 


CHARLES  READE* 

Dull  and  commonplace  as  are  many  biographies,  it  was 
impossible  that  such  an  one  should  have  been  written  of 
Charles  Reade.  The  work  before  us  might  more  properly 
be  described  as  an  autobiography,  since  the  compilers 
have  allowed  their  subject  to  speak  for  himself  in  his 
numerous  letters  and  diaries,  and  have  contented  them- 
selves with  ordering  and  arranging  into  a  systematic  whole 
the  story  of  his  life  and  works.  It  is  all  the  more  satis- 
factory that  it  should  be  thus  in  this  case,  seeing  that  the 
work  is  edited  by  two  near  relatives,  and  the  very  fact  of 
relationship  is  apt,  however  carefully  guarded  against,  to 
prejudice  the  mind  and  influence  the  judgment  of  literary 
executors.  A  few  such  instances  occur  throughout  this 
biography,  but  much  can  be  forgiven  the  authors,  who 
have  evidently  been  sincere  in  their  desire  to  place  certain 
matters  in  connection  with  Charles  Reade's  life  in  their 
true  light,  and  who  have,  doubtless,  been  goaded  into  a 
somewhat  spirited  advocacy  of  his  cause,  by  the  incorrect 
estimate  of  strangers,  and  the  malicious  criticisms  of 
enemies.  The  Rev.  Compton  Reade,  in  the  preface,  ac- 
knowledges his  responsibility  for  whatever  opinions  are 
hazarded  on  men  and  things.  He  tells  us  that  he  "  has 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  near  relative,  of  a  founda- 
tion member — for  a  quarter  of  a  century — of  his  uncle's 
college,  and  of  a  close  literary  association."  The  selection 
of  the  fragments  from  Charles  Reade's  correspondence  and 
literary  remains  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Reade, 
his  literary  executor.  Such  being  the  case  one  is  prepared 
for  an  interesting  memoir,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  Literary 
biographies  are  always  entertaining,  and  the  strong  indi- 
viduality of  Charles  Reade,  combined  with  his  high  repu- 
tation and  popularity  as  an  author,  have  contributed 
materially  to  enhance  the  value  and  interest  of  the  record 
of  his  life. 

Full  details  are  given  of  Charles  Reade's  ancestry,  from 
which  it  appears  he  was  of  gentle  birth,  the  son  of  Squire 
Reade,  of  the  manor  of  Ipsden,  and  Anna  Maria  Scott- 
Waring.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
who  preferred  his  country  life  and  its  field  sports  to  the 
glamour  of  the  city  and  political  preferment.  In  this  par- 
ticular Charles  was  a  true  son  of  his  father,  as  many  anec- 
dotes told  of  him  plainly  show  ;  though,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Charles  Reade's  constant  boast  through  life  was, 
we  are  told,  that  "  he  was,  par  excellence,  his  mother's  son, 
a  Scott-Waring  rather  than  a  Reade  !  "  From  the  ac- 
count given  of  Mrs.  Reade,  it  is  easily  seen  that  Charles 
inherited  from  his  mother  those  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  which  made  him  so  conspicuous  : 

"  The  mother  of  Charles  Reade  was  no  common  woman.  Born 
under  the  torrid  sun  of  Madras,  immersed  while  yet  a  girl  in  the 
life  of  politics,  society  and  the  Court,  she  was,  before  all  things,  a 
lady.  Haydn  taught  her  music,  and  Sheridan  epigram  and  re 
partee.  Her  manner  was  perfect,  and  her  conversational  power  so 
extraordinary  as  to  have  fascinated  so  superior  a  master  of  rhetoric 
as  Samuel  Wilberforce." 

Charles  Reade  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and 
was  born  on  the  8th  of  June,  18 14.  His  school  days  at 
Rose  Hill,  Iffley,  and  at  Staines  were  anything  but  pleas- 
ant memories  to  him,  and  his  great  regret  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  had  never  been  at  a  public  school.  His  elec- 
tion to  a  Demyship  at  Magdalen  College  was  not  due  alto- 
gether to  his  having  friends  at  Court,  but  to  his  own 
merit.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  chief  requirements  at  the 
examination  was  ability  to  write  an  English  essay.  In 
this  Reade  excelled,  even  as  a  youth.  The  subject  of  the 
essay  given  at  the  time  Reade  applied,  was  "  How  far  is 
Ambition  productive  of  Virtue  ?  "  The  other  candidates, 
to  a  man,  the  narrator  of  the  incident  tells  us, 

"  imagining  the  college  expected  them  to  glorify  Uriah  Heeplsh- 
ness,  proceeded  on  the  old  trite  track  to  decry  ambition,  as  one  of 
the  devastating  forces  of  humanity.  Charles  Reade,  however, 
being  himself  wildly  ambitious,  was  not  so  canting  a  hypocrite  as 


*  Charles  Reade,  D.C.L  ,  Dramatist,  Novelist,  Journalist.  A 
Memoir  Compiled  Chiefly  from  his  Literary  Remains.  By  Charles 
L.  Reade  and  the  Rev.  Compton  Reade.  With  Portrait,  pp.  x., 
448.    i2mo..  Cloth,  $1.25.    New  York  :  Harper  Brothers. 
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tc  abuse  a  quality  he  admired  so  intensely.  He  tonk  pan  and 
wrote  con  brio,  yet  judgmatically,  his  ideas.  .  .  .  Without  am- 
bition as  a  motive  power,  he  contended,  there  would  be  no  excel- 
lence, nothing  but  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  ...  Further, 
he  argued  that  the  sole  alternative  of  ambition  would  be  a  chaotic 
stagnation  of  all  the  mental  faculties  ;  and,  in  brief,  his  peroration 
was  the  warmest  eulogium  of  the  very  quality  which  the  other  can- 
didates had  been  gibbeting  as  the  meanest  of  vices." 

This  original  conduct  of  Reade's  elicited  this  approving 
comment  from  one  of  the  tutors  :  "Good  heavens, here  is  a 
boy  who  gives  us  his  own  ideas  instead  of  other  people's  !" 
Dr.  Routh,  the  President  of  the  college,  endorsed  the 
favourable  verdict  of  his  subordinate,  and  Charles  Reade 
became  Demy  of  Magdalen.  No  more  characteristic 
anecdote  could  be  told  of  Charles  Reade.  He  was  honest 
and  straightforward,  even  Quixotic  at  times,  but  sincere 
always. 

His  undergraduate  life  was  uneventful  enough,  and  his 
whole  academic  career  irksome  to  him.  He  was  succes- 
sively Demy,  Fellow,  Dean,  and  Vice-President  of  his 
college — Magdalen,  but  took  no  very  active  part  in  college 
Jife,  except  upon  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  the  Fel- 
lows into  stipendiaries,  at  fixed  salaries.  Reade  showed 
that  this  move  would  render  the  Fellows  no  longer  "  the 
masters  in  their  own  house,  and  that  the  control  of  their 
vast  estates  would  virtually  pass  from  them." 

He  interested  himself  in  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
BuUey,  as  successor  to  that  "  poor  human  fossil,"  Dr. 
Routh,  in  the  Presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  and  when 
the  rapacious  University  Commissioners  attacked  the 
revenues  of  the  college,  with  a  view  to  its  reorganization, 
Charles  Reade  stepped  into  the  breach  and  did  much  to 
undo  the  mischief  done  by  the  stupidity  and  cupidity  of 
the  President  and  Fellows.  By  his  "  Rupertlike  impetu- 
osity," he  carried  all  opposition  before  him,  and  saved  his 
college  at  a  most  critical  period  of  her  history. 

Charles  Reade's  acquaintanceship  with  Laura  Seymour 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of  his  serious 
career  as  an  author  and  a  man  of  letters.  His  biographer 
tells  us  that  "  like  almost  every  author  who  has  attained 
celebrity,  he  began  by  sowing  a  large  crop  of  literary  wild 
oats.  "He  believed  himself  to  be  a  dramatist  born,  and  at 
the  outset  his  thoughts  focussed  themselves  entirely-  upon 
the  stage."  This  infatuation,  and  one  can  scarcely  call  it 
by  another  name,  remained  always  present  with  him,  and 
upon  his  tombstone  he  wished  to  have  written  :  "  Charles 
Reade,  Dramatist,  Novelist,  Journalist,"  placing  his  favour- 
ite occupation  in  the  first  place.  He  was  always  true  to 
his  CO}'  and  oftentimes  unresponsive  mistress,  and  wooed 
her  with  an  ardour  worthy  of  a  better  reward  than  was 
vouchsafed  him.  The  chief,  the  dominating  trait  of  his 
whole  character  is  well  summed  up  in  the  remark  : 
"Charles  Reade  thirsted  not  so  much  for  gold  as  for  fame  ; 
xxo  man  suffered  less  from  the  auri  sacra  fames  ;  none  was 
less  mercenary."  And  this  seems  strange  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  at  the  time  Charles  Reade  first  essayed 
authorship,  a  good  novel  commanded  a  high  price,  and  he 
was  never  well  off  in  this  world's  goods,  being  extravagant 
and  careless  in  money  matters — whereas  there  was  little  or 
no  encouragement  held  out  for  a  good  play,  and  yet  it  is 
not  strange  when  one  remembers  who  and  what  Charles 
Reade  was. 

Mrs.  Seymour  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Buckstone's  Hay- 
market  Company,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Compton 
Reade,  "  never  an  actress  of  the  very  highest  rank;  but 
she  was  magnanimous  and  appreciative,  and,  like  many 
women  of  her  calibre,  could  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  real  and  a  sham  gentleman."  The  relationship 
between  Charles  Reade  and  Mrs.  Seymour  is  paralleled  in 
that  which  existed  between  Mr.  Lewes  and  George  Eliot. 
It  was  something  more  than  a  mere  literary  partnership,  and 
as  his  biographer,  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade,  an  avowed  atheist,  and  a  man  who,  on  philosophic 
grounds,  despised  morality,  clearly  and  unequivocally 
acquits  Charles  Reade  and  Mrs.  Seymour  of  anything  even 
savouring  of  a  liaison^  or  a  morganatic  marriage,  we  can 
only  say,  with  him,  and  believing  in  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  Charles  Reade  :  "  Honi  soit  qui  tnal  y  pense  .'" 
This  friendship  was  a  lasting  one,  and  was  the  making  of 


Reade.    Laura  Seymour  was  indeed  "  the  architect  of  his 
fortune,  if  not  of  his  reputation." 

"  Peg  Wofiington,"  the  novel,  and  "  Masks  and  Faces," 
the  drama,  were  deemed  by  Charles  Reade  the  "first 
fruits  "  of  his  genius,  and  are  incomparably  the  best  work 
done  by  him  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  dramatist.  Upon  them 
both  he  lavished  his  tenderest  care,  his  most  loving  elabora- 
tion ;  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  for  graphic  force,  bril- 
liancy of  execution,  and  sustained  power  "  Peg  Woffing- 
toa  "  stands  unrivalled  in  the  list  of  English  novels  ;  while 
"  Masks  and  Faces  "  will  always  rank  deservedly  high,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  "  one  of  the  very 
best  finished  comedies  of  modern  times."  From  the 
pecuniary  result  of  the  sales  of  his  next  novel,  "  Christie 
Johnstone,"  we  are  certainly  justified  in  regarding  it  only 
as  a  sHcces  d'estune.  as  Compton  Reade  phrases  it.  The 
next  novel,  "  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,"  was  instantly 
and  enthusiastically  recognized  by  the  public  as  a  master- 
piece. Its  publication  must  be  regarded  as  a  veritable 
victory  for  Charles  Reade.  He  had  at  last  caught  the 
public  ear,  at  last  had  achieved  what  he  was  thirsting  for 
—fame.  Its  morale  was  thus  eloquently  stated  by  Serjeant 
Cox,  the  editor  of  The  Critic  : — 

"  It  is  a  principle-novel,  aimed  against  a  system,  and  that  system 
one  of  the  most  crying  evils  which  affect  humanity  ;  it  attacks  that 
code  of  discipline  which  converts  error  into  crime,  crime  into  mad- 
ness ;  which  makes  pickpockets  burglars,  and  burglars  murderers; 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  philanthropy,  inflicts  tortures  beside 
which  the  most  cruel  refinements  of  the  Inquisition  were  as  gentle 
mercies  ;  which  treats  the  criminal  as  a  machine  to  be  systema- 
tized, and  not  as  a  soul  to  be  saved  ;  it  is  levelled  at  the  solitary, 
separate  and  silent  system  of  treating  criminals." 

Such  a  work,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  the  novels  of 
Charles  Reade,  was  born  of  his  boundless  sympathies,  his 
exceeding  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  his  undying 
hatred  of  their  opposites.  Nearly  all  his  novels  were  what 
arc  called  "  principle  novels  "— that  is,  they  were  aimed 
at  the  great  social  abuses  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  to  these  novels  is  attributable  much  of 
the  change  which  came  over  pulilic  opinion  with  reference 
to  them.  Notable  in  this  respect  are  "  Hard  Cash,"  di- 
rected against  private  asylums,  and  "  Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place,"  which  deals  with  trades-unionism,  its  terrorism, 
and  the  outrages  incident  thereto*.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  further  his  literary  works  ;  their  names  and 
purpose  are  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  of 
them  there  is  that  high  literar}^,  artistic,  and  noble  sincer- 
ity so  characteristic  of  all  Charles  Reade's  writings.  He 
battled  long  and  single  handed  against  pride,  prejudice, 
and  ignorance,  and  it  is  liis  liighest  praise  to  say  that  he 
overcame  them  all  by  the  lionesty  of  his  purpose,  the  per- 
tinacity of  his  will  power,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
-  genius. 

Charles  Reade's  religious  principles  are  well  expressed 
and  summed  up  in  the  touching  epitaph  which  he  wrote 
for  himself,  and  with  wliich  we  shall  close  this  sketch  of  his 
life  and  work  : 

HERE  LIES, 
BY  THE  SIDE  OF  HIS  BELOVfD  FRIEND, 
THE  MORTAL  REMAINS  OF 
CHARLES  READE 
DRAMATIST,  NOVELIST,  JOURNALIST. 
Uts  last  words  to  mankind  are  on  this  stone  : 

"  I  hope  for  a  resurrection — not  from  any  power  in  nature,  I  ut 
from  the  will  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent,  who  made  nature  and 
me.  He  created  man  out  of  nothing,  wMch  nature  could  not.  He 
can  restore  man  from  the  dust,  which  nature  cannot. 

"  And  I  hope  for  holiness  and  happiness  in  a  future  life — not  fo 
anything  I  have  said  or  done  in  this  body,  but  from  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  He  has  promised  His  intercession  to  all  who  seek  it,  and  He 
will  not  break  His  word  ;  that  intercession  once  granted  cannot  be 
rejected  ;  for  He  is  God,  and  His  merits  infinite  ;  a  man's  sins  are 
but  human  and  finite. 

"  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.'  '  If  any 
man  sin  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Righteous,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  Amen." 

F.  w.  y. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

At  this,  the  beginning  of  its  Eighth  Annual  Volume,  the  con- 
ductors of  The  Varsity  desire  once  more  to  bring  before  its 
readers  some  of  the  claims  w^hich  The  Varsity  has  upon  the 
University  public. 

First  of  all,  it  is  the  University  Journal.  Upon- this  ground,  it 
should  appeal  powerfully  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  Uni- 
versity men,  whether  graduates  or  undergraduates.  It  is,  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration,  the  one  and  only  link  which  binds 
the  graduate  to  his  former  Alma  Mater;  and,  whatever  may  be 
said,  in  a  deprecating  way,  of  sentiment,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  our  lives  and  actions.  In  the  case 
of  our  University,  especially,  is  it  needful  to  cultivate  such  a  spirit. 
Being  under  political  control,  and  being  the  national  University  of 
the  Province,  free  to  all,  it  cannot  gather  about  it  the  same  class  of 
alumni  as  the  different  church  colleges  are  able  to  do.  These  latter 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  regular  organization  and  work  of  the 
different  denominations,  and  as  such  appeal  most  successfully  to 
the  adherents  of  these  denominations,  many  of  whom  are  bound 
to  their  church  colleges  by  other  and  closer  ties.  Loyalty  to  a 
church  and  its  institutions  is  the  great  and  enduring  hold  which  a 
denominational  college  has  over  every  member  of  the  same.  But 
the  case  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  different.  Independent  as 
it  is  in  one  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  very  dependent  in  another.  Free 
from  that  somewhat  fluctuating  support  v/hich  other  colleges  re- 
ceive, it  is,  oh  the  other  hand,  subject  to  political  control,  with  all 
which  such  a  system  means,  and  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
and  public  criticism.  Its  real  and  true  strength  lies  in  the  simple 
and  faithful  regard  with  which  her  graduates  and  friends  look  after 
her  interests.  Its  very  life  is  the  love  and  affection  of  its  alumni. 
If  we  seem  to  place  great  stress  upon  this  point,  it  is  because  we 
are  most  profoundly  impressed  with  its  importance.  In  order  that 
such  a  spirit  may  be  encouraged  and  kept  vigorously  alive,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  the  undergraduates  should  realize  their  position 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  They  should  not  think  that  their  duty 
towards  their  college  is  compassed  by  a  mere  conventional  obseiv- 
ance  of  rules  and  regulations,  payment  of  fees,  and  attendance  at 
lectures.  They  should  do  something  more  than  all  this.  They 
should  be  very  jealous  of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and,  indeed,  what,  after  all,  is  the  University  apart  from  the 
men  who  are,  and  those  who  hope  to  become,  its  alumni  And 
what  is  its  reputation  and  good  name  worth  if  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  bring  discredit  in  any  way  upon  it  ?  And  in  this 
connection,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  as  much  injury  done  by 
apathy  and  neglect  as  by  positive  action. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  that  students,  above  all  others, 
should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  University, 
ot  respect  for  its  professoriate,  and  of  chivalrous  regard  for  its 
institutions  and  customs.  In  a  large  University,  like  our  own,  we 
are  apt  to  regard  mere  strength  of  numbers  as  a  criterion  of  suc- 
cess, and  to  measure  everything  by  this  standard.  But  numbers 
may  be,  and  often  are,  a  great  source  cf  weakness,  owing  to  lack 
of  unity  and  cohesion.  But,  however  greatly  the  tastes  of  students 
may  differ,  however  dissimilar  their  characters  may  be,  however 
widely  their  chosen  paths  may  diverge,  the  University  and  its  in- 
stitutions form  a  common  meeting-ground,  a  central  rallying-point, 
at  which  all  may  unite  and  gather  courage  and  inspiration  for  the 
future.   We  cannot  all  agree  upon  all  subjects,  we  cannot  all  see 


eye  to  eye  in  all  matters,  but  we  can  all  unite  in  a  loyal  support  of 
our  Alma  Mater. 

Amongst  University  institutions,  The  Varsity  occupies  an 
important  place.  li  there  is  anyone  object  for  which  a  University 
should  exist,  it  is  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  literary  tastes. 
In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  modern  business  life  this  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, and  a  preference  expressed  for  scientific  and  practical  pur- 
suits. This  is  perhaps  natural,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dominate  everything.  A  University  training  is  a  very  proper  pre- 
paration for  a  professional  career,  but  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
solely  with  a  view  to  its  possible  benefit  in  this  direction.  About 
all  that  a  University  training  can  do  for  a  man  is  to  furnish  him 
with  principles  for  future  action  calculated  to  satisfy  what  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  his  instinct  for  conduct  and  his  instinct  for  beauty. 

In  Canada  we  have  not  the  leisure  class,  to  be  met  with  in  Eng- 
land, nor  the  wealthy  class,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  who 
are  independent,  to  a  great  extent,  of  external  circumstances,  and 
who  can  cultivate  their  literary  and  artistic  tastes  without  calculat- 
ing as  to  how  much  they  will  minister  to  their  necessities,  or  how 
far  they  will  go  in  helping  to  secure  a  competence.  Therefore, 
when  we  have  a  chance  of  indulging  our  literary  tastes,  and  of  cul- 
tivating literature  and  the  "  humanities,"  afforded  by  our  four 
years'  sojourn  at  a  University,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  make  the  best  of  our  time,  and  strive  to  realize  the  fullest 
benefit  from  opportunities  which  may  never  occur  again  to  many 
of  us. 

To  those  who  have,  or  who  are  cultivating  literature  and  literary 
tastes,  and  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  University  and  its 
affairs.  The  Varsity  affords  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  these 
tastes  and  of  that  interest  which  the  Editors  have  ever  striven  to 
make  open  and  accessible  to  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  these 
things.  Those  who  have  left  the  University  can,  by  a  criticism  of 
current  educational,  literary,  social,  or  University  affairs,  do  a  real 
service  to  the  public  and  to  the  readers  of  The  Varsity,  and  by 
reading  its  pages  can  keep  themselves  en  rapport  with  contempor- 
ary life  and  thought  at  the  University.  Those  who  are  still  with 
us  can  find  an  outlet  for  their  literary  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and 
will  thereby  obtain  practice,  and  with  practice  gain  confidence, 
power,  and  skill  in  literary  composition,  and  independence  of 
thought  in  literary  criticism,  all  of  which  will  have  an  influence  far 
beyond  the  immediate  present.  Aided  by  all  these  agencies,  and 
encouraged  by  the  sympathy,  confidence,  and  practical  help  of 
graduates,  undergraduates,  and  friends  of  the  University  and  of 
higher  education.  The  Varsity  can  in  some  measure  reaUze  the 
attainment  of  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  can  become  a  worthy 
and  helpful  "journal  of  literature.  University  thought,  and  events." 


year  dinners. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  what  course  will  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  annual  University  Dinner.  The  usual 
diversity  of  opinion  is  expressed,  and  the  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  proposal  to  hold  a  "  union  "  dinner  of  Arts  and 
Medical  students.  What  the  students  will  finally  determine  on  is, 
as  yet,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  case  tGo  strong  a  divergence  of 
opinion  may  ensue,  after  the  matter  has  been  pretty  freely  dis- 
cussed. The  Varsity  has  a  suggestion  to  offer  which  may  solve 
the  difficulty,  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 

The  proposal  which  The  Varsity  has  to  offer  is  simply  this  : 
that  the  students  of  each  year  hold  a  dinner  or  supper  of  their  own, 
choose  their  own  time  and  place,  elect  their  own  officers,  invite 
their  own  guests,  and  manage  the  affair  entirely  themselves. 

It  will  be  admitted  without  much  question  that  with  the  increas- 
ing numbers  who  enroll  themselves  at  the  university,  it  has  become 
a  positive  impossibility  for  a  man  to  know  ten  per  cent,  of  his 
fellow-students.  All  that  he  can  now  hope  to  do  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  in  the  same  year  as  himself,  and  more  or 
less  intimately  with  those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  course  as 
himself.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  difficulty  of  large  numbers 
again  asserting  itself,  the  plan  we  propose  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case — in  so  far  as  the  promotion  of  sociability 
and  friendly  intercourse  are  concerned,  and  we  presume  such  are 
the  objects  in  view. 

Each  year  contains,  on  an  average,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
students.  Now,  whilst  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to  dine, 
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say  three  hundred  persons,  with  comfort  to  each  and  all,  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  dine  seventy- five  to  a  hundred 
at  a  time.  The  experiment  of  a  large  dinner  has  been  tried  several 
times,  under  various  conditions  and  circumstances,  by  the  students, 
and  in  no  case  has  the  experience  been  satisfactory  to  all. 

By  the  method  we  propose  we  are  confident  that  the  excellent 
custom  of  college  dinners  could  be  maintained  without  sacrificing 
any  important  principle,  or  doing  away  with  any  established  cus- 
tom. On  the  contrary,  we  are  certain  that  more  true  sociability,  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  class-feeling  and  sentiment  will  be  thereby 
encouraged  and  promoted.  By  this  means  the  men  of  each  year 
will  be  able  to  know  one  another  better,  and  will  pull  together  more 
unitedly,  and  will  be  more  apt  to  make  and  retain  friendships  which 
will  last  throughout  the  college  course  and  not  terminate  even 
then.  Again,  each  class  will  be  able  to  decide  more  satisfactorily 
what  sort  of  an  entertainment  they  prefer,  what  they,  as  a  class, 
can  afford,  and  what  will  please  the  majority  better  than  a  general 
Committee  acting  for  the  v/hole  body  of  students.  In  fact,  the  more 
the  question  is  discussed,  the  more  does  the  proposal  of  class  dm- 
ners  reveal  innate  possibilities  of  good  which  we  are  sure  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  students  as  a  body. 

But  whatever  action  the  students  take,  we  would  strongly  advo- 
cate the  holding  of  a  Graduating  Class  Dinner  on  the  evening  of 
Commencement  Day.  This,  of  all  other  customs,  should  be  kept 
up,  and  its  advantages  are  so  well  known  and  so  patent  as  to  re. 
quire  no  more  comment  on  our  part.  We  hope  that  the  class  of 
'88  will  see  that  the  custom  is  honoured  this  year,  not  in  the  breach, 
but  in  the  observance. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dinners,  we  may  as  well  enquire,  what 
does  the  Fourth  Year  propose  to  do  about  dining  the  Freshmen  ? 
This  good  custom  was  most  happily  and  successfully  inaugurated 
last  year,  and  we  hope  will  not  be  allowed  to  die  out.  This  enter- 
tainment should  be  held  sometime  before  the  Christmas  vacation, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  Varsity  is,  of  course,  expressing  only  its  own  views  on 
these  subjects,  and  will  be  only  too  glad  if  they  should  bear  good 
fruit  in  the  shape  cf  discussion,  and  eventually  of  practical  and 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  students.  We  are  always  fond  of 
theorizing  about  sociability  ;  let  us  put  some  of  our  theories  into 
practice. 


COMMUNICATION. 
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VARSITY  ATHLETICS. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — Permit  me  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  maiority  of  our  undergraduates  towards  the  athletic  as- 
sociations of  the  college, and  also  in  regard  to  certain  reforms  which 
to  me  appear  expedient  in  this  connection.  The  undeniable  suc- 
cess of  our  games  this  year,  and  of  our  Rugby  fifteen  up  to  the 
time  of  their  meeting  the  Ottawa  cannibals,  might  lead  persons 
who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts,  to  think  that  the  ath- 
letic spirit  is  thoroughly  alive  among  our  undergraduates,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  stranger  visiting  our  lawn  on  a  bright  afternoon,  and 
seeing  our  boys  swarming  over  the  grass,  might  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive.  Let  us  con- 
sider first  the  question  of  football  alone.  I  have  for  years  had  in 
my  head  a  Utopian  idea  of  uniting  all  our  able-bodied  students 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  game,  whether  it  be  Association  or  Rugby. 
The  advantages  of  this  seem  to  me  to  be  apparent.  There  would 
be  a  greater  esprit  de  corps  among  all  our  football  men.  At  present 
we  are  a  rops  of  sand.  Association  men  and  Rugby  men  lack  a 
thorough  and  appreciative  sympathy  with  each  other.  There  is  a 
greater  or  less  tendency  to  exclusiveness  fostered  by  the  present 
system.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  all  played  one  game,  in  five  years 
we  might  have  four  or  five  fifteens,  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  which 
would  be  able  to  defeat  Guelph,  Upper  Canada,  Trinity  or  To- 
ronto. The'third  would  grapple  with  Ottawa  and  McGill  ;  the 
second  could  clean  out  Harvard  and  Yale,  while  we  would  send 
our  first  fifteen  over  to  England  to  humiliate  the  mother  country. 
I  hope  this  mild  suggestion  will  be  considered.  Space  forbids  that 
I  should  pursue  the  topic  further  than  Europe.  There  are  several 
other  matters  which  require  attention.  Many  friends  of  the 
college  have  been  pained  to  see  that  the.  undergraduates  have  re- 


sponded so  poorly  to  the  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  annual 
games.  There  are  many  praiseworthy  exceptions,  and  allowance 
must  be  made  also  for  students  who  could  not  really  afford  to  sub- 
scribe. Nevertheless,  the  result  has  been  to  prove  convincingly  the 
lack  of  a  proper  athletic  spirit  in  the  majority  of  our  students.  If 
they  had  had  the  proper  feeling  they  would  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  the  games  all  through  the  year.  It  would  be 
the  red  letter  day  of  the  season,  and  they  would  have  pinched 
their  pockets  in  other  respects  in  order  to  open  them  well  in  this. 
It  is  a  shame  that  friends  of  the  college  should  be  called  upon  to 
subscribe  for  such  an  object. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  high  schools, 
which  now  turn  out  the  large  majority  of  the  undergraduates,  do 
not  foster  the  athletic  spirit.    In  many,  an  "  actin'  pole  "  and  a  few 
feet  of  fcot-v/orn  grass  constitute  their  only  field  for  muscu'rtr 
development.    Among  a  certain  class  of  our  undergraduates  there 
are  too  many  who  think  it  sufficient  to  kick  the  ball  around  for 
half  a  T  hour  affer  lectures  in  a  random  vi^ay  with  their  a'.l-day 
clothes  on.     This  system  does  not  conduce  to  cleanliness  and 
health,  to  say  nothing  of  athletic  improvement.    Of  course  time  is 
valuable  and  it  takes  time  lo  dress,  and  m.onsy  -is  valuable  and  it 
takes  money  to  buy  a  jersey  and  knickerbockers.    My  idea  is  th.at 
the  Rugby  and  Associaiion  Clubs  should  unite  on  a  uniform  suit 
which  would  he  less  expensive — say  white  canvas  jacket  and 
knickerbockeis,  with  blue  belt  and  hose.    They  could  order  these 
by  the  dozen  wholesale  and  have  them  for  purchase  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  $1  50  or  $2  00  per  suit.    Students  could  get  them  by  pay- 
ing a  small  sum  down  and  the  rest  when  they  were  able.    What  a 
sight  it  would  be  to  see  three  or  four  games  of  football  on  the 
lawn,  six'y  or  seventy  men,  all  in  white  and  blue  suits  !  There 
would  be  also  a  practical  advantage  from  the  fact  that  twice  as 
mapy  students  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  to  the  gymnasium 
and  dress,  and  the  athkiic  spirit  would  be  strongly  stimulated. 
This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  that  gloomy,  barn-like,  foul-smel- 
ling sty  dignified  by  the  name  of  gymnasium,  in  which  our  athletes 
are  compelled  to  swelter.     Something  should  be  done  by  the 
authorities  to  make  this  a  place  suitable  for  breathing  purposes. 
One  thing  is  needed,  however,  without  which  the  gymnasium  will 
ne /er  am.ount  to  much.    At  present,  if  you  enter  it  in  the  afternoon, 
you  see  a  few  swinging  clubs  in  a  desultory  manner,  others  list- 
lessly hoisting  dumb-bells,  and  the  rest  in  a  wandering,  aimless 
way  pulling  at  v/eights.    The  parallel  bars,  ladders,  trapezes,  flying 
ring,  and  the  horizontal  bar  and  vaulting  pole  are  but  spasmodi- 
cally used.    Why  is  all  this?    The  reason  is  that  the  students  do 
not  know  how  to  use  them.    An  instructor  is  necessary.  Those 
who  remember  the  days  of  old  Professor  Andrews,  who  taught  in 
a  down  town  gym.nasium  years  ago,  and  those  who  have  seen 
his  class  at  work,  will  understand  what  our  gymnasium  wants. 
Let  us  enquire  more  minutely  into   the  working  of  such  a 
class  and  its  advantages  will  be  clearly  seen.     The  instructor 
ought  to  be  a  musician  and  the  greater  part  of  the  class  work 
should  be  done  in  well-marked  musical  time,  the  teacher  playing 
lively  and  spirited  airs.    First  the  class  forms  in  line  and  numbers  ; 
each  man  has  his  proper  place,  graduated  according  to  muscular- 
ability.    There  is,  of  course,  emulation  to  stand  well  up  in  the  class 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  practising  every  day.    The  pro 
gramme  opens  with  a  five  or  ten  minutes  run  round  the  gymnasium. 
The  line  breaks  into  two  and  the  leaders  of  each  begin  winding 
in  intricate  designs.    Each  man  has  only  to  follow  the  man  in 
front  of  him  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  human  kaleidoscope. 
After  this  they  march  around  to  the  racks  and  take  the  dumb  bells, 
go  through  a  pretty  exercise  to  music  followed  by  a  similar  one 
with  clubs,  staccato  music  being  used  for  the  dumb  bell  exercises 
and  more  rythmatic  music  for  the  club-swinging.    Then  the  class 
takes  the  parallel  bars,  and  one  after  another  its  members  do  the 
band  hops,  forward  and  backward,  the  jumping  grasshopper, 
raising  and  swinging,  the  letter  "L"  and  other  feats.    Each  man 
goes  as  far  as  he  can  and  then  drops  out.    He  knows  exactly  how 
many  times  he  can  raise  himself  from  half  arm  and  how  much  he 
can  do  of  each  exercise,  and  is  stimulated  bv  go.od-natured  emula- 
tion and  by  the  encouragement  derived  from  feeling  his  own 
gradual  gain  in  ability.    The  vaulting  with  one  and  two  hands 
follows,  and  the  horizontal  bar,  with  feats  of  varied  descriptions 
from  "  Skinning  the  Cat "  to  the  "  Giant's  Swing."    As  before, 
each  man  does  all  he  can  and  drops  out,  while  the  better  men  go 
onward  to  the  nobler  feats  and  he  looks  on  with  admiring  eye  and 
is  determined  some  day  to  be  able  to  do  that  too.    The  trapeze, 
ladders,  and  rings  follow  in  the  same  way.    If  we  had  such  a 
system  each  man,  when  he  came  to  the  gymnasium  every  afternoon 
would  know  exactly  what  to  do.    He  would  know  in  what  he  was 
weakest  and  would  devote  his  time  to  making  up  the  deficiency. 
Above  all  there  is  the  fascinating  interest  that  inevitably  attaches 
to  it.    With  him  daily  exercise  is  performed  not  now  as  a  duty 
only,  but  with  the  keenest  pleasure.    Boxing  would  not  then,  as  it 
does  now,  vary  between  useless  tapping  on  the  one  hand  and  pro- 
miscuous slugging  on  the  other,  and  fencing  would  become  a  grace- 
ful art  instead  of  an  angular  series  of  alternate  stabs. 

The  gymnasium  lies  at  the  root  of  our  success  in  footbal', 
cricket,  running  or  jumping,  and  we  will  never  distinguish  our- 
selves in  any  of  these  branche?  till  we  have  a  radical  reform  in  its 
management, 

W,  A,  Frost. 
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THE  VARSm 


ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


The  following  extract  from  an  article  on  "  The  Physical  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Athlete,"  by  Dr.  Sargent,  in  the  November  Scrib- 
ner's,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  cross- 
country race  on  Thursday  :  "  The  essential  requisites  of  a  long- 
distance runner  are  a  strong  heart  and  capacious  lungs  in  a  broad, 
deep  and  mobile  chest.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  to 
those  who  understand  the  physiology  of  exercise.  To  sustain 
long-continued  exertion  latent  energy  in  the  muscles  used  is  neces- 
sary, and  also  a  ready  means  of  supplying  these  muscles  with  an 
increased  amount  of  oxygen  while  in  action,  and  of  carrying 
away  the  carbonic  acid  that  results  from  the  combustion  in  the 
tissues.  Hence  the  necessity  of  breathing  faster  while  running 
than  while  walking,  and  unless  this  exchange  of  gases  can  be 
carried  on  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  organism  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, there  soon  comes  nd  end  to  further  muscular  activity, 
though  the  muscles  themselves  may  be  far  from  exhaustion." 


Here,  also,  is  something  about  the  legs  of  sprint  runners,to  which 
I  cordially  subscribe,  having  made  a  careful  examination  of  several 
pairs  of  legs  at  the  annual  sports  :  "  We  feel  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  relatively  long  limbs  with  a  short  body,  full  chest,  and 
small  bones,  will  characterize  the  typical  short-distance  runner 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  The  small  girth  of  the  legs  of  runners 
is  often  mystifying.  From  the  girth  of  a  muscle  we  get  a  correct 
idea  of  its  volume,  or  transverse  diameters,  but  learn  little  of  its 
length  and  the  extent  of  its  contractile  fibres.  Whereas  it  is  the 
length  of  the  muscle,  and  not  the  thickness,  that  is  of  significance 
t)  short-distance  runners.  Given  the  physiological  fact  that  a 
muscle  can  cnn;ract  about  one-third  of  its  length,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  longer  the  muscle  the  greater  will  be  the  movement 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached  To  the  runner  the  desired 
m  ovement  is  in  the  elevation  of  the  thigh,  and  the  extension  and 
flexion  of  th^i  leg  and  foot.  An  instantaneous  photograph  of  sprint- 
runners  shows  that  the  range  in-the  movement  of  the  limbs  is  very 
extensive— tha  stride  of  a  fast  walker  being  from  four  to  six  feet) 
and  that  of  a  fast  runner  frorn  six  to  eight  feeth.  If  the  stature  is 
short,  it  is  necessary  for  the  runuer  to  get  a  greater  elevation  from 
the  ground  at  each  step,  in  order  to  maintain  a  long  stride.  When 
this  is  done  a  relatively  long  lower  leg  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
This  fact  is  admirably  brought  out  in  the  case  of  Myers,  the  pro- 
fessional runner.  With  a  height  of  5  feet  tYz  inches,  which  is  a 
little  below  the  mean,  or  fifty  per  cent,  class,  he  has  a  length  of 
lower  leg  which  corresponds  to  a  man  over  five  feet  10  inches  in 
height,  a  length  of  thigh  usually  found  in  men  of  5  feet  9  inches, 
while  the  sitting  height  is  the  same  as  that  which  makes  up  the 
stature  of  men  of  5  feet  4  inches." 


One  of  our  most  valued  exchanges,  the  College  Jratiscript,  the 
organ  of  the  students  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  makes 
some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of  "  practical  "  education: 
"  A  great  deal  is  now  being  said  on  the  subject  of  '  practical  edu- 
caUon.'  Education  that  is  not  practical  is  not  worthy  the  name, 
but  any  attempt  to  remove  the  classical  and  aesthetic  element  from 
it,  is  defeating  its  own  cause.  Technical  education  is  all  right  for 
special  branches,  but  thorough  culture  belongs  to  the  old  classic 
system.  The  '  modern  idea '  is  being  canied  too  far  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  estimate  education  by  probable  financial  re- 
turns. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  paying  investment,  but  the  pay 
is  not  always  in  the  shape  of  dollars  and  cents." 


The  mini  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell  when  it  says  : — "  Perhaps 
the  most  difificuj,t  task  which  any  institution  furnishing  a  liberal 
education  has  to  assume,  is  to  rid  itself  of  the  slur  of  unfitting  a  man 
for  a  useful  and  practical  life.'' 


The  following  jeu  d^esprit  is  in  the  current  Illini  : 
"  Our  life  is  an  etching 
And  shadows  alone 
Can  give  to  the  outline 
Its  beauty  and  tone." 

*  * 

A  contributor  to  our  contemporary,  the  Educational  Journal  of 
this  city,  writes  on  the  subject  of  examinations.  He  is  evidently 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  the  cap  which  Mr.  Haultain  made  fits 
him.  At  any  rate,  he  wears  it.  "  B.A,"  says  : — "  Perhaps  the 
most  specious  and  delusive  of  these  fallacies  is  contained  in  the 
statement  that  the  examiner's  work  gives  him  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  of  testing  the  general  efficiency  of  the  teachers 
in  our  schools.  Almost  every  inexperienced  examiner  receives  this 
false  impression  at  the  beginning  of  his  duties,  and  it  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  a  little  more  experience  and  a  little  more  reflection. 
The  absurd  answers,  prolixity,  vagueness,  and  absolute  nonsense 
through  which  he  has  laboriously  to  wade,  reveal  to  the  examiner 
the  ignorance  and  the  confusion  of  thought  that  are  painfully  ap- 
parent at  every  pass  examination  in  the  world.  These  numerous 
failures  are  almost  certain  to  impress  him  far  more  deeply  and  per- 
manently than  the  few  papers  of  high  excellence.  The  recollection 
of  preposterous  answers  is  almost  sure  to  fill  a  larger  area  in  his 
mernory  than  that  of  the  precise,  clear-cut,  model  answers  which 
are  always  in  hopeless  minority.  It  is,  however,  from  the  best  and 
not  from  the  worst  results  exhibited  at  an  examination  that  any  fair 
inference  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  the  candidates  have  received.  It  is  from  the  high-water 
mark  alone  that  we  can  estimate  what  may  have  been  the  depth  of 
the  stream  which  we  can  now  measure  only  indirectly  and  by  infer- 
ence. If  a  single  pupil  in  a  given  class  answers  the  papers  in  clear, 
accurate,  lucid  style,  that  one  student  redeems  the  character  of  the 
teaching  given  to  the  whole  class,  and  sends  ns  in  search  of  other 
causes  for  the  numerous  failures." 

*  *  * 

This  last  sentence  quite  caps  the  climax.  Because  there  may 
happen  to  be  one  bright  boy  in  a  class,  his  precocious  perfor- 
mances are  to  be  the  index  of  the  general  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments of  all  his  fellows  !  Surely  "  B.A."  would  not  be  content  to 
carry  his  doctrine  into  his  every-day  life.  Would  he,  for  instance, 
be  willing  to  accept  and  pay  for  a  barrel-full  of  worm-eaten  apples 
because  there  was  one  whole  one  in  the  lot  "i  Would  that  one 
good  apple  "redeem  the  character"  of  the  whole  barrel- full  ? 
No,  most  emphatically.  And  the  trouble  with  some  of  our  schools 
just  now  is  that  they  are  more  concerned  to  turn  out  one  or  two 
prodigies,  one  or  two  double-scholarship  men,  than  they  are  to 
look  after  the  less  brilliant  but  no  less  deserving  pupils  who  form 
the  large  majority  of  school  classes.  The  fact  of  there  being  one 
or  two  good  pupils  is  no  safe  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  given  to  the  whole  class. 

* 

^  * 

John  Morley,  in  an  address  before  the  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Training,  said  : — "  Literature  consists  of 
all  the  books — and  they  are  not  so  many— where  moral  truth  and 
human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain  largeness,  sanity,  and 
attraction  of  form  ;  and  my  notion  of  the  literary  student  is  one 
who  through  books  explores  the  strange  voyages  of  man's  moral 
reason,  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the  chances  and  changes 
that  have  overtaken  human  ideals  of  virtue  and  happiness,  of  con- 
duct and  manners,  and  the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satirists,  masters  of 
fiction,  the  great  preachers,  the  character  writers,  the  maxim 
writers,  the  great  political  orators — they  are  all  literature  in  so  far 
as  they  teach  us  to  know  man  and  know  human  nature.  This  is 
what  makes  literature,  rightly  sifted  and  selected  and  rightly 
studied,  not  the  mere  elegant  trifling  that  it  is  so  often  and  errone- 
ously supposed,  but  a  proper  instrument  for  a  systematic  training 
of  the  imagination  and  sympathies,  and  of  a  genial  and  varied  moral 
set  sibility." 


Nov.  5,  1887. 
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J.  Edmund  Jones,  1  ^^v,-,^^^ 
R.  J.  GiBsON,  f  ^uauors. 


instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Queen's  College  Literary  So- 
ciety, relative  to  an  intercollegiate  debate  with  them  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  A  communication  from  the  McGill  Literary  Society, 
asking  that  arrangements  be  made  for  a  debate  between  them  and 
our  Literary  Society  in  Montreal,  was  received,  and  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  was  requested  to  reply  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances the  society  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  undertake 
such  an  event.  The  literary  programme  was  opened  by  a  song 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Grant,  followed  by  an  essay  on  "  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,"  by  Mr.  U.  C.  Ferguson.  The  meeting  then  divided,  the 
second  and  third  years  going  into  the  adjoining  room.  The  sub- 
ject for  debate  was,  "  Resolved  :  That  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  in  Canada  is  desirable."  For  the  fourth  year,  Messrs. 
N.P.  Buckingham  andT.A.  Gibson  spoke;  for  the  first,  Messrs.  C.A. 
Stuart  and  T.  D.  Dockray  ;  for  the  third,  Messrs.  Macnamara  and 
Elliot,  and  for  the  second,Messrs.  O'Connell  and  Graham.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  fourth  and  first  years  was  for  the  affirmative,  of  the 
second  and  third  years  for  the  negative.  About  seventy  undergradu- 
ates were  present.  The  programme  for  the  nth  inst.  is  an  especially 
good  one,  and  ought  to  draw  a  large  audience.  The  subject  for 
debate  is, "  Resolved  :  That  a  system  of  high  license  is  more  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  temperance  than  prohibition."  Mr.  Wilton 
will  lead  the  affirmative  and  Mr.  Fenton  the  negative.  The  de- 
bate will  be  an  open  one. 

The  first  public  debate  for  the  season  of  1887-8  was  held  in  Con- 
vocation Hall,  on  Friday  evening.  The  programme  included  the 
inaugural  of  President  Creelman,  a  reading  by  F.  B.  Hodgins, 
songs  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  making 
Classics  compulsory  at  University  College.  Messrs.  Higgins, 
Steen,  Sparling  and  Cody  were  the  debaters.  A  full  report  will 
appear  next  week. 


T.  A.  Gibson,  Treasurer. 


The  Glee  Club  has  resumed  work  this  term  with  brightened 
prospects.  Its  meetings — four  of  which  have  so  far  been  held — 
have  been  marked  by  unusual  enthusiasm,  and  excellent  progress 
has  already  been  made  on  the  works  in  hand.  The  programme 
for  the  year  is  well  chosen  and  includes  "  The  Image  of  the  Rose  " 
(Reichardt),  "  The  Tar's  Song  "  (HaUon),  "  The  Toast  "  (FoUner), 
and  "  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night  "  (Hatton),  on  which  the  club  is 
now  at  work.  College  chorus  singing  will  be  made  a  prominent 
feature  and  all  the  selections  to  be  studied  will  be  of  a  bright  and 
popular  character.  Mr.  E.  W.  Schuch  has  been  appointed  Con- 
ductor. The  President  and  members  heartily  invite  all  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  identify  themselves  with  the  club. 


The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  met  for  the  first  time 
this  term  on  Friday,  14th  ult.,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F. 
B.  Hodgins  read  "  Rubinstein's  Piano"  with  good  effect.  But  the 
feature  of  the  evening  was  an  essay  written  by  Mr.  Gordon  Wald- 
ron,  and  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hodges,  on  the  rather  profound  sub- 
ject, "Are  mathematical  judgments  synthetical  rt^rzc7r/?"  At  the 
close  of  the  reading  of  the  essay,  Mr.  T.  M.  Higgins  criticized 
some  points  in  the  philosophy  contained  in  it.  A  debate  followed 
on  the  subject,  "  Resolved,  That  the  proposed  abolition  of  Resi- 
dence is  judicious  and  commendable."  Mr.  J.  Edmund  Jones  led 
the  affirmative  and  Mr.  Suff'el  the  negative.  The  other  speakers 
were,  on  the  affirmative,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cody  ;  on  the  negative,  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Moss,  T.  M.  Higgins,  J.  B.  Pyke  and  J.  N.  Elliot.  The  Pre- 
sident, after  ably  summing  up,  decided  in  favour^  of  the  negative. 
Nearly  a  hundred  undergraduates  were  present. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  21st  ult., 
the  President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Pyke  favoured  the  Society  with  a 
humorous  and  patriotic  essay  on  "  She  and  other  she's."  Mr.  F. 
H.  Moss  sang  "Bugaboo."  The  subject  for  debate  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  and  one  of  economists  and 
calculators  has  succeeded."  The  meeting  divided,  the  First  and 
Third  years  retiring  into  the  adjoining  room,  with  the  Second 
Vice-President  in  the  chair.  For  the  Second  and  Fourth  years 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Crawford,  W.  Prendergast  and  A.  T.  DeLury  spoke  ; 
for  the  First  and  Third  Messrs,  G.  A.  H.  Fraser,  F.  R.  Macna- 
mara, H.  J.  Cody,  A.  Smith  and  J.  N.  Elliot.  In  both  divisions 
the  decision  was  m  favour  of  the  negative.  A  letter  received  from 
McGill,  relative  to  an  intercollegiate  debate,  was  received  and 
action  ihereon  deferred  till  the  next  meeting.  Messrs.  A.  T,  DeLury 
and  Gemmel  were  elected  Second  and  Third  Year  councillors 
respectively  on  the  General  Committee.  About  seventy  under- 
graduates were  present. 


The  society  met  for  the  third  time  this  term  on  Friday,  28th  ult.. 
President  Creelman  in  the  chair.  The  question  of  accepting  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Intercollegiate  Committee  for  debates 
with  Trinity  and  Knox  Colleges,  was  discussed  and  referred  to  the 
General  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  society.    The  Corresponding  Secretary  was 


Mathematical  Society. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Society  was  held  in  Lecture  Room 
No.  8,  on  Tuesday  afternooB,  November  ist.  The  President,  Mr. 
T.  Mulvey,  B.A.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :— S.  J.  Rothwell,  A.  D. 
Meldrum,  D.  Walker,  W.  Haines,  W.  Dillane  and  M.  Currie.  The 
fcUowmg  were  nominated  for  membership: — W.  H.  Hill,  John 
Gormley,  J.  C.  Doidge,  G.  Hammill,  D.  A.  Burgess,  C.  A.  Chant, 
and  W.  Percy.  A  paper  tracing  the  development  of  the  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus,  was  read  by  H.  S.  Robertson,  and  one  on  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  DeLury.  Problems 
were  solved  by  Messrs.  Rothwell,  DeLury,  Meldrum,  Robertson, 
and  Mulvey.  Mr.  A.  C.  McKay,  B.A.,  was  elected  Corresponding 
Secretary,  in  place  of  Mr,  Bowerman,  who  has  left  the  city,  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Meldrum  was  chosen  first  year  Councillor. 


The  Modern  Language  Club  held  its  inaugural  meeting  for 
the  year  on  Monday,  Oct.  17th,  Mr.  Franklin  McLeay,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Invitation  cards  had  been  sent  to  all  Modern  Lan- 
guage students  of  the  first  year  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members  and  others.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  an  instructive  address 
on  Tennyson,  the  author  chosen  for  the  evening's  study,  the 
remainder  of  the  programme  being  composed  of  well-chosen  read- 
ings by  Miss  Scott  and  Mr.  Dales,  an  essay  by  Mr.  A.  Smith  on 
■'The  Teachings  of  Tennyson,"  and  an  interesting  review  by  Miss 
Charles,  of  "  Locksley  Hall"  and  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After,"  read,  in  the  writer's  absence,  by  Miss  Eastwood. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  the  24th,  Vice-Presi- 
dent F.  C.  Snider  presiding.  Edmond  About  was  the  author  of 
the  evening.  Readings  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Rutherford  and  O.  P. 
Edgar  from  About's  works,  and  an  essay  by  Miss  Lawlor,  made  up 
a  profitable  programme.  A  second  essay  by  one  of  the  lady  under- 
graduates was  not  forthcoming,  owing  to  her  unavoidable  absence 
from  the  city. 

On  Monday,  the  31st  Oct,,  a  German  meeting  took  place, 
President  McLeay  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  H.  Vandersmissen  gave 
an  address  on  the  career  of  Lessing,  and  was  followed  by  Miss 
Robson  in  an  essay  on  the  "  Laocoon,"  and  by  Mr.  E.  A,  Hartz  in 
a  reading  from  the  author's  works.  The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  short  discussion  of  business  matters  and  to  con- 
versation in  the  German  language. 

The  club  seems  to  be  entering  on  a  year  of  pleasure  and  profit 
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to  its  members.  The  programme  arranged  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  our  columns,  and  includes  many  of  the  authors  prescribed 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  The  society's  meetings  should 
therefore  be  very  advantageous  to  all  who  have  chosen  this  branch 
of  study  as  their  special  pursuit. 


"  K  "  Company  turned  out  strong  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
battalion  drill.  Review  will  be  held  on  Saturday.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  McGill  Rugby  match  takes  place  on  the  same  date.  Last 
year  the  review  was  held  on  the  day  Ottawa  College  match  was 
played. 


Canadian  Institute. — The  following  is  the  programme  for 
November  :— 5th.  "  Snake  Poisons,"  J.  H.  Gamier,  M.D.  ;  12th, 
"  Note  on  Old  Shore  Lines  in  the  Ontario  Basin,"  G.  K.  Gilbert, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey ;  19th,  "  Experiments  in  Governing 
Canada,"  D.  A.  O'SuIlivan,  LL.  D.;  26tb,  "Eskimo  Race  and  Lan- 
guage," A.  F.  Chamberlain,  B.A.  The  Philological  Seciion  will 
meet  on  the  evenings  of  the  14th  and  28th,  taking  up  the  study  of 
Phonetics. 


The  Second  Annual  Cross-Country  Run.— Sixteen  athletic 
students,  undergraduates  of  University  College,  participated  yes- 
terday (Thursday)  afternoon  in  the  'Varsity  cross-country  run  of 
five  and  a  quarter  miles.  W.  C.  Machell  finished  first,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  advance  of  A.  A.  Macdonald,  who  was  the  second 
runner  to  reach  the  destination.  The  day  was  favourable  in  every 
particular  for  the  event,  and  a  throng  of  interested  students  walked 
out  Yonge  street  to  Oulcott's,  at  Eglinton,  where  the  course  ended 
and  where  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent  around  the  festive  board  in 
Mr.  Oulcott's  spacious  dining-room.  About  4  p.m.  J.  H.  Moss 
started  the  competitors  at  the  Rosedale  Athletic  Grounds.  They 
ran  along  the  Don  flats  to  Taylor's  first  mill,  where  they  struck 
due  north,  continuing  in  that  direction  until  they  reached  a  side 
line.  This  road  brought  them  out  at  Oulcott's.  They  finished  in 
the  following  order  :—W.  C.  Machell,  time  37:28;  A.  A.  Mac- 
donald, 39:44  ;  P.  M.  Forren,  39:59  ;  F.  McLeay,  40:12  ;  G.  H.  A: 
Proctor,  40:50;  W.  J.  Moran,  41:40;  G.  E.  Rykert,  42:00;  G. 
Mickle,  H.  McLaren.  J.  B.  Pyke,  E.  C.  Acheson,  J.  O.  Miller,  E. 
C.  Senkler,  G.  B.  McClean,  S.  Smith,  D.  Armour. 

Machell  finished  strong  and  could  liave  continued  the  race  for  a 
much  greater  distance.  He  wins  the  handsome  silver  cup  offered 
for  competition  by  S.  B.  Windrum  and  also  one  of  the  six  silver 
medals  which  were  given  as  prizes.  Armour  managed  to  secure 
the  cake  that  Mrs.  Oulcott  generously  gives  the  competitor  who 
comes  in  at  the  tail  end.    Acheson  took  it  last  year. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Keys  presided  at  the  supper  table,  around  which  sat 
a  merry  company. 

The  starter  was  J.  H.  Moss.  J.  S.  Johnston  and  J.  H.  Senkler 
were  judges  at  the  turn,  while  Mr.  Moss  acted  as  judge  at  the 
finish.  The  committee  was  F.  B.  Hodgins,  J.  S.  Johnston  and  F. 
H.  Moss,  whose  arrangements  were  perfect. — G/ode. 

Mr.  Ralph  Ross,  B.A.,  '87,  is  teaching  at  Iroquois. 


Mr.  U.  S.  Flach,  B.A.,  '87,  is  at  Guelph  Training  Institute. 

"  K."  Co,  picture  is  not  quite  finished  yet,  but  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  it  finished  before  May  24th. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  R.  R.  Bensby  is  recovering  from 
the  accident  that  befell  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  now  almost 
out  of  danger.  We  hope  he  will  be  able  to  join  his  class  before 
long. 

It  is  said  that  the  elementary  physical  laboratory  is  to  be  fitted 
up  at  an  early  date,  probably  this  winter,  with  apparatus  for  experi- 
menting in  electricity  ;  and  that  then  a  course  in  elementary  elec- 
tricity will  be  substituted  for  the  electrostatics  of  the  fourth  year. 


President  Wilson  seems  disposed  to  lament  that  any  increase  in 
the  numbers  and  emoluments  of  teachers  in  the  university  "  has 
been  thus  far  obtained  at  the  costly  sacrifice  of  scholarships  and 
prizes  hitherto  awarded  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  and  law." 
He  is  encouraged,  however,  by  the  liberal  responses  already  made 
10  his  appeal,  to  anticipate  the  replacement  of  these  scholarships 
and  prizes  from  other  sources.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one 
can  object  to  having  a  stream  of  private  liberality  turned  in  this 
direction.  It  v/ill,  indeed,  still  remain  an  open  question  whether 
the  funds  thus  devoted  could  not  be  turned  to  much  better  advan- 
tage in  endowing  needed  chairs  of  instruction,  in  subjects  now 
neglected  or  feebly  dealt  with.  But  the  right  of  the  givers  to  give 
in  their  own  way,  and  for  the  objects  which  commend  themselves  to 


their  own  judgments,  is  indisputable,  while  the  liberality  itself  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation. — Educaiional  Journal. 


In  the  recent  struggle  of  contending  educators  over  the  question 
of  elective  studies,  it  strikes  an  observer  that  due  respect  has  hardly 
been  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the  will.  The  debate  has  been  car- 
ried on  almost  exclusively  with  reference  to  those  results  of  educa- 
tion which  are  strictly  intellectual,  man  being  treated  as  a  recep- 
tacle of  knowledge.  The  "  fetich  "  is  not  altogether,  as  Mr.  Adams 
suggested,  the  dead  languages,  but  knowledge  itself,  a  better  idol 
than  most,  but  not  so  good  as  the  best,  arid  as  an  idol  not  good  at 
all.  Now,  if  modern  education  has  any  distinguishing  principle  it 
is  that  it  is  its  business  to  train,  enlarge,  and  invigorate  the  man  in 
all  the  parts  of  him,  the  integral  sum  of  his  faculties.  It  will  be  a 
step  forward  when  it  is  fairly  acknowledged  that  even  with  the 
knowing  or  understanding  faculty  the  foremost  object  is  to  perfect 
it  as  an  instrument  for  service,  rather  than  to  stimulate  or  stock  it 
as  a  recipient  of  information.  But,  more  than  that,  there  are  other 
powers  and  capacities  stamped  with  quite  as  weighty  a  responsi- 
bility as  those  of  apprehension,  acquisition,  or  memory,  viz.,  the 
moral  judgment,  conscience,  and  will.  It  can  hardly  be  pretended 
by  the  most  extravagant  secularist  that  hitherto  these  great  forces 
in  a  complete  manhood  have  had  their  share  of  culture.  Where 
they  dwindle  or  are  overshadowed,  it  is  not  only  the  symmetry  of 
a  complete  individual  manhood  must  suffer  ;  society  will  be  disor- 
dered. And  the  point  in  the  body  politic  where  the  disease  will  be 
felt  first  will  be  that  where  society  finds  its  safeguard — reverence 
for  right  and  obedience  to  law. — Bishop  Huntingdon  in  the  Forum. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  -will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  beitig  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  ijiterests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


NDTICE. 

Subscribers  are  hereby  notified  that  Mr.  JAIMES  DiLWORTH  is 
the  authorized  agent  of  The  Varsity  Company  for  the  collection 
of  subscription  and  advertising  accounts.  He  is  empowered  to 
receive  moneys  due  to  the  Company,  to  give  receipts  therefor,  and 
to  make  contracts  for  the  current  year. 


CONTEjNlTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

Hermitage.     Phillips  Stewart. 
The  Politics  of  Labour.     R.  W.  Phipps. 
Night  Thoughts.    Gwvn  Araun.      Charles  Reade.   F.  W.  P. 

Topics  of  the  Hour. 
To  Our  Readers.  Year  Dinners, 


Communication. 
'Varsity  Athletics.   W.  A.  Frost. 


Round  the  Table. 
University  and  College  News. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  oi  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  v/arn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


E 


LLIS,  MOOEE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rinters 


and 


Publishers 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
■  (Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


THE  YEAR  BOOK 


OF  THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 


0>ving  to  lack  of  support,  the  editors  of  the 
Year  Book  are  cbliged  to  discontinue  its  pub- 
lication. Last  year's  edition,  being  the  first, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  permanent 
value.  The  historical  articles  are  of  interest 
to  every  University  man.  The  List  of  Gra- 
duates, with  P.  O.  addresses,  is  s  ill  the  most 
complete  in  existence. 

A  number  of  copies  are  still  unsold,  and  may 
be  obtained  from 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON. 

University  Printers 
PRICE  reduced  to  50  cents. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


"  It  was  pitched  without,"  said  a  clergy- 
man, having  Noah's  ark  for  his  theme,  and 
an  old  base-ball  player,  who  had  been  calmly 
slumbering,  awoke  with  a  start  and  yelled, 
"  Foul  !  "  The  first  bass  came  down  from 
the  choir  and  put  him  out. 

Professor  Proctor  figures  that  the  earth  is 
shrinking  about  two  inches  a  year.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  nervous  anxiety  manifested  by 
some  people  to  possess  it  while  it  is  of  some 
size. — Buffalo  Express. 


It  isn't  the  man  with  the  biggest  library 
who  is  the  best  informed.  Generally  he  has 
to  yield  gracefully  to  the  man  who  has  only 
a  dozen  books,  and  reads  'em. — Somerville 
Journal. 


American  Tourist  (to  interpreter)  :— 
"  Ask  the  clerk  if  Mr.  Rousseau  is  in."  Inter- 
preter :  "  Est-ce  que  M.  Rousseau  est  chez 
lui  ?  "  Clerk  :  "  Non,  monsieur,  M.  Rous- 
seau n'est  pas  en  ville.  II  est  alle  a  Tonnere, 
en  Gascogne."  Interpreter  (to  American 
tourist)  :  "  He  says  that  Mr.  Rousseau  is  not 
in.    He  has  gone  to  thunder  in  Gascony." 

A  Boston  family  went  ofi  on  a  vacation, 
and  the  neighbours  saw  a  cat  in  the  window 
and  heard  it  mew  piteously.  The  Humane 
Society  broke  into  the  house,  and  rescued 
the  feline  from  starvation.  It  was  a  plaster 
of  Paris  cat. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  an  advertisement  by  a  railway  company 
of  some  uncalled  for  goods,  the  letter  "  1  " 
dropped  from  the  word  lawful,  and  it  read 
"  People  to  whom  these  packages  are  direct- 
ed are  requested  to  come  forward  and  pay 
the  awful  charges  on  the  same." 


Statistics  show  that  girls  who  work  in  a 
match  factory  do  not  get  married  any  quicker 
than  those  who  work  at  other  places. — Pitts 
burgh  Chronicle. 

Nobody  has  yet  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  whenever  you  see  a  white  girl  in 
the  street  you  will  notice  also  a  red-headed 
horse  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


VARSITY  BOOK. 


THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec 
tion  of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi 
tions  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  duriug  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  ouce, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


lyjAMMOTH  BOOK  EMPORIUM 

CHEAPEST 
NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 
IN  CANADA. 


A  FEW  SAMPLES, 


Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

5  vols.,  Clo   $2  00 

published  at  $5.00 
Dickens'  Complete  Works,  15  vols. 

clo   12  00 

published  at  $18.75. 
Scott's  Waverley  Novels,  12  vols.  10  00 

published  at  $18.75. 

New  and  Second-hand  College  Books,  Art 
Books,  Ancient  and  Rare  Works,  etc. 

R.  W.  DOUGLAS  &  CO. 

250  Yonge  Street. 

(Successors  to' A.  Piddington.) 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  51  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 
BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 
Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


COX  &  CO. 

Stcck  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  lar^e  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 
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TOBOGGANS 


SNOW  SHOES, 

MOCCASINS 


Clearing  out  at  cost  prices. 


WRIGHT  &  CO., 


HATS  THAT  R  HATS. 


55  King  Street  East 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 


"  Then  you  think  your  mother  will  hardly 
join  us  in  our  autumn  excursion  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  Miss  Innocent. 
"  She  says  she  won't  stir  a  step  in  that  last 
year's  fall  suit,  and  pa  says  he  guesses  she'll 
have  to.    And  there  it  is." — Hartford  Post. 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  &^ 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TOEONTO. 
And  21  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importees  of  Groceries,  "Wines  and 
Liquors, 

 :  Labatt's   and   other  Ales.  :  

Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years,  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30yrs.  old 


"You  are  not  going  to  wear  that  old- 
fashioned  high-crowned  hat  out  this  evening; 
are  you  .'"'  asked  Laura  of  her  friend  Edith. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  looking  in  the  mir- 
ror. "  I  know  that  low-crowned  bonnets  are 
the  latest  style,  but  I'm  Roing  to  the  theatre 
^o-n\gh.t."—Norristown  Herald. 

"  How  is  Mrs.  McSlimsey  getting  along, 
Mrs.  Snaggs  ? " 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Squildig.  She 
is  keeping  a  boarding-house." 

"  Got  many  boarders  ?" 

"  Not  many  regulars,  but  quite  a  lot  of 
transom  boarders,  I  believe." — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Yeast,  who  has  recently  married  for 
the  second  time,  "  My,  my,  I  am  so  fond  of 
life  and  gayety  !  " 

Mr.  Yeast — "  Well,  dear,  am  I  not  more 
lively  than  your  first  husband  " 

"  More  lively  !  I  should  say  so.  Why, 
man,  my  first  husband  is  dead  !  " —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Enthusiastic  Sunday-school  Teacher — 
"  What  beauties  there  are  in  nature  1  You 
well  remember  the  beautiful  walk  you  took 
a  month  ago,  when  you  went  through  a  splen- 
did park  to  your  treat.  God  made  the  coun- 
try, but  man  made  the  town.  Now,  my 
children,  tell  me  what  you  first  observed 
when  you  visited  that  delightful  home  of 
Nature  ? " 

Answer — "  Keep  off  the  grass." — Living 
Church. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  a  crowd 
of  weary  excursionists  are  waiting  to  be  con- 
veyed home  there  is  always  some  man  to  be 
found  who  will  stand  on  the  track  by  the 
hour,  and  diligently  wear  out  his  eyes  look- 
ing for  the  train  ;  which,  after  all,  steams 
into  sight  from  the  opposite  direction,  with 
not  a  spare  seat  on  board,  even  for  the  con- 
summate idiot  who's  been  looking  the  wrong 
way  for  it  with  a  patient  asininity  as  remark- 
able as  it  is  not  rare. — Charlestown  Enter- 
prise. 


LEAVE  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample 
of  Treble's  perfect  fitting  French  yoke 
shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King 
Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.  Card  for  measure- 
ment free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm 
Underwear,  all  sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's 
Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street  West,  corner 
of  Bay  Street.    Gents'  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


XT  EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 

McAINSir~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


Gentlemen, — 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  my  mag- 
nificent stock  of  WOOLLENS  AND  FURNISHING 
GOODS. 

Clergymen  and  Students  will  find  my 
stock  of  Standard  Black  and  Dark  Cloths 
the  most  select  and  reliable  in  the  trade. 


R.    J.  HUNTER 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 
CORNER  KING  AND  CHURCH  STREETS 


J 


BRUCE, 

118  King  St.  West 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS- 

Alt.  Latest  Models. 


Pull  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price'.  EngUah  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  613.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 


GENTLEMEN  appreciating  perfection  in 
Fashion,  Fit  and  Finish. 

Should  patronise  the  Students'  Favorite  Tailor- 
ing Establishtnent, 
Full  stock  of  first-class  goods  at  Lowest  Prices 
consistent  with  unexcelled  workmanship. 

J.  Hunter  Brown,  283  Yonge  St., 

Cor.  V/ilton  Avenue,  (Mathson's  old  stand 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

mporters  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  750. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.>— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books. 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank,  TORONTO. 
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^OIID     P  H  O  S  P  EC       T  E. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directicns  ol  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 
A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron^with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
■system.  .  . 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  "Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousuess,  etc. ,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco- 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 

Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manutactured  by  the  RUMFOrd  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


IProfessiorLa,!  Oards. 


Legal 


BliAKE,  LASH,  CA8SEL8  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c.,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


£dward  Blake,  Q.C., 
C.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Cassels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFORD,  BBOOKE  &  GREEN,  Barristers, 
Solicitors,  Ac.  Toronto  and  Sutton  West, 
Ontario.  No.  10  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto.  Main 
atreet,  Sutton  West. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.  G.  H.  C.  Brooke.  A.  C.F.  Boulton. 


MObS,  FALCONBBIDGE  *  BAR  WICK,  Barris- 
ters, &c.  MOSS,HOYLE8&  AYLESWORTH, 
Barristers,  Sec.  North  ol  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and 
SO  King  Street  west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles 
A.  B.  Aylesworth 
Douglas  Armour. 


W.  G.  Falconbridge,  Q.C. 
Walter  Barwick, 
W.  J.  Franks, 
H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR. 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
ThomasiLangton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier,  O.C, 

John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  Adam  R.  Creelman, 

F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P  Clement, 

Wallace  Nesbitt.  W.  B.  Raymond. 

W.  M.  Douglas. 

DBLAIIERE,  REESOR,'  ENGLISH  <fe  ROS^, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consimier's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamare. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Beesor. 

C.  C  Boss. 


COYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,  Solicitors,  <fec 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Bisdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


R 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BABBISTEB,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
Money  to  Loan. 


■^^)^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CBEELMAN, 

BaBBISTEB,  SOIilOITOB,   NOTARY  PUBLIC,  ETC. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  B.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

■j^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


G. 


G.  6.  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTER,  SOLICirOB,  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBEBS,  TOBONTO  BTBEET, 
Toronto. 


Medical. 


D 


R.  ALBERT  A,  MACDONALD 
has  removed  to 
180  SIliCOE  STREET 


Office  Hours— 9  to  10  a.m.,  3  o'clock,  and  7  to  9. 


w. 


NATTBE8S,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.B.CS.,  liing. 


COR.  TONGE  dND  CARLTON  8TBEETB, 


J^H.  PETEB  H.  BBYCE,  M.A., 

(L.B.CP.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &o.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J~^B.D.J.  GIBB  WISHART,B.A. 

(L.B.CP.  London,  Eng.,  Etc..  Etc.) 
30  CARLTON  STREET. 
Office  hoorc — 9  to  11  a.m.,  1  o  2  p.m.,  5  to  8  p.m. 
Telephone  No.  1454. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT. 


SUBQEON  DENTIST 


429  YONGE  ST.,  Cobneb  op  ANNE  STREET. 


T 


HENDEBSON,  L.D.S. 


SURGEON  DENTIST, 


Gold  Medallist  and  Graduate  with  Honors  in  B.  C. 
D.  b.  Office— 761  Yonge  Street  (over  Central  Bank 
Toronto. 


G. 


B.  CAESAR, 


DENTAL  8UEGEON. 


Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 

(^Telephone  communication 


R, 


G.  TBOTTEB, 


DENTAL  SURGEON. 
Office — North-east  comer  of  King  and  Bay  Streets 

over  Molsons'  Bank . 
Entrance  on  King  Street. 


c. 


p.  LENNOX, 


DENTAL  SURGEON, 


Arcade  Bnildings,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


F 


RANKLIN   J.  ANDREWS, 


DENTAL  SURGEON, 


IKing  Street  East,  between  Uurrav'i  and  W«Jk«r 
tozmetlj  2  King  St.  We8t,Taroato 
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gTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS' 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm) 
TORONTO. 

Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Spocial  Disoounts. 

I.  J.  COOPER,  109  Yonge  St. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FnrnisliinigSi 

Remember  tlie  place  to  get  well  suited  at  fright 
prices  is  at 

413  Ycnge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


'jpHE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE. 

SUTHERLAND'S, 

286  &  288  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books 
of  all  kinds. 


The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Store. 


Key  to  LeVerre  d'Eau  (60c.)  now  ready. 
Key  to  Christophe  Columb  (60  cents)  now 
ready. 


B 


OOKS  —  NEW    AND  SECOND 
Hand — bought,  sold  and  exchanged  at 

YE  OLDE  B00KE8H0PPE 

353  YONGE  STREET, 

TORONTO. 


COLLEGE  BOOKS,  COLLEGE 
BOOKS. 


The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established 
by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866,    Especial  at- 
tention given  to 
Toronto  University  Books, 
Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 
Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books. 


Books  both  new  and  second  hand.  Students  will 
make  a  great  mistake  who  faU  to  give  us  a  call. 


VANNEVAR  *  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
440  Yonge  St.,opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below 
College  Avenue,  Toronto. 


WM.  WEST  &  CO., 
216  Yonsre  Street, 

9  doors  above  Queen,  and  246  Yonge  St. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot. 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on 
hand.  Splendid  Lace  Boots,  our  own  make, 
good  and  cheap. 


SB.  WINDRUM, 
■  The  Jeweller. 

31  KING  STREET  EAST,  Upstairs. 


In  addition  to  his  Large  Stock  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Watches,  both  American  and 
Swiss,  is  showing  a  full  assortment  of  the 
latest  styles  of  English,  Gold  and  Silver 
Jewelleiy. 

His  assortment  of  Diamond  and  other  Gem 
Rings  is  most  complete,  and  with  his  lines  of 
American  Jewellery  and  rolled  plate  Chains, 
together  with  a  full  line  of  finest  Silverware, 
Spoons,  Forks,  Cutlery  and  Gold  and  Silver 
headed  Canes,  constitute  one  of  the  best  as- 
sorted stocks  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Cricketing,  Tennis,  and  Football  and  Boxing 
Gloves  at  speciai  prices. 

Repairing  and  manufacturing  leading  line. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

33    KING   ST.   EAST  (UPSTAIRS.) 


jQOES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


Call  Telephone  No.  3091. 

FISHER'S  EXPRESS  LINE, 
539  Yonge  Street, 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered 

At  Railway  Stations  and  in  all  parts  of  the  City. 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.  Telephone 
commnnication  with  all  parts  of  city. 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St. 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
<^  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 
Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 

JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
On  ly  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


JJARRY  A.  OOLLINS, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

General  House  Furnishings, 

Pen,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery, 
,    Electro-Plated  Ware, 

Students'  Lamps,  &c. 


90    YONGE  STREET. 


E.&.  H.T.ANTHONY &C0. 


591  Broadway  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Patent 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  and 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce- 
lebrated Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

tS'More  than  40  years  estab 
lished  in  this  line  of  business' 


J. 


A.  THOMPSON, 

(Successor  to  Alex.  Linn.) 


—  TOBACCO,  :  CIGARS,  :  PIPES,  — 
SMOKERS'  SUNDRIES. 
396  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 

ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,   -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 


JOHN  BRIMER, 


210  YONGE  STKEET, 


TOKONTO 
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S'lL  A  VAir  su 
(From  the  French  oj  Madame  Valmore.) 

If  he  had  known  the  soul  he  has  wounded, 

If  he  had  seen  yon  tears  of  the  heart ! 
If  he  had  known  my  heart's  voice  was  silent 

In  loving  too  well,  ah  1  not  now  apart 
Estranged  would  we  walk,  my  glad  life-days  over. 

He  surely  had  yielded  to  Love's  gentle  art. 
And  cherished  the  hope,  he  deceived  in  all  cunning. 
If  he  had  known  I 

If  he  had  known  what  depths  of  true  feeling 

A  glowing  child-Boul,  awakened  above, 
Deep  buries ;  his  soul  knew  not  mine  in  its  passion ; 

As  he  inspired  it,  he  might  have  known  Love 
My  eyelids,  low  drooping,  concealed  all  my  longing ; 

Ah  1  sweet  sweeping  lashes,  read  he  that  Love  strove 
"With  your  pride  ?    A  secret  all  worth  his  divining, 
If  he  had  known  I 

If  I  had  known  how  I  into  bondage 
Was  sold,  when  I  looked  into  tenderest  eyes. 

As  free  as  the  air,  the  soft  breeze  of  summer  ; 
My  days  I'd  have  borne  under  other  fair  skies 

Alas  1  now  too  late  to  live  my  life  over. 
A  sweet  hope  deceived,  a  prayer,  then  one  dies. 

Will  he  say  in  pity,  my  life  sorrow  guessing : 
'■  If  I  had  known  !  " 

Gbeta. 


"DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE." 

Toronto  theatre-goers  had  an  opportunity  last  week  of 
witnessing  the  acting  of  Mr.  Mansfield  in  his  dual  role  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.    The  play  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  book  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  with  a 
love  ^air,  some  stage  business,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  hackneyed,  if  not  bad  sentiment  thrown  in.    That  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  an  actor  of  unusual  power  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment,  but  to  judge  at  least  from  the  blanched, 
uneasy  and  horror-struck  faces  around  one  at  the  close  of 
the  performance,  it  seemed  that  he  had  chosen  an  uncanny 
subject.    The  book  has  been  very  generally  read.  To 
many  the  mere  tale,  an  exciting  one  and  so  attractively 
told,  has  been  the  source  of  an  hour's  enjoyment,  but  by 
the  majority  of  readers  the  moral  underlying  it  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged.    It  is  an  old  truism,  this  moral, 
as  old  as  man.    He  shall  not  yield  to  his  baser  nature  with 
impunity.    The  doing  of  evil  has  a  greater  consequence 
than  the  act — it  weakens  the  better  side  of  man  as  well, 
until,  to  carry  the  truth  to  a  fearful  conclusion,  the  evil 
nature  completely  dominates— the  good  dies.     That  is 
what  the  book  suggests — we  knew  it  before,  but  not  with 
the  same  appreciation.    It  is  an  old  text,  but  an  eloquent 
sermon.    Viewed  as  a  moral  teaching,  the  story  of  Jekyll 
and  Hyde  is  an  allegory.    The  truth  is  exaggerated  to  in- 
tensify the  moral.  We  know  very  well  that  the  spirit  of  an 
angel  and  Hyde  are  both  in  us,  but  we  know  also  that 
they  combine  and  produce  a  state  of  consciousness  dictated 
entirely  by  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  just  as  a  black 
and  a  white  produce  a  gray.    As  long  as  a  man  is  capable 
of  doing  one  good  act,  Hyde  is  not  master  of  him — there 


is  a  potential  Hyde  only.  Such  a  subject,  treated  in  the 
delicate  manner  of  Stephenson,  is  well  enough  and  healthy, 
but  to  be  turned  into  a  sort  of  melodrama — to  have 'the 
sacred  relationship  of  lovers  analyzed  by  dividing  what  is 
pure  in  man  from  that  which  is  impure,  and  casting  the 
latter  loose  in  a  separate  body,  is  a  contemplation  too 
horrible  for  most  people.  It  is  an  appeal  directly  to 
the  senses.  The  spell  takes  one  by  force ;  criticism  is 
out  of  the  question ;  we  forget  the  allegory  and  the  exaggera- 
tion in  the  hideous  reality  before  us.  A  vague  dread, 
quickened  by  tlie  surroundings,  that  we,  the  best  of  us, 
are  Hydes,  and  the  mask  of  Dr.  Jekyll  is  worn  only  for 
expedience,  creeps  into  the  heart  and  sickens  it.  This 
may  be  weakness,  but  it  must  be  very  unhealthy,  and  we 
are  not  all  strong.  One  scene — an  added  one — is,  for  both 
hideousness  of  suggestion  and  of  reality,  the  most  remark- 
able. Dr.  Jekyll  is  parting  lovingly  from  the  girl  to  whom 
he  is  engaged  to  be  married.  She  accompanies  him  a  few 
yards  in  the  garden.  She  returns  to  the  drawing-room 
and  plays  at  the  piano;  lost,  no  doubt,  in  a  love  reverie.  A 
moment  afterwards  Hyde  enters,  and  snatches  at  her  with 
the  brutality  of  the  vilest  libertine.  To  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  this  is  no  part  of  an  education  ;  to  believe 
it  would  be  to  lose  the  sacredness  of  life.  To  suggest  it  is 
an  evil  thing.  The  play  is  full  of  ghastliness.  Hyde's 
apartment  covered  with  pictures  and  objects,  the  delight 
of  an  absolutely  bad  man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  figure 
and  countenance  ;  the  agonized  shudderings  of  Jekyll  in 
the  last  scene,  and  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul ;  the  final  trans- 
formation, hurried  apparently  by  the  thought  and  approach 
of  the  pure  girl  he  loves ;  his  death  as  Hyde — all  these 
make  up  an  experience  of  three  hours,  one  feels  he  would 
gladly  have  not  passed  through.  This  is  his  last  word. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  ask  why,  but  merely  mutters  :  It 
is  a  bad,  unwholesome  excitement.  He  would  say  to  a 
friend,  "  Read  the  book,  but  never  see  that  play." 
Toronto.  G.  F.  B. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

My  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  for  the  high  honour 
they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  their 
President  for  this  year,  and  thus  placing  me  in  a  posi- 
tion to  preside  over  their  meetings,  and  to  take  such 
a  part  in  all  their  proceedings  as  my  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare can  dictate.  What  the  extent  of  that  interest  is,  I 
will  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  the  remarks  which  I  have 
to  make  about  the  past  of  the  society,  the  valuable  work 
which  it  has  accomplished,  the  causes  of  its  undoubted 
decline,  in  some  respects,  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  plans  which  might  be  suggested  to  bring  about  an 
assured  continuance  of  activity  and  an  increased  vitality 
in  the  future. 

I  cannot  but  remember,  at  this  time,  the  pride  which  I 
felt  when,  six  years  ago,  I  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
this  society.  While  I  then  felt  that  the  honour  given  me 
was  the  highest  which  my  fellow-students  could  bestow,  I 
felt  also  that,  if  ever  I  should,  as  a  graduate,  be  called 
upon, — as  I  had  then  little  hope, — to  preside  over  the  So- 
ciety's meetings  in  a  higher  capacity,  the  position  in  which 
I  should  be  placed  would  be  one  at  the  same  time  of  the 
highest  privilege  and  the  highest  responsibility.  But, 
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while  assuring  you  that  I  highly  appreciate  the  honour  of 
my  office,  I  shall  now  only  promise  that  that  appreciation 
I  shall  during  this  year  endeavour  to  show  less  in  formal 
thanks  than  in  earnest  work  on  your  behalf.  And  I  shall, 
on  the  present  occasion,  devote  myself  rather  to  the  task 
of  calling  your  attention  to  a  few  undergraduate  advan- 
tages which  I  think  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and 
to  a  few  undergraduate  needs  which  I  think  are  not 
sufficiently  recognized. 

It  has  of  late  become  so  general  a  custom,  in  the  delivery 
of  inaugural  addresses  of  all  kinds,  to  carefully  avoid 
even  the  most  remote  allusion  to  the  occasions  upon  which 
the  addresses  are  delivered,  or  to  the  circumstances  which 
make  them  a  necessity,  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gize for  presuming  to  speak  of  some  things  which  might 
be  of  possible  interest  to  us  at  this  time.  My  bad  taste 
in  so  doing  may  possibly  be  condoned  if  there  is  anything 
of  value  in  what  1  may  say. 

I  cannot  better  preface  the  remarks  that  I  have  to  make 
than  by  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  fact  that  the 
four  years  of  an  undergraduate's  course  may  be  either  the 
most  valuable  or  the  most  worthless  of  his  life,  is  due  to 
his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  very  object  of  his  pres- 
ence here,  and  to  his  appreciation  or  neglect  of  the  many 
advantages  which  he  possesses  in  connection  with  a  good 
University  and  College  such  as  ours.  Between  the  slavery 
of  the  school  and  the  dull  routine  of  life  there  are  what 
Max  Miiller  calls  "  a  few  years  of  freedom."  Those  years 
of  freedom  may  be  used  for  good  or  evil.  He  who  uses 
them  for  good,  develops  that  individuality  which  every 
mind  possesses,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  useful  and 
successful  life.  He  who  uses  them  for  evil,  reaps  where 
he  sows,  and  is  liable  to  be  found  in  after  years  cursing  an 
institution  which  he  never  faithfully  served,  and  attribut- 
ing to  his  University  that  failure  which  is  the  result  of  his 
own  folly  alone.  When  we  see  men  about  us,  as  we  often 
do,  bitterly  affirming  that  their  years  at  University  were 
wasted  time,  we  almost  invariably  find  them  to  be  men  of 
whom  it  can  be  safely  said  that  those  years  would  have 
been  v/aste  time  anywhere  and  under  any  circumstances. 
And  when  we  see  men  thankful  that  University  privileges 
were  theirs,  we  find  men  who  recognized  the  value  of 
those  privileges  while  they  existed,  and  took  advantage  of 
them  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

These  advantages  I  need  scarcely  enumerate.  I  need  not 
speak  at  length  of  the  value  of  a  University  training,  in 
almost  any  line  of  study,  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
best  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  preparing  for  the  active 
duties  of  life ;  nor  need  I  here  remind  you  of  the  great 
advantages  which  we  have  in  our  own  University,  and  of 
the  still  greater  we  might  have  if  only  the  people  of  this 
province,  and  their  political  representatives,  could  be 
awakened  and  educated  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  here,  and  to  some  definite  knowledge  as 
to  what  is  required  to  make  an  increasingly-successful  con- 
tinuance of  that  work  possible.  It  would  be  of  interest,  I 
believe,  to  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  the  possibilities 
which  lie  before  our  University,  in  purely  academic  work, 
if  it  IS  given  the  necessary  means  to  satisfactorily  carry  on 
the  work  entrusted  to  it  by  the  country.  And  it  would  be 
interesting,  also,  to  show  how  satisfactorily  that  work  is 
now  done,  so  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  allow, 
and  that  those  to  whom  the  use  of  those  means  is  intrusted 
are  working  faithfully  and  well  on  behalf  of  those  whose 
interests  must  dictate, — the  undergraduate  body  of  the 
University.  But  I  wish  now  more  particularly  to  empha- 
size those  elements  of  undergraduate  life  which  under- 
graduates themselves  must  labour  to  maintain  and  develop, 
but  without  which  undergraduate  life  is  not  complete. 
There  is  education  outside  the  class  room,  outside  the 
curriculum.  Social  life  at  college  is  a  world  of  its  own.  A 
life  in  a  college  residence,  or  a  due  attention  to  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  such  a  society  as  this  Literary  Society  of 
ours,  may  be  worth  the  best  course  on  any  curriculum. 
Nor  is  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to,  or  pre-eminence  in, 
those  manly  sports  and  exercises  which  youth  and  health 
render  enjoyable,  at  all  incompatible  with  scholastic  success 
or  general  usefulness.  Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano  ;  and  a  healthy  physical  tone  is  the  truest  condition  of 
mental  acquirement  and  mental  growth. 


I  know  that  there  are  those, — and  we  are  not  free  from 
them  here, — who  think  a  college  life  but  a  continuation  of 
school-life,  and  who  imagine  that  a  University  can  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted  on  a  system  of  extended  and  enlarged 
kintergarten  management ;  and  who  look  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  book-lore,  and  success  at  periodical  written  examina- 
tions as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  a  University  existence. 
With  such  views  most  of  us,  I  think,  have  little  sympathy, 
and  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  these  men  are  still 
decidedly  in  a  minority,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  own  University, 
— and  it  is  not  far  distant, — when  almost  the  only  institution 
outside  the  regular  college  work,  in  which  undergraduates 
took  a  general  interest,  was  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society.  I  myself  can  remember  when  there  was  scarcely 
a  college  man  who  did  not  look  upon  attendance  at  the 
Society's  meetings  as  a  privilege,  take  part  in  its  work  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  look  upon  its  honours  as  well 
worth  the  winning,  and  its  training  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  in  his  collegiate  course.  Men  strove  in 
the  debates  as  if  the  Homeric  motto,  aiev  dpiarfvuv  koi 
'vTTtipoxov  ififi€vai  aX\(j}v  was  ever  before  them.  Does  this 
state  of  opinion  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  to-day  ?  If  not, 
and  I  believe  it  does  not,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  decline 
in  the  interest  in  our  proceedings  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  large'y,  if  not  almost  entirely,  due  to  the  growth, 
during  the  past  few  years,  of  multiplied  Societies  connected 
in  their  aims  and  proceedings  rather  with  particular  courses 
of  study  than  with  those  general  interests  which  are  bound 
up  with  the  social  and  literary  life  of  undergraduates  as  a 
whole. 

Men  are  still,  and  always  will  be,  closely  wedded 
to  those  subjects  with  which  their  class-list  success  is  most 
intimately  connected ;  and  the  more  time  and  attention 
one  gives  up  to  an  exclusive  Society,  the  less  he  has  to- 
devote,  or  is  willing  to  devote,  to  one  more  general.  The 
choice,  of  course,  must  be  made  by  each  individual  for 
himself.  But  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  give  to- 
these  particular  Societies  time  which  is  taken  away  from 
the  general  Literary  Society  of  which  they  are  all  mem- 
bers, make  a  choice  which  is  unwise  in  the  extreme,  and 
which  they  will  not  fail  at  some  time  to  deeply  regret.  And  I 
cannot  but  think,  judging  from  personal  experience,  and 
from  the  expressed  opinions  of  scores  of  our  best  graduates, 
who  now  occupy  honourable  positions  in  the  country,  that 
there  is  no  institution  in  connection  with  our  College  or 
University  which  is  capable  of  affording  a  more  valuable 
training  for  the  active  business  of  life  than  the  Literary 
Society  of  which  we  now  meet  as  members.  It  affords  a 
training  which  can  be  no  where  else  obtained  ;  a  training 
which,  I  believe,  most  of  us  only  appreciate  long  after  it 
is  past ;  a  training,  the  benefit  of  which  is  seen  in  the  array 
of  public  men  who  largely  owe  the  brilliancy  to  which 
they  have  attained  in  the  arts  which  we  attempt  to  culti- 
vate, to  the  first  lessons  which  they  derived  from  the 
debating-floor  of  our  Society.  This  Society  is  now  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  its  existence  ;  and  it  is  only  necesary 
to  look  at  the  list  of  graduates  who  have  filled  the  chair 
to  which  you  have  called  me  this  year,  to  see  the  class  of 
men  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society's  pro- 
ceedings, benefited  byits  privileges,  and  thought  themselves 
honoured  by  being  asked  "to  occupy  its  presidency.  In 
this  short  list,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  be  thought  last  and 
least,  I  find  the  name  of  the  late  Hon.  Adam  Crooks  as  our 
first  President,  in  1854,  *  name  which  will  long  live  in  the 
political  and  educational  annals  of  our  country  ;  I  find  the 
name  of  a  man  whose  legal  eminence  is  only  equalled  by 
the  attachment  and  enthusiasm  which  he  has  always  shown 
in  the  welfare  of  his  University,  the  present  Chancellor  of 
Ontario  ;  and  I  find  the  names  of  five  of  the  best-known 
educators  of  our  University,  including  one  whom  I  know 
both  undergraduates  and  graduates  are  glad  to  have  recent- 
ly seen  elevated  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  newly 
constituted  University  of  Toronto.  But  apart  from  our  roll 
of  presidents,  I  find  a  long  list  of  names,  as  familiar  to  their 
country  as  to  their  University,  of  those  who  bear  witness 
to  the  good  which  this  Society  has  done  them,  and  to  the 
extent  of  its  influence  upon  the  success  to  which  they  have 
attained. 

What  is,  of  course,  most  valuable  in  the  proceedings  of 
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this  society  which  liave  given  this  so  valued  training,  is 
that  friendly  rivalry  which  our  debates  afford.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  our  debates  too  often  receive  less  attention,  in 
proportion  to  their  importance,  than  anything  else  to 
which  the  undergraduate  turns  his  mind.  Too  often  the 
timid  freshman  is  driven  in  his  humility  (if  the  seniors  will 
allow  me  to  call  it  by  that  name),  to  obliterate  altogether 
his  name  from  our  posted  programmes,  and  thereby,  m  all 
probabihty,  provokes  the  existing  committee  into  a  digni- 
fied ignoring  of  his  deep,  but  shrinking,  genms  for  ever 
after  ;  and  too  often  the  polymathic  senior  trusts  to  an  in- 
spiration that  never  comes,-  and  takes  the  floor  of  our 
society  with  a  confidence  which  nothing  but  an  expectation 
of  an  instantaneous  gift  of  many  tongues  can  inspire,  only 
to  find  that  in  one  poor  tongue  he  cannot  find  a  word  to  express 
the  deep  thoughts  which  he  knows  he  has  within  him.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  that  reading  which  makes  a 
full  man  can  be  elsewhere  obtained,  and  while  the  correct 
man  can  be  in  no  small  degree  developed  in  the  essay- 
writing  department  which  we  encourage,  though  not 
sufficiently,  yet  the  ready  man,  whom  Bacon  places  at  the 
summit  of  his  climax,  and  whom  we  want  in  active  life,  can 
only  be  produced  by  that  practice  of  public  speaking  to 
which  we  mainly  devote  our  energies  in  this  Society.  And 
let  not  the  members  of  the  society  forget  that  their  motto, 
"  Omnium  reijiua  renim  oratio,"  ought  to  be  a  continual  re- 
minder to  them  that  eloquence  always  governed  the  world, 
and  that  its  power  is  as  great  to-day  as  when  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  by  the  silvery  voice  of  orator}',  swayed  at 
their  will  the  masses  of  Athens  and  of  Rome. 

But,  turning  from  the  recognized  advantages  which 
membership  in  our  societ}' affords,  it  behooves  us  to  examine 
if  there  are  not  wants  tlie  supplying  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  attaining  of  that  measure  of  success  which  the 
Society  deserves,  I  have  spoken  of  our  debates ;  let  me 
add  a  word  with  regard  to  them.  It  is  but  a  word  of  pro 
test  against  that  restriction  upon  the  scope  of  our  discus- 
sions which  I  cannot  but  characterize  as  at  once  absurd 
and  unjust.  I  believe  it  to  be  little  short  of  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  and  fair-mindedness  of  undergraduates  to  lay 
down  a  prohibition  against  the  discussion  among  them- 
selves of  subjects  of  a  political  or  quasi  political  tendency, 
or  of  any  tendency  whatever.  If  any  harm  could  come 
from  the  removal  of  that  prohibition,  J  am  sure  that  it 
would  be  less  than  is  now  done  by  the  very  existence  of 
what  -is  only  an  insult  to  dignity  and  self-respect.  By^ 
the  removal  of  this  bar  to  our  freedom,  we  would,  in  the 
field  of  politics,  have  opened  up  to  us  a  range  of  objects 
such  as  we  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  discuss  and  understand,  if 
we  are  to  be  useful,  intelligent  citizens  of  our  countrj'.  On 
the  public  questions  of  the  day.  University  men  should 
assist  in  leading,  not  submit  to  being  led  by,  public  opinion. 
We  read  in  Tacitus  that  at  the  time  when  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  patriotism  had  ceased  to  breathe  at  Rome, 
the  schools  of  the  Rhetoricians,  which  had  once  been  the 
most  valuable  training  of  the  Roman  youth,  had  so  far  de- 
generated as  to  be  ridiculous  on  account  of  the  character 
of  their  teaching.  The  prime  cause  of  this  degeneracy  was 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  debate.  "  For," 
says  Tacitus,  "  subjects  remote  from  all  reality  are  actu- 
ally used  for  declamation  ;  .  .  .  .  and  such  subjects, 
but  never,  or  very  rarely,  those  of  public  importance,  are 
dwelt  upon  in  lofty  language."  We  are  blessed  with  no 
school ;  of  rhetoric  ours  we  must  make  for  ourselves. 
Ought  we  not,  then,  to  be  free  in  our  efforts  to  make  it  of 
use  to  us  ?  "  Eloquence,"  says  Cicero,  "  hke  fire,  grows 
with  its  material."  Let  us  be  at  liberty  to  use  our  own 
material,  and  our  elequence  would  burn  the  brighter.  If 
we  had  freedom  of  choice  in  our  subjects,  that  freedom 
would  not  be  abused.  Those  who  rule  us  in  this  respect 
would  act  fairly  and  reasonably  if  they  could  come  to  look 
upon  our  wishes  in  this  direction  rather  as  a  rational  de- 
mand than  as  a  sort  of  standing  annual  joke  directed 
against  themselves. 

But  there  is  one  want  greater  than  all  which  this  society 
labors  under,  which  we  ought  to  endeavor  immediately 
to  satisfy,  and  with  a  brief  reference  to  which — much 
briefer  than  it  deserves — I  will  cease  wearying  you  now. 
I  shall  have  done  some  good  if  I  can  impress  upon  you 
the  absolute  necessity  of  procuring,  with  as  Uttle  delay  as 
possible,  a  building  for  this  society  which  will  be  appropri- 


ate to  our  impoitance  as  an  institution,  and  to  our  present 
membership.  I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  wlien  such 
a  consummation  is  possible.  We  have  heard  much  of  late 
ot  the  establishment  of  an  undergraduate  social  club,  of 
the  procuring  of  a  gymnasium  which  will  not  be  a  disgrace 
to  our  College,  and  of  an  extended  provision  for  the  de- 
mands of  social  life  among  our  hundreds  of  students.  Why 
should  not  these  objects  be  combined  ?  And  why  should 
not  the  union  of  forces,  which  would  thereby  be  obtained, 
be  organized  by  this  society,  and  made  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  providing  a  building  which  would  answer  all 
the  needs  to  whicli  I  have  referred,  and  which  would  at 
the  same  time  give  to  this  society  all  the  accommodation 
it  requires  ?  Some  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the 
accomplishmf  nt  of  this  end.  To  achieve  success,  there 
are  necessary  the  combined  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  of  this  society  ;  but  I  think  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  its  achievement.  If  the  Senate  ol  the  Uni- 
versity give  us,  as  they  have  been  asked  to  do,  a  suitable 
site,  I  believe  the  necessar}'  funds  can  be  found.  The 
undergraduates  must  do  much,  but  they  will  not  be  with- 
out assistance.  The  graduates  of  this  University,  and  the 
past  members  of  this  Society,  have  not  forgotten  what  they 
owe  to  both  ;  and  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  in 
their  power  to  further  a  scheme  which  will  recommend 
itself  to  them  as  heartil}'  as  if  they  were  the  undergraduate 
mem!)ers  benefiting  by  the  improvements  to  be  made. 
The  suggestions  involved  in  these  remarks  will  be  worked 
out  by  your  committee  more  fully  during  the  next  few 
weeks  ;  and  on  their  behalf  I  ask  your  fullest  co  operation 
in  making  this  worthy  scheme  a  success.  If  we  can  during 
the  present  year  set  on  loot  a  scheme  whereby  something 
in  this  direction  can  be  accomplished,  our  year  will  have 
been  a  useful  one.  And  if,  at  the  end  ot  my  own  term  of 
offiee,  I  can  see  this  work  in  active  progress,  I  shall  look 
back  upon  my  presidency  with  the  proud  thought  that  it 
was  mine  in  a  year  marking  the  beginning  ot  a  new  era  of 
this  Society's  usefulness. 

But  while  I  look  thus  hopefully  to  the  future,  I  cannot 
ignore  the  present,  in  which  lies  my  duty  to  you.  I  hope 
it  is  not  superfluous  or  impertinent  ui  me  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  its 
p 'oceedings  even  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  ;  to  ask 
them  to  bear  in  mind  that  their  membership  involves 
duties  no  less  than  privileges  ;  to  remind  them  individu- 
ally that  the  society  does  not  exist  as  an  abstract  entity 
apart  from  themselves ;  and  to  warn  them  that,  as  the 
mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past,"  so  the 
opportunities  which  they  now  have,  once  neglected,  can 
never  be  recalled. 

Sapere  aude, 

Incipc.     Vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  horam, 
Rusticus  cxpeclat  dicin  defluat  amnis :  at  ille 
Lab'tur^  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  (Evum. 

If  the  spirit  which  it  may  be  inferred  I  desire  to  see 
among  us,  could  this  year  be  aroused  and  maintained,  our 
members  can  confer  mutual  benefits  upon  one  another  to 
an  incalculable  degree.  From  the  experience  which  we 
have  alreray  had,  I  believe  that  that  spirit  will  be  shown, 
and  that  those  benefits  will  be  enjoyed. 

W.  F.  W.  Creelman. 


ASPIRATION. 

Sayest  thou  thine  heart  aspires  to  something  grand, 

A  glory  past  the  thought  of  fellow  men  ? 

Yearns  for  divine  ideal  which  nor  pen 
Can  picture,  nor  thy  soul  quite  understand  ? 
Dost  thou  then  agonize  to  stretch  the  hand, 

And  reach  that  peerless  glory,  and  again, 

Like  as  a  little  child  of  simple  ken. 
Lay  all  thy  powers  down  for  her  command  ? 

The  world  is  not  a  friend  to  such  as  thou  : 

For  demon  disappointment  lurks  anear 

To  fright  thy  dream  and  void  thy  purpose  high. 

To  meaner  ends  must  thine  ambition  bow 

Not  reconciled  ?    'lis  left,  with  bitter  tear 

Or  mocking  laugh,  to  curse  the  Fates  and  die.  ' 

J.  J|  Peiiouson, 
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during  the  Academic  Year,  October  to  May  inclusive . 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  is  $2.00,  payable  before  the 
end  of  January,  and  may  be  forwarded  to  The  Treasuber,  J.  S.  Johnston, 
University  College.  Applications  respecting  advertisements  should  be  made 
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Copies  of  The  Varsity  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday  at  McAinsh  & 
EUis's,  corner  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto  Streets  ;  at  J.  P.  McKenna's,  80 
Yonge  Street;  and  at  Alex.  Brown's,  cor.  Yonge  and  Carlton  Sts. 
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A  BEQUEST  TO  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

A  testamentary  disposition  of  the  fortune  of  an  old  Canadian 
Scot  has  just  been  made,  in  which  The  University  of  Toronto  has 
some  prospective  interest ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
it  to  the  readers  of  The  Varsity. 

Robert  Bruce,  market  gardener,  a  hard-working,  industrious  old 
Scotsman,  who  carried  on  his  garden  operations  on  the  St.  Foy 
Road  at  Quebec,  died  a  few  weeks  since  at  the  age  of  ninety,  leav- 
ing a  fortune  of  $120,000.  His  three  daughters,  all  above  middle 
age,  have  no  children  ;  only  one  of  them,  indeed,  is  married.  To 
them  he  leaves  the  interest  of  his  money  during  their  lives  ;  but  on 
their  death,  without  issue,  the  fund  is  to  be  vested  in  a  trust  con- 
sisting of  the  Principals,  or  Presidents,  ex  officio,  of  Morin  Col- 
lege, Quebec  ;  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax  ;  Bishop's  College, 
Lennoxvilie  ;  McGill  University,  Montreal ;  Queen's  University, 
Kingston  ;  Toronto  University,  and  Manitoba  College,  Manitoba, 
to  establish  bursaries  and  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  re- 
spectively of  $25  and  $100  each,  to  be  called  "  The  Robert  Bruce 
Bursaries  and  Scholarships."  The  holders  must  be  matriculated 
students  of  one  or  other  of  the  Universities  named,  actually  pur- 
suing a  regular  course  of  study  in  Arts  or  Science.  The  scholar- 
ships are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  candidates  at 
matriculation,  and  the  other  for  third  year's  men.  Some  discretion 
is  left  to  the  trustees  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  details. 

Tlie  fruits  of  this  bequest  will  not  be  realized  by  the  Universities 
for  some  time  to  come  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  wealthy  men 
in  Canada  are  beginning  to  follow  the  example  of  those  in  the 
United  States,  and^  recognizing  the  needs  of  our  Universities  and 
Colleges. 


THE  SONG  BOOK. 

In  the  late  history  of  our  university  there  have  been  some  epoch- 
marking  periods  representative  of  worthy  ambition  and  meritorious 
achievement.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  year  1880,  when  The  Varsity  was  established  ;  1882, 
when  Aniigone  was  produced  ;  1885,  when  the  Varsify  Book  of 
Prose  and  Poetry  was  published  ;  and  the  present  year  of  grace, 
1887,  notable  for  the  appearance  of  two  year  books — Fasit  and 
University  Year  Book,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
University  of  Toronto  Song  Book. 

These  enterprises,  set  on  foot,  carried  out,  and  supported,  it  is 
true,  by  but  a  comparative  few  of  the  whole  body  of  students,  have 
shown  that  even  in  what  some  are  prone  to  call  "  these  degenerate 
days  "  there  is  a  spark  of  esprit  left,  and  that  we  have  amongst  us 
some  genuine  college  spirit,  some  real  and  disinterested  ambition. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messsrs.  I.  Suckling  & 
Sons,  of  this  city,  the  prospectus  and  advance  sheets  of  the  new 
Song  Book.  This  being  an  undertaking  of  more  than  usual  magni- 
tude and  importance  we  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  an  account 
of  its  origin,  development,  and  successful  completion. 

In  January  last  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Glee  Club.  It  was  then  and  there  decided  that  it  was  expedient 
to  publish  a  song  book  ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the 


thing  in  hand  and  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  in  the 
matter.  An  active  canvass  was  at  once  commenced  and  a  large 
number  of  subscribers'  names  obtained,  the  proposal  meeting  with 
very  general  acceptance. 

Work  on  the  proposed  book  was  left  somewhat  in  abeyance  until 
after  the  "  sturm  and  drang"  of  examinations  was  overpast.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  that  is,  after  the  examinations  in  May,  the 
committee  got  down  to  work,  and  collected  material  in  abundance, 
pressing  everyone  into  the  service  who  had  musical  or  literary 
ability,  or  who  showed  an  interest  in  the  undertaking.  The  com- 
mittee toiled  long  and  patiently  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  passed  under  review  over  three  thousand  songs,  collected  from 
every  imaginable  source.  The  result  of  the  joint  labours  of  the 
committee  and  the  publisher  is  now  about  to  be  given  to  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  a  handsomely  bound  volume  of  173  pages  of  music, 
containing  143  songs  and  choruses. 

The  object  which  the  compilers  of  the  Song  Book  had  in  view, 
and  which  we  congratulate  them  upon  having  most  successfully 
accomplished,  was  to  furnish  students  and  the  public  generally 
with  a  book  which  would  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the 
former,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  drawing-room  or  the  camp-fire.  AVith  a  view  of 
bringing  all  songs  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  male  voices, 
each  song  was  carefully  examined,  and  where  necessary,  trans- 
posed into  a  lower  key.  This  is  of  itself  a  most  important  matter, 
and  will  be,  we  are  convinced,  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
book.  In  the  next  place  every  song  was  critically  gone  over  by 
the  Musical  Editor,  Mr.  Theodore  Martens,  whose  work  through- 
out has  been  most  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  He  has  arranged 
several  songs  as  quartettes  for  male  voices  and  has  reharmonized 
a  majority  of  the  choruses.  Original  compositions  and  new  settings 
of  old  favourites  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Fisher  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Kerrison,  of  this  city.  The  former  has  set  Mr.  W.  W. 
Campbell's  poem,  "Old  Voices,"  originally  published  in  The 
Varsity,  to  music,  and  Mr.  Kerrison  is  represented  by  the  origi- 
nal quartette, "  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  never  before  published. 
There  are  also  other  musical  compositions  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Torrington 
and  others,  which  have  never  appeared  in  any  collection  of  songs 
before. 

Original  versions  of  many  old  favourites  have  been  contributed 
by  members  of  the  committee  and  their  friends — notably  "  Litoria,' 
"  Vive  la  Compagnie,"  "  Sailing,  Sailing,  Sailing,"  etc.  New  songs 
have  been  written  by  President  Wilson,  Dr.  Ellis,  Rev.  Professor 
Campbell,  F.  E.  Seymour,  W.  W.  Campbell,  and  many  others 
Translations  of  French  and  German  national,  folk,  and  student 
songs  are  appended  to  the  originals.  These  are  among  the  most 
important  special  features  of  the  book,  though,  if  space  permitted, 
we  might  mention  many  more.  The  publisher  has  also  secured 
the  right  to  re-print  several  standard  compositions,  which  will  add 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  book  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  this 
city  and  province. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  publisher  has  done  his  part  of 
the  contract  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  has  produced  a 
book  which,  for  good  printing,  paper,  designing  and  binding,  is 
unique,  and  artistically  a  most  emphatic  success.  As  the  prospectus 
says  :  "  The  whole  work  has  been  done  on  Canadian  soil,  by  Cana- 
dian heads  and  hands,  being  probably  the  first  instance  of  an 
enterprize  of  such  importance  being  undertaken  and  carried  out 
wholly  within  our  own  borders." 

We  have  only  the  most  unqualified  praise  to  give  to  the  Song 
Book,  and  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  receive  that  meed  of  success 
which  its  intrinsic  and  artistic  merits  so  richly  deserve. 


to  THOSE  IN  ARREARS. 

We  understand  that  some  dissatisfaction  exists  amongst  our  city 
subscribers  owing  to  the  fact  that  The  Varsity  Publishing  Com- 
pany has  employed  a  canvasser  to  collect  subscriptions  from  those 
in  arrears.  We  have  just  a  few  facts  and  figures  to  present  to  those 
of  our  subscribers  who  feel  aggrieved  at  our  action.  We  are  sure 
that  after  reading  our  evplanation  they  will  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  which  the  Company  has  been  compelled  to  adopt,  and 
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will  not  resent  a  proceeding  which  circumstances  have  forced  us  to 
pursue. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  it  has  not  been  without  reluc- 
tance that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  act  as  we  have  done.  No  one 
likes  to  be  "  dunned,"  and  we  appreciate  to  the  full  the  feelings 
which  some  of  our  friends  entertain  regarding  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure we  have  taken  in  this  matter.  But  at  the  same  time  a 
subscription  to  a  paper  is  a  voluntary  contract  entered  into  between 
the  subscriber  and  the  proprietors  of  a  paper.  It  is  an  obligation 
which  is  entered  into  knowingly  and  wittingly,  and  is  as  much  a 
debt  of  honour  as  any  other  financial  engagement  between  pur- 
chasers and  vendors.  But  once  entered  into,  the  agreement  should 
be  kept  faithfully  on  both  sides.  We  have  done  our  part  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  and  we  look,  naturally  and  reasonably,  to  our 
subscribers  to  do  theirs  as  promptly  and  readily. 

Jn  the  next  place  The  Varsity  Company  has  tried  every  legiti- 
mate method  of  collecting  its  outstanding  accounts  as  expeditiously 
and  with  as  little  trouble  and  annoyance  to  its  patrons  as  it  is 
possible  to  do.  The  Business  department  has  been  careful  to 
conduct  its  affairs  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  has  sent  out  written 
requests  to  subscribers  in  arrears  by  the  hundred.  The  responses 
to  these  have  been  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  the  Company,  and 
have  conclusively  proved  the  inefficiency  and  uselessness  of  the 
system  hitherto  employed.  Where  mistakes  have  occurred  we  can 
only  offer  our  apologies  to  those  of  our  subscribers  whom  we  have 
unwittingly  offended.  Mistakes  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
Companies,  and  we  use  our  best  endeavours  to  keep  our  financial 
books  correctly  and  properly. 

In  the  third  place  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  figures  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  of  our  readers  who  object  to  the 
method  we  have  now  employed  for  the  collection  of  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions. It  is  now  eight  years  since  The  Varsity  was  estab- 
lished. During  the  seven  completed  years  of  its  history  the 
amount  of  unpaid  subscriptions  for  that  period — leaving  out  of 
account  one  year  for  which  we  have  not  the  figures — totals  up  to 
up  to  $1,426.  That  of  unpaid  advertising  accounts  is  $261.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,687.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
balance  sheets  published  each  year  by  the  treasurer.  By  writing 
off  50%  of  the  above  amount  as  having  been  repaid,  there  is  left 
still  a  balance  of  $843,  really  due  to  the  Company  by  subscribers 
who  have  failed  to  pay  thor  dues,  and  whose  names  have  had 
finally  to  be  stricken  off  our  mailing  list  as  incorrigible  dead-heads. 
This  is  surely  provocation  enough  for  the  Company  to  put  in  force 
the  new  rule  which  it  has  this  year— that  of  employing  a 
collector  to  look  after  delinquent  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

In  the  last  place,  we  contend  that  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  that  the 
Editors  and  Business  Managers  of  The  Varsity  should  give  up  their 
time  to  the  management  of  the  paper,  and  work  week  in  and  week 
out  for  its  success — literary  and  financial — and  be  met  each  year 
with  an  unsatisfactory  balance  sheet,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  sub- 
scribers to  do  their  duty.    The  Editors  and  Business  Managers  of 
The  Varsity  do  their  work  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
labour,  and  considerable  personal  sacrifice.    They  do  it  cheerfully 
and  gratuitously,  and  reasonably  expect  that  they  shall  receive  the 
support  and  countenance  of  their  subscribers  and  patrons.  Surely 
this  is  not  too  much  to  expect  ?   The  Varsity  cannot  be  con- 
ducted for  nothing,  and  the  preserrt  management  look  for  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  mere  approval  and  sympathy  from 
those  who  have  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  paper.  The 
Varsity  is  a  trifle  advanced  beycud  the  stage  of  a  mere  school-boy 
effort,  and  should  receive  the  cordial  and  practical  support  of  the 
graduates,  undergraduates,  and  friends  of  the  university  in  the 
efforts  of  its  management  to  make  it  a  worthy  exponent  of  their 
views.    We  do  not  force  the  paper  upon  anyone,  we  do  not  wish 
nor  do  we  expect  anyone  to  take  it  who  does  not  really  want  to  do 
so,  but  when  subscribers  voluntarily  agree  to  take  the  paper  they 
should  remember  that  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  pay  for  it.  The 
method   we  have  adopted  is  the  one  which  has  commended 
itself  to  the  Company  as  the  most  satisfactory,— and  we  have 
tried  many  systems, — we  therefore  look  to  our  patrons  to  aid  us 
in  our  endeavours  to  make  The  Varsity  a  success.    We  shall  do 
our  part  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we  certainly  expect  our 
subscribers  to  do  theirs. 


COMMUNICATION. 


The  Editors  are  not  reBponsible  for  the  opinions  oJ  correspondents. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


THE  GYMNASIUM  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — To  the  sentiments  of  your  editorial  of  last  week 
headed  "  Union  is  Strength,"  let  me  express  a  hearty  Amen. 
Could  the  members  of  all  cliques  and  parties  about  the  College  be 
brought  to  view  the  question  you  there  discuss  in  the  same  frank 
and  independent  spirit  much  good  would  accrue  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  an  undertaking  which  all  favour,  but  in  regard  to 
which  all  cannot  as  yet  bring  themselves  to  act  together. 

As  to  the  desirability — nay,  the  pressing  necessity,  of  a  new, 
gymnasium  and  students'  rendezvous  there  can  hardly  be  two 
opinions.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
undergraduates,  the  present  gymnasium  is  absolutely  useless.  The 
room  dark,  dusty,  unattractive  ;  the  apparatus  scanty  and  ill-suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  student,  offer  him  no  inducement  to  spend  an 
hour  or  more  each  day  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  his  physical 
powers.  Thus  by  many  who,  like  the  present  writer,  are  neither 
Rugby  adepts  nor  professors  of  the  Association  game,  little  is  dcine 
in  the  way  of  muscular  development,  save  where  a  walk  dai^ly 
supplies  a  poor  substitute  for  more  active  exercise.  For  other 
uses,  Moss  Hall  is  equally  unsuitable.  Our  societies  find  that 
they  cannot  with  comfort  hold  their  meetings  within  its  walls,  and 
hence  are  scattered  about  among  the  other  College  buildings. 
Committees,  for  want  of  a  better,  still  make  this  their  cheerless 
meeting  place,  and  the  venerable  Literary  Society  itself  is  yet 
obliged  to  suffer  weekly  the  discomforts  alternately  of  chills  and 
fever. 

As  you  well  remark,  the  question  is  becoming  hourly  more 
pressing.  We  are  urged  by  Chancellor  and  Faculty  to  fraternize 
with  our  medical  fellow- undergrads.  But  how  ?  and  where  ?  We 
meet  them  too  seldom  and  for  too  short  a  time  at  lectures,  in  the 
corridors  and  on  the  lawn  for  any  true  feeling  of  brotherhood  to 
exist.  There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question.  Are  we  to  have  a 
real  bond  of  union  between  students  of  the  two  faculties Then 
we  must  have  a  common  meeting  place.  And  such  a  meeting 
place  no  building  now  standing  does  or  can  supply. 

Of  course  ways  and  means  must  be  considered.  There  must  be 
no  blind  undertaking  of  chimerical  enterprises.  We  must  be  de- 
termined but  cautious.  As  an  encouragement,  your  note  on  the 
proposed  buildings  of  two  Princeton  societies  is  most  timely. 
Surely,  if  so  much  can  be  attempted  singly  by  these  two  student 
organizations,  we  need  not  fear,  reckoning  (as  we  surely  may)  on 
the  united  support  of  graduates  and  undergraduates,  the  aid  of  the 
trustees.  Senate  and  Council,  and  the  concrete  favour  of  the 
Faculty. 

To  meet  all  requirements,  it  is  computed  that  at  least  $10,000  or 
$15,000  is  necessary.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
students  of  to-day  will  alone  shoulder  so  heavy  a  burden.  But  a 
great  effort  must  assuredly  be  made,  in  which  all  must  assist,  if 
success  is  to  be  achieved  at  all.  If  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Literary  Society,  an  arrangement  might  be  mide  by  which 
the  numerous  smaller  organizations  might  assist  either  by  an  ap- 
portionment of  the  initial  expense  or  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
rental  for  rooms  in  the  proposed  building.  The  medical  students 
are  already  interested,  and  their  goodwill  and  active  aid  could,  no 
doubt,  be  easily  secured. 

However,  it  is  hardly  in  order  as  yet  to  discuss  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  trustees  forms 
an  important  factor  in  the  calculation.  I  believe  they  have  the 
matter  at  present  sub  judice,  and  we  must  await  with  patience  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  Meanwhile,  I  for  one  will  rejoice  if 
old  differences  can  be  forgotten  and  the  matter  discussed  in  a 
friendly  and  impartial  manner,  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  University, 
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Our  exchange,  the  Presbyterian  College  Journal^  of  Montreal, 
supplies  this  interesting  literary  note,  perhaps  unknown  to  a  ma- 
jority of  our  readers  : — 

"  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  hymn, '  Work  for  the  Night 
is  Coming,'  was  written  by  a  Canadian  author.  The  following  lines 
are  by  the  same  poet,  Annie  L.  Walker  : 

"  A  rnAVEK. 
"  No  more  at  eve 
Thy  form  is  with  us  on  the  dusty  road  ; 
The  dead  sleep  on,  though  loving  hearts  may  grieve  ; 
The  suffering  bear  their  load. 

"  Yet  Thou  art  near  ; 
Master  !  forgive  our  weak  and  failing  sight  ; 
Forgive,  and  make  our  darkness  noonday  clear 
With  Thy  celestial  light." 

*    *  * 

In  the  Texas  St/tings,  A.  Miner  Griswold,  known  as  "  The  Fat 
Contributor,"  makes  an  appeal  for  a  new  college  chair  : 

"  The  scope  of  college  instruction  has  been  greatly  widened  and 
enlarged  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  is  talk  of  adding 
still  other  features  that  are  considered  of  more  or  less  utility  to  the 
student.  Time  was  when  a  young  man  was  sent  forth  into  the  busy 
world  by  his  Alma  Mater,  armed  only  with  some  Greek  and  Latin 
roots  and  a  few  rounds  of  calculus,  and  expected  to  fight  for  his 
living.  Now  they  teach  him  gymnastics,  journalism,  rowing,  bi- 
cycling, rowing,  practical  farming,  base-ball,  boxing,  croquet,  and 
various  other  sciences  calculated  to  add  to  his  usefulness  as  a  citi- 
zen, and  e|iable  him  to  secure  an  immediate  and  regular  salary. 

"  But  there  is  one  branch  of  instruction  that  has  been  singularly 
overlooked,  and  it  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  college  curriculum. 
They  should  prepare  our  young  m.en  to  act  as  jurymen.  There  is 
a  constant  and  increasing  demand  all  over  this  broad  land  for  men 
to  sit  on  juries,  and  the  supply  is  often  inadequate.  True,  we  have 
professional  jurors,  but  they  rarely  give  satisfaction  because  of  the 
want  of  early  and  scientific  training.  Educated  in  this,  a  young 
graduate  would  be  able  to  obtain  immediate  employment,  that 
would  at  least  sustain  him  until  he  could  secure  a  situation  as  waiter 
at  a  mountain  resort  or  street  car  driver." 


Mr.  Griswold  is  what  is  termed  a  professional  humorist,  but 
there  is  more  truth  than  poetry,  or  humour,  in  his  plea.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  in  the  United  States  the  qualifications,  or 
rather,  it  should  be  said,  the  disqualifications,  of  a  juror  are  much 
more  numerous  and  stringent  than  they  are  with  us.  The  slightest 
knowledge  of  or  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  a  suit — especially 
is  this  true  of  criminal  cases — is  often  enough  to  disqualify  a  juror. 
Consequently,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  select- 
ing a  duly-qualified  and  impartial  panel  such  as  the  law  requires. 
Possibly,  if  Mr.  Grisvvold's  not  inopportune  suggestion  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  law  might,  af.er  a  while,  be  modified,  and  the  course 
of  justice  accelerated. 

In  one  of  our  best  exchanges,  the  Hamilton  Literary  Monthly, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mann  has  a  short  article  on  "  A  Forgotten  Factor."  He 
refers  to  the  undue  haste  which  has  characterized  the  growth  of 
many  American  institutions,  and  questions  the  ultimate  stability  of 
some  of  them.    Mr.  Mann  says  : 

"  The  A'ord  American  stands  as  a  synonym  for  perpetual  pro- 
gress. No  other  people  can  claim  the  first  place  among  nations 
in  all  things.  The  present  is  for  us  distinctively  an  age  of  action. 
We  see  it  in  the  marked  advance  of  educational  institutions.  We 
see  it  in  the  manner  in  which  inventions  and  discoveries  are  imme- 
diately appropriated  by  us  and  made  a  part  of  our  every-day  life. 
We  see  it  in  the  disturbances  of  pur  times,  involving  the  whole 


social  fabric,  rebuilding,  we  believe,  a  surer  footing  for  all  society 
in  the  future  Is  there  no  cause  for  alarm  in  this  wild,  ever- 
restless,  onward  movement  ?  The  '  backward  streaming  hair  and 
eyes  of  haste,'  truly  representing  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
American  civilization,  bring  with  them  their  own  penalty.  In  the 
attainment  of  our  ends  despatch  figures  quite  as  prominently  as 
thoroughness.  For  general  adaptability  of  workmen  we  yield  to 
none  ;  but  when  it  devolves  upon  us  to  found  great  centres  of  na- 
tional manufacture,  when  the  era  of  great  cities  and  permanent 
buildings  has  come,  we  find  we  have  lost  the  patient  earnestness, 
the  long-continued  and  conscientious  labour  that  built  the  palaces 
and  cathedrals  of  the  past.  We,  in  our  ceaseless  activity,  can 
scarcely  afford  to  build  for  ages.  Truly  with  us  '  time  is  money.' 
But  in  this  mad  march  for  progress  we  are  neglecting  much.  We 
do  not  §top  to  consider.  We  fancy  we  have  learned  our  lesson  from 
history  if  we  avoid  such  evils  as  ignorance,  intemperance  and  in- 
tolerance. And  not  even  from  these  do  we  take  time  to  free  our- 
selves. Our  legislatures  are  still  fighting  against  ignorance  and 
intemperance  as  the  giant  evils  of  the  age,  and  intolerance  is  still 
perpetually  manifested  in  the  opinions  and  acts  of  men." 

Mr.  Mann  epigrammatically  sums  up  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  the.3e  considerations  by  saying,  "  Time  is  ours,  and  there  is 
much  of  it." 

*  * 

* 

The  following  is  unique.  It  is  an  example  of  the  paring-down 
system  which  literary  triflers  of  the  present  age  are  somewhat 
given  to.  The  writer  of  the  "  sonnet  "  is  Comte  Paul  de  Resseg- 
nier  : 

EPITAPHE  d'uNE   JEDNE  FILLE. 

Fort 

Belle, 

Elle 

Don  ! 

Sort 

Frele,  ' 

Quelle 

Mort  ! 

Rose 
Close- 
La 

Brise 

L'a 

Prise. 

*  *  * 

We  had  been  talking  of  the  Anarchists  of  Chicago,  and  of  the 
probable  chances  of  such  agitators  succeeding  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  hopes  of  their  reprieve  or  a  commu- 
tation of  the  death  penalty.  "  Well,"  said  the  Moralizer,  "  life  is  a 
game  of  chance  anyway  ;  now  you're  in  luck,  now  it  is  dead  against 
you  ;  the  only  way  to  succeed  is  to  stack  the  cards  !  "  "  At  any 
rate,"  replied  the  Ingenious  Man,  "  the  Anarchists  will  find  it  a 
game  of  Seven-Up  on  the  iith." 

Three  very  annoying  misprints  occurred  in  Mr.  Stewart's  poem. 
Hermitage,"  in  our  issue  of  last  week.    In  justice  to  our  contri- 
butor, we  reprint  the  verses  as  they  should  have  appeared.  The 
fourth  verse  should  read  : 

"  The  desolate  paths  of  life  that  meet 
And  part  and  never  meet  again, 
Where  fall  the  fret  of  feverish  feet, 
Complainings  of  neglected  men." 
The  eighth  verse  should  be  : 

"  If  we  should  miss  the  narrow  way 
Of  love,  of  beauty,  and  of  truth, 
Into  the  barren  reaches  stray 
And  harvest  no  large  thoughts  iot youth." 
And  the  ninth  ; 

"  The  many  seek  a  dimmer  flame,  ^ 
Love  let  us  unto  nature  turn, 
And  follow  no  brief  creed  or  fame. 
How  low  the  lightg  of  nature  burn  !  " 
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AU  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
ioserti'n. 


COUNCILLORS  G.  Wllkl?. 

Meetings — Fortnightly,  on  Thursday?,  at  4  p.m.,  in  Prof.  Pike's 
lecture  room,  S.P.S.  The  regular  members  of  this  Association 
are  Associate  members  of  the  Canadian  Institute. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETY,   S  P.S. 


President  John  Galbraith,  M.A.,  C.E. 

Vice-President   C.H.Wright. 

Sec.-Treas  H.  E.  T.  Haultain. 

Cor.  Sec  G.  H.  Richardson. 

Councillors  J.  Rose. 

r.  Wickett. 
T.  R.  Rosebrugh. 


Meetings— Fortnightly  :  Tuesday?,  at  3  p.m.,  in  th^.  School  of 
Science  building, 


mathematical  and  physical  society. 

President  T.  J.  Mulvey,  B.A. 

Vice-President  J.  McGowan. 

Sec.  Treas  H.  S.  Robertson. 

Cor  Secretary  A.  C.  McKay,  B.A. 

4TH  Year  Councillor...;.  A.  Sparling. 
3RD    "  "        . .  U.  Hull. 

2ND    "  "        .  .A.  T.  DeLury. 

1ST     "  "         ..AD.  Meldrum. 

Meetings— Aliernate  Tuesdays  at  3  p.m.,  in  Lecture  Room  No.  8, 
University  College. 


MODERN  language  CLUB. 

Hon.  President.  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

President  F.  McLeay. 

Vice-Presidents  Miss  Eastwood. 

F.  C.  Snider. 

Cor.  Secretary  J.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Rec.  Secretary  F.  C.  Armstrong. 

Treasurer  C.  A.  Stuart. 

Councillors  F.J.  Steen. 

Jos.  Dales. 

W.  C.  Ferguson. 

0.  W.  McMichael. 
S.  Hall. 

1.  O.  Honsberger. 
O.  P.  Edgar. 

T.  D.  Dockray. 

historical  and  political  science  club. 

President  Wm.  Houston,  M.A. 

Vice-President  G.  (  ross. 

Secretary  H.  A.  McCullough. 

Treasurer  T.  M.  Harrison. 

Councillors  J.  G.  Harkness. 

R.  McKay. 

Meetings— Every  Wednesday,  at  4.30  p.m.,  in  McMillan's  Hall, 
Yonge  Street. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President  J.  A.  Sparling. 

Vice-Presidents  J.  S  Gale. 

H.  J.  Cody. 

Rec.  Secretary  F.  Tracy.  « 

Treasurer  W.  H.  Graham. 

Gen.  Secretary  A.  H.  Young,  B.A. 

conveners  of  committees. 

Missionary  J  McP.  Scott,  B.A. 

General  Relig(ous  Work..  J.  .S.  Gale. 

Devotional  E.  S.  Hogarth. 

Bible  Study  W.  H.  Harvey. 

Membership  W.  A.  Bradley. 

Correspondence  J.  H.  Hunter. 

Music  W.  H.  Grant. 

Houseand Reading-room. .H.  B.  Fraser. 

Meetings— Every  Thursday  at  5  p.m. 

temperance  league. 

Hon.  President  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

President  W.  A.  Bradley. 

Vice-President   J.  D.  Spence. 

Sec.-Treas  G,  Logie. 
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Headquarters  :  The  Gymnasium,  Moss  Hall. 

A  general  meeting  of  undergraduates  to  consider  the  question  of 
having  an  annual  dinner  was  held  in  Moss  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
8th.  A  communication  from  the  medicals,  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  join  in  a  Union  Dinner  was  received.  The  following  com- 
mittee was  thereupon  appointed  to  represent  the  undergraduates  in 
Arts  :— Vice-President— T.  B.  P.  Stewart.  4th  Year— F.McLeay, 
F.  B.  Hodgins.  3rd  Year— G.  C.  Biggar,  H.  J.  Cody.  2nd  Year— 
L.  Boyd,  R.  W.  Merkeley.  ist  Year— C.  A.  Stuart,  H-  M,  Wood, 
School  of  Science— C.  G.  Mar?ini,  F.  H.  Moss, 
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Sec  of  Co.m   W.  Ross. 
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The  Engineering  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  on  Tues- 
day in  the  School  of  Science.  The  meeting  was  mainly  of  a  busi- 
ness character,  on  account  of  the  committee  on  amendments  to  the 
constitution  presenting  their  report.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Marani's 
paper  on  the  "  History  of  Sanitary  Drainage "  had,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  postponed  till  the  next  meeting.  A  short  informal 
discussion  took  place,  however,  upon  the  outlook  for  young  engi- 
neers in  the  various  branches  of  the  profession.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  was,  that  railroad  work  gives  a  more  general  grounding 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  profession,  but  that  young  engineers 
receive  the  most  useful  and  most  extended  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing by  engaging  in  the  actual  work  of  as  many  of  the  different 
branches  as  may  be  possible.  An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  un- 
dergraduates who  may  feel  interested  in  the  work  of  the  society,  to 
attend  its  meetings,  which  are  held  in  the  School  of  Science,  at  3 
o'clock  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 


Literary  Society.— The  138th  public  debate  of  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  4th  of 
November.  Professor  Hutton  occupied  the  chair.  The  following 
was  the  programme  of  the  evening  :  "  The  Rose  of  Worthersee," 
rendered  by  the  Glee  Club  ;  next  the  Inaugural  of  President  W.  F. 
W.  Creelman,  B.A.,  LL.B.  In  his  address  Mr.  Creelman  referred 
to  the  work,  utility,  and  past  history  of  the  society,  urging  every 
student  to  identify  himself  with  it  more  or  less  intimately,  and  not 
to  allow  an  interest  in  the  minor  societies  to  detract  from  that 
displayed  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  parent  society.  Mr. 
Creelman  also  alluded  briefly,  but  in  strong  terms,  to  the  limitation 
imposed  upon  the  Society  by  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  allow 
questions  of  a  political  character  to  be  discussed  by  the  members. 
The  address  was  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  proposed 
Students'  Club,  which  the  speaker  hoped  would  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  before  long.  After  the  singing  by  the  Glee  Club  of 
"  The  Undergraduate's  Lament " — the  words  of  which,  by  the  way, 
were  written  by  President  Wilson — and  a  reading,  "  Rubinstein's 
Piano,"  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Hodgins,  the  debate  of  the  evening  was 
commenced.  The  subject  was  "  Resolved  :  That  every  Univer- 
sity should  make  the  study  of  Classics  compulsory."  The  speakers 
were  :  Affirmative,  Messre.  J.  A.  Sparling  •  and  H.  J.  Cody ; 
negative,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Steen  and  T.  M.  Higgins.  The  plea  put 
forward  by  the  affirmative  was  that  the  study  of  Classics  was 
indispensable  to  a  symmetrical  mental  culture  ;  the  importance  of 
Classics  in  developing  the  reflective,  imaginative,  and  emotional 
faculties  was  emphasized.  The  leader  of  the  negative  adopted  a 
sort  of  ad  hotnimm  argument,  appealing  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Modern  Languages,  and  asserted  that  nothing  could  be  claimed 
for  Classics  which  the  Modern  Languages  did  not  possess  ;  it  was 
also  argued  by  the  negative  that  Classics  should  be  an  optional, 
and  that  no  compulsion  should  be  exercised  over  the  student  in  the 
selection  of  his  course  of  studies.  The  chairman  very  wisely 
allowed  the  question  to  remain  an  open  one,  and  closed  the  meet- 
ing with  a  few  criticisms  of  the  speeches  made. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  holding  of  intercol- 
legiate debates  between  the  literary  societies  of  Wyclifife,  McMas- 
ter,  Osgoode,  Trinity,  'Varsity  and  Knox.  The  first  debate,  Knox 
vs.  Wyclifife,  will  take  place  in  Convocation  Hall,  Knox  College,  on 
November  18th.  The  object  is  to  bring  the  colleges  more  closely 
together.  Apart  from  the  debate  the  programme  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  ordinary  public  debates. 


Y.M.C.A. — Next  Sunday  the  week  of  prayer  for  young  men  will 
begin.  On  Sunday,  9.30  a.m.,  there  will  be  a  praise  meeting  for  active 
members.  Tuesday,  at  4.30  p.m ,  Rev.  Dr.  Kellogg  will  give  a 
Bible  reading  on  "  Responsibility  to  the  heathen."  Wednesday, 
at  5  p.m..  Dr.  Wilson  will  speak  on  the  "  Christian's  armour." 
Thursday — Report  from  delegate  to  the  Inter-Seminary  Alliance. 
Friday— Address  by  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q  C. 


Frederick  Wyld  Prize,  1888. — The  subjects  for  the  Wyld 
prize  ($95  in  books)  are  as  follows: — (r)  The  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  influences  of  the  French  revolution.  (2;  Julius  Caesar  : 
soldier,  statesman,  author,  builder.  (3)  Influence  of  Spenser  on 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  {a)  The  competition  is 
open  to  students  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Years,  in  actual  attendance  at 
the  University,  {b)  The  examiners  are  Dr.  Wilson,  D.  R.  Keys, 
B.A.,  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Wrong,  B.A.  ^^c)  Essays  must  be  sent  in 
before  the  ist  of  May,  1888. 

The  Varsity  notes  with  pleasure  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hunter,  '87,  heading  the  list  of  those  who  have  passed  the  First 
Intermediate  Examination  of  the  Law  Society. 


RUOBY  FOOTBALL. 

The  seventh  annual  football  contest  between  McGill  and  Toronto 
Universities  was  played  on  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  'Varsity 
lawn,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  visitors  by  a  score  of  27  to 
7.  About  800  people  were  present,  and  liberally  applauded  every 
hit  of  good  play  on  either  side.  The  game  itself  was  a  very  fast 
one,  and  the  playing  on  ^Qth  sid?s  was  of  the  highest  order, 


Although  the  visitors  were  defeated  they  played  a"  thoroughly  good 
game  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they  were 
unable  to  present  their  full  strength,  owing  to  five  of  the  regular 
team  being  unable  to  get  away,  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that 
they  made  such  a  remarkably  good  fight  under  the  circumstances. 
The  'Varsity,  perhaps,  never  played  better.  Their  kicking  and 
tackling  was  beyond  praise,  and  they  must  be  congratulated  upon 
their  victory.  With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  trifling  accidents 
nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  afternoon's  sport.  The  record  up  to 
date  is  : — McGill,  matches  won,  4  ;  'Varsity,  3,  which  gives  the 
Montreal  men  the  advantage  of  one  game. 

Lieut.  Lawless,  of  the  Infantry  School,  acted  as  referee,  and  Dr. 
W.  Nesbitt  and  Mr.  Charles  Swaby  as  umpires. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock  the  teams  were  ordered  out,  the  Mc- 
Gill men  defending  the  southern  and  the  'Varsity  the  northern  goal. 
The  positions  were  as  follows  : — 

'  Varsity — Back,  Garratt ;  half  backs,  J.  H.  Senkler,  L  Boyd  ; 
quarter-backs,  E.  C.  Senkler  (capt.)  and  G.  B.  McClean  ;  wings, 
Thomson,  I.  Senkler  ;  forwards.  Cross,  Rykert,  McLaren,  G.  Boyd, 
J.  H.  Moss,  Downer,  G.  McKay  and  Watt. 

McGill — Backs,  Blanchard  and  Haniilton  ;  half-backs,  McLean 
and  Lucas  ;  quarter-back,  Dunlop  ;  wings,  McDonald  (capt.)  Mulli- 
gan, Springle,  Richards  ;  forwards,  Drummond,  McNutt,  Hender- 
son, Nasmith,  Brown  and  Jameson. 

For  the  winners  the  three  Senklers,  Thomson  and  McClean 
played  well,  and  for  the  losers,  Lucas,  Blanchard,  Dunlop  and  Mc- 
Donald did  good  work. 

In  the  evening  the  visitors  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Rossin  by  the  'Varsity  fifteen.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G. 
Boyd,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

AH  'Varsity  men  disclaim  the  statement  made  in  The  World  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Macdonell.  the  Captain  of  the  McGill  team  ;  his 
play,  like  that  of  his  fellow-players,  was  gentlemanly  and  fair  all 
the  way  through. 

The  match  on  Saturday,  the  12th,  will  be  :  'Varsity  v.  Toronto, 
for  the  Kerr  Challenge  Cup.  'Varsity  has  won  it  twice  already, 
and  if  they  win  it  this  year  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  club. 


"  K."  Company.— The  Rifle  Match  of  "  K  "  Company,  Q.  O.  R., 
took  place  on  Saturday,  October  22nd.  The  following  is  the  prize 
list:— 

I.  Nursery  Match— i,  Pte.  Coleman,  T.  ;  2,  Col.-Sergt.  LeVes- 
conte  ;  3,  Pte.  Mortimer,  E.  ;  4,  Pte.  Boyd,  J.  R.  S. 

II.  General  Match,  open  to  all  members  of  the  Company — i, 
Pte.  Elliott,  A.  ;  2,  Sergt.  Mustard,  W.  P.  ;  3,  Sergt.  Crooks,  A.  D.; 
4,  Pte.  Coleman,  T.;5,  Col.-Sergt.  LeVesconte  ;  6,  Pte.  Mortimer, 
E.  ;  7,  Lieut.  Mercer,  M.  S.  ;  8,  Pte.  Boyd,  J.  R.  S. 

III.  Range  Prizes — 200  yards,  Pte.  Elliott,  A.  ;  400  yards,  Sergt. 
Crooks  ;  500  yards,  Sergt.  Mustard. 

IV.  Company  Challenge  Trophy — Pte.  Elliott,  A. 

V.  *Aggregate  Match — No  prizes  awarded. 

*  This  match  is  decided  on  the  results  of  five  practices  and  the 
annual  match.  Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  ranges  during  this 
season  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  no  practices  were  held, 
and  consequently  no  prizes  were  awarded  for  best  aggregate 
scores. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  ihe  University 
of  Toronto,  and  iiiill  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponejit  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  i7iterests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
Jiews  co/um?is  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
X,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
Students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


HATS  THAT  R  HATS. 


WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Are  showing  the  finest  stock  of  Hats 
in  the  city. 

Imported  from  the  best  English  and 
American  makers. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Furs  of  all  kinds. 

WRIGHT  &  CO., 

55  King  Street  East 


DI-VARSITIES. 


^LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 

Printers 


Publishers 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


THE  FUNNY  MAN, 

{From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 

Do  you  see  that  poor,  dejected  fellow, 
With  eyes  so  mournful,  with  skin  so  yellow, 
And  a  form  as  thin  as  a  waxen  taper  ? 
He's  joker-in-chief  of  a  comic  paper. 
He  was,  by  nature,  a  sunny  man. 
But  a  wrong  start  made  him  a  funny  man. 
He  sits  at  his  tiresome  desk  all  day, 
And  writes  in  a  sad,  perfunctory  way. 
lie  heaves  a  sigh  as  he  fashions  a  pun. 
He  groans  as  he  grinds  his  grist  of  fun. 
His  head  may  throb,and  his  heart  may  ache. 
But  his  cap  and  bells  he  still  must  shake. 
Though  fashioned,perchance,for  better  things. 
He  beats  his  cage  with  his  useless  wings. 
Ephemeral  as  a  fleeting  vapour 
Is  he  who  cuts  his  salaried  caper 
As  joker-in-chief  of  a  comic  paper. 

How  Bostonians  speak  of  Buffalo  Bill  ; 
"  Bision  Americanus  Guilliamus." 


Tommy  (about  to  recite)  to  his  neighbour: 
"  Say,  let's  work  on  a  co-operative,  not  on  a 
competitive  system." 


THE  CONCISE  IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY.) 


"  It  stands  fir&t — and  by  a  long  interval  — 
among  all  the  one-volume  English  dictionaries 
hitherto  published." — Academy,  London,  Eng. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  64  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  the  Canadian  publishers  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  DicTioNARY,have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  copies  of  it  may 
be  obtained  from  their  representative,  Mr 
E.  A.  Hardy,  of  University  College.  In 
accuracy  and  modernness  of  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  lateness  of  its  etymological 
information,  and  in  completeness  of  vocabu- 
lary, as  well  as  in  cheapness  of  price.  The 
Concise  Imperial  has  no  superior.  The 
readers  of  The  Varsity  are  invited  to  send  to 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Co.  for  descriptive  circulars. 


VARSITY  BOOK 


THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec 
tion  of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions  which   have   appeared   in  The 
VARsiTYjduring  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess^a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  ouce,  /Oiaa 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  solici  ed 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Svfpplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445] 


E 


LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 

tbacheb  op  elocution. 

For  clasaes or  private  lessons  apply. 

225  ONTABIO  STBERT,     -     -  TOBONTO. 


THE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  VONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Bossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  JSONG  BOOK 


This  work  hss  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songa,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety.  ,      ,    ^.         ■      ,  •  , 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  S1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I.  SU:CKLING  &  .SONS, 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Street. 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KING   STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 
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S.  B.  HANITA, 

428&:431  Yonge  St., 

Dealer  in 

Boots  and  Shoes 


Slipper:  &  Rubbers 

Special  Discount 
to  Studci  tR. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 

353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

0(d  Pictures  Copied,  Etilarged  ana  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  fro??! 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firi?i  of  Stanton  &f 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St, 
TOKONTO. 
And  21  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  Wines  and 
Liquors, 

 :  Labatt's   and    other   Ales.  :  


Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years.  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  SOyrs.  old 

J BRUCE, 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis 
count  to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


AT  THE  RACES. 

Remorseless  pain  and  torture  both,  one  day 

became  my  lot, 
I  took  the  races  in  and  put  a  quarter  in  the 

slot. 

Spying  then  a  crowd  of  sports,  to  them  I 

hied  me  quick, 
Of  sweepstakes,  pools  and  straight-tip  bets, 

their  talk  it  sounded  slick. 

"  Tapioca"  was  the  horse's  nnine  1  backed 

with  all  my  might  ; 
I  thought  I  had  a  puddin' — she  was  such  a 

pretty  sight. 
I  had  a  puddin',  too,  my  boys — but  dreadful 

over- done  ; 
The  sports,  they  raked  in  all  my  spons — and 

I  came  home  with  none. 

—  Wratz. 


Young  Graduate— "Will  you  give  assent  to 
my  marriage  with  your  daughter,  sir  ?"  Old 
man,  (firmly) — "  No,  sir,  not  a  cent." 


Our  yachting  reporter  was  out  to  the  cross- 
country dinner  last  week.  The  following  is 
a  sample  of  the  "copy"  squeezed  from  him 
the  following  day,  after  much  difficulty  : 

"  Clew  your  halliard  topmast  tight. 
Reef  your  port  bergee  ; 
Knock  your  futtock-shrouds  in  two, 
Throw  the  cook  to  lea  ; 
Cut  the  centre-board  in  chips  ; 
Box  the  compass'  ears. 
Tack  the  main-sheet  on  the  deck, 
And  schooner  out  the  beers." 

— Bugaboo. 

The  man  who  will  not  take  his  best  girl 
to  hear  Miller,  Dickens  and  Gunsaulus, 
when  it  costs  only  two  dollars  is  so  stingy 
that  he  will  breathe  through  his  nose  to  keep 
from  wearing  out  his  teeth. — Northwestern. 


LEAVE  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample 
of  Treble's  perfect  fitting  French  yoke 
shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House.  53  King 
Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.  Card  for  measure- 
ment free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm 
Underwear,  all  sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's 
Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street  West,  corner 
of  Bay  Street.    Gents'  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


As  one  sat  and  watched  the  happy  faces  at 
John  Oulcott's  festive  board  last  Thursday  eve, 
after  the  cross-couutry  run,  one  could  see  how 
it  was  enjoyed  by  the  boys.  At  the  same 
time  they  must  not  forget  the  folks  at  home 
(pro'oably  sweethearts),  and  send  something  at 
Christmas  time  to  make  them  happy  too. 

Trowern's,  the  Town  Jeweller,  would  be  the 
very  best  place  to  buy  such  a  gift. 


TSJEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
hshers'  closest  rates. 

McAINSh"^  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


GUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 
Alij  Latest  Models. 


Pull  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price  1.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 


W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 

James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  'Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Stet  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigar.s 


COX  &  CO. 

Stcck  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 

inport  ers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  75c. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 

WILLIAMSON 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books. 

&  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank,  TORONTO. 
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J^CDXJD     P  H:  O  S  P  H  ^TE. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  oi  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic- 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O,,  says  :  "From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  "Wakefulness. 

Ur.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  * 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F,  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  oi  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 

Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFOrd  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
BEWARE   OE   I  i>  1 1 j\  J  I O  S 


I=^roressioxia,l  Oa^rcis. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  EOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c..  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


fdward  Blake, 
i.A.  Lash,  Q.C. 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Cassels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


Q.C.,         S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 

Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFORD,  BROOKE  &  GREEN,  Barristers, 
Solicitors,  &c.  Toronto  and  Sutton  West, 
Ontario.  No.  10  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto.  Main 
street,  Sutton  West. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.  G.  H.  C.  Brooke.  A.  C.  F.  Boulton. 


MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BABWICK,  Barris- 
ters, &c.  MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLESWOBTH, 
Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and 
20  King  Street  west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles 
A.  B.  Aylesworth 
Douglas  Anoour. 


W.  G.  Falconbridge,  Q.C. 
Walter  Barvrick, 
W.  J.  Franks, 
H.  J.Wright. 


MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas  Langton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LER,  H08KIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 

John  Hcskin  Q.C,  Adam  R.Creelman, 

F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P  Clement, 

Wallace  Nesbitt.  W.B.Raymond. 
W.  M.  Douglas. 


Legal. 


DELAMiSRE,  REESOR,    ENGLISH   &  BOSS 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  J7  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Reesor. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


/^^OYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c 
\j  OflBce,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


RW.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum'a  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
Money  to  Loan. 


"l^j^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Babbisteb,  Solicitor,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers.  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


M 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Kandfield  Macdonald.] 

ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BABBISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


G. 


G.  S.  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR,  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  STREET, 
Toronto. 


Medical. 


DR.  ALBERT  A,  MACDONALD 
has  removed  to 


180  SEkiCOE  STREET 


OflSoe  Hours— 9  to  10  a.m.,  2  o'clock,  and  7  to  9. 


'^^^   NATTRBSS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


COR.  YONGB  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 

■jjr^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &o.) 


OflBce  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT, 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429  YONGE  ST.,  COBNBE  OF  ^NNE  STREET. 


S.  CAESAR, 


DENTAL  SURGEON. 


Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 

tS"Telephone  communication 
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gTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm) 
TORONTO. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

610  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


SB.  WINDEUM, 
■  The  Jeweller. 

31  KING  STREET  EAST,  Upstairs. 

In  addition  to  his  Large  Stock  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Watches,  both  American  and 
Swiss,  is  showing  a  full  assortment  of  the 
latest  styles  of  English,  Gold  and  Silver 
Jewellery. 

His  assortment  of  Diamond  and  other  Gem 
Rings  is  most  complete,  and  with  his  lines  of 
American  Jewellery  and  rolled  plate  Chains, 
together  with  a  full  line  of  finest  Silverware, 
Spoons,  Forks,  Cutlery  and  Gold  and  Silver 
headed  Canes,  constitute  one  of  the  best  as- 
sorted stocks  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Cricketing,  Tennis,  and  Football  and  Boxing 
Gloves  at  special  prices. 

Repairing  and  manufacturing  leading  line. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

3]    KING   ST.   EAST  (UPSTAIRS.) 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furxiis]iinQ:s> 

Bemember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

:M:Gi«^ini.i-.-A.3sr's, 

"413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discoimt  to  students. 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

He  went  into  a  baker's  shop, 

A  bashful  youth  was  he. 
"  How  much  are  kisses,  please,"  he  said. 

And  blushed  perceptibly. 

"  They're  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  sir," 

The  maid  said  smilingly, 
"  But  if  you  want  them  very  much 

I'll  let  you  have  some  free." 

I  didn't  mean  that  kind,"  he  said — 
His  cheek  still  redder  grew — 
"  But  if  you  want  to  throw  them  in 
I'll  take  some  of  them  too." 

—  Yah  Record. 

Mrs.  Hayseed  (whose  son  is  at  college) — 
George  writes  that  he  is  taking  fencin' 
lessons. 

Mr.  Hayseed — I'm  glad  0'  that.  I'll  set 
him  a  diggin'  post  holes  when  he  gets  home. 
— New  York  Sun. 


An  exchange  has  the  head-line.  "Nigh 
time  to  Reform."  Not  much.  Day  time  for 
reform  and  night-time  for  fun. 

Prof,  in  Logic — "Give  two  distinctive 
meanings  of  the  word  door."  Junior — "A 
door  is  either  that  which  closes  the  opening 
or  opens  the  closing."  Junior  sits  down  amid 
a  silence  that  only  the  awe  inspired  by  a 
giant  intellect  can  produce. — Oberlin  Review. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott  has  kept  a  journal  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy.  Among  the  earliest 
entries  are  the  following  :  "Went  in  swim- 
min'  to-day.  Read  Plato  while  dryin'  off  and 
got  offully  sunburnt.  "  To-day  began  kriti- 
cal  study  of  the  Greke,  tragedise,  but  Raft 
Emerson  come  around  and  we  conclooded 
to  go  after  Chipmunks." 

Base  ingratitude.  Featherly  (to  Dunlap 
who  has  given  him  a  cigar) — "  Somebody 
(puff)must  have  given  you  this  cigar,  Dun- 
lap."  Dunlap — "Yes;  is  it  a  bad  one?" 
Featherly — "  No  ;  it's  a  (pufF)  good  one." 

"  I  say,  Pat,  what  does  President  Cleve- 
land wear  red,  white,  and  blue  suspenders 
for?" — "It's  red,  white,  and  blue,  is  it? 
W.ell,  sor,  I  can't  tell  yez  It's  to  show  his 
patriotism  ? " — "  No."  — Then  it's  to  mak'  up 
wid  the  soldiers  for  that  vato  0'  the  pinsions," 
— "  No."— "  Fhwat  for  is  it  thin?"— "Oh, 
just  to  keep  his  pants  up." 


Brown  (soliloquizing  at  2  o'clock  a.m.)  "  I 
wish  all  wordsh  in  the  English  languish 
wusshpelt  wish  an — an  '  sh.'  Itshssshomuch 
cashier  to  shay. — 7td-Btts." 


"  What  I  dislike  about  the  large  hotels,'' 
said  Miss  Culture,  "  is  their  gregariousness." 
"  Well,"  responded  the  Chicago  maiden, 
rather  bewildered,  "those  fancy  puddings 
never  did  never  agree  with  me  either." 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St. 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c, 
*^  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 

Special  IDisoounts- 

I.  J.  COOPER,  169  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON,. 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 
Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 

JOHN  MELLON  -  308  SPADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


pjARRY  A.  COLLINS, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

General  House  Furnishings, 

Pen,  Pocket  and  Table  Cutlery, 
Electro-Plated  Ware, 

Students"  Lamps,  &c. 


90   YONGE  STREET. 


E.&.H. T.ANTHONY  &C0. 

591  Broadway  N  Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Patent 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  and 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce- 
lebrated Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  .$9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  caU  and 
examine. 

lS"More  than  40  years  estab- 
lished in  this  line  of  business. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO  >  Booksellers  and  Stf^tioners. 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET. 


440  YoDRe  Street 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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REPENTANCE. 

Oh,  wounded  at  my  hands  !    My  braised  one, 
Who  lay  in  thought  long,  long  against  my  heart, 
Till  of  my  life  you  formed  the  dearest  part ; 

So  close  my  arms  of  love  enwrapped  you,  none 

Could  pierce  you  ere  my  shelt'ring  veins  had  run 
In  hot,  quick  protest  'gainst  the  poison'd  dart, 
But  now  my  cruel  hands  have  made  the  smart, 

By  which  I  am  undone,  I  am  undone  I 

How  could  I  doubt  you  ?    Thrust  you  from  my  hold, 
And  hurt  you  nigh  to  death  with  sudden  hate? 
Oh,  tenderness  that  bore  the  test  of  years ; 
Oh,  loyal,  true  greatheartedness.  behold. 
Your  place  is  left  unto  me  desolate  I 
Dark  with  repentant,  unavailing  tears. 

A.  Ethelwtn  Wetherald. 


SONNET  POETRY  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

If  one  were  seeking  a  clue  to  the  spirit  of  this  age  as 
reflected  in  its  poetr}',  he  would  have  to  turn  to  the  poetry 
which  takes  on  the  sonnet  form.  This  is  the  age  of 
sonnets.  The  best  poetry  to  be  found  in  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day  is  sonnet  poetry.  The  aesthetic  taste  of 
the  times  demands  for  its  gratification  what  is  exquisitel}' 
fine  and  delicate  ;  something,  indeed,  like  the  sonnet  itself, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  fragrant  summer  night  wind, 
breathing  and  whispering,  and  reaching  even  to  the  gentle 
night-voice,  and  then  dying  away  amid  the  untoned  har- 
monies of  the  leaves  which  it  rustled  and  whence  it  arose. 
If  this  be  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  it  is,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
bloom  has  gone  from  the  flower  of  poesy.  The  attention 
bestowed  on  gonnet-structure,  and  the  minute  care  with 
which  the  older  sonnets  in  literature  are  being  studied, 
must  be  taken  to  indicate  the  growth  of  a  higher  and 
healthier  poetic  taste.  Leigh  Hunt  said  that  the  love  of 
Italian  poetry  has  always  been  greatest  in  England,  when 
Enghsh  poetic  genius  has  been  in  its  highest  condition. 
We  know  how  true  this  has  been  in  the  past ;  if  it  be  true 
of  the  present,  and  if  we  may  prophesy  out  of  time,  then 
the  inspiration  of  a  new  poetic  life  should  be  about  to 
descend  upon  us,  and  it  needeth  but  the  right  conjunction 
for  the  evolution  of  the  new  poetic  soul.  The  skeptics  are 
wont  to  laugh  at  this  ;  they  insinuate  that  the  poetic  spirit 
is  dying  ;  they  tell  us  the  world  is  older  than  it  was,  and 

The  other  side  of  life  turns  brown  to  white — 
Enthusiasm  withers  at  the  core,  • 
And  reason  shrouds  the  earlier  ecstacy. 

Perhaps  so ;  yet  history  points  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
times  were  ripe  the  man  appeared,  and  not  until  then ; 
and  this  applies  to  the  transcendant  expression  of  pas- 
sionate individuality  in  poetry  as  in  all  life.  Thus  it  is 
that  finite,  fleeting  conditions  are  linked  to  infinite  poten- 
tialities. 

Evidence  of  the  influence  of  Italian  poetry  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  not  wanting.    Mr.  Samuel  Waddington,  him- 


self a  sonnet  writer  of  no  mean  repute,  has  lately  edited  a 
volume  of  "  Sonnets  of  Europe,"  composed  of  translations 
of  famous  sonnets  by  European  writers  of  ten  nationalities, 
and  fully  one-half  of  these  are  Italian.  Seventeen  are  from 
Petrarch,  thirteen  from  Dante,  and  eleven  from  Michael 
Angelo.  The  importance  which  Mr.  Waddington  puts 
upon  these  early  European  sonnets  is  pointed  out  in  his 
preface.  "  The  sonnets  of  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo,  of 
Petrarch,  Camoens  and  Ronsard  could  hardly  fail  to 
attract  even  those  who  are  not  especially  interested  in  this 
form  of  verse — while  to  those  who  are,  it  were  difficult  to 
imagine  what  would  furnish  greater  delight  than  the 
perusal  of  these  '  old  masters '  of  the  '  Sonnet.' " 

But  besides  the  evidence  of  the  development  of  the 
poetic  spirit  adduced  by  Leigh  Hunt,  there  is  another  in- 
dication of  the  same  truth  which  appeals  to  us  directly, 
and  that  is  that  sonnet  poetry  is  esoteric  ;  it  is  poetry  for 
poets  ;  it  is  the  music  of  a  silent  voice  ;  it  is  heart-rhythm 
keeping  touch  with  the  individual  soul,  communing  with 
itself.  That  is  why  Shakespear's  sonnets,  though  disre- 
garding the  music  of  the  earlier  sonnet  form,  affect  us  so 
deeply.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  the 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare  which  I  recall  in  this  regard,  be- 
ginning 

"  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  Summer's  day?" 

and 

"  Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain," 

are  too  well  known  to  reproduce  here.  But  this  one  of 
Petrarch's,  translated  by  ThomasW.  Higginson,  expresses 
the  idea  with  great  beauty. 

"  Those  arms,  'neath  which  my  passionate  rapture  rose, 
The  arms,  hands,  feet,  the  beauty  that  erewhile 
Could  my  own  soul  from  its  own  self  begnile. 
And  in  a  separate  world  of  dreams  enclose  ; 

The  hair's  bright  tresses,  full  of  golden  glows, 
And  the  soft  lightning  of  the  angelic  smile. 
That  changed  this  earth  to  some  celestial  isle, 
Are  now  but  dust,  poor  dust,  that  nothing  knows. 

And  yet  I  live  I  myself  I  grieve  and  scorn, 

Left  dark  without  the  light  I  loved  in  vain. 
Adrift  in  tempest  on  a  bark  forlorn  ; 

Dead  is  the  source  of  all  my  amorous  strain, 
Dry  is  the  channel  of  my  heart  outworn. 

And  my  sad  harp  can  sound  but  notes  of  pain," 

And  this  one  of  Keats',  so  like  Petrarch's,  and  so  full  of 
rhythm-colour  and  "  tidal  music." 

"  The  day  is  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  are  gone  1 

Sweet  voice,  sweet  lips,  soft  hand  and  softer  breast, 
Warm  breath,  light  whisper,  tender  semi-tone. 

Bright  eyes,  accomplish'd  shape,  and  lang'rous  waist  1 
Faded  the  flower  and  all  its  budded  charms. 

Faded  the  sight  of  beauty  from  my  eyes, 
Faded  the  shape  of  beauty  from  my  arms, 

Faded  the  voice,  warmth,  whiteness,  paradise — 
Vanished  unseasonably  at  shut  of  eve, 

When  the  dusk  holiday — or  holinight 
Of  fragrant- curtained  love  begins  to  weave 

The  woof  of  darkness  thick  for  hid  delight ; 
But,  as  I've  read  love's  missal  through  to-day, 
He'll  let  me  sleep,  seeing  I  fast  and  pray."  ] 
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It  is  no  insignificant  thing  that  much  of  the  best  poetic 
thought  of  the  day  finds  its  expression  in  sonnet  music. 
Someone  has  said  :  "  The  sonnet  is  a  form  of  poetry  in 
which  style  is  put  under  high  pressure."  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  rapid  flow  of  life  of  this  age  de- 
mands conciseness,  compression,  condensation.  It  is 
thought  that  life's  hard  realities  leave  no  play  to  the  soul 
in  the  region  of  the  imaginative  and  the  ideal.  So  pessi- 
mistic a  view  should  find  no  encouragement  among  those 
who  wait  for  the  new  awakening.  Let  us  take  by  analogy 
from  the  production  of  sonnet  poetry,  a  different  view. 
Let  us  rather  say  that  while  there  is  now  no  transcenderit 
manifestation  of  the  poetic  spirit  among  us,  that  spirit  is 
brooding  in  silence  and  re-creating  its  strength ;  and  that 
the  best  productions  of  the  art  of  the  present  are  but 
scintillations  of  lesser  light,  precursors  of  the  dawn  and 
of  the  brighter  day. 

If  we  may  thus  interpret  this  phase  of  the  modern 
poetic  spirit,  we  shall  not  be  able  adequately  to  estimate 
its  importance,  unless  we  appreciate  fully  the  power  and 
the  beauty  of  the  sonnet,  and  the  wonderful  fitness  of  the 
sonnet-form  for  certain  kinds  of  poetic  thought.  To 
attempt  an  exposition  of  that  kind  here  were  beyond 
our  limits ;  besides  which  it  has  already  been  done  by 
eminent  students  of  poetry — in  a  practical  and  very  beauti- 
ful way,  by  Theodore  Watts,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
writers  of  sonnet,  and,  in  dissertations,  by  Mark  Pattison 
and  William  Sharp.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
history,  and  structure  of  the  sonnet ;  for  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  its  power  and  beauty  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought,  and  for  the  meaning  of  its  prominence  and  im- 
portance at  various  periods  of  the  higher  literature.  And 
who  will  deny  its  power  and  its  beauty  after  reading  this, 
which  has  been  called  the  finest  sonnet  in  all  the  range  of 
poetry  ? 

"  The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame. 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust, 
Enjoyed  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight, 

Past  reason  hunted,  and  no  sooner  had 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad ; 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so  : 

Had,  having,  and  inquest  to  have,  extreme  ; 
A  bliss,  in  proof,  and  proved,  a  very  woe  ; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed  ;  behind,  a  dream. 

All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell." 

J.  O.  Miller. 


SONGS  WITHOUT  NAMES. 

How  far  removed  our  happy  childhood  seems. 

Like  a  gray  veil  the  years  since  then  have  crept 

Over  the  blessed  vision,  and  have  swept 

The  sense  of  presentness  away  ;  but  dreams 

Bring  back  those  golden  hours,  the  rippling  streams 

Of  joy  again  flow  full ;  the  feet  that  slept 

Lightly  in  gleeful  sports,  the  eyes  that  wept 

The  quick  dried  tears  of  childhood,  sunny  gleams 

Of  floating  hair,  yea,  endless  merriment. 

Thus,  like  a  midnight  angel,  to  our  side 

Comes  our  sweet  past,  that  ever  we  may  know 

Our  life  is  one,  the  sun  and  shadow  blent 

Into  a  single  picture,  o'er  whose  wide 

Outstretched  scene  the  joys  of  memory  flow. 

Oh  1  may  we  keep  the  past  a  present  thing, 
And  may  we  keep  the  friends  that  we  have  made, 
That  not  a  blossom  in  the  wreath  may  fade, 
The  wreath  of  friendship,  but  perpetual  spring, 
Still  keep  it  blooming  ;  may  new  time  still  bring 


Eenewal,  and  not  change ;  the  heart  is  stayed 
By  old  supports  of  love,  and  new  things,  weighed 
In  our  old  balances,  seem  light.    Yet  will  we  sing 
The  rather  of  that  steadfast,  open  heart 
That  loves  the  old,  yet  kindly  greets  the  new, 
That  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  old 
Can  give,  and  give,  and  unafraid  impart 
A  little  of  its  joy  serene  and  true 
To  the  strait  soul  that  lives  in  exile  cold. 

H.  A.  DWYEE. 


OUR  UNIVERSITY  HERALDRY. 

To  the  historical  student  heraldic  evidence  is  by  no 
means  obsolete  ;  and  in  relation  to  the  older  Universities 
and  colleges,  such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is 
replete  with  significance.  Heraldry  is,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  which,  when  executed  according  to 
rule,  admits  of  easy  interpretation  by  the  well  informed 
student.  But  the  vagaries  of  modern  heraldry,  such  as 
may  be  seen  on  many  a  new  world  shield,  whether  of  states 
or  individuals,  is  enough  to  make  the  Lion  Herald's  hair 
stand  on  an  end,  and  drive  the  Rouge  Dragon  into  a  fit  of 
apoplexy !  There  are  landscapes,  prairies,  sunbursts, 
buffalo  hunts,  waterfalls,  and  the  like,  such  as  true  blazonry 
is  altogether  a  stranger  to.  Some  of  our  own  provinces 
have  to  thank,  or  blame,  the  Heralds'  College  for  very 
non-descript  blazonry  of  the  same  sort,  and  when  the  whole 
provincial  shields  are  pieced  together  to  form  our  Canadian 
Flag,  they  look  somewhat  like  an  extremely  ill-matched 
bed  quilt !  A  Canadian  Flag  is  a  disideratum.  A  field  of 
alternate  Fleur  de  Lis  and  Maple  Leaves,  with  the  Union 
Jack  in  the  first  quarter,  would  be  as  simple  and  effective 
as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  neighbouring  Union,  and 
would  tell  the  story  of  La  Nouvelle  France  and  British 
America,  united  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

As  to  our  University  Heraldry,  it  embodies,  as  it  ought, 
the  history  of  the  University  and  College.  The  seal  of  the 
University  of  King's  College  consisted  simply  of  the  sym- 
bolic crown.  This  has  been  retained  in  the  shields  of  the 
University  and  College  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the 
Act  of  1853.  Their  heraldic  bearings  accordingly  tell  their 
story  very  lucidly  to  those  who  have  familiarized  them- 
selves with  the  venerable  art  of  blazonry.  The  crown,  the 
symbol  of  King's  College,  is  borne  in  chief  on  the  Univer- 
sity shield ;  and,  as  indicative  of  subordination,  on  a 
chevron  on  that  of  University  College.  The  special 
character  of  the  institution  is  expressed  by  the  open  book, 
the  symbols  of  learning  made  accessible  to  all ;  and  the 
Canadian  beaver  aptly  completes  the  symbolic  present- 
ment. The  crest  of  the  University  is  a  Maple  Tree,  with 
the  motto,  velut  arbor  avo  ;  and  its  supporters,  as  shown  on 
the  memorial  window  in  the  Convocation  Hall,  are 
Minerva  and  the  Dolphin  of  Arion.  The  College  has  for 
its  crest  the  Burning  Lamp,  with  the  apt  motto,  Parian 
Claris  lucem  dare. 

The  two  crests  are  sculptured  in  intaglio,  on  the  in- 
scribed dedication  tablet,  at  the  upper  landing  of  the  great 
stair,  with  the  mottos  thus  rendered  as  an  invocation  of 
devout  filial  reverence  :  Velut  arbor  crescat,  velut  lampas  luceat. 
The  two  shields  are  impaled,  with  the  University  Arms  on 
the  right,  in  the  beautiful  carving  over  the  main  doorway ; 
and  they  are  also  blazoned  in  their  proper  colours  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  main  entrance,  in  the  vestibule  under  the 
tower.  Now  that,  by  the  University  Federation  Act  of 
last  session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  a  University 
Professoriate  has  been  re-established,  and  the  work  of 
teaching  is  no  longer  exclusively  confined  to  University 
College,  the  Arms  of  the  latter  have  been  replaced  on  the 
new  calendar  by  the  impaled  Arms  of  the  Universit)'  and 
College,  with  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  latter.  May  the 
spirit  of  its  motto  animate  every  faithful  son  and  daughter 
of  our  Alma  Mater,  that  our  University  may  grow  and 
prosper,  in  pride  and  beauty,  like  the  umbrageous  maple 
of  our  own  Canadian  forests. 

*  * 
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( Lines  stjgqested  by  an  incident  in  Ouida's  rove/,  '  Pascarel." ) 

She  only  smiled  ;  but  by  her  laughing  lips — 
Twin  flowers  wherefrom  Love  subtle  sweetness  sips, 
(Seeing  them,  a  rose  declined  in  envious  death), 
Lithe,  lovely,  laden  with  their  balmy  breath — 
A  wordless  fate  was  fixed  for  me,  beguiled  : 
She  only  smiled 

As  men  remember  in  their  dying  hour 
Some  silent  lute,  a  long-since  faded  flower, 
Or  dear  delight  of  dim  departed  days, 
Wherein  they  trod  life's  labyrinthine  ways  ; 
I  shall  remember  with  heart  undefiled : 
She  only  smiled. 

Death  will  no  horrors  hold  it  he  but  mask 
His  visage  in  that  smile  ;  'tis  all  I  ask. 
If  dreamless  rest  there  be,  I  shall  not  know 
Whether  she  ever  saw  I  loved  her  so. 
The  slavery  of  sleep  seems  passing  mild  : 
She  only  smiled. 

GwYN  Ak.\un. 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 
I. 

People  of  even  a  slightly  imaginative  temperament,  who 
have  lived  for  the  most  part  in  a  northern  climate  such  as 
ours,  probably  find  no  field  on  which  the  imagination  lin- 
gers with  more  delight  than  upon  the  marvels  of  a  tropical 
country.  After  spending  an  hour  in  a  rich  conservatory, 
where  the  thermometer'is  kept  up  to  Ho  or  go  degrees  by  an 
artificial  imitation  of  a  tropical  sun,  where  the  air  is  heavy 
with  the  richest  perfumes  from  the  fruit  and  blossoms  of 
orange,  peach  and  lemon,  and  from  the  most  luxuriant 
vines  and  flowers  of  every  description,  one  is  led,  for  the 
time  being,  to  think  of  what  must  be  the  oppre.^siveness  to 
us  who  have  breathed  the  pure,  free  northern  air,  of  being 
suddenly  transported  into  such  a  climate,  with  no  chance 
of  escape.  The  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
stifling  at  first,  yet  sweet  as  though  laden  with  the  rich 
odor  of  wine,  the  plants  and  foliage  would  stand  forth  like 
staring  monsters,  while  the  sands  that  fringe  the  windless 
sea  would  seem  a  bed  of  fire  on  which  we  would  hesi- 
tate to  plant  tlie  naked  foot.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
receive  at  intervals  itema  of  correspondence  from  one  so 
transplanted.  The  hope  that  they  prove  of  interest  has 
led  me  to  recall  some  of  them.  As  actual  experience  of 
every  day  life,  and  so  distinct  from  set  narrative,  they  may 
correct  imagination,  or  if  it  be  true  that  truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction,  may  incite  it.  The  source  from  which 
I  receive  my  information  is  the  West  Indian  Island  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  During  his 
stay  in  Trinidad,  my  correspondent  relates  a  little  incident 
as  an  example  of  what  is  always  liable  to  occur  to  fresh 
arrivals.  A  party  of  two  or  three  besides  himself  were  en- 
joying a  morning  ride,  the  morning  and  evening  being  the 
only  time  of  the  day  in  which  such  exercise  can  be  indulged 
in  with  safety,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  After  having 
proceeded  for  some  distance,  chatting  on  the  way,  they  re- 
solved to  rest  their  ponies  in  the  shade  of  some  trees  which 
appeared  on  a  rising  slope  before  them.  One  of  the  num- 
ber, seeing  what  looked  like  beautiful,  sweet  oranges  hang- 
ing on  the  branches,  climbed  one  of  the  trees,  plucked  some 
fruit  and  began  to  eat.  The  ejucations  and  facial  contor- 
tions which  followed  furnished  considerable  amusement  for 
the  rest,  who  knew  that  the  frnit  was  wild  and  exceedingly 
bitter.  And,  in  the  matter  of  fruit,  the  fact  is,  contrary  to 
what  we  might  naturally  suppose,  we  are  better  off  than 
the  people  of  Guiana,    Much  of  the  fruit  is  so  insipid  and 


becomes  so  quickly  wilted,  that  it  is  almost  worthless, 
though  this  may  be  partly  due  to  a  nausea  on  the  part  of 
the  taster.  The  supply  of  vegetables  is  better  as  the 
prices  are  correspondingly  higher,  though  not  so  much  as 
in  meats.  Such  imported  articles  as  potatoes  lose  almost 
all  their  taste,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  yams,  cas- 
sada,  and  the  ordinary  vegetables  used  as  "  greens,"  which 
are  quite  common.  The  lemon  is  extensively  used,  and 
the  effect  of  having  branches,  laden  with  fruit,  waving  in  at 
your  open  window  as  you  awake  in  the  morning  must  be 
pleasant  indeed.  What  an  elysium  to  the  residence  man 
would  that  climate  be  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep  for 
"  haeh  "  on  the  following  morning,  the  remains  of  a  roast 
for  dinner.  This  would,  however,  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  rather  novel  procedure  of  supping  butter  from  a  tin 
dish,  for  in  some  such  receptacle  must  it  beheld  to  prevent 
its  departure.  The  scientist  would  have  to  deposit  his 
specimens  in  alcohol  at  once,  or  catch  new  fish  each 
day. 

The  social  life  of  the  people  of  Georgetown  is  modelled 
on  that  of  European  cities.  The  white  population  is 
much  mixed,  consisting  of  adventurers  from  almost  every 
land  under  the  sun,  besides  wealthy  merchants,  planters 
and  traders.  The  thrift  of  the  Northern  climate  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  Those  filling  offices  from  the  Imperial 
Government  with  light  duties  and  good  salaries  attached 
to  them,  often  take  the  lead  in  extravagance  and  fast  liv- 
ing, The  ball-rooms  are  crowded,  for  all  indulge  in  danc- 
ing as  a  matter  of  course  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for 
one  month  is  much  the  same  as  another,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  they  can  dance  so  much  without  melting.  Lawn 
tennis  is  the  favourite  out-door  amusement,  though  the 
Coolies  can  play  foot-ball  at  noon-day,  and  what  is  more, 
enjoy  it.  Betting  and  gambling  at  races  is  very  common. 
No  doubt  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  pressure  that 
is  often  felt  in  money  matters,  though  at  a  race  or  fair 
there  seems  to  be  always  plenty,  even  when  there  is  none 
anywhere  else.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
very  severe  depression  in  the  sugar  trade,  owing  to  the 
damage  caused  by  the  heavy  floods  at  the  rainy  season, 
and  other  causes.  Growing  sugar-cane  is  the  staple  in- 
dustry. Men  have  sunk  thousands  of  pounds  in  estates, 
and  being  forced  at  last  to  give  them  up,  are  not  only 
reduced  to  poverty  but  are  unfitted  and  enervated  for 
business  of  other  kinds,  at  least  in  another  climate.  The 
position  of  such  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Irish  tenant. 

The  best  newspapers  are  The  Argosy  and  The 
Daily  Chronicle  of  Georgetown.  The  subscription  rate 
is  f  12.00  per  annum  for  a  four-page  daily.  This  is  but  one 
item  showing  the  high  cost  of  living  generally,  the  or- 
dinary rate  for  board  being  $40.00  per  month.  The  mat- 
ter in  the  papers  is  well  arranged,  and  contains  articles 
from  the  best  English  magazines.  The  reports  of  the  law 
courts  are  in  many  instances  most  amusing^  4nd  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  very  summary.  The  offences  are  for 
the  most  part  committed  by  the  negroes,  such  as  assaults, 
wife-beating,  stabbing,  abusive  language,  etc.  The  cuts 
illustrative  of  "  funny"  items  surpass  in  ugliness  even 
those  that  are  sometimes  given  in  our  own  dailies.  The 
editorials  involve  Imperial  politics  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governors,  the  Irish  question,  &c.,  as  well  as 
local  subjects,  such  as  the  drainage  of  the  West  coast,  the 
discussions  of  which  are  paralleled  by  our  much-vexed 
question  of  the  water-works  investigation. 

At  the  rear  of  the  estates  the  forest  is  alive  with  parrots, 
monkeys  and  other  game.  I  suppose  a  reader  of  Darwin, 
or  indeed  anyone, would  hesitate  at  shooting  a  monkey  lest, 
in  its  dying  moments,  like  Cassandra,  dvrt  ^xov^s  (ftpd^rj 
Kupfidvo)  x^Ph  "its  outlandish  motions  should  serve  as  voice 
to  speak  its  thoughts." 

Reptiles,  though  numerous,  seldom  make  themselves 
offensive  b}'  their  obtrusiveness,  though  on  one  occasion 
a  poisonous  black  snake  found  its  way  into  church  during 
service,  causing  uneasiness  among  the  ladies  present, 
until  it  was  dispatched  by  the  boldest  Coolie  members  of 
the  congregation,  and  worship  again  resumed.  The 
church  itself,  and  the  Coolie  population  who  till  the  estates, 
present  further  pecuharities. 

T.  A.  G. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  Statute  relative  to  certain  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
the  Arts  examinations  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
which  appears  in  another  column,  will  commend  itself  to  the 
majority  of  the  undergraduates.  Hitherto  an  impression  has  pre- 
vailed, confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  examinations,  that  the  work 
of  the  second  year  has,  in  several  of  the  courses,  been  out  of  pro- 
portion to  that  required  for  the  other  years.  An  examination  of 
the  old  curriculum  will  show  that  the  new  statute  has  sought  to 
remove  this  difficulty,  not  so  much  by  lessening  the  requirements, 
though  this  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases,  as  by  a  distribution  of  the 
work  over  the  different  years,  thus  making  the  courses  more  equal 
and  uniform.  The  fruitlessness  of  the  study  of  Mineralogy  as  a 
pass  subject  has  been  recognized.  Geology  alone  being  required, 
of  which  it  will  be  possible  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  in  one  year's  study.  In  the  department  of  Modern 
Languages  the  demands  of  ihe  old  curriculum  for  the  fourth  year 
were  decidedly  heavy.  Here  the  work  has  been  lightened  by  the 
allowance  of  an  option  as  specified  in  the  statute.  The  wording 
of  the  statute  is  comparatively  precise,  though  in  some  particu- 
lars an  examination  of  the  changes  must  be  left  to  the  undergradu- 
ates as  each  is  more  especially  interested  in  his  own  course.  It 
is  possible  that  the  enforcing  of  the  statute  during  the  current 
academic  year  may  not  be  wtlcomed  by  those  who  may  have 
already  devoted  considesable  lime  to  the  prepara'ion  of  work 
which  will  not  be  required  for  examination  purposes.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  the  wisdom  of  this  hurried  enforcement  be  quite  apparent 
were  it  not  that  the  changes  adopted  are  of  such  a  salutary 
nature. 

ARTS  AND  MEDICINE  DEGREES. 

The  Senate  has  made  a  very  radical  change  in  the  statute  re- 
specting the  Masters'  degrees  in  Arts  and  Medicine.  The  practice 
hitherto  has  been  to  require  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Medicine  to 
prepare  a  Thesis  in  addition  to  paying  the  usual  fee  before  being 
admitted  to  the  higher  degrees  in  these  faculties.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Senate  it  was  decided  to  do  away  with  the  pro- 
vision regarding  a  Thesis,  and  hereafter  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
Medicine  of  two  years'  standing  will  be  admitted  to  the  Masters' 
degrees  by  simply  paying  the  requisite  fee.  There  is  ample  pre- 
cedent for  this  change  in  the  practice  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
where  the  higher  degrees  are  taken  in  course.  We  believe  this 
change  to  be  a  wise  and  proper  one,  since  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  requirement  of  Theses  has  been  observed,  in  most  cases,  in  a 
perfunctory  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  It  is,  at  best,  a  poor  test 
of  a  candidate's  fitness  for  the  higher  degrees,  which,  after  all,  are 
somewhat  honorary,  the  Bachelor's  degrees  being  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  culture 
which  degress  of  any  sort  are  presumed  to  indicate. 


"  ORDER,  GENTLEMEN." 

From  the  almost  universal  expression  of  protest  which  has  been 


made  by  the  press  and  public  against  the  conduct  of  students  at 
Convocation  and  other  public  gatherings  at  the  University  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  apparent  that  the  humour  of  the  affair  is  becoming 
a  trifle  stale,  and  that  the  jokes  of  the  "  gallery  "  have  lost  their 
pristine  freshness  and  originality.  With  this  sense  of  wearisome- 
ness  The  Varsity  cannot  but  feel  a  considerable  deal  of  sym- 
pathy. The  merry  quips  and  cranks  and  jests  which  are  supposed 
to  enliven  the  dulness  of  Convocations  and  Commencements  and 
Public  Debates  have  been  carried  beyond  their  proper  limit,  and 
seem  now  to  have  degenerated  into  horse-play  and  vulgarity.  A 
good  joke,  °a  real  bit  of  humour,  is  such  a  rare  thing  now-a-days, 
.that  its  appearance  is  always  greeted  with  becoming  applause. 
That  this  applause  has  been  wanting  of  late  should  remind  the 
college  humourists  that  the  time  for  stock-taking  has  commenced 
and  that  public  taste,  always  capricious,  if  jou  will,  is  in  need  of 
some  other  form  of  amusement  than  that  furnished  by  the  throwing 
of  paper  darts,  cat-calls,  and  the  making  of  remarks  of  a  personal^ 
and  more  or  less  complimentary,  nature  about  the  performers  or 
their  audience.  At  Public  Debates  there  is  a  popular  impression 
that  the  people  come  to  listen  to  the  literary  and  musical  pro- 
gramme. The  speakers  and  singers  appointed  by  the  Society  are 
also  popularly  supposed  to  represent  the  abilities  of  the  Society  in 
these  respects.  Any  impromptu  or  ad  libitum  performances  by 
members  other  than  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  printed 
programme,  however  satisfactory  to  those  kindly  volunteering 
them,  are  decidedly  out  of  place,  and  the  performers  emphatically 
de  trap.  Another  rule  of  procedure  at  public  gatherings  is  that  one 
thing  should  be  taken  up  at  a  time.  A  reading  or  a  speech  accom- 
panied by  an  audible  obligato  of  pedal  music,»  or  a  staccato 
cadenza  of  critical  comment,  while  interesting  enough,  are  hardly- 
so  enthralling  as  to  call  for  an  encore.  First  ofTenders  are  usually 
let  off  with  a  caution,  but  upon  a  re-appearance  are  often  sentenced 
without  the  option  of  a  fine.  Let  us  hope  that  the  University 
students  will  not  appear  again  before  the  bar  of  Public  Opinion  as 
offenders  against  propriety  and  good  taste.    "  Order,  gentlemen .'" 


ALL  OR  NONE. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  annual  pfotest  to  be  made  against 
the  police  authorities.  Their  prejudice  against  University  students 
is  of  long  standing.  But  it  should  not  make  them  partial  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  stopping 
and  breaking  up  the  occasional  bands  of  troubadours  who  visit  the 
theatre,  while  they  make  no  pretence  of  checking  the  very  ques- 
tionable performances — speaking  musically  and  morally — of  the 
Salvation  Army,  or  of  the  fife  and  drum  adjuncts  of  the  Orange 
and  Green  orders.  These  organizations  are  allowed  to  parade  at 
all  times  and  seasons,  and  to  make  night  hideous,  whilst  an  occa- 
sional parade  of  serenading  students  is  ruthlessly  and  relentlessly 
broken  up  and  dispersed  at  the  point  of  the  baton.  This  is  neither 
fair  nor  right.  We  demand  equal  justice,  equal  right  for  all. 
Either  all  should  be  allowed  to  parade  and  discourse  music,  or  all 
should  be  stopped. 


"WILSON  HALL." 

That  there  is  an  undefined  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many 
students  against  the  name  "  Y.  M.  C.  A."  rather  than  against  that 
institution  itself,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  The  name  "  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building"  is  nondescript,  to  say  the  least,  and  now  that  the  city 
Association  has  opened  its  new  hall  on  Yonge  street,  some  little 
confusion  may  result  owing  to  the  similarity  of  names.  A  very 
excellent  suggestion  was  made  when  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall 
was  opened,  and  which  we  have  been  astonished  to  see  has  never 
been  acted  upon.  It  was  then  proposed  to  call  the  new  building 
"  Wilson  Hall,"  in  honour  of  the  President  of  University  College. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authorities  formally  call 
their  building  "  Wilson  Hall "  from  this  time  forth.  Such  an  action 
on  their  part  would  be  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  a  popular  one  amdng  the  students,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
acceptable  to  Dr.  Wilson.  There  is  probably  no  department  of 
college  life  and  student  effort  more  in  harmony  with  the  President's 
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own  feelings  than  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  to  connect  his  name 
for  all  time  with  the  Association  would  be  most  fitting  and  appro- 
priate. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to  our  advertis- 
ing columns.  They  are  full  and  varied,  and  all  our  advertisers,  in 
their  own  special  departments,  are  well  supplied  with  good  stock 
and  the  latest  novelties.  They  advertise  with  us  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  and  securing  the  patronage  of  the  readers  of  The 
Varsity,  and  of  the  students  especially.  Not  a  small  proportion 
of  our  support  comes  from  our  advertising  patrons,  who  naturally 
look  for  some  adequate  return  for  their  outlay.  Let  all  our  readers^ 
therefore,  give  our  advertisers  the  first  call,  and  we  are  sure  the 
arrangement  will  be  mutually  advantageous. 


"  MEDICAL,  science." 

The  first  number  of  Medical  Science  is  on  our  table.  Its  size 
and  typographical  appearance  are  very  prepossessing ;  nor  when 
we  look  over  its  table  of  contents  and  turn  its  pages  are  we  disap- 
pointed. It  is  full  of  well-selected  articles,  original  and  otherwise, 
and  appears  to  be  judiciously  edited.  Each  department  is  filled 
with  interesting  reading  for  the  professional  man,  while  the  intelli- 
gent layman  will  find  something  of  value  for  himself  also  in  its 
pages.  The  editors  and  proprietors  of  MedicabScience  are  :  Drs. 
P.  H.  Bryce,  M.A.,  M.B.;  William  Nattress,  M.D.;  P.  J.  Strathy, 
M.D.,  and  W.  B.  Nesbitt,  B.A,  M.D.  Drs.  Bryce  and  Nesbitt 
are  graduates  in  Arts  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Bryce,  «re  graduates  in  Medicine  of  Trinity 
College, -Toronto.  This  new  medical  journal  will  be  a  powerful 
rival  to  the  other  professional  magazines  published  in  this  city  and 
province,  and  if  the  standard  of  excellence  displayed  in  its  first 
number  is  kept  up,  will  soon,  we  doubt  not,  draw  to  it  a  large  num- 
ber of  subscribers  and  contributors  in  and  out  ol  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Its  advertising  patronage  is  at  present  very  liberal — and 
this  is  a  good  test  of  the  standing  of  a  paper  and  the  eflSciency  of 
its  business  management.  We  cordially  welcome  Medical  Science 
to  the  ranks  of  journalism,  and  wish  it  prosperity  and  a  long  life 
of  usefulness. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  for  a  family  weekly  newspaper  of  the  first  class — such, 
for  instance,  as  The  Independent,  of  New  York.  Were  we  obliged 
to  select  one  publication  for  habitual  and  careful  reading  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  we  should  choose  unhesitatingly  The  In- 
dependent. It  is  a  newspaper,  magazine,  and  review,  all  in  one. 
It  is  a  religious,  a  literary,  an  educational,  a  story,  an  art,  a  scienti- 
fic, an  agricultural,  a  financial,  and  a  political  paper  combined.  It 
has  32  folio  pages  and  21  departments.  No  matter  what  a  person's 
religion,  politics  or  profession  may  be,  no  matter  what  the  age,  sex, 
employment  or  condition  may  be.  The  Independent  will  prove  a 
help,  an  instructor,  an  educator.  Our  readers  can  da  no  less  than 
to  send  a  postal  for  a  free  specimen  copy,  or  for  thirty  cents  the 
paper  will  be  sent  a  month,  enabling  one  to  judge  of  its  merits 
more  critically.  Its  yearly  subscription  is  $3.00,  or  two  years  for 
$5.00. 


THE  CONCISE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY.* 

We  have  received  from  J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  the  Canadian  pub- 
lishers of  the  work,  a  copy  of  "The  Concise  Imperial  Dictionary,'' 
published  in  Edinburgh  by  Blackie  &  Son.    This  work  is  based  on 


•  "  The  Concise  Imperial  Dictionary,"  edited  by  Charles  Annan- 
dale,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  pp.  784.  Edinburgh  :  Blackie  &  Son  ;  Toronto  ;  J_ 
E.  Bryant  &  Co.  ;  price,  84.00  (half-morocco),  $3.25  (cloth). 


the  great  "  Imperial  Dictionary,"  the  extent  and  price  of  which, 
however,  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  buyers.  This  dictionary 
was  originally  produced  in  1850,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  and  became  the  standard  authority  in  England  on  or- 
thography and  etymology.  It  also  combined  the  qualities'of  an 
enclycloptedia  with  those  of  a  dictionary,  which  enhanced  its  value 
but  also  increased  its  price  to  such  an  extent  that  but  few  copies 
were  sold  in  this  country,  except  to  large  libraries  and  to  scholars 
of  independent  means.  This  work  was  re-written  for  Messrs. 
Blackie  by  Dr.  Charles  Annandale,_  a  distinguished  lexicographer 
and  scholar,  and  was  re  published  in  its  revised  form  in  1882.  But 
its  high  price  kept  it  out  of  general  use. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  that  large  class  of  people  who  want  a  good 
reliable  and  cheap  dictionary.  Dr.  Annandale  undertook  for  the 
publishers  the  task  of  preparing  a  small  and  concise  edition  of  the 
large  work.  This  he  accomplished  with  signal  success,  and  the 
result,  the  "  Concise  Imperial,"  was  published  last  year. 

We  have  examined  the  "Concise  Imperial"  carefully  and  in 
detail,  and  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  in  need  of  a  thoroughly  modern  authority  on  matters  of  ortho- 
graphy, orthoepy,  etymology  and  definition.  It  has  been  prepared 
by  an  eminent  scholar.  All  the  special  features  of  the  larger  work 
have  been  retained  where  they  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  strongly  and  tastefully  bound 
and  is  published  at  a  price  which  places  it  at  once  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  can  possibly  require  such  a  book.  The  size  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  "  Concise  Imperial  Dictionary  "  may  be  es- 
timated from  the  following  statis'ics  :  It  has  784  pages  of  vocabu- 
lary, of  three  columns  to  the  page,  and  98  lines  to  the  column,  with 
an  average  of  about  33  letters  to  the  line,  or,  in  all,  say  7,606,368 
letters.  The  price  of  the  dictionary  is  $400,  bound  in  half-morocco, 
and  $3  25  in  cloth  ;  the  former  being  decidedly  the  better  value  for 
the  money.  We  cordially  recommend  the  "  Concise  Imperial 
Dictionary  "  to  our  readers,  especially  to  the  masters  and  students 
of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  this  province,  who 
will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference  and  for  information.  It  has 
been  highly  commended  by  the  press  of  England,  and  should  have 
a  large  sale  in  this  country. 


COMMUNICATION.  - 

ThB  Editors  are  not  roBponsiblo  for  the  opinions  of  eorrespo orients. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigue'l  contributions. 


THE  UNION  DINNER. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — The  unio.a  dinner,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  first  of 
December,  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  University.  It 
is  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  union  of  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and 
Arts,  a  union  which  cannot  but  prove  a  great  and  permanent  re- 
ciprocal benefit  to  both.  It  has,  and  still  further  will  tend  to  the 
teaching  of  Science  in  a  more  effective  manner.  How  necessary 
is  the  expansion  of  that  department  can  scarcely  be  calculated  at 
present,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is  an  age  in  which 
Science  is  the  primary  factor  of  its  development.  If  that  great 
idea  of  Evolution,  which  has  come  to  stay,  be  disregarded  by  our 
University,  its  future  will  prove  rather  an  element  of  retrogression 
than  progress  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  Canada  looks  for 
the  guidance  of  her  growing  nationality.  Let  us,  then,  encourage 
the  dawn  of  Science  in  our  University  by  giving  our  hearty  support 
to  the  union  dinner  which  is  to  be  the  first  celebration  of  this  light 
which  begins  to  break  upon  us.  Let  this  dinner  cement  the  Facul- 
ties together  ;  let  it  be  a  new  social  era  in  the  history  of  our 
University  ;  let  us,  as  undergraduates  in  Arts,  do  our  duty  to  our 
fellow  undergraduates  in  Medicine,  going  heartily  with  them  in 
this  our  first  union  dinner. 

Phillips  Stewart. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


As  an  example  of  a  strange  perversity  of  thought,  and  of  ponder- 
ous joking,  the  following  extract  from  our  worthy  contemporary^ 
7 he  Canadian  Practitioner^  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  which 
have  found  their  way  to  the.Round  Table  : 

"  It  was  generally  remarked  by  those  in  attendance  at  the  last 
College  Convocation,  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  was  very 
objectionable.  Those  present  would  not,  as  a  rule,  object  to  a 
little  fun,  or  an  occasional  snatch  of  a  college  song,  but  such  rude- 
ness as  interrupting  the  speakers,  or  firing  "  darts  "  so  promiscu- 
ously as  to  annoy  the  ladies  in  the  audience,  is  simply  intolerable, 
and  should  be  stopped  by  the  authorities  of  the  college  if  certain 
students  have  lost  all  sense  of  shame  and  decency." 

So  far  so  good.    Here  is  where  the  joke  {sic)  begins  : 

"It  is,  fortunately,  quite  probable  that  the  new  order  of  things 
will  make  a  vast  improvement  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
Arts'  students.  The  establishment  of  a  Medical  Faculty  in  the 
University  will,  of  course,  introduce  new  blood,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  refining  efifect  of  a  more  intimate  contact  with  medical 
students  will  soon  be  shown  by  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  whole 
establishment ! " 

The  Round  Table  is  of  opinion  that  the  genial  editor  of  the 
Practitioner  will  have  to  operate  surgically  upon  the  Arts'  students 
before  they  will  realize  to  the  full  the  magnificent  possibilities  of 
his  elephantine  joke.  Wit  is  a  two-edged  sword  which  we  are 
afraid  the  aforesaid  editor  has  grasped  by  the  blade  instead  of  the 
hilt  this  time.  As  a  Past  Master  of  the  Art  of  Satire,  however,  he 
is  unsurpassed. 

When  The  Varsity  expressed  its  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
great  and  perplexing  question  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  hundred 
it  was  in  blissful  ignorance  that  its  sentiments  were  not  in  unison 
with  those  of  that  renowned  apostle  of  the  Experiential  School  of 
Philosophy,Herbert  Spencer.  The  VARSiTY,it  will  be  remembered, 
advocated  a  series  of  small  and  select  dinners  in  place  of  a  monster 
banquet.  Straightway,  two  of  the  Round  Table  were  appointed  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  latter  scheme,  and  to  crown  all,  a  friend 
of  theirs  drew  their  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
Data  of  Ethics,  probably  to  justify  the  capricious  action  above 
mentioned  : 

"  The  truth  that  the  fundamental  vital  actions — those  of  nutri 
tion — are  furthered  by  laughter-moving  conversation,  or  rather  by 
the  pleasurable  feeling  causing  laughter,  is  one  of  old  standing  ; 
and  every  dyspeptic  knows  that  in  exhilarating  company  a  large 
and  varied  dinner,  including  not  very  digestible  things,  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity,  and  indeed  with  benefit,  while  a  small,  care- 
fully chosen  dinner  of  simple  things,  eaten  in  solitude,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  indigestion  !" 

Against  such  an  authority  what  can  avail  the  opinion  of  the 
Editors  of  The  Varsity  I 

*  * 

* 

During  the  three  years  in  which  the  writer  has  been  privileged 
to  attend  the  lectures  in  Philosophy,  he  has  never  ceased  to  wonder 
at  one  of  the  illustrations  continually  used  by  the  venerable  pro- 
fessor in  that  department.  This  feeling  of  astonishment  will, 
doubtless,  be  shared  in  by  many  when  it  is  stated  that  the  illustra- 
tion referred  to  is  the  celebrated  one  of  "  the  ribbon— blue  at  one 
end  and  red  at  the  other."  Its  force  and  character  are  largely  ex- 
trinsic, being  due  rather  to  incongruity  than  to  probability,  to 
frequency  of  repetition  than  to  possibility  of  existence— for,  who 
ever  saw  a  "  ribbon— blue  at  one  end  and  red  at  the  other  "  ? 
The  writer  has  often  wondered  why  it  has  never  occurred  to  the 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  to  substitute  for  his  mythi- 
cal and  impossible  ribbon  the  editorial  lead-pencil,  which  is  "red 
at  one  end  and  blve  at  the  other."  This  useful  instrument  of 
journalism  combines  all  the  essentials  which  the  ribbon  is  con- 
sidered to  possess,  and,  in  addition,  has  that  character  of  truth 
and  possibility  about  it  which  this  practical  and  prosaic  age 
demands. 
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The  following  lines,  written  by  the  gentleman  who  sits  at  the 
bottom  left-hand  corner  of  The  Table,  and  graciously  dedicated 
to  the  Song  Book  Committee,  remind  one  of  the  days  before  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  love  had  gone  : 

"  It  was  lifty  yeahs  ago  or  mebbe  a  little  rao'," 
And  the  "  ole  darkey's  "  eyes  began  to  shine, 
"  But  it  seems  jes'  like  a  day  since  the  nifjgers  all  so  gay 
Lightly  Bhook  de  foot  one  night  in  Caroline. 

"  Dar  was  Piccadilly  Ned  wid'  de  fuzz  upon  his  head 
Plastered  thick  an'  mighty  stiff  wid'  possum  ile, 
And  Pennithimble  Toots  wid'  de  taller  on  his  boots 
An'  a  necktie  ob  de  berry  latest  style. 

"  Now  dis  nigger  can't  tell  all  dat  was  present  at  de  ball, 
But  de  girls  dey  was  a  mighty  putty  sight 
As  dey  all  stood  in  a  row  jes"  behind  de  cabin  do' 
But  you  bet  dey  didn't  stan'  dere  all  de  night. 

"  For  ole  Cookishee  wid'  de  banjo  on  his  knee 
As  he  sot  upon  de  table  all  alone 
Oh  !  his  breath  he  fairly  held,  "  fTp  an'  down  de  middle,"  he 
yelled, 

An'  I  tell  you  he  made  de  ole  banjo  groan. 

"  An'  de  girls  te-he-he  when  a  funny  nigger  he 
Rolled  de  table  an'  de  player  on  de  flo' 
An'  de  niggers  yaw-ha-haw  when  dey  ole  Cookie  saw 
(  rawlin'  9ff,  cause  he  would'iit  play  no  mo'." 


A  propos  of  certain  criticisms  of  Mr.  Howells  in  the  Vassar 
Miscellany,  the  Poet  of  The  Table  inscribes  the  following  to  our 
charm.ing  contemporary  : 

With  college  maidens'  dreamings 
Mr.  Howells  can't  be  but  at  strife  ; 

For  the  Eomantic  School  is — Vassar, 
The  Realistic,  Li  e. 

*     *  * 

And  behold  now,  the  Ingenious  Man  laid  hold  upon  the  unwit- 
ting Scribe,  and  caught  him  by  the  beard,  and  spake  unto  him 
this  parable,  saying  :  "  Behold,  as  I  went  up  into  the  Temple  of 
Learning  to  pay  my  morning  sacrifice  ^nto  Minerva,  I  saw  two  of 
her  votaries.    And  the  one  spake  unto  the  other,  and  behold  he 
said,  '  Art  thou  working  now  ? '  meaning  tliereby,  as  thy  servant 
believeth  :  '  dost  thou  waste  the  midnight  oil  upon  the  study  of  the 
ancients.'"    And  lo,  he  to  whom  the  questioner  put  his  question 
was  a  gay  youth,  clad  in  bright  raiment,  having  a  '  cholly '  upon  his 
head  withal,  and  sandals  upon  his  feet,  and  fine-twined  and  starched 
linen  upon  his  neck  and  about  his  wrists  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
coverings  of  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands,  and 
an  oaken  staff  carried  he  also,  for  what  reason  I  wist  not.  And 
now,  behold,  this  youth  spake  and  answered  and  said,  '  Verily,  I 
burn  the  midnight  oil  in  the  service  of  the  goddess  whose  votary 
I  am.'    And  the  other  learner  said  unto  him  again,  '  Now  know  I 
that  thou  liest  unto  me,  for  thy  clothing  betrayeth  thee  ;  verily  thou 
art  not  a  worker,  or  thou  wouldest  not  clothe  thyself  in  fine  Ap- 
parel.'   And  behold  straightway,  having  said  this,  he  fell  upon  his 
companion  and  beat  him  sore,  and  rent  his  clothes  and  evil-entreated 
him  until  thy  servant  wist  not  what  should  be  the  end  thereof." 
And  truly  this  parable  teaches  many  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood.   It  ordereth  that  no  one  shall  wear  that  which  befitteth  him, 
but  rather  that  which  becomes  him  not.    And  above  all  it  sheweth 
to  what  a  pitch  Democracy  and  Jeffersonian  Simplicity  have  been 
carried  by  this  generation,  which  lusteth  after  many  things  that  are 
not  lawful.    And  behold  when  he  had  heard  these  words  the 
Scribe  hasted  and  gat  him  up  into  his  own  place  and  set  down  in 
order  the  words  of  the  Ingenious  Man,  and  behold  they  remain 
even  unto  this  day. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion . 


SENATE  COMMITTEES  FOR  1 887- 8. 

Legal.— The  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  Mr.  Gib- 
son and  Mr.  Moss. 

Medical. — The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Oldright 
and  Dr.  Adam  Wright. 

Arts.— The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Wilson,  Rev.  Principal  Caven, 
Prof.  Loudon,  Prof.  Galbraith,  Prof,  Ramsay  Wright  and  Mr. 
Embree. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. — The  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Principal  Caven,  Hon.  Chancellor  Boyd,  Mr.  Justice 
Patterson,  Hon.  John  Macdonald,  Mr.  Falconbridge  and  Dr. 
O'Suliivan. 

Library. — The  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  President,  Rev. 
Principal  Caven,  Rev.  Dr.  Castle,  Rev.  Dr.  Sheraton,  Rev.  Father 
Vincent. 

Museum. — The  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  President,  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  and  English  Literature,  Mr.  King  and 
Dr.  Ellis. 

Applications  and  Memorials. — The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Wilson, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sheraton,  Mr.  Falconbridge,  Dr.  O'Suliivan. 

Examinations. — The  Minister  of  Education,  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Wilson,  Prof.  Loudon,  Rev.  Father  Vincent,  Prof.  Galbraith 
and  Dr.  McFarlane. 


THE  VACANT  TRUSTEESHIPS. 
On  motion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Falcon- 
bridge, John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Christie  were  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  caused  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Matthew  Crooks  Cameron  and  Hon.  Wm.  McMaster. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  following  statute  was  read  a  second  time  and  passed  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moss  : — Be  it  enacted  that 
the  following  requirements  shall  be  substituted  for  those  set  forth 
in  the  programme  of  studies  and  requirements  for  examination  in 
the  respective  years  and  subject  of  study  in  pass  and  honours 
herein  specified  : — 

I.  For  the  Pass  course; — i.  That  ancient  history,  which  has 
heretofore  formed  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  year,  and  be  imperative  on  all  undergraduates 
of  the  year.  That  mediaeval  history  alone  be  required  of  those  of 
the  second  year.  2.  Each  undergraduate  must  take  one  of  the 
natural  sciences,  chemistry,  or  biology  or  geology,  and  this  must 
be  taken  in  his  first  year.  Mineralogy  shall  be  assigned  exclusively 
for  honour  work.  3.  Undergraduates  in  the  second  year  shall  be 
allowed  an  option  between  mental  philosophy  and  logic,  instead  of 
being  required  as  heretofore  to  take  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics. 

IL  For  the  Honour  courses. — i.  .That  in  the  department  of 
mental  and  moral  science  the  history  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
year  shall  be  taken,  and  the  pass  work  in  French  and  German  of 
the  first  and  second  year  shall  be  required  of  all  irrespective  of  any 
work  taken  in  the  Oriental  languages.  2.  That  in  the  department 
of  classics,  mathematics,  physics,  modern  languages  and  mental 
and  moral  sciences  the  same  rule  shall  apply  in  reference  to  the 
natural  science  as  in  the  pass  course.  3.  That  in  the  department 
of  Modern  Languages,  in  the  four±  year,  an  optiorf  shall  be 
allowed,  the  undergraduates  being  required  either  to  take  both 
Italian  and  Spanish  or  ethnology.  4.  That  in  the  department  of 
Natural  Sciences  undergraduates  of  the  second  year  shall  take 
mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and  in  addition  a  special  paper  on 
physics,  the  scope  of  which  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  Professor 
Stewart's  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics."  That  after  the  present 
year  undergraduates  of  the  third  year  shall  not  be  required  to  take 
optics  and  electricity,  and  that  inductive  logic  shall  be  taken  in 
the  fourth  year  instead  of  the  third.  That  it  shall  be  a  further 
recommendation  to  all  undergraduates  entering  on  the  natural 
science  course  that  they  shall  take  the  French  and  German  of  the 
first  year.  5.  That  all  the  requirements  of  this  statute  shall  come 
into  force  during  the  current  academic  year  ;  but  Ihat  ancient  his- 
tory shall  not  be  required  to  be  taken  by  the  undergraduates  of  the 
first  year  at  the  examinations  in  May,  1888,  and  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences  the  French  and  German  of 
the  first  and  second  year  shall  not  be  required  at  the  examination 
in  May,  1888,  but  that  at  the  exair.ination  in  May,  1889,  the  under- 
graduates in  this  department  shall,  in  their  second  year,  take  the 
French  and  German  of  that  year,  and  that  the  undergraduates  of 
the  third  year  shall,  in  1889,  take  the  French  and  German  papers 
of  the  second  year. 


The  Literary  Society  held  its  usual  weekly  meeting  in 
Moss  Hall  on  the  iith  inst.,  the  Second  Vice-President  in  the 
chair.  A  recommendation  from  the  general  committee,  to  the 
effect  that  the  appointments  made  by  the  intercollegiate  committee 


be  accepted,  was  received  and  adopted.  Messrs.  G.  A.  N.  Eraser 
and  W.  J.  Fenton  were  elected  speakers  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bate with  Trinity  College  on  the  2nd  of  December.  The  literary 
part  of  the  programme  was  opened  with  a  song  by  A.T.  Thompson, 
which  received  a  deserved  encore.  Mr.  N.P.  Buckingham  then  read  a 
selection  from  the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  Mr.  J.  N.  Dales  followed 
with  an  essay,  in  which  he  graphically  sketched  the  short  and  ill- 
fated  career  of  the  Indian  chief  jTecumseh.  Mr.  Boultbee  then 
read  an  answer  to  one  of  the  arguments  adduced  two  weeks  pre- 
vious against  capital  punishment.  The  subject  for  debate  was, 
"  Resolved  :  That  a  High  License  system  is  more  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  Temperance  than  Prohibition."  Mr.  Witton  opened 
for  the  affirmative.  He  held  that  it  was  unjust  to  prevent  men 
drinking  in  moderation  ;  and  that  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit, 
but  it  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  perjury.  He  dwelt  also  upon 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  asserting  that  the  loss  of  the 
license  fees  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  the  State.  Drunkenness 
was  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  moral  ruin.  If,  therefore, 
a  man  was  properly  influenced,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his 
becoming  a  drunkard.  Mr.  Fenton  opened  for  the  negative.  He 
contended  that  if  High  License  came  into  force,  the  low  grog- 
geries  would  be  destroyed  and  not  the  fashionable  saloons,  and  it 
was  the  latter  that  did  the  greater  harm.  It  was  objected  to  Pro- 
hibition, that  it  interferred  with  personal  liberty  ;  does  not  all 
legislation  interfere  with  personal  liberty  ?  The  speaker  contended 
that  we  were  justified  in  asking  Parliament  to  interfere  in  this 
matter.  Mr  Fenton  quoted  statistics,  showing  that  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  where  Prohibition  was  in  force,  a  local  option 
partially  prevailed,  and  the  consumption  per  capita  was  less  than 
where  no  such  law  was  on  the  statute  books.  Mr.  F.  C.  Snider 
was  the  second  speaker  for  the  affirmative.  He  said  the  argu- 
ments which  Prohibitionists  bring  forward,  which  are  entitled  to 
most  respect,  are  :  first,  that  all  drinking  is  wrong,  and  secondly, 
that  the  abuse  of  the  few  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  all  ;  both 
of  these  he  held  to  be  invalid.  Mr.  Snider  believed  that  Prohi- 
bition did  not  prohibit.  In  Maine  the  druggists  do  an  enormous 
business.  He  also  blamed  Prohibition  for  a  great  deal  of  perjury. 
The  speaker  maintained  that  it  was  not  true  that  the  fashionable 
saloons  did  the  harm  ;  the  low  groggeries  were  responsible  for  it. 
In  places  where  Prohibition  had  been  enacted  it  was  whiskey 
which  was  drunk,  not  beer  and  light  wines.  The  government  has 
a  right  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor,  because  drinking  is  not  of  itself 
wrong.  The  evils  which  to-day  arise  from  intemperance  are 
largely  due  to  the  adulteration  of  the  liquor.  Where  High  License 
is  in  force  the  hotel  keepers  do  the  part  of  detectives  m  putting 
down  all  unlicensed  trade.  Mr.  Buchannan followed  for  the  nega- 
tive. Every  drunkard  has  always  been  a  moderate  drinker.  Pro- 
hibition is  the  occasion  of  no  more  perjury  than  High  License.  It 
is  true  that  the  country  would  lose  the  license  fees  where  prohi- 
bition was  enacted,  but  the  indirect  financial  gain  in  the  decrease 
of  crime  and  insanity  would  more  than  compensate  for  this  loss. 
Dose  High  License  decrease  drinking  ?  Manufactories  are  shut 
up  by  Prohibition,  but  not  by  High  License.  If  a  large  amount  is 
manufacutred,  it  must  be  consumed.  There  is  no  educative  force 
in  High  License.  In  the  past  it  has  not  advanced  temperance 
sentiment.  Neither  Prohibition  nor  High  License  have  ever  been 
strictly  enforced,  but  Prohibition  has  the  best  chance  of  honest  en- 
forcement. The  other  speakers  for  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  J. 
B.  Pyke  and  C.  S.  Coatsworth,  the  latter  making  a  humorous 
speech.  For  the  negative,  Messrs.  Wilson  McCann,  W.  A.  Brad- 
ley and  J.  A.  Giffin  followed.  Mr.  Giffin  quoted  statistics  to  show 
that  in  Nebraska  and  Chicago,  where  'High  License  has  been 
tried,  it  had  proved  a  perfect  failure.  The  late  Hon.  J.  B.  Finch, 
who  was  instrumental  in  introducing  it  in  the  former  place,  after- 
wards declared  it  to  be  a^ fraud  and  a  failure.  The  decision  of  the 
question  was  left  to  the  meeting,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the 
negative  by  a  large  majority. 

Dinner  Committee. — The  dinner  committee  met  in  Moss 
Hall  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.  The  date  for  the  dinner 
was  fixed  for  Thursday  evening,  the  ist  of  December,  subject  to 
change  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  F.  McLeay  was  ap- 
pointed permanent  Secretary,  G.  C.  Biggar,  Treasurer  for  the  Arts 
students,  and  Mr.  Reid,  Treasurer  for  the  Medical  students.  The 
following  sub-committees  were  appointed,  the  first  named  in  each 
to  be  convener : 

Dinner.— T.B. P.  Stewart  (A.),  C.B.  Langford  (M.),  E.P.  Gordon 
(M.),  W.  A.  Merkeley  (A.). 

Printing.— W.  Wright  (M.),  —  McLeod  (M.),  G.  C.  Biggar  (A.), 
L.  Boyd  (A.),  H.  M.  Wood  (A.). 

Music.  Reid  (M.),  —  Holliday  (M.),  —  Mayberry  (M.),  C. 

A.  Stuart  (A.),  F.  H.  Moss  (A.). 

Invitations. —  —  Kitchen  (M.),  —  Campbell  (M.),  F.  McLeay 
(A  ),  F.  B.  Hodgins(A.),  —  McBride  (M.). 

Toasts.— W.  Bell  (M.),  W.  McGillivray  (M.),  F.  B.  Hodgins  (A.), 
R.  J.  Gibson  (A.). 

Finance. — The  committee  as  a  whole. 


Intercollegiate  Debate— Knox  vs.  Wycliffe. — The  first 
Intercollegiate  Debate  for  the  season  of  1887-8  took  place  on 
Friday  evening  at  Knox  College.    The  following  was  the  pro- 
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gramme  : — Musical  selection,  "  The  Old  Brigade,"  by  the  Glee 
Club  :  Essay,  "  John  Bright  and  the  Politicians,"  by  D.  Hossack, 
M.A.;  Musical  Selection,  "  Eulalie,"  by  Messrs.  Home,  Conning, 
McLeod  and  McLaren  ;  Reading,  selection  from  "  Enoch  Arden," 
by  J.  J.  Elliott,  B.A.;  Music  Selection,  "Good-Night,  Farewell," 
by  the  Glee  Club  ;  Debate,  "  Resolved,  that  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  independent  nations  would  be  an  evil  "  ;  Affirmative,  H.  R. 
Eraser,  B.  A.,  and  W.  J.  Clark  (Knox)  ;  and  W.  A.  Frost  and  E. 
C.  Acheson  (Wycliffe).  The  chairman  was  Professor  G.  P. 
Young,  LL.D. 


Dr.  Wilson's  Lecture. — President  Wilson  will  deliver  a  lec- 
ture in  Convocation  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  igth-instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  on  "America  before  Columbus."  The  admission  is 
25  cts.,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  given  to  che  "Newsboys' 
Home."  This  charity  is  most  deserving  and  the  lecture  is  certain 
to  be  interesting  ;  the  audience  should  be  large. 


Shaksperean  Readings  at  U.  C.  College. — Professor  D.  C. 
Bell,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  wili  give  readings  as  follows  : — Friday, 
November  nth,  A  condensation  of  Julius  Caisar.  "  The  Search 
After  Happiness" — Sir  Walter  Scott.  Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar- 
riage— Bardell  v.  Pickwick — Charles  Dickens.  Friday,  November 
i8th,  A  condensation  of  "As  You  Like  It."  "  Ask  Mamma  !  "—A. 
Melvill  Bell.  "  Love  in  a  Balloon" — Anonymous.  Friday,  Nov. 
25th,  A  condensation  of  Hamlet.  "  A  Bachelor's  Dream" — Thomas 
Hood.  "King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury" — Bishop  Percy's 
"  Reliques,"  (Adaptation.)  Friday,  December  2nd,  A  condensation 
of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  "  The  Coronation  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria"— Rev.  R.  H.  Barham.  "  Cannibalism  in  the  Cars" — Mark 
Twain.  Friday,  December  9th,  A  condensation  of"  King  Leai" — 
"  The  Northern  Farmer  " — Lord  Tennyson.  "Report  of  a  Pub- 
lic Meeting  of  the  Fudgeburgh  Friends  of  Foreign  Philanthrophy — 
Thomas  Wishart.  Friday,  December  i6th,  A  condensation  of 
"  Macbeth."  "  Peg  of  Limavady  "— W.  M.  Thackeray.  "  A  Leap 
Year  Wooing" — Rev.  D.  Macrae.  Single  Tickets  each  evening, 
50  cents. 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL. 

Toronto  Defeated  by  the  Varsity.— The  annual  match 
between  the  Toronto  Football  Club  and  the  Varsity,  for  the  Kerr 
Cup  came  off  on  the  Varsity  lawn  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  12th 
inst.,  and  was  won,  after  an  exciting  struggle,  by  the  Varsity,  by  a 
score  of  11  to  5.  The  game  was  witnessed  by  over  six  hundred 
people,  who  liberally  applauded  the  efforts  of  the  players  on  both 
sides.  The  Toronto  men,  in  the  first  half,  had  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  game,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  playing  with  the  wind. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  deserve  great  credit  for  the  plucky  way 
in  which  they  played.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Varsity  team  merit 
the  highest  praise  by  their  victory.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they 
were  playing  without  one  of  their  best  players,  Mr.  J.  H.  Senkler, 
who  is  slightly  indisposed,  and  whose  absence  was  greatly  felt. 
The  game  was  rather  slow  from  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  scrimmages  that  took  place,  but  the  best  of 
feeling  prevailed  throughout,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
trifling  accidents,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  afternoon's  sport. 
Muntz  beat  Senkler  in  the  ilip-up,  and  decided  to  play  with  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  from  the  west.  The  teams  lined  out  as 
follows  :  Varsity. — Back,  Garratt;  half-backs,  Thomson,  L.  Boyd; 
quarter-backs,  E.  C.  Se^ikler,  (captain),  G.  B.  McClean;  wings. 
Mustard,  W.  I.  Senkler;  forwards,  McLaren,  G.  Boyd,  G.  McKay, 
Rykert,  Cross,  Watts,  Downs  and  Moss.  Toronto. — Backs,  T.  S. 
C.  Saunders;  half-backs,  Muntz  (captain).  Cooper  ;  quarter-backs, 
Bethune,  Torrance  ;  wings,  Auld  and  McCallum;  forwards,  H. 
Boyd,  Cartwright,  Kingsmill,  Robertson,  W.  Smith,  A.  Smith,  Gor- 
don, D.  Mckay.  Mr.  G.  A.  Griffin,  of  Ottawa  College,  acted  as 
referee,  and  Messrs.  Victor  Armstrong  and  W.  Nesbitt  as  field 
captains,  for  Toronto  and  the  Varisity  respectively. 


At  a  Football  tournament  held  at  AUiston  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
the  AUiston  F.  B.  club  defeated  the  Georgetown  team,  4  goals  to 
o  ;  after  which  the  2nd  eleven  of  the  Varsity  defeated  a  picked 
team  from  Collingwood,  Barrie,  and  AUiston,  i  goal  to  o.  The 
following  are  the  Varsity  team  : — S.  J.  Radoliffe,  goal;  J.  C.  Breck- 
enridge  and  J.  W.  Edgar,  backs  ;  J.  Peat  and  E.  S.  Hogarth,  half- 
backs ;  R.  J.  Gibson,  J.  N.  Elliott,  W.  C.  Michell,  G.  F.  Peterson, 
F.  C.  Cooke,  W.  1.  Senkler. 


John  E.  Bryant,  M.A.  '78,  gold  medaUist  in  Mathematics 
'77,  has  commenced  business  as  a  publisher  and  bookseller 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Bryant  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  The 
Varsity  as  lor  many  years  the  popular  and  successful  head-mas- 
ter of  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute,  and  as  the  founder  and  first 
editor  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  now  incorporated  with  the  Can- 
ada School  Journal  as  the  new  Educattofial  Journal.  Mr.  Bryant 
is  the  Canadian  representative  of  Blackie  &  Son,  the  Edinburgh 
publishers,  and  is  fast  acquiring  connections  with  American  pub- 
lishing houses.  He  is  the  agent  for  the  "  Concise  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary " — noticed  elsewhere  in  these  columns — and  is  the  sole 


Canadian  agent  for  the  new  Irving-MarshaU  Shakespeare,published 
by  Blackie  &  Son  in  England,  and  by  Scribner  &  Welford  in  New 
York.  This  sumptuous  work  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr. 
Bryant  in  this  city,  and  deserves  a  large  sale.  The  Varsity  cor- 
dially wishes  Mr.  Bryant  success  in  his  new  undertaking,  and  be- 
speaks for  him  a  liberal  patronage  from  University  men.  J.  E. 
Bryant  &  Co  are  represented  at  University  College  by  E.  A. 
Hardy,  '88 


THE  INDEPENDENT: 


The  Largest,  the  Ablest,  the  Best  Religious  &  Literary  Weekly 

IN     THE  WORLD. 


"  One  of  the  ablest  weeklies  in  existence." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  most  influential  religious  organ  in  the  States  " — The  Specta- 
tor, London,  England. 

"  Clearly  stands  in  the  fore  front  as  a  weekly  religious  magazine." 
— Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prominent  features  of  The  Independent  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  promised. 

Religious  and.  TlieolOgical  Articles,  by  Bishop  Huntington, 
Bishop  Coxe,  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Howard  Osgood,  Dr.  How- 
ard Crosby,  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  and  others. 

Social  and  Political  Articles,  by  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Sumner,  Prof. 
Rd.  T.  Ely,  Pres.  John  Bascora,  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  and  others. 

Montllly  Literary  Articles  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
and  other  critical  and  literary  articles  by  Maurice  Thompson,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  James  Payn,  Andrew  Lang,  Edmund  Gosse,  R.  H 
Stoddard,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 
H.  H.  Boyesen,  and  others. 

Poems  and  St  ries,  by  E.  C,  Stedman,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Julia  Schayer,  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  others,  and 

A  Short  Serial  St-ry  by  E.  P.  Roe. 


Terms  to  Subscribers  : — Three  months,  75c. ;  four  months,  |1 ;  six 
months,  $1.50;  One  year,  P  ;  Two  years,  $5;  Five  years,  $10. 

Can  any  one  make  a  better  investment  of  |2  to  $8  than  one  which 

will  pay  52  Dividends  durin?  the  year  ? 

Every  intelligent  family  needs  a  good  Newspaper.  It  is  a  necessity 
for  parents  and  children.  A  good  way  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
The  Independent  is  to  send  30  cents  for  a  "  Trial  Trip"  for  a  month. 

Specimen  Copies  Free. 

The  Independent  and  American  Agriculturist 

Will  both  be  sent,  one  year  each,  to  any  person  not  a  subscriber  to 
The  Independent,  for  13.75.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  $4.50.  MaKe 
remittance  to  The  Independent,  PTO.  Box  2787  New  York. 

No  papers  are  sent  to  subscribers  after  time  paid  for  has  expired. 

The  Independent's  Clubbing  List  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person 
asking  for  it.  Any  one  wishing  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  papers 
or  magazines  in  connection  with  The  Independent  can  save  money  by 
ordering  from  our  Club  List.       Address — 

The  Indpendent,  P-0.  Box  2787  New  York. 


announcement; 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  ibill  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  U7iiversity  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University,  The 
Literary  Departtneni  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  contaiiiing  reports  of  all 
jneetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


contents  of  the  present  number. 

Repentance.     A.  E,  Wetherald. 
Songs  without  Names.  H.  A.  Dwyer.    The  Sunny  South.  T.  A.  G. 
Sonnet  Poetry  and  Its  Significance.    J.  O.  Millkr. 
Our  University  Heraldry.    *  *  •  Sourire.    Gwvn  A*aun. 

Topics  of  the  Hour. 
Changes  in  the  Curriculum.    "  Order,  Gentlemen  !  "  Etc. 

Communication. 
The  Union  Dinner.      Phillips  Stewart. 


Round  the  Table. 
University  and  College  News. 
Di-Varsities. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think*  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  orifiinal  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


HATS  THAT  R  HATS. 


WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Are  showing  the  finest  stock  of  Hats 
in  the  city. 

Imported  from  the  best  English  and 
American  makers. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Furs  of  all  kinds. 

WRIGHT  &  CO., 

S5  King  Street  East 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


Printers 

and 

 Publishers 

39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


BERTIE  TRIED  HIS    HAND    AT  KEEPING  A 
DIARY. 

"  Ma  said  it  wooddent  be  a  bad  thing  for 
me  to  keep  a  diarree,  as  it  wood  learn  me  to 
spell  and  rite,  and  I  tride  it  a  spell. 

"  Feb.  25 — Went  to  Mamie  Brown's  party. 
All  the  other  fellers  stole  cake.  I  diddent  ; 
only  et  as  much  as  i  cood. 

"  Feb.  26 — Got  into  ma's  storum  and  had 
just  as  much  rashberry  sweetmeats  as  I  cood 
eat  and  then  got  spanked,  and  had  to  take 
castor  oil. 

"  Feb.  27 — Sick  all  day  and  cooddent  go 
to  scool ;  ain't  sorry.  Mrs.  Wilcox  came  and 
brote  me  some  cavesfoot  jelly,  but  ma 
wooddent  let  me  eat  it.  Mas  is  always 
tyrints. 

"  Feb.  28 — Sis  stole  some  jumbles  for  me 
to  take  to  scool,  but  I  et  'em  up  on  the  way. 
Then  Miss  Vaughn,  the  teacher,  gave  the 
class  a  lecchur  on  stealin'  and  lookt  at  me 
all  the  time  ;  never  liked  that  teacher. 

"  Feb.  29 — Ma  made  me  wash  my  feat. 
That's  the  third  time  this  Winter.    N.  G. 

"  Feb.  30  (Sunday) — Had  puddin'  ;  two 
pieces.    Wish't  was  Sunday  every  day.  Cos. 

"  Feb.  31 — Tired  keepin'  diaree  ;  tired 
goin'  to  scool  ;  tired  of  everythin' ;  wonder 
what  they're  goin  to  have  for  tea  ?  Wish  I 
had  three  cents,  like  other  fellers." 


THE  CONCISE  IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, 

"  It  stands  first — and  by  a  long  interval  — 
among  all  the  one-volume  English  dictionaries 
hitherto  published." — Academy,  London,  Eng. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  64  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  the  Canadian  publishers  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  DiCTiONARY,have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  copies  of  it  may 
be  obtained  from  their  representative,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hardy,  of  University  College.  In 
accuracy  and  modernness  of  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  lateness  of  its  etymological 
information,  and  in  completeness  of  vocabu- 
lary, as  well  as  in  cheapness  of  price,  The 
Concise  Imperial  has  no  superior.  The 
readers  of  The  VARSITY  are  invited  to  send  to 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Co.  for  descriptive  circulars. 


VARSITY  BOOK. 


THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
VARsiTvJduring  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  ouce,      i  ^ 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  M  ail  Brushes.  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 

Select  stock   of    Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 
A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  soKcied 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


LEX  BROWN, 

Dealer  in 


BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,  Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 

Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


T^HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 

A  ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


STUDENTS'  SONG  BOOK. 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbeft,  making  a 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  %\.'2S>. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers . 

I  SUCKLING  &L  S:ON 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Street. 


03G.   HARCOURT   &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  3  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 

 AT  

5^    R     H  A  N  N  A'  5^ 

0  .    fx,     n  /-\  IN  IN  rA  0  , 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 

EFFECT  OF  MATRIMONY. 

Omaha  Girl. — "  I  pity  the  man  that  mar- 
ried that  Miss  De  Temper.  Do'you  'know 
him  ? " 

Omaha  Man.—"  A  little." 

"Does  he  appear  changed  any 'since' he 
married  her  ? "  " 

"  Well,  he  now  goes  to  church  regularly 
and—" 

"  I  knew  it.     I  knew  he'd  soon  feel  the 
need  of  reliance  on  a  higher  power  than 
himself." — Omaha  World. 

Says  someone:    "  The  difference  between 
being  mashed  and  being  in  love  is,  that  in 
the  first  case  you  chew  the  string  only,  but 
in  the  second  you  partake  of  the  pudding." 

TSJEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 

McAINSir~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 

riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models.  , 

Pull  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Prices.   English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  f  13.    Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 

gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting   Par  lours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 

T7LDRIDGE  STANTON. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 

Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton 
Vicars. 

JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,  23,  25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO. 
And  21  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 

In  the  parlour'they  were  sitting — 
Sitting  by  the  firelight's  glow, 

Quickly  were  the  minutes  flitting, 
Till  at  last  he  rose  to  go. 

With  his  overcoat  she  puttered. 
From  his  eyes  escaped  a  tear — 
"  Must  you  go  so  soon  ?  "  she  muttered, 
"  Won't  you  stay  to  breakfast,  dear  ?  " 

—Ex. 

"  Aim  high,"  is  the  Savannah  News'  ad- 
vice to  young  men.    This  is  the  same  old 
chestnut  that  the  girl  sprung  on  the  fellow 
that  kissed  her  on  the  chin. 

"  James,"  said  a  grocer  to  a  new  boy, 
"what  have  you  been  doing  in  the  back  room 
so  long?"    "I  was  a-pickin'  the  dead  flies 
out  of  the  dried  curarnts,  sir,"  replied  James. 
"  You  were  ?  "  replied  the  grocer,  with  much 
disgust  ;  "  an'  your  father  told  me  that  he 
thought  you  were  born  for  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. You  had  better  study  for  the  ministry, 
James." 

T  EAVE  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample 
-I—'    of  Treble's    perfect    fitting  French  yoke 
shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King 
Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measure- 
ment free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and    Hose.  Warm 
Underwear,  all  sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's 
Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street  West,  corner 
of  Bay  Street.    Gents'  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

L.  &  J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  84  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 

TAFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
\j                        ii'i'i  X  onge  otreet, 
Importees  of  Groceries,  "Wines  and 
Liquors, 

 •:  Labatt's   and    other   Ales.  :  

Old  Bye,  5  &  7  years,  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30yrs.  old 

COX  &  CO. 

Stcck  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 

1 

Continuous  market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 

T  BRUCE, 

1                           118  King  St.  Wes 
ART  PHOTOGRAPHFR 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  tr.ost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

As  one  sat  and  watched  the  happy  faces  at 
John  Oulcott's  festive  board  last  Thursday  eve, 
after  the  cross-couutry  run,  one  could  see  how 
it  was  enjoyed  by  the  boys.  At  the  same 
time  they  must  not  forget  the  folks  at  home 
(probably  sweethearts),  and  send  something  at 
Christmas  time  to  make  them  happy  too. 

Trowern's,  the  Town  Jeweller,  would  be  the 
very  best  place  to  buy  such  a  gift. 

ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

mport  ers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  75c. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $L25 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $L2S. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75- 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books. 


WILLIAMSON 


&  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank,  TORONTO. 
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For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminished  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepaied  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron^with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  bv  the 
system.  ■' 
Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  -  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc. ,  etc.  '    ^  ' 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc. ,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  ' 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  V03E,  Portland.  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good.'' 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco- 

Dr  C.  A.  FERNALD  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  m  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  >     r  / 


Invigorating,   -   Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFOrd  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
 BEWARE   Olj^  litllODATIOjVS 


Froressiona,!  Oa,rcis. 


Le^al 


Legal. 


Medical. 


BLAKE.  LASH,  CA8SELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c..  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  ELing  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


£dward  Blake,  Q.C., 
/.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
R.  S.  Cassels. 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C. 
H.  Cassels, 
Alez.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFORD,  BROOKE  &  GREEN,  Barristers. 
Solicitors,  (fee.  Toronto  and  Sutton  West, 
Ontario.  No.  10  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto.  Main 
street,  Sutton  West. 


R.  E.  Kingsford.  G.  H.  C.  Brooke.  A.  C.  F.  Boulton. 


Moss,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BAKWICK,  Barris- 
ters. &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES&AYLESWORTH, 
Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and 
20  King  Street  west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss.  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles 
A.  B.  Aylesworth 
Douglas  Armour. 


W.  G.  Falconbridge,  Q.C. 
Walter  Barwick. 
W.  J.  Franks, 
H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT.  MACLENNAN.  DO\VNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN.  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  York  Chambers. 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  ilowat.  Q.C, 
John  Downey. 
Thomas.Lanetcn. 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LER,  H08KIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors.  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street.  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier.  Q.C, 

John  Hoskin,  Q.C.  Adam  B.Creelmau, 

F.  W.  Harcourt.  W.  H.  P  Clement. 

Wallace  Nesbitt.  W.  B.  Raymond. 

W.  M.  Douglas. 


DELAMKRE.  REESOK,    ENGLISH   &  ROS-, 
Barristers.  Solicitors,  etc.    Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H  A.  Reesor. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


C^OYNE    &  MANN.   Barristers.    Solicitors,  &c 
J  Office,  Talbot  Street.  Bisdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market.  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
Conveyancejf,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


"^^^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Baeeister,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public.  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street.  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Maedonald.] 

jl^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


jTI    G-  S.  LINDSEY, 

*     BARRISTER,  SOLICirOR,  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  STREET, 
Toronto. 


J^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S..  Edin..  &c.,  &o.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


DR.  ALBERT  A.  MACDONALD 
has  removed  to 


180  SIMCOE  STREET 


Office  Hours— 9  to  10  a.m..  2  o'clock,  and  7  to  9. 


NATTRESS,  M.D.,  C  M.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


COR.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT, 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429  YONGE  ST.,  CORNEH  of  ANNE  STREET. 

^      S.  CAESAR, 


G. 


DENTAL  SURGEON. 


Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 

IS"Telephone  communication 
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gTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm) 
TORONTO. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


SB.  WINDRUM, 
.  The  Jeweller. 

31  KING  STREET  EAST,  Upstairs. 

In  addition  to  his  Large  Stock  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Watches,  both  American  and 
Swiss,  is  showing  a  full  assortment  of  the 
latest  styles  of  English,  Gold  and  Silver 
Jewellery. 

His  assortment  of  Diamond  and  other  Gem 
Rings  is  most  complete,  and  with  his  lines  of 
American  Jewellery  and  rolled  plate  Chains, 
together  with  a  full  line  of  finest  Silverware. 
Spoons,  Forks,  Cutlery  and  Gold  and  Silver 
headed  Canes,  constitute  one  of  the  best  as- 
sorted stocks  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Cricketing,  Tennis,  and  Football  and  Boxing 
Gloves  at  special  prices. 

Repairing  and  manufacturingf  leading  line. 


S.  B,  WIITDRUM, 

3]    KING   ST.   EAST  (UPSTAIRS.) 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furnishings' 

Kemember  the  place  to  get  ■well  suited  at  right 
prices  la  at 

:M:oi^iLiL.-A.2sr's, 

"413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C .  A.  Buildings . 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


A  MODERN  MIRACLE. 

As  I  was  sayin',  pardner — the  same  stuff  as 
before — 

It  war  a  sort  o'  miracle  that  saved  the  town 
from  gore  : 

Or,  if  it  wa'nt  no  miracle,  I've  got  the  gold  to 
stake 

That  you'll  admit  the  sarcumstance  a  curious 
mistake. 

We  come  together  at  a  bar  down  thar  at 
Cherokee 

And  kinder  thought  that  jintly  we  could  have 

a  jamboree. 
For  after  we'd  a  drink  or  two  we  sorter  friends 

became 

Because  we  found  that  both  were  thar  on 
business  the  same. 

Says  he  to  me  :  "  Now,  pardner,  I'm  lookin' 
for  a  shoat 

What's  called  the  '  Jumpin'  Juplicute,'  a 
sneakin'  mean  cayote.  ' 

I  hear  war  comin'  up  to  town,  a-braggin 
what  he'd  do 

If  ever  he  could  get  a  chance,  with  some 
folks  that  I  knew." 

"  Just  put  it  thar,  pard.    shake  !"  says  I,  as 

orderin'  up  "  the  same," 
"  I  rather  reckon  that  our  hunt  are  after  sim'- 

lar  game. 

I'm  lookin'  for  a  blowin'  cuss  who  takes  a 
sight  o'  pains 

To  get  himself  called  Broncho  Pete,  the  Ter- 
ror of  the  Plains." 

"  We'll  hunt  for  them  together,  then,"  says 

he,  "  and  if  we  get 
A  chance  at  them — "  "  Of  course,"  says  I, 

"  we'll  chaw  'em  up,  you  bet !" 
And  then  we  hunted  through  the  town  and 

painted  it  so  red 
It  made  folks  think  they'd  Rory-Bory- Alice 

overhead. 

But  never  did  we  get  a  sight  of  any  darned 
galoot 

That  answered  to  the  cognomens  would  bust 

upon  the  snoot, 
And,  though  we  hunted  lively  like  and  kept 

it  up  all  night. 
We  couldn't  find  a  citizen  w'at  had  the  sand 

to  fight. 

As  I  was  sayin',  pardner — ^jest  order  up  the 
same — 

It  war  a  sort  o'  miracle,  or  some  such  sort  o' 
game. 

For  nothin'  could  have  saved  that  town  from 

carnage  in  the  street, 
If  he'd  knowed  I  war  "  Jumpin'  Jimp,"  and 

I'd  knowed  he  war  "  Pete." 

—  Texas  Sif tings. 


"  No,  darling,"  said  a  Burlington  mother 
to  a  sick  child  ;  "the  doctor  says  I  must  not 
read  to  you." 

"  Then,  mamma,"  begged  the  little  one, 
"  won't  you  please  read  to  yourself  out 
loud  ?  " — Burlington  Free  Press. 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St. 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
SpeoiEil  Discouxits. 

I.  J.  COOPER,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices.  * 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
On  ly  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.0.,« 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

Private  and  class  instruction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee . 

Engagements  for  addretsei  on  the  above  sub" 
jects.    Apply  238  Jsrvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&H.T.ANTHONY&OO. 


591  Broadway.  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Patent 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  and 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce- 
lebrated Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

(S'More  than  40  years  estab. 
lished  in  this  line  of  business' 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

DB  O  O  K:  S  la  LLE  JS^  TV  r>      S  T       T  T  O  IV  S  , 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEV.AR  &  CO->  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET. 


-    440  iroDg;e  Street 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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WAITING  FOR  STRENGTH. 

To  wait  uutil  the  arm  were  muscled  firm  and  strong 
Ere  blow  were  struck  against  an  ever-vengeful  foe  ; 
Who,  tho'  he  watchful  be  to  trip,  and  wound,  and  wrong, 
Yet  has  no  power  o'er  us  but  that  which  we  bestow, 
Were  direst  folly  : 
But  that  'tis  done,  who  does  not  know  ? 

We  daily  yield  our  strength,  enfeebling  each  his  life; 
Fierce  foemen  spring  to  life  from  virtues  that  aspire, 
The  heedless  thought,  the  word,  the  deed  which  makes  for  strife, 
Takes  virtue  from  our  hearts,  and  casts  us  in  the  mire 
Of  deep  despondency. 
That  this  is  true,  who  needs  inquire  ? 

Thus  ever  we  equip  our  foes,  within,  without. 
With  darts  to  hurl  at  purpose  true  and  power  to  harm. 
Yet  weaker  weaklings  they,  if  bravely  looking  out 
To  God,  we  fight  as  though  there  were  no  other  arm 
To  help  or  save. 
And  God,  He  fights  the  fight  and  weaves  the  palm. 

E.  C.  ACHESON. 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  PROFILE. 
I. 

In  the  afternoons,  from  May  to  September,  you  will  ob- 
serve, if  your  affairs  chance  to  carry  you,  now  and  again, 
along  any  of  the  many  paths  which  cross  the  Queen's 
Park,  that  there  is  an  anfaiUng  similarity  in  the  character 
of  the  loiterers  under  the  shade  and  amid  the  pleasant 
greenness  in  that  wide  breathing  space  of  the  citizens, — 
the  children  are  always  there,  and  the  silent,  placid  old 
people,  the  noisy  men  in  argumentative  middle  life,  the 
loafers,  the  trim  nurses  wheeling  their  charges,  and  smiling 
back  saucily  at  the  advances  of  the  cumbrous  Irish  police- 
men. Among  the  most  regular  of  those  to  be  seen  in  the 
Park  during  the  past  summer  was  an  old  man,  who  would 
sit  alone  on  the  bench  under  an  elm  on  a  small  grassy 
summit.  As  he  sat  bending  forward,  with  his  hands 
crossed  on  the  top  of  a  stout  stick,  one  would  be  likely  to 
remember  him  by  his  prominent,  clear-cut  nose,  and  by 
his  long  hair.  The  soft  felt  hat,  which  he  wore  pulled 
well  down  over  his  eyes,  took  from  his  appearance  in- 
deed a  fine  and  venerable  dignity,  that  never  failed  to  im- 
press the  beholder  when  the  old  man  took  the  hat  between 
his  hands,  as  he  did  often  when  talking  eagerly  and  ear- 
nestly ;  for  the  rest,  his  clothes  were  always  carefully 
brushed,  but  of  a  forgotten  fashion.  When  quiet,  he 
looked  the  common  park  disputant,  whose  insanely  dis- 
torted ideas  on  religion  and  the  whole  social  order  are 
blown  about  under  the  trees  where  knots  of  worthless,  pipe- 
smoking  young  fellows  gather  round  to  applaud  the  vehe- 
ment debaters.  But  he  was  not  of  these.  His  talk, 
though  accompanied  often  by  the  most  voluble  gestures, 
was,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  gentle  and  unworldly. 

"  I  come  here  almost  every  day,"  he  said  to  two  young 
men  who  had  fallen  into  talk  with  him.  "  There  are 
weather-beaten  trees  here  that  I  have  known  since  I  was 
a  boy, — battered  old  Bohemians  like  myself  now.  And 
they  always  Jcnow  me  an'd  recognize  me,  and  have  a  wise, 
large  hearted  word  for  me."    The  old  man's  manner  of 


speech  was  entirely  unaffected,  despite  its  literary,  theatri- 
cal qualities.  The  old  scraps  of  fantastic  unreality  that 
lingered  in  his  talk  did  not  seem  inconsequent  in  the  sad, 
dreaming  weather,  with  autumru's  innumerable  flecks  of 
crimson  and  tarnished  tinsel  in  all  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
"  There  are  beautiful  sunsets  now,"  he  went  on.  "  I  go 
out  behind  the  University  to  watch  them.  Ah,  and  you, 
too,  have  the  art-soul !  I  was  thinking  last  night,  as  I 
stood  gazing  on  the  ebb  of  that  ineffable  tide  of  colour, 
like  a  sea  of  chords  flooding  from  some  great  organ, — 
I  was  thinking  that  the  far-off  crimson  gloom  was  grand, 
silent  march  music, — for  all  inspired  music  throbs  with 
deep  pulses  of  colour !  A  sunset  is  music, — and  yet  not 
music." 

"  Like  Wagner's, — eh  ?  "  one  of  the  young  men  said. 

"  Music  and  colour,"  the  old  man  continued  musingly. 
"But  I  don't  know.  I  just  dream.  I  suppose  I  shall  under- 
stand all  these  things  before  long  now, — before  long  now. 
Each  of  you  is  a  young  man,"  he  broke  out  suddenly,  twist- 
ng  his  hat  between  his  hands.  "  A  young  man  !  and 
autumn  comes  to  you  with  a  maiden's  rare  and  ten 
beauty, — with  lustrous  brown  eyes  glowing  and  brighten* 
ing  out  of  space,  under  the  airy  looseness  of  dark,  wind- 
tossed  hair, — ah,  youth,  youth  !  " 

The  other"  young  man  essayed  to  fill  the  silence  that  •■ 
followed.    "  You  seem  to  know  Nature's  woods  quite  inti- 
mately and — and  Thoreauley,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  replaced  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  pulled  it 
over  his  eyes.  "  I  have  known  this  place  forty  years — 
more  than  forty  years.  Long  ago  we  used  to  come  up 
here — it  was  all  trees  about  the  ravines  then,  only  the  old 
Medical  School  was  there,"  and  he  put  out  his  arm  in  the 
direction  of  Moss  Hall. 

"  I  see  they  are  going  to  pull  the  old  place  down,"  one 
of  the  young  men  remarked. 

"  They  will  do  that  ?"  with  a  sudden  gaze  at  the  gloomy 
building.  "Ah  !  'tis  well," — this  in  the  gasping,  dramatic 
manner  into  which  he  always  fell  sooner  or  later.  For  he 
lived  still  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  one  of  the  stock 
company  in  Toronto,  and  when  Moss  Hall,  a  medical 
school  then,  was  the  scene  of  the  story  which  he  told  that 
September  afternoon. 

A  cold  wind  that  blew  from  the  east  with  the  growing 
darkness  gathered  in  strength  as  the  short-lived  winter 
day  drew  to  a  close.  (It  was  thus  the  old  man  made  a 
beginning  of  his  narration,  with  a  deal  of  impressiveness 
in  his  voice  and  manner.)  There  was  but  little  snow  on 
the  frozen  ground  ;  along  the  wild,  unkempt  wagon-road 
running  north  from  Queen  street  out  into  the  dreariness  of 
the  country  beyond  the  town,  small  frozen  puddles  in  the 
cart-ruts  caught  dull  gleams  from  the  gray,cold  sky  that  bent 
down  to  the  dark,  massed  trees  filling  all  the  prospect  to 
northward  ;  low  in  the  west  was  a  chill  yellow  light  behind 
the  stems  of  the  lines  of  shivering  maples.  The  winter 
sun  that  day  had  scarcely  melted  the  ends  of  the  icicles 
hanging  from  the  eaves  of  the  low  medical  school  set  amid 
the  pines  at  the  edge  of  the  lonely  ravine  ;  and  now  the 
freezing  night-wind  rocked  the  bare  trees,  and  the  cold  was 
every  minute  more  bitter  and  piercing. 

The  townspeople  of  those  days  were  not  without  a  share 
in  their  childrens'  dread  and  horror  of  the  dark  building  in 
the  woods  behind  the  town.  The  children  in  their  summer 
rambles  would  barely  venture  within  sight  of  the  gloomy, 
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silent  structure  with  barred  windows;  and  they  would 
whisper  together  fearfully  of  a  child  lost  at  nightfall,  and 
carried  away  to  that  house  of  death.  And  indeed  the 
good  townspeople,  shuddering  in  the  night  to  think  of  the 
students  digging  in  the  windy  graveyards  and  hurrying 
with  their  ungainly  burdens  across  the  darkened  fields, 
had  reasons  enough  to  be  thankful  that  the  school  was  far 
from  where  they  dwelt  and  lived  their  daily  round.  Only 
a  year  before,  on  the  last  night  in  September,  a  stark 
corpse,  defaced  horribly  and  with  devilish  mutilations  had 
been  tied  bolt  upright  to  the  palings  before  a  house  on 
Yonge  street ;  it  was  the  body  of  an  old  man,  the  uncle  of 
one  of  the  students,  whose  life  had  been  miserly  and  lonely. 
The  indignant  horror  which  the  outrage  aroused  was  not 
forgotten  even  when  a  number  of  the  students  acted  a 
truly  heroic  part  among  the  plague  stricken  immigrants 
who  died  by  hundreds  in  the  squalid  alleys  of  the  infected 
portion  of  the  town.  In  that  memorable  year  of  the  ship- 
fever  none  had  shown  such  untiring  and  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  as  that  nephew  of  the  old  man  of  whose  body 
after  his  death  so  inhuman  a  mockery  had  been  made. 
The  young  man  had  lived  day  and  night  amid  the  agony 
of  the  plague's  wretched  victims  ;  and  now  that  the  cruel 
visitation  had  passed,  he  had  gone  back  to  his  books  and 
to  the  dissecting  room.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  city 
with  whom  he  claimed  friendship.  His  people  were 
struggling  farmers,  who  made  their  own  lives  harder  that 
he  might  work  out  alone  his  one  dream  and  ambition. 

This  bitterest  day  of  the  bitter  Canadian  winter  he  had 
passed  in  the  dissecting-room.  He  was  alone  during  the 
later  hours,  and  did  not  note  the  decline  of  the  day  until 
the  gathering  darkness  made  further  study  impossible. 
When  at  last  he  left  the  school,  the  night  had  fallen  and  a 
pale  cold  moon  had  passed  above  the  trees.  In  the  far 
upper  heavens,  where  a  few  faint  stars  trembled,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  chill  wind  were  blowing  ;  the  darkness  that  lay  upon 
the  earth  below  made  all  objects  well-nigh  indistinguish- 
able, . 

He  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps  before  he  started  vio- 
lently at  hearing  his  name  spoken.  A  sickening  smothered 
feehng  caught  suddenly  at  his  heart  with  the  first  word; 
he  did  not  need  to  peer  into  the  pitiful  face  of  the  girl  who 
had  waited,  shivering  wretchedly,  until  he  should  appear. 
There  were  but  a  few  exchanges  of  speech  between  the 
two.  He  spoke  in  cold,  even  tones,  his  eyes  seeking  the 
ground,  she  imploringly  and  wildly,  chnging  to  him  and 
weeping.  Once,  for  an  instant,  when  he  had  pushed  her 
from  him  and  her  head  fell  upon  her  breast,  a  cruel  devil's 
look  glittered  at  her  out  of  his  eyes.  But  that  passed,  too ; 
he  turned  quickly  and  took  the  road  to  the  town.  The 
lights  in  the  little  square  windows  of  the  old  tavern  shone 
out  cheerily  far  ahead ;  but  the  night  blackened  around 
him  with  every  forward  step. 


{To  be  continued.) 


PKOM  THE  "  MINNESANG." 

Thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine ; 
I  hold  thee  in  this  heart  of  mine. 
The  key's  forgot  and  lost  away, 
So  thou  therein  must  ever  stay 


FKOM  THE  "  VOLKSLIED." 

High  up  the  hillside  yonder, 

A  mill-wheel  turns  alway  ; 
And  only  love  it  gristeth. 

All  night  till  dawning  day. 
Now  broken  is  the  mill-wheel, 

And  love  is  done  and  spent ; 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  winsome  love, 

Now  I  go  into  banishment. 

BOHEMIEN. 


THE  STUDENT  AS  A  SOCIAL  UNIT. 

Man  is  in  himself  incomplete,  his  complement  is  society. 
Whatever  a  man  becomes,  he  becomes  by  virtue  of  absorp- 
tion, his  possibilities  lie  about  and  around  him,  his  life  is 
a  relation  to  and  a  development  through  a  world  outside 
himself.  For  his  physical  existence  he  depends  on  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  beneath  him,  provided  for  him 
at  first  by  others,  afterwards  by  his  own  exertions.  His 
physiological  completeness  is  fulfilled  in  sex  attended  by 
its  social  conditions,  whence  arises  the  family,  a  newer 
modification  of  the  individual,  then  the  community,  the 
tribe,  the  nation,  still  wider  social  relations,  ever  increasing 
human  possibilities  and  tending  to  the  larger  life.  The 
gregarious  instinct  is  an  incipient  state  of  society  among; 
the  lower  orders  of  animals.  This  instinct  of  gathering; 
into  a  flock,  a  grex,  is  the  latent  germ  of  poetry ;  cattle 
graze  over  the  flower-sprinkled  fields  with  their  faces  in 
the  same  direction,  sheep  lie  together  under  the  shadow  of 
the  elm,  clusters  of  swift-winged  swallows  come  with  the 
blossoms  of  spring,  and  depart  together  southward, 
leaving  us  with  the  sadder  flight  of  autumn  leaves. 
With  them  the  necessary  differentiation  of  birth  and  youth 
is  merged  at  maturity  into  a  more  indifferent  condition  of 
membership.  With  mankind  differentiation  is  the  language 
of  progress.  The  family  is  the  first  marked  social  unit, 
division  of  labour  arises  first  of  necessity  in  the  family, 
producing  therein  greater  mutual  dependence,  and,  conse- 
quently, lessening  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  head  of  the 
family.  This  wider  idea  reacts  upon  those  of  lower  sta- 
tus, such  as  slaves,  and  the  door  is  opened  gradually  to 
liberty.  The  idea  of  division  of  labour  is  extended  beyond 
this  single  family,  and  families  become  inter-dependent  on 
one  another  for  existence.  The  small  family  enclosures 
are  removed  and  united  into  one  larger  enclosure,  and  so  on 
through  nationality  to  cosmopolitarianism,  which  is  the 
ideal  state  of  society  in  its  widest  diffusion,  the  perfect 
freedom  of  nations,  the  unrestricted  interchange  of  thought 
and  material  products,  the  widest  action  and  reaction,  the 
largest  and  most  extended  mutual  development  of  mental 
and  physical  resources.  Such  is  man's  possibility,  such  is 
the  method  of  progress,  from  the  narrower  to  the  wider, 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  The  question  then  arises, 
what  is  the  value  of  a  man  in  society  ?  Is  it  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  encouragement  which  he  gives  to  the  free- 
dom of  exchange  in  that  which  nourishes  the  mind 
and  body  ?  The  mind  grows  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  large  ideas  it  assimilates  just 
as  the  body  grows  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  food  assimilated  by  its  organs.  Co- 
dexes  and  interdicts  of  whatsoever  kind  that  tend  to  isolate 
the  mind  from  the  influence  of  large  ideas  are  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  a  nation.  Truth  is  mighty,  and 
conquers  at  last.  It  takes  more  than  one  mind  to  find  out 
truth,  more  than  one  sect  of  men,  more  than  one  nation, 
more  than  one  age  ;  it  takes  the  world  of  nations,  and  cen- 
turies of  time.  How  necessary  is  the  diffusion  of  truth, 
and  how  much  its  discovery  depends  upon  the  division  of 
mental  labour  among  the  nations.  All  the  sublime  efforts 
of  every  national  genius  are  crystallized  in  its  own  litera- 
ture. How  essential  it  is  that  these  literatures  be  freely 
accessible  to  every  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  na- 
tionality. If  this  be  true  let  it  be  applied  to  Canada,  and 
what  is  the  fact  ?  The  Government,  whose  presumed  duty 
it  is  to  develop  the  nation  it  represents,  imposes  a  tax  of 
15  cents  on  the  dollar  on  literature.  Surely  the  freedom 
of  exchange  in  ideas  is  difficult  enough  naturally,  see- 
ing that  unknown  languages  intervene.  How  lament- 
able that  artificial  laws  should  intervene  between  the 
Canadian  mind  and  thinking  historic  Europe.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  people,  who,  by  their  pitiable  apathy  are 
content  to  forego  the  greatest  possibility  to  which  a 
nation  can  attain,  the  immortal  influences  of  literature, 
culture  and  art,  which  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  historic 
nations  of  the  past  alone  remain  to  testify  to  their  splendid 
civilzation.  It  might  be  said  that  nature  is  against  this  diffu. 
sion  of  ideas  since  she  has  developed  so  many  different  lan- 
guages. Surelynot.  May  it  not  rather  be  one  of  those  splendid 
contradictions  of  nature  from  which  alone  the  highes^ 
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division  of  mental  labour,  the  most  fertile  concentration 
of  mind  may  be  attained.  Take  for  illustration  Shake- 
speare. What  a  blessing  it  was  he  knew  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek  ;  or  better  still,  take  the  protection  of  a  dialect 
toward  oirginality.  The  dialect  of  Burns  saved  our  litera- 
ture from  the  barren  imitation  of  the  classics,  and  brought 
nature  forward  again  as  the  true  poetic  inspiration. 

Phillips  Stewart. 
[To  he  continued.) 


FORGET. 

"  Forget  me,"  sayest  thou,  with  whom 

Fancy  hath  let  me  live  a  thousand  years  ? 

Whom  every  memory  endears  ? 
Nay,  love  hath  flowered.    This  cannot  be  its  doom, 
Know'st  thou  how,  from  its  earthly  tomb, 

Slowly  the  greening  shoot  appears, 

And  slow  its  swaying  stem  uprears 

Before  there  may  be  glory  of  the  bloom  ? 
'Twas  slowly  thus  to  bloom  my  flower  grew, 

Eooted  in  truest  reverence  and  trust ; 

Thy  smile  was  sunlight,  and  thy  presence  dew. 

Though  thou  should'st  crush  it  to  the  dust. 
New  sprouting  seeds  would  show  it  dieth  not ; 
Nay,  nay,  sweet  love,  thou  canst  not  be  forgot! 

Noma. 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 
II. 

The  church  itself  is  a  large  frame  building,  with  eight 
windows  on  each  side,  and  four  in  front,  a  gallery  inside, 
an  organ  and  a  high  pulpit  of  the  old  English  style.  This 
is  the  leading  place  of  worship  of  St.  Luke's  parish.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  the  coolies  or  blacks, 
while  in  the  gallery  are  seated  the  whites  and  those  who 
have  a  mixture  of  European  and  negro  blood  in  their  veins. 
As  these  are  in  the  minority  their  occupation  of  the  higher 
seats  may  possibly  be  emblematic  of  their  consciousness  of 
belonging  to  the  "  upper  ten."  In  the  parish  there  are 
about  16,000  coolies,  who  are  employed  in  various  ways 
upon  the  estates,  especially  working  the  ground  and 
gathering  the  crops  of  cane.  The  wages  paid  to  the  ser- 
vants are  very  small,  but  it  requires  two  or  three  to  do 
what  under  a  more  favourable  climate  might  be  expected 
of  one.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  education  to  eradi- 
cate from  their  minds  manj'  ideas  that  have  become  deeply 
rooted  in  them,  partly  from  the  inherent  ignorance  and 
depravity  of  human  nature,  partly  from  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Europeans  who  have  been  among  them.  In 
the  case  of  some  upon  whom  attempts  at  education  have  been 
made,  evidences  are  frequently  occurring  of  the  impres- 
sions formed  in  earlier  years.  The  gulf  which,  even  in  a 
higher  civilization,  is  apt  to  be  formed  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  is  there  amplified 
and  insisted  upon  with  sometimes  curious  and  amusing  re- 
sults. To  the  coolie  youth,  selected  on  account  of  his 
ability  to  receive  education  enough  to  fit  him  to  assist  in 
the  enlightenment  of  his  more  ignorant  brethren,  the  very 
idea  of  performing  any  act  of  manual  labour  presents  a 
dread  and  disgust  as  though  degrading  and  utterly  beneath 
him.  Their  use  of  the  .English  language  is  at  times  rather 
awkward,  owing  to  their  desire  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  use  of  long  words  on  all  occasions,  even  though 
they  are  not  very  sure  of  their  meaning.  One  of  them, 
after  listening  to  a  sermon  to  the  coolies,  gravely  informed 
the  preacher  at  the  close,  that  that  was  just  what  was  re- 
quired to  "  counteract  them." 

Along  the  coast  large  drains  or  ditches  are  cut  at  the 
sides  of  the  roads,  into  which  the  pedestrian  sometimes 
falls.  They  serve  a  variety  of  purposes,  especially  for 
furnishing  drinking  water,  and  also  a  bathing  place  for  the 
young  darkies.  They  were  also  useful  as  drains  during  the 
severe  floods  which  have  recently  prevailed.  To  white 
people  who  have  to  travel  in  so  hot  a  climate,  horses  are 
indispensable,  and  good  ones  are  very  dear.  There  is 
always  the  danger,  too,  of  losing  the  imported  ones  from 
over-exertion.    It  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  drop 


dead  without  apparently  any  signs  of  disease,  especially  if 
they  have  run  away  from  the  driver  and  over-heated  them- 
selves. 

It  is  customary  for  the  groom  to  wash  his  horses  with 
soap  and  water  every  morning,  from  head  to  foot.  Should 
one  turn  out  for  a  morning  ride  with  his  horse  unwashed, 
he  would  become  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  coolies.  The 
native  ponies  and  cross  bred  horses  are  much  tougher 
than  those  imported  from  Canada  or  England.  The 
"  waggons  "  used  for  driving  in  are  built  strong  and  heavy, 
but  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  plays  havoc  with  the  paint 
and  harness. 

A  short  residence  in  this  colony  is  sufficient  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that,  to  the  graduate  of  Toronto  University 
who  is  about  to  become  a  useful  citizen  of  the  world,  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  acquire,  during  his  undergraduate 
course,  as  wide  a  knowledge  as  possible,  rather  than  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  one  or  two  branches  of  edu- 
cation. For  instance,  a  person  living  in  Guiana  requires 
to  have  a  certain  practical  knowledge  of  Natural  Science, 
if  only  to  understand  the  general  reports  and  conversation 
of  the  day.  Every  manager  of  a  sugar  estate  has,  of 
course,  his  own  special  chemist  and  engineer,  but  he  must, 
at  the  same  time,  have  some  knowledge  of  these  depart- 
ments himself.  French  and  German,  are  largely  spoken, 
so  that  a  working  foundation  in  Modern  languages  is 
almost  indispensable  to  a  man  in  business.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  a  course  of  study  until  graduation  can- 
not be  too  wide.  Men  are  thus  better  fitted  for  any  calling 
they  may  afterwards  choose,  instead  of  being  forced  by  the 
training  they  have  received  into  one  particular  line  of  work. 

The  average  length  of  time  required  for  a  letter  to  pass 
between  the  colony  and  Canada  is  about  five  weeks.  If, 
however,  you  do  not  post  it  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer 
just  as  it  leaves,  the  time  will  be  a  week  or  more  longer, 
as  the  steamers  do  not  leave  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
The  coinage,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  institutions  are 
English.  The  civihzation  of  the  colony  is  far  behind  our 
idea,  and  its  progress  is  retarded  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  so 
far  out  of  the  regular  line  of  traffic  between  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  T.  A.  G. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  long  and  favourably  known 
through  George  Augustus  Sala's  connection  with  it — now 
unfortunately  terminated — has  opened  an  American  branch 
in  the  Potter  Buildings,  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Here 
an  American  edition,  exactly  similar  to  the  English,  and 
printed  from  advance  plates,  is  published  for  the  small 
subscription  price  of  $4  a  year,  or  10  cents  each  weekly 
number.  The  News  always  contains  a  good  review  of 
passing  events,  described  and  illustrated  by  pen  and 
pencil.  This  week's  contains  pictures  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, the  new  Truro  Cathedral,  life  in  Burmah,  and  of 
various  other  public  doings,  besides  a  goodly  array  of 
current  chronicles  of  daily  life  and  literature. 

Capt.  Charles  King  contributes  to  the  December  number 
of  Lippincott's  Magazine  another  of  his  very  popular  military 
stories,  "  From  the  Ranks."  The  plot  is  more  than  usually 
stirring  and  complicated,  and  the  style  has  all  the  brilliancy 
and  dash  of  this  author  s  best  work.  Albion  W.  Tourgee, 
with  "  Professor  Cadmus's  Great  Case,"  begins  a  series  of 
stories  of  mystery,  complication,  and  detective  ingenuity, 
under  the  general  heading  of  "  With  Gauge  &  Swallow," 
each  of  which  will  be  complete  in  itself,  though  all  revolve 
around  a  common  centre  of  interest.  Lucy  C.  Lillie's 
"  Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt "  is  more  than  a  mere  biogra- 
phical sketch,  as  it  includes  personal  reminiscences. 
Janet  Edmondson, formerly  of  the  Boston  Ideals,  gives  us  an 
amusing  bit  of  autobiography,  "  My  First  Appearance,"  in 
which  the  wonders,  the  delights,  and  the  terrors  of  a  debut 
on  the  professional  stage  are  admirably  depicted.  Miss 
F.  C.  Baylor  contributes  a  delightfully  humorous  sketch, 
"The  Drum-Major,"  and  Mary  Parmele  a  thoughtful  and 
well-reasoned  article  on  "  Earthworms  and  Society."  The 
poems  are  contributed  by  Bessie  Chandler,  Ella  Wheeler- 
Wilcox,  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop, 
and  Mary  B.  Dodge. 
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SENATOR  MACDONALD'S  LIBERALITY.  ' 
The  charitable  and  educational  institutions  of  his  native  city  are 
already  under  many  obligations  to  the  Honourable  John  Mac- 
donald  for  a  whoie-hearted  and  generous  liberality  that  does  infinite 
credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  The  munificent  gift  of  $40,000  which 
Senator  Macdonald  has  just  made  towards  the  cause  of  hospital 
extension  in  this  city  increases  this  sense  of  obligation,  and  intensi- 
fies the  feeling  of  genuine  respect  and  admiration  with  which  all 
classes  of  Toronto's  citizens  regard  him.  Mr.  Macdonald  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  worthy  object  for  the  exercise  of  his  generosity 
than  the  Toronto  Hospital  System,  and  by  connecting  his  gift  with 
the  Provincial  University  has  given  another  indication  of  the  en- 
lightened interest  which  he  has  always  manifested  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  new  hospital  will  be  part  of  the  General  Hospital  sys- 
tem, and  will  be  specially  adapted  for  the  furtherance  of  medical 
education  and  practical  instruction  in  clinics.  We  understand 
that  it  is  to  be  erected  upon  the  University  grounds,  and  that  its 
management  will  devolve  upon  a  committee  of  citizens  assisted  by 
the  University  authorities.  It  will  be  in  fact,  a  University  Hospital 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  Faculty  of^the  University  of  Toron- 
to. The  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  will  involve  an  outlay  of  $150,- 
000,  of  which  Mr.  Macdonald's  gift  forms  a  handsome  nucleus. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  any  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
securing  the  full  amount  of  the  endowment  requisite  to  equip  the 
new  hospital  and,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  says  "  make  it  worthy  of  its 
location,  worthy  of  the  city,  to  make  it,  in  one  word,  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  best  institutions  on  the  continent."  The  securing  of 
a  University  Clinical  Hospital  ensures  the  permanency  and  success 
of  the  new  Medical  Faculty,  and  at  one  bound  places  that  depart- 
ment of  the  University  abreast  of  the  foremost  of  the  kind  in 
America,  and  will  greatly  strengthen  the  whole  institution  in  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY  AND  POLITICS. 
We  are  sure  that  those  who  heard,  and  those  who  may  have 
since  read,  the  admirable  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  of 
the  Literary  Society,  must  have  agreed  heartily  with  his  outspoken 
utterances  in  reference  to  the  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  discus- 
sions in  that  venerable  Society.  As  is  well  known,  questions  of  a 
political,  or  quasi-political  character,  are  not  allowed  to  be  debated, 
and  the  average  subject  chosen  for  that  purpose,  of  a  literary  or 
social  character,  interesting  though  it  be,  is  of  a  kind  more  suited 
to  Church  debating  socities  or  amateur  clubs  of  that  class.  They 
do  not  awaken  any  sort  of  enthusiasm,  and  half  the  time  those 
selected  to  carry  on  the  debate  either  come  ill-prepared,  or  else  are 
"  scratched "  before  Friday  evening  arrives.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  evening's  programme  is  most  ineffi- 
ciently performed  and  is  devoid  of  interest  to  the  majority  of  the 
audience. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  retain  recollections  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  sessions  of  the  old  "  Forum,"  or  "  Mock  Parlia- 
ment," of  1883-4-5,  or  are  familiar  with  its  traditions,  will  remember 
the  keen  relish  with  which  its  weekly  meetings  were  looked  forward 
to,  the  active  interest  displayed  by  every  Member  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  the  animation,  wit,  and  good  order  which  char- 
acterized its  debates,  the  practical  knowledge  of  current  affairs 
which  its  discussions  demanded,  and  also  the  intimate  acquaintance 


with  the  rules  and  amenities  of  debate  which  those  who  belonged 
to  it  readily  and  easily  acquired.  All  these  most  desirable  effects 
were  produced  in  a  short  while  by  this  Society  which,  too  early  in 
its  career,  was  prorogued  sine  die.  Let  any  one  contrast  the 
"Forum"  in  its  palmy  days  with  the  Literary  Society  at  present, 
and  while  we  have  no  wish  unduly  to  disparage  the  work  which  the 
latter  is  doing,  nevertheless,  we  must  confess  that  the  comparison 
would  not  be  to  its  advantage. 

A  sense  of  listlessness  seems  to  have  come  over  the  Literary 
Society,  and  its  charms  are  largely  exercised  upon  the  susceptible 
minds  of  the  class  of  '91.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this.  When  the 
average  member  glances  at  the  Bulletin  Board  and  sees  most  of 
the  names  of  the  performers  "  scratched,"  and  reads  further  down 
that  some  four  or  six  amiable  and  long-suffering  gentlemen  are  to 
wrestle  in  debate  over  the  exciting  question  as  to  whether  "  Long- 
fellow was  a  greater  poet  than  Tennyson,"  or  whether  "Julius 
Ctesar  was  a  better  general  than  Napoleon,"  his  interest  is  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  excited.  Such  themes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  somewhat  exceptional  in  their  occurrence,  but  in  the  main  the 
subjects  for  debate  are  of  a  more  or  less  similarly  artificial,  unreal, 
and  uninteresting  character.  But  let  it  be  announced  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  intend  to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  current 
political  matters,  say  Commercial  Union,  or  the  Fisheries  Dispute, 
or  a  National  Currency,  or  any  live  topic  of  this  kind,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Moss  Hall  would  be  crowded  every  Friday  evening 
to  the  doors.  The  Opposition  would  be  acute  and  on  the  alert  to 
succeed,  and  the  Government  as  anxious  and  keen  to  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  Treasury  Benches.  And  what  harm  would  result 
from  such  discussions  ?  The  issues  of  life  and  death  or  a  general 
election  do  not  depend  upon  the  dicta  of  a  CollegejLiterary  Society, 
and  the  debates  and  divisions  would  have  no  injurious  effect  upon 
the  personal  feelings  or  friendly  relations  of  the  Members  towards 
one  another.  Indeed,  the  opposite  would  be  the  case,  and  mutual 
toleration  and  respect  would  be  increased.  And  further,  the  dis- 
cussions partaking  of  a  practical  and  real  character,  would  enhance 
the  interest  displayed  therein  by  members  ;  they  would  encourage 
an  intelligent  study  and  develop  an  appreciation  of  questions  of 
great  moment  to  every  patriotic  citizen,  anxious  to  be  well-informed 
and  well-instructed.  And  lastly,  seeing  that  the  Franchise  has 
been  so  very  widely  extended  of  late  years,  a  goodly  proportion 
of  our  University  students — or,  at  least,  the  younger  graduates — 
have  a  vote  and  will  be  canvassed  for  their  support  sooner  or  later 
by  the  agents  of  the  political  parties.  If  they  have,  during  their 
University  career,  familiarized  themselves  with  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  have  adopted  certain  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  their  action  as  electors,  and  have  formed  certain  definite  ideas 
and  independent  views  of  their  own  upon  such  matters,  the  value 
of  their  support  on  any  question  of  Federal  or  Provincial  legisla- 
tion will  be  all  the  more  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  the  country, 
because  given  intelligently  and  honestly.  And  the  value  of  their 
views  and  opinions  will  be  enhanced  also,  to  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves more  particularly,  because  the  result  of  independent  thought 
and  individual  research. 

The  topic  is  interesting,  and  the  question  one  of  very  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Literary  Society,  especially  in  its  present  condition. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  Mr.  Creelman  in  this  matter, 
fully  and  freely  ;  we  believe  that  he  has  the  support  and  counte- 
nance of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  this  matter  ;  and  we  most 
sincerely  hope  that  the  authorities,  to  quote  Mr.  Creelman's  words, 
will  "  come  to  look  upon  our  wishes  in  this  direction  rather  as  a 
rational  demand  than  as  a  sort  of  standing  annual  joke  directed 
against  themselves." 


AN  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Now  that  the  season  for  out-door  athletics  has  ended,  and  the 
lawn  is  deserted  save  by  some  few  enthusiasts,  it  may  be  well  to 
gather  together  in  the  old  gymnasium  building — soon  to  be  given 
over  to  the  frog-killing  biologists,  if  the  chronicler  of  The  World 
is  reliable — and  discuss  an  oft-mooted  question,  none  other  indeed, 
than  that  of  an  Athletic  Association.  The  Varsity,  in  dealing 
with  this  subject,  would  specially  invite  the  footballers  and  the 
college  sporting  fraternity  generally,  to  take  a  seat,  figuratively,  at 
the  Council  Board,  and  engage  in  the  discussion  as  points  of  inter- 
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est  arise.  To  drop  metaphor,  we  sincerely  hope  that  those  inter- 
ested in  the  question  will  bestir  themselves  a  little  more  than  they 
have  done  heretofore,  and  let  every  one  hear  their  views,  for  there 
must  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  details,  though  all  may  agree 
on  general  principles. 

The  Varsity  has  time  and  again  urged  the  formation  of  an 
Athletic  Association  at  the  University,  but  has  never  received  any 
support  worth  speaking  about,  at  least  so  far  as  an  outward  or 
practical  expression  of  it  is  concerned.  It  ventures,  however,  to 
open  the  question  once  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
tedious,  since  it  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  opportune,  and  the 
necessity  great,  for  action  in  the  matter.  To  begin  with,  as  the 
apparently  well-informed  and  veracious  chronicler  of  university 
matters  in  The  IVor/d has  informed  us,  there  is  good  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  authorities  intend  at  no  very  distant  day  to  erect 
a  combined  gymnasium  and  club  house  for  the  use  of  the  students 
and  their  literary  and  social  societies.  This  is  indeed  cheering 
news,  and  we  only  hope  it  is  reliable.  By  way  of  suggestion 
merely.  The  Varsity  hopes  that  the  architect  of  the  new  building 
will  be  instructed  to  provide  a  warm  corner  for  the  Varsity  Owl 
to  perch  in,'  as  he  feels  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  comfortable 
quarters  in  Moss  Hall  very  keenly.  But  to  return.  With  a  new 
building  will  come  new"~duties,'  new  responsibilities.  Its  erection 
will  give  a  great  boom  to  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  of  all 
kinds  and  will  greatly  popularize  sports  now  indulged  in  by  but  a 
few.  We  trust  it  will  increase  the  generosity  of  students  also  ;  and 
that  others  will  be  led  to  see  that  the  honour  and  good  name  of  the 
college  should  be  upheld  upon  the  Campus  as  well  as  in  the 
Forum. 

To  repeat  a  remark  which  has  often  been  made  in  these  columns, 
we  believe  that  more  time,  money,  and  energy  than  are  absolutely 
requisite  are  annually  expended  upon  the  various  athletic  clubs 
now  in  existence  ;  and  that  if  a  union  of  forces  were  effected  much 
of  all  these  necessary  ingredients  could  be  saved.  There  are  now 
six  athletic  clubs  in  active  operation  :  the  two  Football  Clubs,  the 
Games'  Committee,  the  Gymnasium  Association,  and  the  Cricket 
and  Baseball  Clubs.  Now  the  support  of  these  clubs  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  students  and  the  energy  of  the 
collectors.  The  number  of  collections  is  endless,  the  methods  of 
canvassing  for  money  vexatious  and  cumbersonr,  and  the  amounts 
collected  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  and  ability  of  our 
students.  The  burden  always  falls  upon  a  few  generous  and  public, 
spirited  students,  and  those  who  could  but  will  not  subscribe  are 
let  off  scot-free.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  tends  to  discour- 
age all  endeavours  to  uphold  fittingly  the  reputation  of  our  Univer. 
sity  in  athletics. 

Now  what  we  have  to  propose  is  briefly  this  :  (i)  That  the  six 
clubs  we  have  mentioned  should  unite  and  form  an  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. This  Association  should  have  under  its  wing  all  the  minor 
clubs,  membership  in  one  or  all  of  which  to  be  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  a  nominal  fee,  say  25  cents  for  each  section.  Each 
section  to  preserve  its  own  antonomy,  and  govern  itself,  in  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  general  by-laws  of  the  Association. 

(2)  That  the  College  Council  should  set  aside,  from  every  fee 
paid  by  students,  say  $2,  for  membership  in  the  new  Association 
and  for  the  privileges  of  the  new  gymnasium.  Now,  with  400 
students,  the  handsome  sum  of  $800  or  thereabouts  could  be  col- 
lected without  any  difficulty  and  would  cover  every  expenditure 
necessary  to  ensure  the  permanency  and  success  of  all  the  athletic 
clubs  around  the  College,  including  the  support  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  salary  of  an  instructor.  AH  students  on  payment  of  their 
University  fees  to  be,  thereupon,  considered  members  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  entitled  to  the  rights  an  J  privileges  of  the 
gymnasium. 

(3)  The  Athletic  Association,  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
of  the  College  Council  or  their  representatives,  to  be  custodians  of 
the  gymnasium.  The  College  Council  and  the  Association  to 
appoint  a  joint  Executive  Committee  to  manage  the  gymnasium 
and  the  work  of  the  Association. 

(4)  This  joint  Executive  Committee  to  have  control  of  that  por- 
tion of  fee-money  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  gymnasium. 

These  are  all  the  general  outlines  of  the  scheme  that  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  mention  in  this  connection  ;  its  details  could  easily 


be  worked  out  by  representatives  of  the  different  clubs  interested. 
The  benefits  are  so  apparent  that  they  need  not  be  insisted  on  or 
recapitulated  at  length.  What  we  desire  is  that  the  Athletic  Clubs 
will  forthwith  meet  and  discuss  these  matters  fully  and  freely,  and 
come  to  some  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  an 
Association  such  as  we  have  outlined.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
present  Gymnasium  Committee  would  be  the  proper  body  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  call  for  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
athletic  clubs.  We  hope  they  will  seriously  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  securing  immediate  and  practical  action  in  the  matter. 

A  $1,000  challenge  ! 
Various  reports  having  reached  this  office  with  reference  to  the 
claims  set  forth  by  various  other  College  papers  in  this  Dominion, 
in  respect  to  circulation  and  advertising.  The  Varsity  has  de- 
termined to  settle  the  matter  by  challenging  the  proprietors  of  these 
bragging  sheets  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  impartial  arbitrament 
of  a  searching  enquiry  before  a  commission,  to  be  afterwards  agreed 
upon,  in  order  that  the  true  facts  and  figures  may  be  ferreted  out, 
and  the  braggers  brought  to  book.  The  Varsity  has  never 
sought  to  intrude  its  private  affairs  upon  the  public,  which  can 
have  but  little  interest  in  such  matters,  but  its  business  standing 
has  been  so  constantly  and  maliciously  impugned  that,  in  justice  to 
its  management  and  patrons,  it  has,  reluctantly,  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  course  about  to  be  pursued  by  the  Toronto  daily 
press,  in  order  that  its  claims  may  be  substantiated  and  its  honour 
upheld.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  a  searching  public  en- 
quiry into  our  subscription  and  advertising  lists,  and  will  be  able 
to  produce  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  statements,  calculated  to 
convince  any  honest  and  impartial  critic.  In  furtherance  of  our 
desire,  and  in  order  to  show  that  we  mean  business.  The  Varsity 
offers  the  following  challenge  to  other  Canadian  College  papers  : 
The  Varsity  is  prepared  to  deposit  $r, 000  worth  of  its  unpaid 
subscriptions  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  of  enquiry,  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  proprietors  of  any  Canadian  College  paper  which 
can  produce  evidence  to  contradict  the  following  assertions  : 

1.  That  The  Varsity  has  the  largest  l/ona  fide  circulation  of 
any  College  paper,  published  weekly,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

2.  That  The  Varsity  has  the  largest  bona  fide  advertising  pat- 
ronage of  any  College  paper,  published  weekly,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

This  offer  will  remain  open  one  month  after  the  date  of  this 
issue,  and  will  afford  every  opportunity  to  those  who  desire  to 
prove  the  contrary  of  the  assertions  which  we  have  made.  And 
The  Varsity  makes  these  assertions  under,  and  by  virtue  of,  the 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Voluntary  and  Extra-judicial  Oaths. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  ol  unsigned  contributions. 

BOURINOT'S  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — When  the  Senate  last  year  assented  to  my  proposal  to 
put  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Bourinot's  work  on  the  course  for  the  Fourth 
Year,  I  urged  the  author  and  his  publishers,  Dawson  Brothers,  of 
Montreal,  to  issue  those  parts  in  a  separate  edition.  They  cheer- 
fully consented  to  do  so,  and  in  a  short  time  students  and  others 
will  have  a  chance  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Canadian  constitution  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Bourinot's 
admirable  summary.  I  have  just  been  infoimed  by  the  publishers 
that  the  volume  will  be  in  duodecimo  size,  that  the  type  will  be  the 
same  as  the  type  of  the  British  North  America  Act  in  the  appendix 
to  Mr.  Bourinot's  large  volume,  and  that  it  will  be  out  in  a  very 
few  weeks — probably  in  quite  time  enough  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  students. 

I  hope  the  work  will  be  placed  on  the  curriculum  of  other  univer- 
sities,',and  that  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  who  desire  to 
trace  the  course  of  events  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  and  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  constitution  of  which  that  Act  is  the  legal  embodiment. 

Legislative  Library,  Nov.  21,  1887.  Wm.  Houston. 

[A  communication  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Steen  on  "  Hazing  "  is  held 
over  for  want  of  space, — Eds.] 
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Matthew  Arnold  is  an  admirable  phrase-maker.  Whether 
or  not  he  is  always  original  is  another  question.  Some 
phrases  associated  with  his  name — such,  for  instance,  as 
"Sweetness  and  light,"  and  that  descriptive  of  the  British 
middle  class  as  "Philistines," — are  cases  in  point.  The 
former,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  Swift's,  is  never  associ- 
ated in  the  popular  mind  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
but  naturally  suggests  the  Apostle  of  Culture,  as  some 
rather  disparagingly  call  Mr.  Arnold.  The  term  "  Philis- 
tines "  was  a  peculiarly  happy,  though  some  may  think 
cynical,  phrase  ;  but  its  parentage  is  undisputed,  and  its 
applicability  undoubted.  But,  admirable  as  Matthew 
Arnold  is  in  phrase-making,  it  is  especially  with  regard  to 
■some  definitions  of  his  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
speak  briefly.  To  praise  his  definitions  is  perhaps  but  to 
praise  his  style  ;  this  may  be  superfluous  ;  but  still,  meie 
grace  of  style  may  not  always  be  an  evidence,  or  accom- 
paniment of  luminous  thought.  In  Matthew  Arnold  both 
are  most  happily  united  ;  and  this  is  in  reality  what  con- 
stitutes his  power  and  influence  as  a  writer.  He  has  been 
ridiculed  for  his  advocacy  of  culture,  and  the  humanities  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  almost  the  only  man  in 
England  to-day  who  has  attempted  to  stem  the  all-power- 
ful stream  of  advanced  "  practical  "  thought,  to  prevent 
the  swamping  of  the  literature  of  power  by  the  literature 
of  knowledge,  and,  in  a  word,  to  champion  the  cause  of 
literature  as  against  the  undue  supremacy  of  science.  This 
he  has  done  without  being  an  enemy  to  the  latter,  and  has 
given  ample  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him. 

*  * 

* 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  the  many  disparagements  of 
Literature  and  literary  pursuits,  to  listen  to  aspersions  of 
its  followers,  or  to  read  the  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings of  those  who  intentionally  or  otherwise  miscon- 
ceive or  misunderstand  the  matter.  It  is  indeed  the  com- 
monest thing  now-a-days  to  hear  the  chorus  of  sneers  at 
Literature  and  Culture  which  the  adherents  and  camp- 
followers  of  the  inyatiing  hosts  of  Science  shout  out  with 
loud  acclaim.  By  them  Literature  is  confounded  with  belles- 
lettres,  and  Culture  with  a  "  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin."  They  are  charitable  enough  to  allow  that  these 
things  are  right  and  proper  in  their  way,  and  that  their 
followers  may  be  amiable  and  intelligent  members  of 
society,  but  that  the  serious  study  of  such  things  is  a  farce, 
is  futile  and  useless,  and  that  people  only  waste  time  by 
devoting  themselves  to  their  acquirement. 

* 

And  now  let  us  hear  what  Matthew  Arnold  says  of 
Literature  and  Culture.  They  are  inseparable,  and  the 
one  inevitably  leads  to  the  other.  In  the  lecture  on 
"  Literature  and  Science,"  which  he  delivered  in  this  city 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  said  :  "  In  our  culture,  the  aim 
being  to  know  ourselves  and  the  world,  we  have,  as  the  means 
to  this  end,  to  know  the  best  which  has  been  thouyht  and  said  in 
the  world."  Culture,  he  says,  in  one  of  his  earlier  works, 
"  Culture  and  Anarchy,"  "  is  the  study  of  perfection."  He 
distinguishes  it  from  what  he  calls  the  "  scientific  passion 
— the  sheer  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are,"  and  charac- 
terizes its  moral  and  social  quality  as  consisting  in  an 
activity  directed  towards  the  practical  attainment  of  per- 
fection, the  making  of  "  reason  and  the  Will  of  God  pre- 
vail," as  Bishop  Wilson  finely  phrased  it.  To  quote 
Arnold's  equally  fine  phrase :  "  Not  a  having  and  a  rest- 
ing, but  a  growing  and  a  becoming,  is  the  character  ot 
perfection  as  culture  conceives  it."  From  these  definitions 
of  culture  it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  conception  of  it  is 
entirely  foreign  to  that  popularly  held— that  it  is  "a 
smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  other  ornamental 
things,  of  little  use  for  any  one  whose  object  is  to  get  at 
truth  and  to  be  a  practical  man."  While  ministering  to 
man's  "  sense  of  beauty,"  it  has  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  his  "  sense  of  conduct  "  ;  and  not  only  pleases  and 
gratifies,  but  orders  and  directs. 

*  « 
* 

With  regard  to  literature,  Matthew  Arnold  is  equally 
luminous  and  admirable.    He  says,  tg  quote  again  from 


his  discourse  on  "  Literature  and  Science  "  : — "  Literature 
is  a  large  word ;  it  may  mean  everything  written  with 
letters  or  printed  in  a  book.  Euclid's  Elements  and  New- 
ton's Principia  are  thus  literature.  All  knowledge  that 
reaches  us  through  books  is  literature."  He  then  goes  on 
to  distinguish  between  this  idea  of  literature  and  its  value 
as  distinguished  from  belles  lettres — the  "  smattering  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  other  ornamental  things."  And  here 
again  the  practical  utility  of  a  study  of  literature  is  insisted 
on,  as  the  practical  side  of  culture  was,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  "sence  of  conduct"  as  well  as  upon  the  "  sense 
of  beauty"  illustrated.  He  says  : — "  By  knowing  ancient 
Rome  I  do  not  mean  knowing  merely  more  or  less  of 
Latin  belles  lettres,  and  taking  no  account  of  Rome's 
military  and  political,  and  legal  and  administrative  work 
in  the  world."  .  .  .  And  as  to  the  knowledge  of  modern 
nations  also,  I  mean,  not  merely  knowing  their  belles 
lettres,  but  knowing  also  what  has  been  done  by  such  men 

as  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Newton,  Darwin  

By  knowing  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
the  world.  .  .  I  certainly  include  what  has  been  thought 
and  said  by  the  great  observers  and  knowers  of  nature." 

*  * 

It  may  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  not  new  ;  some  will 
even  call  them  trite  and  commonplace.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  well  for  us  sometimes  to  stop  and  rest  awhile 
and  ponder  over  some  things  which  are  so  often  regarded 
as  lessons  long  since  learned, — and  long  since  forgotten  ! 
In  this  age  of  "  anarchy  "  and  "  triumphant  democracy  " 
it  will  do  each  one  of  us  a  great  deal  of  good  if  we  examine 
our  way  of  life  and  see  how  far  we  are  endeavouring  to 
"  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail,"  how  near  we 
are  endeavouring  to  attain  to  the  perfection  which  the 
culture  we  are  supposed  to  be  following  is  destined  to  lead, 
how  much  and  how  thoroughly  we  have  learned  from  the 
past  and  from  its  literature  those  lessens  which  teach  us 
to  satisfy  not  only  our  "  sense  of  beauty,  but  our  sense  of 
conduct."  In  a  word,  how  those  of  us  who  profess  to 
follow  Literature  and  Culture  are  making  them  instru- 
mental not  only  to  better  and  fuller  enjoyment  of  life,  but 
to  our  advancement  towards  perfection  and  the  elevation 
of  our  spiritual  nature. 

.    *   *  * 

Let  those  who  despair  of  ever  seeing  their  contributions 
in  all  the  gorgeousneos  of  print,  read  the  following,  which 
Mahala  B.  Chaddock  tells  about  the  woman  who  writes 
under  the  non  de  plume  of  "  John  Strange  Winter  :" — "  She 
was  an  unsuccessful  writer  at  first,  and  when  she  wrote  the 
story  called  '  Bootle's  Baby  '  she  sent  it  all  around  before 
she  could  find  an  editor  that  would  buy  it.  One  day  she 
was  walking  in  the  street  with  a  companion,  when  she  saw 
a  horse  cast  a  shoe.  She  picked  it  up,  saying,  '  It  is  a  sign 
of  good  luck,'  and  carried  it  home,  when  she  found  a  note 
from  a  leading  editor  telling  her  that  '  Bootle's  Baby '  was 
accepted.  From  that  day  on  she  has  been  rich  and  pros- 
perous. Now,  my  dear  four  thousand  eight  hundred  friends, 
here  is  what  we  must  do  in  order  that  our  stories  may  be 
accepted  and  our  pockets  filled  with  dollars.  We  must 
find  a  horseshoe." 

*  ^ 

This  same  Mahala  B.  Chaddock, — is  this  a  man  or  a 
woman? — replying  to  a  request  made  by  Mr.  Robt. Waters 
in  the  September  lAppincott,  that  the  owners  of  that  maga- 
zine should  publish  a  volume  of"  Rejected  Contributions," 
says  : — "  If  Mr.  Waters  is  in  earnest,  and  really  wishes  to 
read  some  '  rejected  contributions,'  I  think  I  can  accommo- 
date him.  If  he  will  pay  the  postage  both  ways,  I  will 
send  him  a  bushel  of  *  rejected  contributions,'  and  he  may 
read  and  return  them  at  his  leisure."  We  think  we  know 
of  some  very  desirable  "  rejected  MSS."  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  proposed  volume,  and  are 
thinking  seriously  of  communicating  with  Mr.  Robt.  Waters 
and  Mahala  B.  Chaddock,  with  a  view  of  clearing  out  cer- 
tain pigeon-holes  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye.  If  these  two 
unfortunates  would  combine  and  invite  contributions  from 
all  over  this  continent,  they  could  publish  a  series  as  big 
as  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  which  would  contain  ^s 
much  interesting  matter,  relatively,  to  the  square  inch. 
Verily,  here  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  make  fame,  and 
fortune,  and  friends ! 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  fiom  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion . 


America  Before  Columbus. — Dr.  Wilson,  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  lectured  on  Saturday  afterneon  last,  the 
19th  inst.,  in  the  Convocation  Hall,  on  "  America  before  Colum- 
bus."   The  audience  was  large,  and  the  proceeds  were  in  aid  of 
the  Newsboys'  Home.  Dr.  Wilson  commenced  by  giving  evidence 
of  the  visits  of  discoverers  to  this  continent  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.    As  early  as  A.  D.  1000  the  Scandinavian  voyagers 
reached  Greenland  in  their  rude  ships,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
compass.    Their  only  guide  was  the  Phoenician  star  of  the  Greeks, 
and  if  they  could  reach  the  western  world  under  those  circum- 
stances It  was  quite  probable  that  the  Tyrian  voyagers,  who  were 
equally  advanced  in  navigation,  had  made  the  discovery  at  a  very 
much  earlier  period.    The  lecturer  gave  Christopher  Columbus  the 
credit  of  conceiving  that  the  world  was  round,  and  of  having  the 
faith  to  sail  west  in  order  to  reach  the  east  and  discover  a  more 
direct  route  to  India,  which  was  the  object  he  had  in  view  when  he 
re-discovered  America.    The  discovery  of  Brazil,  some  few  years 
afier,  was  quoted  in  support  of  the  statement  that  had  Columbus 
not  discovered  America,  the  existence  of  this  continent  would, 
within  a  short  time  afterwards,  have  been  demonstrated  by  other 
navigators.    The  grand  question,  however,  was  as  to  the  condition 
of  this  continent  in  the  centuries  before  its  discovery.    There  was 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  man  since  the  time  the  mammoth 
roamed  this  continent.    The  rude  stone  implements  found  in  New 
Jersey  suggested  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  man  at  a  time  just 
subsequent  to  the  glacial  period,  and  this  led  to  the  belief  that  not 
so  long  after  man  was  present  in  Europe  he  was  present  here.  But 
there  are  no  such  traces  of  ancient  civilization  here  as  can  be 
found  in  the  Old  World.    The  mound  builders  were  doubtless  a 
rude  people,  whose  leaders  had  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
architectural  science.    It  was  evident  that  a  germ  of  civilization 
existed  at  a  time,  but  that  it  was  quenched  by  the  savages.  From 
thirty  years'  study  of  the  subject  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
evidence  of  any  knowledge  of  mineralogy  being  possessed  by  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf    In  Central  America  there  was  a  startling  evidence  of 
civilization,  architecture,  sculpture  and  mineralogy.    In  Peru  there 
was  indication  of  sun  worship  and  scientific  progress.    Both  these, 
however,  could  not  be  regarded  as  of  great  antiquity.    He  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  the  rude  hunters  of  gold  had  been  per- 
mitted to  eradicate  the  most  valuable  traces  of  the  history  of  these 
people.    America  possessed  no  such  evidence  of  ancient  civili- 
zation as  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  presented,  and  he  held  that  if 
the  reverse  were  the  case,  as  some  advocates  of  evolution  contend, 
it  would  make  their  problem  ten  times  more  difficult  than  it  was 
before. 


•  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society. — A  regular  meeting 
of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Socety  was  held  in  Lecture 
Room  No.  8,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Nov.  15th.  The  President,  T. 
Mulvey,  B.A.,  occupied  the  chair.  An  interesting  essay  on  the  life 
and  works  of  Descartes  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Witton.  Mr.  C. 
Gordon  Richardson,  lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the  Veterinary  College, 
gave  some  instructive  and  beautiful  experiments  in  connection  with 
the  theory  of  the  polarization  of  light.  On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hunter,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Richardson.  Problems 
were  solved  by  Messrs.  McGowan,  Witton,  DeLury  and  Whitelaw. 
At  ihe  next  meeting  of  the  Society  papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J. 
McGowan  and  Mr.  D.  Hull. 

Modern  Language  Club. — The  second  German  meeting  of 
the  term  was  held  last  Monday  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  the 
President  being  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
the  essays  above  the  usual  standard.  Mr.  Steen  opened  the  pro- 
gramme by  his  essay  on  L'Arrabbiata,  [one  of  the  novels  of  the 
author  under  discussion — Paul  Heyse,  and  presented  clearly  the 
beauty  of  the  style  and  of  the  novel.  Mr.  Vandersmissen  followed 
with  a  short  address  in  German,  and  a  selection  from  Heyse's 
poems,  which  was  much  appreciated.  The  next  on  the  programme 
consisted  of  an  able  essay  by  Miss  Scott,  on  Hans  Lange,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  outlines  of  the  story.  At  the  request  of  the  Club 
Mr.  Vandersmissen  read  another  poem  entitled  "  Nachgeschicht," 
and  after  a  few  complimentary  remarks  by  the  President,  the  meet- 
ing broke  up  for  half  an  hour's  conversation  in  German.  The  es- 
sayists are  to  be  congratulated  also  on  the  clear  and  distinct 
manner  in  which  they  read  their  essay=,  thereby  contributing  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  audience.  The  meeting  of  this  society 
on  Monday  afternoon  next  will  be  devoted  to  Dickens  and  his 
works.  The  programme  is  as  follows  :  "  Dickens,  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  Human  Nature,"  by  T.  C.  Des  Barres  ;  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  by  O.  W.  McMichael  ;  "and  David  Copperfield,"  by  S. 
King.  Readings  will  be  given  from  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  by  Miss 
Wetherald,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Oratory. 
There  should  be  a  large  attendance. 


The  Engineering  Society  held  its  usual  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
23rd  inst.,  at  the  School  of  Science.  Routine  business  having 
been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Marani  read  an  essay  entitled  "  A  short 
Historical  Sketch  of  Sanitary  Science,"  in  which  he  traced  the 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  as  far  back  as  the  i6th  century  before 
Christ  ;  when  monarchs,  unquestioned  in  their  authority,  forced 
their  people  to  live  in  healthy  dwellings,  and  forced  them  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  sanitation  to  insure  the  freedom  of  their 
towns  and  cities  from  disease  and  pestilence.  Sanitary  science 
flourished  especially  in  the  Roman  era,  when  that  nation  con- 
structed those  immense  aqueducts,  baths,  &c.,  which  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  knowledge  and  foresight  of  the  people,  and  some  of 
which  may  yet  be  recognized  among  the  ruins  of  Italy.  It  was  at 
this  time,  also,  that  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  so  thoroughly 
drained  that  the  fever  held  in  its  marshes  disappeared  almost  en- 
tirely, and  the  land  thus  reclaimed  was  utilized  for  farming  pur- 
poses. The  Roman  dynasty  fell,  however,  and  with  it  disappeared 
almost  all  traces  of  sanitary  science.  Through  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  as  late  as  1760,  we  find  what  are  now  considered  as  rudi- 
mentary precautions  disregarded  entirely,  and  frightful  epidemics 
of  fever,  cholera,  &c.,  constantly  ravaging  different  parts  of  Europe 
These  very  plagues,  however,  seem  to  have  awakened  in  the 
people  a  sense  of  the  frightful  state  of  their  towns  and  cities,  and 
to  have  led  to  those  investigations,  upon  the  result  of  which  modern 
sanitary  engineering  and  science  are  founded.  The  essayist  closed 
with  a  brief  outline  of  the  germ  theory  as  it  is  at  present  formulated 
by  the  eminent  pathologists  of  Europe.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Marani's  paper.  Dr.  Ellis  described  some  of  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  which  have 
shown  that  disease  is  due  to  the  production  of  ptomaines  by  the 
bacteria  which  exist  in  all  organic  matter.  These  ptomaines  are 
of  definite  chemical  composition  and  are  believed  to  act  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  such  poisons  as  arsenic.  Bacteria  also  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  purification  of  our  soil  ;  assimilating  the 
animal  matter  which  is  thrown  upon  or  filters  through  the  ground, 
nitrogenizing  it  and  rendering  it  perfectly  harmless.  The  discus- 
sion on  Limes,  Mortars  and  Cements  was  laid  over  till  the  next 
meeting. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. — Tuesday  next — Missionary  address  by  Rev.  John 
McLawrin,  a  Baptist  missionary  lately  returned  from  India  ;  Thurs- 
day next — Regular  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Staf- 
ford, of  the  Metropolitan.  The  building  is  kept  open  every  Sunday 
from  2  to  6  p.m.  ;  reading-room  and  library  open  to  all.  Regular 
devotional  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  H.  B.  Eraser, 
Captain  of  the  "  Association  "  team,  leader.  Subject — Bought  with 
a  price,  based  on  i  Cor.  6  :  19,  20.  Christians  urged,  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  the  price — the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ — to 
live  nearer  Him  and  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  His  service. 
A  strong  appeal  made  to  those  who  do  not  believe,  and  objections 
that  men  urge  against  Christ  and  Christianity  answered. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  has  entered  upon  its  fifth 
session  most  prosperously.  There  are  eighteen  students  in  regular 
attendance.  A  Students'  Association,  for  literary,  social  and  busi- 
ness purposes,  has  recently  been  organized,  having  a  reading 
room  in  connection  with  it.  The  final  students  have  also  a 
Chemical  Society,  which  meets  every  fortnight  and  promises  ex- 
cellent results. 


The  Glee  Club  has  received  a  number  of  invitations  to  sing  in 
public  during  the  present  term.  The  following  are  those  which 
have  been  accepted  : — They  will  furnish  the  music  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate debate  between  the  McMaster  College  and  the  Osgoode 
Literary  and  Legal  Society,  to  be  held  in  Osgoode  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  25th;  they  will  take  part  in  a  promenade  concert  in 
the  Horticultural  Pavilion  on  Thursday  evening,  December  the  7th, 
and  also  to  be  present  at  the  debate  between  'Varsity  and  Trinity 
on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  2nd.  The  committee  extend  a  hearty  in- 
vitation to  all  undergraduates,  who  are  musically  inclined,  to  come 
to  the  practices  every  Friday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  west 
end  Lecture  Room, 


The  Central  Association  cup  tie  match  was  played  on  the  Rose- 
dale  grounds  last  Saturday  afternoon  between  the  Torontos  and 
Varsity.  Neither  club  was  able  to  place  its  strongest  team  on  the 
field.  The  Varsity,  however,  were  more  unfortunate  in  this  respect 
than  their  opponents.  At  half-time  the  prospects  were  bright  for 
Varsity  the  score  being  2  goals  to  o  in  their  favour  ;  but  after  play 
was  resumed,  although  the  Varsity  boys  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  another  goal,  the  Torontos  were  equally  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing three  times  in  succession  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
continued  to  score  had  not  time  been  called.  The  result  being  a 
draw,  it  was  decided  to  play  the  next  match  on  Saturday,  Dec.  3rd, 
on  Union  Lawn. 


The  Medical  Students  were  received  in  the  University  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  There  were  about  three 
hundred  present,  including  Prof.  Wilson  and  the  following  mem. 
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bers  of  the  respective  Faculties  : — Drs.  W.  T.  Aikins,  Geikie 
Richardson,  McFarlane,  Ferguson,  Peters,  H.  W.  Aikins.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Dr.  O.  R.  Avison,  President  of  the  joint 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Wilson,  Drs.  Geikie  and  Richardson, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Gandier.  Miss  Russell  contributed  two  vocal 
solos,  and  Miss  Geikie  an  instrumental  solo  with  a  piano  accom- 
paniment by  Dr.  A.  Geikie.  Refreshments  were  provided  at  the 
instance  of  the  ladies  whose  husbands  are  members  of  the  Faculty. 


The  Cos  Ingeniorum  in  McMaster  Hall  was  re-organized  last 
week.  The  object  is  to  be  a  Literary  Society  for  the  University 
students  who  reside  in  th''  Baptist  College.  The  membership  is 
over  twenty-five.  The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
J.  H.  Hunter  ;  Vice-President,  H.  Robertson  ;  Secy.-Treas.,  F.  C. 
Cook  ;  Critic,  O.  McMichael. 

A  Glee  Club  in  connection  with  the  University  Medical  College 
was  organized  last  week  with  a  membership  of  about  thirty.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  W.  Egbert;  Secy.- 
Treas.,  C.  McLachlan  ;  Musical  Director,  A.  H.  Holliday,  and  a 
committee  of  management  consisting  of  three  members. 

W.  P.  Thompson  and  A.  N.  Garrett  are  the  only  representatives 
from  Toronto  on  the  International  Association  F.  B.  Team. 


The  Song  Book  will  be  published  on  the  9th  of  December. 
Intending  subscribers  should  at  once  send  in  their  names  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  Spence,  the  Secretary. 

R.  L.  Johnston,  '87  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  old  land, 
and  is  studying  law  in  this  city. 

GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Winslow,  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  describes  the  picturesque  method  of  conferring  the  degree 
of  D.  C.  L.  at  the  University  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia  : 

"  If  one  desires  to  witness  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an 
Oxford  encaenia,  on  a  smaller  scale  but  not  less  complete  in  details, 
let  him  repair  another  year  to  the  lovely  Acadia  of  the  fair  Evan- 
geline and  note  the  King's  College  encaenials  on  one  of  the  most 
charming  bucolic  sites  ever  deeded  to  the  halls  of  learning.  The 
long  main  building  faces  down  a  sylvan  eminence,  with  the  chapel 
to  its  left  and  the  convocation  hall  to  its  right.  The  procession  is 
not  only  academical,  it  is  picturesque  as  it  moves,  either  to  the  parish 
church  in  the  morning  or  the  convocation  hall  in  the  afternoon. 
For  scarlet  gowns,  as  well  as  black  gowns,  doctorial  and  other 
hoods,  enliven  what  with  us  at  such  times  are  customary  suits  of 
solitary  black.  The  platform  of  the  hall  is,  of  course,  equally  en- 
livening. The  president  formally  opens  the  convocation  in  Latin, 
followed  by  words  on  what  the  year  has  brought  forth,  in  plain 
English.  Special  honorary  degrees  are  then  conferred.  The 
'D.C.L.'  candidate,  e.g.,  is  seated  just  in  front  of  the  platform.  The 
presenter  of  the  board  of  governors  addresses  the  president  upon 
the  subject,  who  assents  and  asks  the  governors  for  their  consent, 
which  is  given  ;  then  the  presenter  conducts  the  candidate  to  the 
entrance  hall,  where  he  places  over  his  gown  the  D.C.S.  hood 
(scarlet  without  and  pink  within),  escorts  him  to  the  platform,  pre- 
sents him  to  the  president,  who  confers  the  degrees — touching  the 
candidate's  head  with  his  (  the  president's)  cap — and  then  seating 
him  by  his  side,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  being  on  his  right  and 
the  newly  created  doctor  on  his  left.  The  above  locution  and  in- 
terlocution is  entirely  in  Latin,  save  that  the  president  also  declares 
in  plain  English  why  such  or  such  an  honorary  degree  ought  to  be 
conferred  on  the  presented  one.  After  law  or  divinity  the  M.A.'s 
have  their  turn,  and  so  on." — Hamilton  Literary  Monthly. 

Some  statistics  of  interest  to  college  men  :  One-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  college  graduates  ;  65 
per  cent,  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  college 
graduates,  vice-presidents,  50  per  cent.  ;  speakers  of  House  of 
Representatives,  50  per  cent.  ;  members  of  Senate,  46  per  cent.  ; 
associate  justices  Supreme  Court,  73  per  cent.  ;  chief  justices,  83 
per  cent.;  cabinet  officers,  54  per  cent.  Draw  your  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  value  of  a  college  educution. — Ex. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  for  a  family  weekly  newspaper  of  the  first  class — such, 
for  instance,  as  The  /ndependent,  of  New  York.  Were  we  obliged 
to  select  one  publication  for  habitual  and  careful  reading  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  we  should  choose  unhesitatingly  The  In- 
dependent. It  is  a  newspaper,  magazine  and  review,  all  in  one. 
It  is  a  religious,  a  literary,  an  educational,  a  story,  an  art,  a  scien- 
tific, an  agricultural,  a  financial  and  a  political  paper  combined.  It 
has  20  folio  pages  and  21  departments.  No  matter  what  a  person's 
religion,  politics  or  profession  may  be.  The  Independent  will  prove 
a  help,  an  instructor,  an  educator.   Our  readerscan  do  no  less  than"" 


to  send  a  postal  for  a  free  specimen  copy,  or  for  thirty  cents  the 
paper  will  be  sent  a  month,  enabling  one  to  judge  of  its  merits 
more  critically.    Its  yearly  subscription  is  $3,  or  two  years  for  $5, 


THE  INDEPENDENT: 


The  Largest,  the  Ablest,  the  Best  Religious  &.  Literary  Weekly 

IN     THE  WOBLD. 


"  One  of  the  ablest  weeklies  in  existence." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  most  influential  religious  organ  in  the  States  " — The  Specta- 
tor^ London,  England. 

"  Clearly  stands  in  the  fore  front  as  a  weekly  religious  magazine." 
— Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prominent  features  of  The  Independent  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  promised. 

Religious  and  Th'-OlOfical  Articles,  by  Bishop  Huntington, 
Bishop  Coxe,  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Howard  Osgood,  Dr.  How- 
ard Crosby,  Dr.  W.  K.  Huntington,  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  and  others. 

Social  and  Political  Articles,  by  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Sumner,  Prof. 
Rd.  T.  Ely,  Pres.  John  Bascora,  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  and  others. 

Montlxly  Literary  Articles  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
and  other  critical  and  liter^y  articles  by  Maurice  Thompson,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  James  Payn,  Andrew  Lang,  Edmund  Gosse,  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 
H.  H.  Boyesen,  and  others. 

Poems  and  St' ries,  by  E.  C,  Stedman,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Julia  Schayer,  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  others,  and' 

A  Short  Serial  Story  by  e.  P.  Roe. 


Terms  to  Subscribers  : — Three  months,  75c. ;  four  months,  $1 ;  six 
months,  $1.50 ;  One  year,  13 ;  Two  years,  $5 ;  Five  years,  $10. 
Can  any  one  make  a  better  investment  of  82  to  $3  than  one  which 

will  pay  52  Dividends  during  th.'^  year  ? 

Every  intelligent  family  needs  a  good  Newspaper.  It  is  a  necessity 
for  parents  and  children.  A  good  way  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Tlie  Independent  is  to  send  30  cents  for  a  "  Trial  Trip"  for  a  month. 

Specimen  Copies  Free. 

The  Independent  and  American  Agriculturist 

Will  both  be  sent,  one  year  each,  to  any  person  not  a  subscriber  to 
The  Independent,  for  13.75.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  |4.50.  Make 
remittance  to  The  Independent,  P.O.  Box  2787  New  York. 

No  papers  are  sent  to  subscribers  after  time  paid  for  has  expired. 

The  Independent's  Clubbing  List  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person 
asking  for  it.  Any  one  wishing  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  papers 
or  magazines  in  connection  with  The  Independent  can  save  money  by 
ordering  from  our  Club  List.  Address— 

The  IndTDendent,  P-0.  Box  2787  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  -will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Utiiversily  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Departme7it  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

Waiting  for  Strength.   E.  C.  Acheion. 

A  Tragedy  in  Profile.   

From  the  Minnessang.  Bohemien. 
The  Student  as  a  Social  Unit.    Phillips  Stewart. 
Forgot.    Noma.  The  Sunny  South.    II,    T.  A.  G. 

Literary  Notes. 

Topics  of  the  Hour. 
Senator  Macdonald's  Liberality. 
The  Literary  Society  and  Politics. 
An  Athletic  Association.  A  $i,ooo  Challenge. 

Communication. 
Bourinot's  Parliamentary  Prodedure.    Wm.  Houston, 

Round  the  Table. 
University  and  College  News. 
Pi-Varsities- 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


HATS  THAT  R  HATS. 


WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Are  showing  the  finest  stock  of  Hats 
in  the  city. 

Imported  from  the  best  English  and 
American  makers. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Furs  of  all  kinds. 

WRIGHT  &  CO., 

5S  King  Street  East 


E 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rmters 


and 


tor*- 


Publishers 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STKEET 
(OflSce  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


fashionable. 

Mr.  Jim  Awkins,  after  composing  an  ad- 
vertisement for  his  friend  Bill,  icads  it  : 
"  Friendly  lead  at  '  Bull  an'  'Orns  '  for  benefit 
of  a  'i'ly  industrus  and  'opeful  young  man 
lately  in  trouble.  Ladies  and  gents  three- 
pence a  'ed."  Bill  :  "  Give  it  a  hair  of 
'spectability,  and  say  carridges  bordered  at 
heleven  o'clock."  Jim  :  "  No,  let  it  be  twelve 
or  'alf-past,  'cause  missus  and  me  won't  be 
tight  enough  to  be  conweyed  home  any 
sooner." 

ONE  FOR  THE  PARSON. 

A  clergyman  sought  to  lead  a  congregation 
of  children  to  see  that  the  wearing  of  a  uni- 
form was  a  mark  of  distinction,  making  the 
individual  easily  recognized,  and  involving 
responsibilities. 

"  You  see  a  man  walking  very  erect, 
dressed  in  a  red  coat — who  is  he  ?"  "  A  sol- 
dier, sir." 

"  Right  !  You  see  a  man  wearing  a  kind 
of  helmet,  and  dressed  in  blue — who  is  he  ?" 
"  A  policeman,  sir." 

"  Right  again."  Then  the  preacher  braced 
himself  up  to  sketch  a  parson. 

"  You  see  a  man  dressed  in  a  black  coat, 
and  wearing  a  stiff  white  collar — who  is  he  ?" 

"  A  masher,  sir,"  was  the  triumphant  re- 
joinder. 


THE  CONCISE  IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, 

"  It  stands  first — and  by  a  Jong  interval  — 
among  all  the  one-volume  English  dictionaries 
hitherto  published." — Academy,  London,  Eng. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  64  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  the  Canadian  publishers  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  DiCTiONARY,have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  copies  of  it  may 
be  obtained  from  their  representative,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hardy,  of  University  College.  In 
accuracy  and  modernness  of  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  lateness  of  its  etymological 
information,  and  in  completeness  of  vocabu- 
lary, as  well  as  in  cheapness  of  price,  The 
Concise  Imperial  has  no  superior.  The 
readers  of  The  Varsity  are  invited  to  send  to 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Co.  for  descriptive  circulars. 


VARSITY  BOOK. 


THE  VAESITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess^a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  ouce, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets! 
A  full  asBortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  N  ail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
V>f. 


Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445^ 


E 


LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OP  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  px-ivate  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STKEET,     -     -  TORONTO, 


q^HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
A  ON  YONGE  STREET, 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 

UNIVERSITYOF  TORONTO 


STUDENTS'  iSONO  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  pa^es.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  m  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I  SUCKLING  &  SON 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Street. 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


 AT- 


S.  R.  H  AN  N  A'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting    Par  iours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


E 


LDRIDGE  STANTON. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  ii6Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  fir?n  of  Stanton  &' 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,  23, 25  27  Front.  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  Wines  and 
Liquors, 

 :  Labatt's   and    other   Ales.  :  


Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years,  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30yi-8.  old 

J BRUCE, 
ii8  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  rpost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


President  Carter,  of  Williams,  recently 
gave  the  members  of  the  Sophomore  class 
the  views  of  the  trustees  on  cane  rushing  and 
hazing.  He  informed  them  that  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  baseball  league  was  that  all 
cane  rushing  and  interference  with  Fresh- 
men must  be  given  up.  He  told  the  class 
frankly  that  if  a  man  was  caught  in  this 
business  he  would  suffer  severely.  He  also 
gave  the  Freshman  class  a  talk  on  smoking 
and  drinking. — Ex. 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  GRAVEDIGGER. 

A  doctor,  who  was  an  elder  of  the  parish 
church,  was  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty,  to  reprimand  the  beadle  and  grave- 
digger  for  drunkenness,  and  he  dwelt  so 
long  on  the  old  fellow's  misconduct  as  to  ex- 
cite his  anger,  and  draw  from  him  this 
expression  : 

"  Ah,  doctor,  I  thocht  you  wad  hae  treated 
my  failings  wi'  mair  gentleness,  for  ye  should 
hae  been  the  last  man  to  say  ocht  against 
me,  seeing  I  hae  covered  up  sae  mony  o'  yer 
blunders." 


A  GLIMPSE  BEHIND  THE  PULPIT. 
A  lot  of  unclaimed  freight  was  sold  recently 
at  Boston.  Among  the  goods  there  turned 
out  to  be  two  hundred  manuscript  sermons, 
written  by  a  Connecticut  clergyman.  The 
purchaser  discovered  some  curious  notes  on 
the  margins,  such  as  the  following  :  "  De- 
liver this  passage  in  solemn  tones  ;"  "  Scorn- 
ful smile  after  the  word  '  never  '  ;"  "  Pause 
long  enough  to  count  twenty-five  after  this 
passage  "A  withering  frown  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gallery  at  the  words  'all  of  you' ;" 
"Close  Bible  with  violent  slam  after  this 
passage  ;  '  "  Contemplate  ceiling  in  attitude 
of  adoration  at  this  point ;"  "  Sarcastic  wave 
of  hand  ;"  "  Rapid  gesture  ;"  "  Tears  and 
pocket  handkerchief." 


LEAVE  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample 
of  Treble's  perfect  fitting  French  yoke 
shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King 
Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.  Card  for  measure- 
ment firee. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose;  Warm 
Underwear,  all  sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's 
Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street  West,  corner 
of  Bay  Street.    Gents'  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


The  butler  in  a  wealthy  residence  under- 
took to  explain  to  the  plumber  the  repairs 
necessary  in  the  dining  room.  The  lady  of 
the  house  appeared  and  rebuked  the  butler, 
in  the  presence  of  the  plumber,  for  not  lock- 
ing up  the  silver  plate,  whereupon  the 
plumber  called  his  boy,  and  directed  him  to 
take  his  watch  and  chain  and  all  the  cents 
he  had  in  his  pocket  home  for  safe  keeping, 
as  he  had  evidently  come  to  a  house  where 
some  one  could  not  be  trusted.  We  com- 
mend the  plumber  for  his  presence  of  mind, 
as  he  evidently  valued  his  good  time-keeping 
watch  bought  from  Trowern,  the  Jeweller, 
171  Yonge  St. 


ISJ  EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishsrs'  closest  rates. 

McAINSir~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 
ALti  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price'.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guua  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 


W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 

James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

L.  &   J,  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 


Importers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  750. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books. 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank,  TORONTO. 


Nov.  26  iSg'. 
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J^CDXID     F  H:  O  S  P  H  ^  T  E. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminished  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  oi  Prof.  E.  N.  Horeford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  cnly. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc. ,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  '  ' 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco- 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases, 
where  the  system  is  afiected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFOrd  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
BEWARE   Oh^  litllTATIOjXS. 


Professioxia,!  Oa^rcLs. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSEL8  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c..  Dominion  ChamberB,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


ildward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z,  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Cassels, 
H.  W.  Miokle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KING  SFOKD,  BROOKE  &  GREEN,  Barristers, 
-  Solicitors,  &c.  Toronto  and  Sutton  West, 
Ontario.  No.  10  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto.  Main 
street,  Sutton  West. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.  G.  H.  C.  Brooke.  A.  C.  F.  Boulton. 


MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BARWICK,  Barris- 
ters, &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLESWORTH, 
Barristers,  &c.  North  01  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and 
20  King  Street  west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles 
A.  B.  Aylesworth 
Douglas  Ariiiuur. 


W.  G.  Falconbridge,  Q.C. 
Walter  Barsrick, 
W.  J.  Franks, 
H.  J.Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas.Langton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C, 
F.  W.  Harconrt, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  R .  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement, 
W.  B.  Baymond. 


Legal. 


DELAMRRE,  REESOR,   ENGLISH   &  ROS^ 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consxuner's  Gas  Company's  BuUdings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Reesor. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


C^OYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
^  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


RW.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyan  cer,  &c . 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


"y^^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Barrister,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc-. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  B.  Sandfield  Macdonaid  ] 


jl^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 


CORNWALL 


G.  S.  LINDSEY, 
*     BARRISTER,  SOLICirOR,  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  STREET, 
Toronto. 


Medical. 


J~^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


DR.  ALBERT  A,  MACDONALD 
has  removed  to 
180  SIMCOE  STREET 

Office  Hours— 9  to  10  a.m.,  2  o'clock,  and  7  to  9. 


NATTRESS,  M.D.,  C  M.,  M.R.C.S.,  Kng. 


COR.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT, 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^ YONGE  ST.,  Corner  op  ANNE  STREET. 

^      S.  CAESAR, 


G. 


DENTAL  SURGEON. 


Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 

tS*Telephone  communication 
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gTUDENTS  ^ 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


"  Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm) 
TORONTO. 

■QOES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.)  . 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


.  B.  WINDRITM, 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 
For  Engagement  Rings. 
For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 
For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 
For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 
Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 
For  Watch  Repairing. 
For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 
For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 
,  For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 


GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FurnisliinQ^S' 

■Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

3i^oM:iLL-A^ISr'S, 

"413  Tonga  street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


THE  CAT. 

The  cat  is  an  animal.  Our  cat  is  a  beast. 
She  lives  in  our  house,  and  yet  she  cannot 
be  called  a  dependant.  She  is  perfectly 
tame,  and  yet  she  drives  us  wild.  She  does 
only  what  she  thinks  fit,  nor  can  art  nor 
slippers,  flung  promiscuously,  control  any  of 
her  inclinations.  As  we  write,  she  is  chasing 
her  otvn  tail  in  the  back  garden.  Happy 
feline ! 

The  cat  keeps  late  hours.  No  naturalist 
has  discovered  where  she  keeps  them  ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  signify.  Science  rises 
superior  to  such  quibbles.  She  haunts  the 
tiles,  and  maks  them  vocal  ;  just,  indeed,  as 
though  they  were  the  roof  of  her  own  mouth. 
She  is  fond  of  horse-flesh,  and  generally 
sportive.  She  does  not  shine  as  a  mother, 
but  can  see  in  the  dark.  She  likes  good 
milk,  and  consequently  never  wets  her 
whiskers  with  ours  ;  indeed,  she  always  runs 
away  at  the  sound  of  the  dairyman's  tins. 
She  does  not  go  in  much  for  mice,  as  their 
retreats  are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  her  doing 
so.  She  has  a  weakness  for  mackerels' 
heads  and  fowls'  gizzards,  and  could  be 
utilized  for  fiddle-strings  after  death.  Truly 
can  we  add,  in  the  words  of  the  blank -verser: 
Pussy,  with  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee  still. 
Ay,  yes  ;  the  stiller  the  better,  for  a  lively  cat 
in  a  literary  sanctum  is  a  mistake. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  cats.  Some 
are  dangerous  to  man — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  tiger  cat  and  the  tip  cat.  The  tip  cat  is 
prevalent  in  England  during  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  flies  savagely  at  its  innocent 
victim,  succeeding  in  many  cases  in  gouging 
out  his  eye,  or  inflicting  a  life-long  injury. 
"  It  is  all  done  in  play,"  says  old  Buffon  ;  but, 
as  the  itinerant  showman  remarked,  when 
speaking  of  this  deceased  naturalist,  "  Buf- 
foon is  a  'owling  old  fool  !" 

The  civet  cat  is  sent  for  a  wise  purpose  ; 
no  doubt  is  scented  for  the  same  reason. 
The  pole  cat  does  not  smell  sweetly,  but  it 
has  its  place  in  the  mysterious  economy  of 
nature.  More  it  would  be  impolitic  to  add. 

There  is  the  gaol  cat,  too.  I  his  is  a  most 
useful  animal  ;  though  some  humanitarian 
gentlemen  maintain  the  contraiy.  These 
gentlemen  want  to  have  its  claws  clipped  ; 
but  they  should  remember  that  the  ruffians 
for  whose  benefit  this  cat  is  kept  don't  put 
boxing-gloves  on  their  hands  when  they  as- 
sault their  helpless  victims. 

Unlike  the  ox  or  the  sheep,  the  cat,  when 
dead,  becomes  anything  you  like,  from  pork 
up  to  veal  and  ham.  It  makes  nice  mutton- 
pies.  From  the  circumstance  that  cats  are 
so  often  covered  by  crust  after  death,  an  in- 
genious correspondent,  who  signs  himself  a 
collateral  descendant  of  Cuvier,  writes  to 
suggest  a  new  reading  of  an  old  line — 
"  Requiescat  in  pace  "  should  be,  be  says  : 
Requies  cat  in  pastry. 


If  a  body  kiss  a  body, 
Need  a  body  cry  } 
Well,  hardly — if  some  other  body 
Isn't  standing  by. 


■^^^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  <fe  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St. 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for' 
all  college  games. 
SjDeoial  Discou.nts- 

COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
On   ly  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.C.,! 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  class  instruction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addrerses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects.   Apply  238  Jsrvis  Street,  Toronto. 


H.T.ANTHONY  &.C0. 


591  Broadway,  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Patent 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  and 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce- 
lebrated Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

iS'More  than  40  years  estab- 
lished in  this  line  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

33  O  O  K  S  13  LL  E  ^  IV  r>      S  T  ^  T  T  O  I^T  E  »  S  , 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO»  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET. 


-    440  Yoiisce  Street 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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A  SONG. 

The  world  is  old,  and  snns  have  set 

For  ages  o'er  the  hills  of  time, 

We  listen  for  the  ushering  chime 
Of  golden  days  that  come  tot  yet. 

Time  rolls  the  centuries  along, 

Their  separate  place  the  seasons  fill, 
But  age  can  utver  tire  or  ttill 

The  scaling  voi;ecf  nobld  £ong. 

TLe  world  is  old,  and  poets  sing 

The  same  sweet  stra  ns  their  fathers  taught, 

We  never  weary  of  the  thought  : 
"  The  heart  is  youa?,  and  Love  is  king." 

Ihe  world  is  old  ;  't!s  time  we  learned 
Wise  lessons  from  the  fruitful  past ; 
Lest  Lcve,  dethroned,  adrift  be  cast. 

And  street  to  bitterness  be  turned. 

F.  W.  P. 


MAJOR  SINCLAIR'S  ROMANCE. 

"A  long  time  ago  ?  why  I  should  think  it  was — '57  or 
'58,  or  thereabouts,  just  after  I  had  settled  my  wife  and 
child  near  St.  Catharines.  Anyway  we  had  a  jolly  party  ; 
there  were  Smith — no,  not  Smith,  he  had  gone  to  the  Indies 
— but  Captain  Heber  and  Hartly  Winshope,  the  Lawyer 
Rossley — Ross  we  called  him — and  myself.  Oh,  we  were 
the  lively  chaps  !" 

"  Whereabouts  did  we  hunt  ?  We  took  it  all  in  ;  every 
stream,  lake  and  marsh  from  Peterboro'  to  Coboconk. 
Changed  now  .''  Yes,  indeed,  there's  a  change.  The  place 
was  wild  enough  then,  and  many  a  bear  and  deer,  besides 
smaller  game,  we  made  to  bite  the  dust  with  a  taste  of 
good  powder  thrown  in.  Burnt  River — yes,  I  remember — 
dark,  gloomy  sort  of  stream,  with  cedar  and  spruce,  and 
that  growing  thick  to  the  water's  edge.  An  incident 
happened  there  that  became  doubly  fixed  on  my  memory 
from  the  way  in  which  its  curious  thread  of  romantic 
interest  seemed  to  run  in  and  out  my  life  while  in  Canada. 
Let  you  hear  about  it  ?  Well,  I  can  do  that,  too,  if  you 
care  to  listen.  Hand  the  tobacco,  will  you  ?  Thanks, 
now,  Charteris,  fill  up,  yourself." 

Here  the  Major  leaned  forward  in  his  comfortable  arm- 
chair, and  packed  down  the  contents  ot  his  meerchaum, 
alternately,  with  his  first  finger  and  thumb.  Taking  hold 
of  the  tongs  he  next  extracted  from  its  nest,  away  among 
the  glowing  embers  of  the  grate-fire,  a  red-hot  coal,  and 
placing  the  same  to  the  ebony-coloured  pipe,  was  soon 
furiously  puffing  forth  voluminous  fumes  of  blue  smoke, 
which  staggered  and  rolled  along  a  foot  or  two,  and  then 
in  many  a  strange  fantastic  shape,  curled  slowly  upward 
toward  the  ceiling,  subduing,  as  it  passed,  the  colours  of 
each  globe  on  the  gasalier  hung  overhead.  With  well- 
acted  nonchalance,  for  I  liked  equally  the  vim  the  Major 
put  into  his  stories  and  the  Major's  tobacco,  I  filled  and 
lit  my  own  modest  little  briar-root,  and  settling  both  feet 
comfortably  on  the  fender,  was  ready  by  the  time  he  had 
replaced  the  tongs  in  the  stand. 

"  Well,  we  had  not  seen  a  deer  for  a  day  or  two,  Char- 
teris," began  the  Major,  thoughtfully,  looking  straight 


before  him  over  his  pipe  into  the  fire,  "  and  though  it 
happened  a  dark,  threatening  evening  and  thoughts  of 
approaching  bed-time  were  urging  us  campwards,  the  far- 
off  view  of  a  fine  large  buck  browsing  off  the  patches  of 
white  moss,  so  abundant  thereabouts,  at  once  sent  us  all 
on  our  knees  and  hands  crawling  to  leeward  of  the  game. 
Winshope,  the  best  deer-stalker  I  think  I  ever  saw,  led 
the  way  through  the  scattered  clumps  of  scrubby  spruce 
and  pitch  pine,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  would  have 
come  within  range,  when  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  faint 
breeze  that  scarcely  sufficed  to  stir  the  needles  on  the 
tallest  shaggy  pine,  the  '  long-nosed  beastie  '  unluckily  got 
scent  and  ran  straight  for  the  river,  which,  a  short  hundred 
yards  away,  meandered  and  twisted  towards  Cameron's 
Lake.  The  four  of  us,  rushing  for  the  canoes,  were  afloat 
and  paddling  briskly  down  the  river  after  the  deer,  which 
during  the  momentary  flashes  of  lightning  loomed  up  indis- 
tinctly against  the  low  brush  down  the  river.  On  we  flew 
past  the  first  bend,  the  noise  of  the  paddles  causing  the 
herons,  startled  from  their  nests  among  the  reeds,  to  stretch 
their  broad  wings  in  upward  flight.  Half-way  to  the  next 
turn  we  first  missed  the  dark  object  ahead.  The  deer, 
either  by  swimming  ashore  or  by  doubling  up  the  river,  to 
all  appearances  had  given  us  the  slip.  Yet  no ! — on  the 
side  opposite  to  where  last  seen,  and  within  easy  distance, 
a  flash  revealed  something  well  up  in  the  water.  Quick 
as  the  lightning  itself  flew  my  gun  to  the  shoulder  and 
bang  went  as  good  a  charge  of  No.  10  shot  as  ever  rammed 
into  gun-barrel.  At  the  same  instant  a  loon  away  in  the 
distant  darkness  sent  forth  its  '  weird  note,'  the  noise, 
carried  down  on  the  rising  wind,  echoing  loudly  through 
the  trees  on  either  side  of  the  river  and  sounding  to  me  at 
least  strangely  human.  In  a  minute  we  were  near  the  . 
floating  object,  when  Winshope,  in  the  bow,  bending 
eagerly  forward  to  catch  a  better  view  as  we  came  along 
side,  suddenly  started  back  and  gasped  out  in  a  horror- 
stricken  tone  that  thrilled  my  very  heart,  '  My  God,  it's  a 
man  ! ' 

"  Winshope  was  right.  For  the  fugitive  deer  we  had 
mistaken  one  of  our  own  fellow-creatures  ;  a  small  round 
hole  over  the  right  temple  indicated  where  the  shot  from 
my  gunjiad  entered.  The  body  was  towed  ashore,  and 
as  on  the  preceding  day  we  had  all  acknowledged  ourselves 
eager  for  a  return  to  civilization,  it  was  agreed  to  bury  the 
corpse  before  we  retired  that  night,  and  next  morning  to 
strike  tents  for  home.  The  ensuing  scene  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  me  ;  the  lightning  blazing  incessantly 
brought  into  prominence  each  leaf,  branch  and  twig  of  the 
forest  trees,  that  spectre-like  sighed  and  moaned  about  us; 
only  once  did  I  turn  towards  the  dead  man,  and  then  but 
a  swift  glance,  for  despite  the  well-meant  reasoning  and 
protestations  of  the  other  three,  the  promptings  of  my  own 
conscience  blamed  me  for  his  death. 

"Winshope  and  the  Captain  dug  the  narrow  grave  close 
under  a  large  mountain  ash  ;  then  beneath  its  berry- 
covered  branches  Ross,  in  his  deep,  manly  voice,  read  the 
burial  service,  and  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  never 
in  all  my  life  heard  I  so  impressive  or  so  solemn  a  com- 
mittal of  human  clay  into  the  keeping  of  the  Ruler  of  '  the 
Land  of  the  Hereafter.' 

"  Three  days  after,  the  four  of  usparted  company  at  Peter- 
boro' ;  and  by  rail,  alone,  I  continued  my  way  home  with 
the  same  dread  apprehension  hanging  over  me.  Often 
would  I  even  shut  my  eyes  in  the  attempt  to  blot  out  the 
remembrance,  but  in  vain, — it  was  only  to  have  additional 
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incidental  features  of  the  scene  suggest  themselves  ;  truly, 
of  the  waters  of  bitterness,  I  drank  deeply.  Likely  as 
not — so  some  of  the  hundred  fastasies  would  run— the  man 
had  been  paddling  to  his  home  down  the  river,  when 
catching,  perhaps,  some  sound  of  our  approach,  in  turning 
his  head,  had  received  his  death  wound  and  given  vent  to 
his  agony  in  that  one  wild  scream  which  had  startled  me  ; 
the  lurching  of  the  body  to  one  side,  doubtless,  had  upset 
the  frail  canoe,  which  then  had  floated  swiftly  down  the 
river,  turning  round  and  round  again  with  the  bubbling 
eddies. 

"  Nearing  home,  the  sight  of  places  long  familiar,  brought 
with  them  sensations  of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  so  that  my 
arrival  at  '  The  Orchards' — my  property  near  St.  Cathar- 
ines— was  cheering  enough. 

"  The  whole  farm  was  flourishing  and  doing  splendidly 
under  the  skiUul  management  of  the  foreman,  who  had 
been  in  charge  since  my  purchase  of  the  place.  I  now 
found  peace  of  mind  not  only  in  the  charm  of  fruit  farming 
but  also  in  the  fascination  attendant  on  the  cultivation 
of  bees— the  extensive  gardens  and  groves  of  bass-wood 
near  the  house  making  '  The  Orchards  '  specially  adapted 
lor  the  breeding  of  the  honey-producing  insects.  In  such 
a  manner,  my  wife  and  I  passed  four  happy  years,  and 
watched  the  growth  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  of  our 
only  child  Marjorie.  Even  now,  no  matter  how  common- 
place my  surroundings — whenever  I  hear  her  old-fashioned 
name — there  comes  to  me  memories  of  the  garden  where 
she,  just  as  scores  of  Marjories  before  her,  tended  and 
trained  holly-hocks  or  daffodils,  mignonette  or  sweet 
Williams,  growing  in  pretty  unconventional  patches  on 
either  side  of  the  winding  box-bordered  walks. 

"Shut  out  from  the  world,  though  we  kept  ourselves, 
except  when  in  the  fall  I  visted  the  markets,  the  post  regu- 
larly reached  us.  One  day  it  brought  news  which  blasted 
the  whole  foundation  of  my  hopes,  and  brought  anew  all 
the  old  fears.  Thus  it  ran  : — '  Major  Sinclair, — By  sending 
to  the  enclosed  address  fifty  dollars  in  Canadian  money, 
you  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  exposing  you,  and  will 
preserve  yourself  and  family  from  the  ruin  you  so  much 
dread.  Beneath  an  ash  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Burnt  River 
there  lies  a  grave  which  can  tell  tales  /'    The  address  enclosed 

was  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  read,  '  Care  of  

 ,  Toronto  Post  Office.' 

"  Realizing  that  my  secret  was  in  the  hands  of  some  one, 
who,  if  fallen  foul  of,  would  not  hesitate  to  injure,  I  saw 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  by  complying  with  his  cool 
request  for  money.  A  week  after  I  did  so  (although  at 
first  in  no  way  did  I  connect  the  one  fact  with  the  other) 
in  a  walk  through  the  place,  I  surprised  a  stranger,  who 
kept  his  face  studiously  averted,  coming  through  the  trees 
from  the  direction  of  the  house.  Before  I  could  approach, 
he  hurriedly  jumped  the  fence  separating  the  orchard  from 
the  road,  and  walked  briskly  away.  The  one  glimpse  I 
caught  of  his  face,  as  he  vaulted  the  fence,  sent  a  shiver 
through  me — it  was  strangely  similar  to  that  of  the  dead 
man  I  had  looked  upon  four  years  before  up  the  Burnt 
River  ;  still,  thought  I,  it  might  have  been  imagination, 
for  you  see  the  idea  commenced  to  gain  on  me  that  I  had 
been  growing  nervous  since  the  receipt  of  that  unsigned 
communication.  Shortly  after  this,  my  foreman  advised  me 
that,  on  account  of  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  another 
hand  would  be  needed  to  aid  in  storing  the  fall  fruit,  at 
the  same  time  mentioning  an  application  he  had  already 
received  from  some  one,  and  obtained  my  permission  to 
engage  him. 

"  My  feelings  may  be  imagined,  on  finding  that  Jim,  my 
new  employee,  who  greeted  me  with  all  outward  signs  of 
good  breeding,  though  a  trifle  over-shy,  I  thought  after, 
was  none  other  than  him  I  had  surprised  lurking  in  the 
orchard — him  who  bore  such  striking  resemblance  to  my 
victim,  long  dead.  I  managed,  however,  to  control  my- 
self whenever  he  came  in  my  way,  though  it  required,  on 
my  part,  some  presence  of  mind,  after  discovering  him 
several  times  in  deep  conversation  with  house-maid  Mary. 
Yet  I  did  so,  contenting  myself  with  inward  resolutions  to 
watch  the  pair  to  find,  if  possible,  what  they  had  to  do 
with  the  threatening  letters,  and  what,  really,  they  knew 
about  that  night's  tragedy — resolutions  I  doubled,  when 


by  numerous  incidents  it  became  apparent  that  the  two 
purposely  seemed  to  avoid  meeting  me  about  the  place. 
About  this  time  came  a  second  letter,  much  in  the  strain 
of  the  first,  the  address  being  changed  to  Montreal — 
whither  in  reply  I  mailed  fifty  dollars,  perceiving  nothing 
else  than  that  as  long  as  my  secret  was  not  public  pro- 
perty, it  was  advisable,  for  my  own  peace  and  for  that  of 
my  wife  and  daughter— to  so  preserve  it.  Then  things 
went  smoothly  for  a  month,  till  Marjorie,  (who  had  long, 
been  resisting  an  invitation  to  visit  friends  near  Hamilton 
and  that  too,  against  my  wishes,  as  she  made  frequent 
complaints  of  illness,  and  I  believed  the  change  would  be 
beneficial),  one  dull,  dreary  day,  toward  October's  close, 
packed  up  her  trunks,  and  left  on  a  fortnight's  visit.  I 
remember  it  so  well,  because,  that  evening,  I  answered 
with  another  inclosure  of  fifty  dollars — the  third  anony- 
mous application  for  money,  received  this  time  again  from 
Toronto ;  and  the  next  morning  both  Mary,  the  maid,  and 
Jim  were  missing  from  'The  Orchard,' having,  as  Ilearned, 
walked  to  the  station  four  miles  away  and  procured  tickets 
to  Toronto. 

"  My  suspicions,  for  a  time  past,  had  connected  these  two 
with  the  letters  I  had  been  sent ;  here,  of  course,  was  sure 
proof.  Likely  enough  the  man  had  in  some  way  become 
acquainted  with  the  events  which  transpired  during  my 
shooting  excursion,  and  with  his  accomplice  Mary,  relying 
on  "  bleeding  "  me  to  any  amount,  had  decided  that  single 
blessedness,  however  enjoyable,  was  vastly  inferior  to  the 
charms  of  wedded  life,  and  had  only  waited  opportunity  to 
carry  the  plan  into  execution.  I  saw  the  whole  thing  now  ; 
all  the  dark  looks  and  secret  conversations  between  the 
two  were  explained  as  clear  as  the  day.  Why  had  I  been 
so  blind  not  to  have  discovered  this  before  ? 

"Then  came  thoughts,  different  to  any  yet  experienced. 
Why  should  I  suffer  this  way  ?  I  asked  myself.  Surely 
morally,  and  legally,  too,  I  was  not  responsible  for  that 
poor  unfortunate's  death  ;  and  with  the  reaction  came  de- 
termination to  put  a  detective  privately  to  work  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  doings  and  whereabouts  of  the  run- 
away couple.  The  detective  came  and,  being  put  into 
possession  of  the  facts  as  I  have  related  to  you,  departed, 
was  absent  a  week,  and  turned  up  with  information  which 
will  surprise  you  now,  I  think,  as  much  as  it  did  me." 

The  Major  paused  here  long  enough  to  lay  down  his 
empty  pipe  and  put  a  little  coal  on  the  grate-fire,  which 
gradually  had  been  getting  lower  and  lower.  "  What  was 
it  ?"  he  began  again,  in  answer  to  my  impatient  inquiries. 
"  Well,  briefly,  that  Jim,  who  in  Toronto  had  registered 
himself  R.  James  Reynolds,  Esq.,  had  denied  anj-  com- 
plicity in  the  extortion  of  money  from  me,  and,  moreover, 
had  furnished  the  detective  with  written  proof  that  a 
brother  of  his — a  certain  Robert  Reynolds — had  met  his 
death  in  1857,  I  think  it  was,  from  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  own  gun,  whilst  crossing  the  Burnt  River  on  a 
floating  log,  and  that  the  body  going  under  had  never  been 
recovered  by  his  comrades ;  all  the  dates,  anyway,  corres- 
ponding, so  that  no  doubts  remained  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  man  I  so  long  had  wrongly  accused  myself  of  shoot- 
ing.' 

"  My  first  glad  surprise  over,  and  happening  to  look  up, 
I  saw  beaming  upon  me  from  the  door-way,  and  set  off  by 
the  bonniest  and  loveliest  blushing  face  conceivable,  two 
of  the  brightest  eyes  in  all  the  world  ;  the  next  moment 
my  daughter  Marjorie  advanced  to  greet  me,  leaning 
upon  the  stalwart  arm  of — whom  do  you  suppose  but — 
Jim,  my  former  farm-help,  while  behind  the  pair,  in  regular 
old-fashioned  abigail  style,  lightly  tripped  Mary  along, 
carrying  her  mistress'  cloak. 

"  When  explanations  were  forthcoming,  and  I  learned 
that  my  Marjorie,  now  Mrs.  R.  James  Reynolds,  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  Ontario's  most  promising  young  men,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  swallow  any  parental  indignation 
which  I  might  have  felt  that  her  lover  had  concealed  from 
me  in  so  unnecessary  a  manner  his  real  station  in  life,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  Marjorie,  evidently,  had  appreciated 
such  a  wooing  and  profited  by  it." 

"  And  that,"  said  the  Major,  sleepily,  as  he  lighted  me 
to  my  bedroom  door,  "  that  is  my  bit  of  family  romance — 
not  bad  is  it  ?    Oh,  yes,  the  letters ;  true,  I  had  forgotten 
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them,  but  since  the  writer  long  since  shot  himself  in  a 
gamblers'  quarrel,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  telling  you  his 
name.  O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns  !  it  was  my  whilom 
friend,  Hartly  Winshope."  C.  M.  C. 


A  SONNET  IN  PROSE. 

No  one,  who  has  walked  on  streets  on  a  rainy  night,  can 
have  failed  to  notice,  here  and  there,  bodies  of  water  bright 
with  the  reflected  glare  of  a  street  lamp  or  electric  light, 
and  in  the  distance,  almost  persuading  us  that  we  are  about 
to  gaze,  perhaps  into  some  unfathomable  depth,  at  least 
into  a  very  respectable  body  of  water.  Alas !  On  approach- 
ing, we  discover  unmistakable  signs  of  a  very  muddy 
bottom,  and  the  extreme  muddiness  of  the  water  alone 
prevents  us  from  seeing  the  puddle  through  and  through. 

Do  we  not  sometimes  meet  in  our  perambulation  through 
the  paths  of  life,  psychological  mud-puddles  imprisoned  in 
a  tenement  of  clay,  which  on  first  encounter  dazzle  us  with 
reflected  brilliancy,  cause  our  hearts  to  glow  at  thought 
that  we  are  now  face  to  face,  possibly,  with  a  genius,  at 
least  with  no  ordinary  being  ?  Sad  that  on  closer  acquain- 
tance we  should  be  obliged  to  turn  sadly  away,  glad  that 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  soul  are  only  concealed  from  us  by 
its  extreme  murkiness. 

Henri. 


THE  STUDENT  AS  A  SOCIAL  UNIT. 
(Continued.) 

As  the  diversity  of  language  tends  to  develop  within  its 
sphere  the  greatest  freedom  of  intellect,  the  ripest  indi- 
viduality, the  noblest  literature,  unfolding  to  the  widest 
extent  the  latent  genms  of  a  nation,  and  thus  indirectly 
stimulating  the  mental  activity  of  the  whole  historical 
race,  so  does  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  All  great  politi- 
cal ideas  grow  up  out  of  this  powerful  and  fertile  senti- 
ment. All  great  social  ideas  are  universal,  and  be  ir 
in  themselves  the  law  of  their  diffusion.  The  nineteenth 
century  is  the  product  of  history,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  past  and  present  are  great  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
tributions to  that  product.  Greece  gave  her  offering  of 
literature  and  art,  Rome  her  wonderful  system  of  law, 
Italy  the  Renascence,  France  the  political  ideas  of  her 
Revolution,  England  her  great  Constitution.  A  splendid 
example  of  the  special  function  of  patriotism  towards  the 
general  good  of  nations  may  be  found  in  the  last  Italian 
Revolution.  Italian  unity  is  only  about  twenty-five  years 
old.  It  is  not  for  this  century  to  measure  the  results  of 
that  great  event.  It  was  a  struggle  against  Austria,  but 
it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  the  death-knell  of  Feudal- 
ism, and  the  beginning  of  the  last  struggle  with  that 
spiritual  bondage  which  Rome  has  imposed  upon  the  wes- 
tern world  for  so  many  ages.  Rome  is  now  the  seat  of  a 
National  Government  as  well  as  of  the  Vatican.  America 
is  more  submissive  to  the  Vatican  to  day  than  the  Italian 
nation.  Garibaldi  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  but  he 
fought  for  a  wider  freedom  than  that,  although  the  present 
century  may  not  realize  it.  His  patriotism  was  the  fire  of 
a  new  Reformation  that  may  be  as  splendid  in  its  results 
as  that  of  Luther,  emancipating  widely-scattered  com- 
munities from  a  wondrous  Juggernaut.  In  order  to  realize 
this,  take  the  parallel  achievements  of  Wolfe.  When  he 
conquered  Quebec,  he  saved  our  great  Dominion  from  the 
degradation  of  a  tyrannical  mediaevalism.  To  the  heroism 
of  that  melancholy  life  Canada  owes  her  grandest  possi- 
bilities. So  much,  then,  depends  on  the  individual,  so 
much  on  a  nation  in  the  sublime  vista  of  civilization.  When 
shall  Canada  stand  in  this  grand  phalanx  of  the  nations  ? 
Whenever  Canadians  choose  to  place  her,  and, above  all,her 
future  lies  with  her  intellectual  units,  with  those  who  are 
filling  her  universities  to-day;  as  the  growth  of  patriotism, 
of  sympathy,  of  fellow-feeling  among  them,  so  shall  be  the 
growth  of  our  country. 


There  is  more  in  a  student's  life  than  the  library ;  he 
may  get  great  thoughts  there,  but  they  may  forever  be 
abstractions.  There  are  better  places  than  the  lecture-room 
to  sleep  in,  there  is  a  sweeter  environment  than  an  empty 
room,  brighter  lights  than  a  gas  jet  or  coal-oil  lamp, 
sweeter  sounds  than  the  melancholy  and  often  fatal  tramp 
of  the  beadle  in  the  examination  hall.    There  is  the  face 
of  our  fellow-student,  his  voice,  his  society.    It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  students  might  receive  as  much  benefit 
from  a  hazing  match  (I  mean  the  seniors)  as  they  would 
receive  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  lectures;  and  again,  it 
might  do  a  man  more  good  heart  and  soul,  to  buy  a  two 
dollar  ticket  for  a  Union  Dinner,  to  shake  off  the  smell  of 
second-hand  books  for  a  night,  to  meet  together  and  con- 
verse with  his  fellow-students,  than  if  he  had  his  two  dol- 
lars put  in  a  frame  on  the  wall,  and  spent  the  night  in 
munching  his  own  dyspeptic  thoughts.    If  you  can  get  no 
other  ground  for  sociability,  take  your  gown  out  on  the 
lawn  and  have  a  tug  of  war;  the  gown  may  not  last  long, 
but  any  kind  of  a  tear  is  better  than  nothing.    It  is  a  terri- 
ble strain  on  the  constitution  to  feel  that  every  meal  you 
take  lessens  your  chance  for  a  scholarship,  and  that  your 
sleep  is  packed  in  between  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
an  alarm  clock.    Take  your  meals  regularly  and  your 
sleep  properly,  and  j'ou  may  still  find  time  to  contribute  a 
prose  article  to  the  Varsity,  or,  better,  a  poem,  and  so 
save  the  editor  many  anxious  hours  scratching  his  hair 
for  proof.    You  may  still  find  time  to  attend  the  Debating 
Societj'.    Don't  be  afraid  to  discuss  the  question  of  gas 
versus  kerosene,  to  ask  the  president  a  question,  qr  move 
an  adjournment — anything  to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  lock- 
jaw.   To  do  nothing  but  read  is  to  lose  three-fourths  of  a 
university  training.    It  is  necessary  to  read,  write,  speak 
and  be  sociable.    All  work  is  for  and  through  society  ;  so- 
ciability is  in  direct  ratio  to  knowledge  of  men — writing 
and  speaking  in  direct  ratio  to  influence  on  mankind, 
position  in  society  to  success  in  life.    How  necessary  it  is 
to  cultivate  concrete  methods  of  writing  and  speaking. 
On   every   educated   mind   devolves   the   duty   of  the 
diffusion  of  acquired  ideas  to  the  widest  extent.  Neg- 
lect  of  the   emotional   nature   and  the  morbid  culti- 
vation of  intellect   will  leave  the  man  imperfect,  only 
the  half-man.    So   that  a  university  instead,  of  abol- 
ishing residences  which  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess, should  extend  its  residences,  and  thus  bring  stu- 
dents  together   that  they  may  benefit  by  the  mutual 
action  and  re-action  of  ideas,  developing  their  sympathies 
and  whatever  is  best  in  their  natures.    Our  university  is 
without  those  sweet  associations  that  cluster  round  such  a 
place  as  Oxford.    We  cannot  wander  through  our  libraries 
and  see  upon  their  stained  windows  the  forms  of  men  who 
have  lived  and  died  tor  great  causes,  great  poets  and  great 
statesmen  ;  we  cannot  stand  beneath  shadows  of  beautiful 
cloisters  enriched  with  gothic  imagination  ;  we  cannot  sit 
together  in  the  sweet  chapels  of  an  historic  religion  in  the 
the  blaze  of  jewelled  glass  or  in  halls  adorned  with  the 
portraits  of  scholars  and  benefactors.    Such  sweet  associa- 
tions are  beyond  us  yet ;  those  dreams  of  beauty,  those 
realms  of  poetry.    There  is  only  left  to  us  the  inspiration 
of  individualit}^  A  university  liberalizes  or  it  does  nothing. 
History  is  a  struggle  between  the  machine  and  individu- 
ality.   Shall  we  be  machines  or  shall  we  be  ourselves  ? 
Shall  we  give  forth  the  life  that  is  within  us  or  be  silent 
before  inherited  machinery  ?    There  are  great  thoughts 
outside  of  inherited  politics  and  inherited  religion.  There 
is  a  wider  freedom  than  this,  a  larger  manhood,  a  completer 
life.    Shall  we  always  be  as  our  fathers  were  ?    We  are 
not  physically,  nor  can  we  be  like  them  mentally.  To 
them  only  who  imbibe  the  spirit  of  their  age  are  known 
the  high  tides  of  life.    Let  us  trust  there  are  apostles  of 
criticism,  of  freedom,  of  culture  coming  into  life  at  our 
National  institution,  with  high  inspirations  of  individuality, 
with  a  large  humanity.  To  them  in  after  times  the  country 
will  give  its  blessing,  for  them  are  reserved  the  riches  in 
our  university,  for  them  the  imperishable  associations  with 
that  great  fountain  from  which  they  drank  deeply  an 
invincible  inspiration. 

Phillips  Stewart. 
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MR.  JUSTICE  FALCONBRIDGE. 

University  men  and  the  profession  generally  regard  with 
unqualified  satisfaction  the  elevation  of  Mr.  William  Glenholme 
Falconbridge,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  to  the  vacant  judgeship  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  this  Province.  The 
new  judge  matriculated  in  1862  and  pursued  a  most  brilliant  course, 
winning  scholarships  in  Modern  Languages  and  History  and  taking 
the  gold  medal  in  that  department  upon  his  graduation  in  1866.  He 
took  his  M.A.  in  1870.  He  subsequently  studied,  law  and  entered 
the  firm  of  Harrison,  Osier  and  Moss — a  firm  which  has  furnished 
four  judges  for  this  Province.  Mr.  Falconbridge  was  Registrar  of 
the  University,  and  is  now  a  Senator,  having  been  first  elected  to 
the  latter  position  in  1871.  The  new  judge  has  won  for  himself  a 
dtstinguished  position  at  the  Bar,  and  in  Convocation  and  the 
Senate  he  has  been  active  and  enthusiastic  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  University.  In  private  life  Mr.  Falconbridge  is  approach- 
able and  genial  in  manner,  and  has  succeeded  in  winning  and 
retaining  the  friendship  and  regard  of  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  The  Varsity  tenders  to  him  the  hearty  congratu- 
lations of  all  University  men,  and  wishes  him  a  long  life  of  useful- 
ness as  a  jurist,  for  which  position  his  learning,  professional  know- 
ledge and  experience  eminently  qualify  him. 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAWSON'S  ADDRESS. 

The  annual  McGill  University  Lecture,  delivered  this  year  by 
the  Principal,  Sir  William  Dawson,  is  most  interesting,  apart  from 
its  special  appropriateness  to  questions  of  educational  inlerest  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  :  "  The 
University,  in  relation  to  Professional  Education,"  and  the  ques- 
tions discussed  were  in  reference  to  preparatory  training  in  Arts 
Law,  Medicine  and  Pedagogy,  the  position  of  the  Protestant 
minority  in  Quebec,  and  the  disabilities  under  which  it  labours  in 
that  Province — owing  to  recent  legislation.  This  latter  subject  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  lectuie,  and  we  shall  refer  to  t 
hereafter.  For  the  present  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  Prin- 
cipal Dawson's  remarks  upon  the  relations  existing,  or  those  which 
should  exist,  between  the  University  and  the  professions. 

The  lecture  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  question  of  State  edu- 
cation, and  how  far  its  support  should  be  extended,  whether  merely 
to  ^elementary  education,  or  from  the  public  school  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Sir  William  Dawson  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  theory  that  a 
limitation  of  the  care  of  the  State  to  elementary  education  "  is 
not  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  least  of  alj 
with  that  of  the  poorer  portion  of  it  ;  because,  if  the  higher  educa- 
tion is  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise,  it  may  become  a  luxury  of 
the  wealthy,  so  that  the  poorer  man  not  only  loses  its  benefits,  bu^ 
the  State  loses  the  advantage  that  might  accrue  from  the  training 
of  such  high  talents  as  God  may  bestow  on  the  children  of  poor^ 
>  men." 

In  reference  to  the  character  of  preparatory  training,  the  lecture 
went  on  to  say  that  "  the  surest  and  best  guarantee  that  can  be  ex- 
acted as  to  this  is  the  possession  of  a  degree  in  Arts,  and  makes  the 
true  but  somewhat  astonishing  statement  that  everywhere  but  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  a  degree  in  Arts  acknowledged  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  proper  preparatory  training.  In  other  words,  what 
are  called  Professional  Boards  require  a  preliminary  examination 


from  graduates  in  Arts,  by  so  doing  practically  calUng  in  question 
the  standards  of  the  Universities  and  implying  that  their  training 
is  insufficient  and  superficial.  The  example  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  in  this  respect  is  cited  ;  and  the  statement  made  that  the 
examinations  for  matriculation  into  the  faculties  of  Arts  in  our 
Ontario  Universities— which  are  accepted  by  the  different  Profes- 
sional Boards— are  fully  "  equal  to  anything  that  our  Professional 
Councils  can  obtain  by  their  special  examinations."  In  other 
words,  in  Ontario  matriculation  into  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  accepted 
as  a  qualification  for  professional  study,  while  in  Quebec  the  posses- 
sion of  a  degree  in  Arts  is  held  to  be  insufficient.  There  is  surely 
good  ground  for  the  complaint  that  such  an  "  absurd  and  unwise 
policy,"  on  the  part  of  Professional  Councils  of  Quebec,  has 
"tended  to  discourage  liberal  education,  and  to  nil  the  professions 
with  under-educated  men,"  and  "  that  it  has  opposed  a  most  serious 
obstacle,  and  one  not  existing  elsewhere,  to  the  development  of 
our  higher  academical  course."  This  is  very  apparent,  since  if  a 
degree  in  Arts  and  the  general  literary  training  and  accomplish- 
ments necessary  to  its  attainment  do  not  count  for  anything  with 
the  Professional  Boards,  comparatively  few  will  spend  the  four 
years  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree,  but  will  at  once  enter  upon 
their  professional  study  upon  graduation  from  the  secondary 
schools.  On  this  point  Principal  Dawson  says  :  "  It  would  be  a 
suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  high  schools  to  cultivate  the  idea 
that  no  further  education  than  their  own  is  useful,  since  by  so 
doing  they  would  limit  their  own  function  and  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  will  take  their  full  course."  It  is  questionable 
whether  in  Ontario  we  have  not  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
that  the  same  evil  complained  of  in  Quebec — the  discouragement 
of  higher  education — may,  strange  as  it  seems,  be  wrought  here 
also.  By  accepting  matriculation  in  Arts  as  sufficient  qualification 
jor  professional  study,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  secondary 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  Universities,  and  to  discourage  the 
higher  education.  This  is  certainly  not  as  serious  or  absurd  a  mis- 
take as  that  made  in  Quebec,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
possession  of  a  degree  in  Arts  is  evidence  of  sufficient  preparation 
for  professional  study,  but  it  is  no  less  a  matter  for  careful  consid- 
eration. There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  give  too  much  encour- 
agement without  due  safeguards  to  higher  education  in  Ontario, 
as  there  seems  to  be  an  opposite  tendency  in  Quebec  ;  both  courses 
are  unwise  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  higher 
education. 

After  enumerating  the  evils  complained  of,  their  causes  and 
effects.  Sir  William  Dawson  suggests  remedies.  He  appears  to 
despair  of  conciliating  the  hostile  Professional  Boards,  but  is  more 
hopeful  of  'support  from  the  professional  men  whom  these  Boards 
officially  represent.  The  Legislature  is  next  to  be  appealed  to, 
and  failing  this,  the  aid  of  Federal  government  is  to  be  invoked. 
Should  this  prove  of  no  value,  the  Royal  Charter  of  McGill  con- 
tains a  clause  conferring  the  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  Crown,  from 
which  Sir  William  expects,  if  not  a  measure  of  relief,  at  least 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  "  the  just  and  generous  people  of  the 
mother  country." 

The  last  resort,  one  on  which  we  think  Sir  William  Dawson 
can  place  most  reliance,  and  in  which  he  can  most  confidently 
trust,  is  thus  described  :  "  If  no  other  means  are  left,  we  can  trust 
in  God  and  our  own  right  hands  as  our  fathers  have  been  wont  to 
do  in  times  gone  by,  and  can  secure  for  our  sons  and  daughters  the 
education  which  we  desire  at  our  own  expense;  and  if  all  legal 
powers  and  privileges  are  refused  to  us,  can  at  least  cherish 
enlightenment  and  sound  culture  for  their  own  sakes,  and  from  the 
conviction  that  they  will,  in  the  end,  be  profitable  even  in  an 
economic  sense.  ...  I  believe  the  English  people  of  this 
Province,  even  if  left  alone  and  unsupported,  are  able  to  sustain 
their  educational  systems  till  the  time  shall  come,  as  it  surely  must, 
when  the  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  shall,  like  the  great  nation 
from  which  they  have  sprung,  abandon  their  present  system  of 
education  and  adopt  one  more  akin  to  our  own." 

We  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  Sir  William  Dawson  in 
his  almost  single-handed  fight  for  liberty,  equality  and  simple 
justice,  in  educational  matters  in  Quebec,  and  with  our  sister 
University  of  McGill,  because  of  the  serious  disabilities  under 
which  she  labours,  owing  to  the  narrow  and  mischievous  policy  of 
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the  majority  in  that  Province.  We  trust  that  the  Principal  and  the 
authorities  of  McGill  will  not  cease  the  good  work  they  have  com- 
menced, and  that  their  hands  may  be  greatly  strengthened  to  carry 
on,  to  a  successful  issue,  the  good  war  against  race  prejudice,  religi- 
ous intolerance  and  ignorance,  which  are  arrayed  against  them. 

LITERARY  AND  EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  New  York  Mirror  will  be  issued 
on  December  loth.  Encouraged  by  the  success  that  this  holiday 
publication  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  seven  years,  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske,  its  editor,  has  concluded  to  make  the  forthcoming 
edition  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  of  the  series.  Many  well- 
known  literary  people,  actors,  actresses  and  journalists  are  num- 
bered among  the  contributors,  including  Dion  Boucicault,  "  Nym 
Crinkle"  (A.  C.  Wheeler),  Toseph  Howard,  jr.,  Brander  Matthews, 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  "  The  Giddy  Gusher,"  Clay  M.  Greene, 
Rudolph  Aronson,  Sarah  Jewett,  Osmond  Tearle,  Chandos  Fulton, 
Edward  H.  Sothern,  A  M.  Palifier,  Alfred  Ayres,  Harry  Paulton, 
Milton  Nobles,  Robert  Hilliard,  Frederick  Warde,  Fannie  Edgar 
Thomas,  Edward  E.  Kidder,  Emma  V.  Sheridan,  Albert  EUery 
Berg,  Cornelius  Mathews,  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  H.  S.  Keller,  Scott 
Marble,  John  E.  McCann,  Sydney  Armstrong,  Elsie  Leslie,  Mary 
H.  Fiskp,  Marie  Petravsky,  UUie  Akerstroro,  Joseph  Arthur, 
Vernona  Jarbeau,  Graham  Durfee,  Mittens  Willett,  and  others. 
The  number  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  by  Ogden,  Day,  Bodfish, 
Goater  and  other  skilful  artists.  It  will  be  enclosed  in  a  unique 
cover,  bearing  a  lithographic  reproduction  of  a  graceful  water- 
colour  composition. 

The  Illustratea  London  News  for  the  current  week  is  an  excel- 
lent number.  It  contains  pictures  of  the  shipping  disasters  on  the 
Mersey,  the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  Jenny  Lind,  the  consecration  of 
Truro  Cathedral,  Sketches  of  Venice  and  many  other  topics  of 
passing  interest.  The  accompanying  letter-press  is  good,  and  is 
chieily  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  pictures.  The  announce- 
ment is  made  far  the  Christmas  number,  which  promises  to  be  a 
most  interesting  one.  In  it  will  be  found  seventeen  wood  cuts  and 
four  colored  chromos.  The  artists  include  R.  Caton  Woodville, 
A  Hunt,  G.  Montbard,  Louis  Wain  and  Hal  Ludlow.  The  liter- 
ary contents  will  include  an  original  stoty  by  Bret  Harte,  entitled 
"A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras." 

The  National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs  was  born  in  Boston  during 
the  anniversary  week  of  the  American  Unit-arian  Association,  and 
had  its  christt  iiing  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1887.  It  was  organ- 
ized with  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  as  President,  and 
with  a  Board  of  Directors  of  twelve  men  and  women,  residing 
east  and  west.  It  has  at  present  two  head  centres— at  Chicago 
and  Boston.  Its  object  is  to  render  assistance  in  the  social,  liter- 
ary, philanthropic  and  religious  work  of  churches  and  communi- 
ties. It  is  divided  into  thirteen  sections,  viz..  Art,  Biography, 
History,  Fiction,  Poetry,  Science,  Charity,  Social  and  Political 
Science,  Religious  History  and  Thought,  Music,  Dramatics  and 
Lectures,  Amusements,  aud  Organization  and  Method,  with  a  gen- 
tleman or  lady  at  the  head  of  each  section,  some  of  whom  are  pre- 
paring plans  of  study  for  the  season.  Prof  W.  F.  Allen,  of 
Wisconsin  University,  is  the  first  to  present  his  plan,  which  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  adapted  to 
classes  or  clubs  desirions  of  pursuing  an  elaborate  course,  and  to 
younger  readers  who  desire  something  more  simple.  It  is  a  timely 
topic,  and  will  be  eagerly  accepted  by  clubs  and  reading  circles  for 
winter's  literary  occupation  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  list  of 
reference  books  is  valuable,  and  no  less  useful  will  be  the  hints  on 
the  study  of  history,  and  of  reading  in  the  preface.  This  leaflet 
will  be  mailed  co  any  address  for  10  cents  by  the  Unity  Club 
Bureau's  publishers,  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspoadents. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


HAZING. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  ask  a  little  space  in  your  paper  to  express  the  feelings 
of  every  undergraduate  who  can  truly  lay  claim  to  elevation  of 
mind  and  purity  of  thought,  with  respect  to  a  certain  low  practice 
born  in  secrecy  and  carried  out  in  darkness,  annually,  among  our 
undergraduates.  I  refer  to  the  senseless,  cowardly,  degrading, 
loathsome  practice  of  hazing.  I  have  witnessed  hazing  as  it  is 
carried  on  by  some  of  our  undergradua'es,  and  truly  a  more  pro- 
fane or  despicable  proceeding  I  never  witnessed  ;  for  coarseness 
of  jokes,  for  vileness  of  language,  for  inhuman  conduct,  it  stands 
ahead  of  anything  the  most  pessimistic  being  would  expect  from 
those  who  should  set  the  community  an  example  of  sobriety,  purity 


and  intellectuality.  Could  there  be  shown  a  necessity,  a  reason, 
for  these  proceedings,  they  might  be  more  pardonable,  but  never 
yet  have  I  heard  a  valid  reason  for  their  existence  ;  indeed,  I  here 
challenge  anybody  to  give  one  sound  argument  in  the.r  behalf  It 
is  claimed  that  hazing  is  necessary  to  put  down  impudence  (vul- 
garly called  cheek)  among  the  students  of  the  first  year.  I  ask 
was  ever  impudence  stopped  or  checked  by  hazing  a  freshman  .? 
Was  hazing  ever  directed  against  true  impudence  Is  impudence 
met  with  among  those  of  the  first  year  ?  No,  I  answer  to  all  these 
questions.  On  the  contrary,  here  are  a  few  of  the  charges  on 
account  of  which  it  is  thought  necessary  that  meetings  should  be 
held,  that  would  cause  a  chill  to  pass  over  a  pure-minded  student  : 

(1)  That  a  certain  freshman  has  a  stately  bearing. 

(2)  That  ctnother  freshman  is  in  such  circumstances  that  he  can 
put  on  his  hands  gloves  of  a  peculiar  quality. 

(3)  That  on  the  face  of  another  freshman  the  signs  of  physical 
manhood  appear. 

(4)  That  another  freshman  has  been  seen  going  to  the  dread 
extreme  of  walking  with  a  lady  on  the  street. 

Every  one  of  these  charges  has  been  urged,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  as  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  hazing  different  freshmen. 
For  these  so-called  crimes  on  the  part  of  freshmen,  students  resort 
to  the  cowardly,  low  practice  of  hazing. 

But,  if  the  principle  be  bad,  how  is  it  put  into  execution  In  the 
first  place,  trickery,  treachery,  and  base  dishonesty  are  resorted  to 
in  order  to  secure  the  culprits — treachery  like  that  of  last  week  in 
connection  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  football  list,  treachery  which 
in  that  case  will  cause  its  author  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  very  source 
whence  falsehood  springs.  Again,  look  at  the  meetings  themselves. 
Consider  the  foul  language,  the  cowardly  tricks,  the  exaltation  of 
mere  brute  force,  tauhting  and  maltreating  those  who  cannot  es- 
cape. Think,  you  that  believe  in  the  principle,  though,  perhaps, 
not  the  present  practice,  think  of  the  wickedness  that  indelibly 
stamps,  stamps  forever,  the  actors,  of  the  disgrace  to  the  College 
and  to  the  name  of  University  student,  and  then  consider  whether 
you  will  not  be  forever  averse  to  these  proceedings.  Even  though 
the  profanity  could  be  rem.oved,  the  proceedmgs  would  then  be 
disgraceful,  but  time  has  shown  that  the  profanity  adheres  to  them 
and  cannot  be  rooted  out.  Therefore,  I  say  it  is  time  that  every 
undergraduate  should  resolve  that  this  practice  shall  no  longer 
exist  in  connection  with  this  College. 

Frederick  J.  Steen. 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  ARTS  CURRICULUM. 

To  the  Editors  of  THE  Varsity  :-- 

Sirs, — In  common  with  others  who  are  interested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mof'ern  Languages  I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  have  at  last 
granted  to  Fourth  Year  men  an  option  between  Spanish  and 
Ethnology.  This  is  only  an  instalment,  however,  and  should  be  so 
regarded  by  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  put  the  study  of 
Modern  Languages  on  its  proper  footing  in  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity. Second  and  Third  Year  honour  men  have  as  much  need  to 
be  relieved  of  honour  History,  as  Fourth  Year  men  had  to  be 
relieved  of  Ethnology,  if  not  more.  Last  year  I  moved  in  the 
matter  in  the  Senate,  but  found  only  two  to  support  me.  Dr.  Old- 
right,  and  Mr.  Embree.  If  students  of  Modern  Languages  in 
University  College,  and  members  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation persist  in  their  efforts,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  relief  will 
in  time  be  secured.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  associating 
honour  history  with  Modern  Languages  that  will  not  justify  asso- 
ciating it  with  every  other  department  of  the  curriculum. 

On  the  expediency  of  compelling  honour  men  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  to  take  the  French  and  German  of  the  First  and 
Second  Years  I  express  no  opinion,  but  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  make  a  further  change,  in  a  direction 
which  I  indicated  last  year.  There  is  no  special  reason  why  hon- 
our men  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  should  be  compelled  to 
take  Civil  Polity,  and,  on  the  assumption  that  if  they  are  to  be 
relieved  of  that  they  should  be  required  to  take  something  else  in 
its  stead,  I  moved  a  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Prof. 
Hutton,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  for 
Civil  Polity  the  pass  and  honour  work  in  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects  :  (i)  English,  (2]  French,  (3)  German,  (4)  Latin,  (5) 
Greek,  (6)  Hebrew,  (7)  History  and  Ethnology.  Now  that  they 
are  required  to  take  pass  French  and  German  of  the  First  and 
Second  Years,  it  would  be  a  reasonable,  usefgij,  and  therefore  pro- 
per concession,  to  allow  them  to  take  instead  of  Civil  Polity  the 
pass  French  and  German  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  The 
object  in  compelling  them  to  take  these  languages  at  all  is  to  make 
them  comp;tent  to  read  the  works  of  French  and  German  writers 
in  the  originals  ;  that  object  would  surely  be  more  completely 
secured  by  the  change  I  suggest,  and  the  students  would  lose  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  culture.  No  one  vnll  suspect  me  of  underrating 
the  value  of  the  subjects  grouped  under  the  misleading  term  "Civil 
Polity,"  when  I  express  the  opinion  that  the  pass  course  in  French 
and  German  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  is  quite  equal  to  it  as 
a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

Wm.  Houston, 

Legislative  L'brary,  Toronto,  Nov.  21st,  1887. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


Mr.  Stevenson,  by  his  high  place,  is  privileged  to  afford  us  de- 
lightful glimpses  of  himself  and  of  his  work.  His  published 
writings  gain  in  interest  for  us  when  we  are  admitted,  as  confidants 
of  his  boyish  endeavours,  to  read  in  his  penny  version  books.  We 
have  something  of  the  charm  of  ownership  at  meeting  some  inci- 
dent of  adventure  which,  as  we  remember,  happened  to  us  when 
we  roamed  together,  fellow  pilgrims,  in  the  Cevennes  and  the  great 
West.  We  are  at  home  in  Skerry vore  and  quite  at  our  ease,  turn- 
ing over  our  host's  favorite  volumes.  A  common  favoiite  makes 
a  new  link  of  sympathy.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  already  shown  his 
rare  ability  to  share  with  others  the  moods  that  once  possessed 
him  ;  so  we  hope  yet  to  hear  from  the  master  his  own  account  of 
the  writing  of  "  A  Lodging  for  the  Night."  About  those  we  love 
we  can  never  hear  enough. 

*    *  * 

As  I  write  there  is  present  to  me  the  wildness  of  the  North 
Shore.  A  wide  sweep  of  bouldered  beach  and  the  gray  inshore 
waters  chafing  ;  to  seaward,  an  islet  of  rock  with  beyond  only  the 
dim  meeting  of  sky  and  lake.  To  the  north,  slopes  of  pine  break 
off  to  meet  the  sheer  leap  of  bluffs.  A  stream  that,  along  its  length, 
is  beaded  with  pools,  and  which  winds  and  turns  until  it  struggles 
into  the  Bay,  explains  that  wharf  of  logs  and  great  heap  of  saw- 
dust which,  ant-hke,  the  mill  is  throwing  up.  For  this  little  nook 
of  the  world  the  mill  is  the  all  in  all.  A  log  is  poled  to  the  runway  ; 
once  on  the  travellers  it  breasts  the  rise  and  rushes  against  the 
saws  ;  there  is  heard  a  harsh  note  from  (he  saw?,  the  air  is  full  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  fresh  pine,  and  rough  boards  pass  out  to  be 
dealt  with  by  listless  workers.  For  these  have  been  built  the  spare 
handful  of  dwellings  that  partly  furnish  the  spot. 

*    *  * 

They  pass  their  lives  in  as  complete  a  wildness  as  even  Thoreau 
could  devise  for  men  who  have  part  in  the  world's  concerns.  Gar- 
nering the  pine  harvest  in  the  winter,  only  in  spring  do  they  issue 
forth  so  far  as  the  marge  where  slow  sailing  schooners  touch  to  be 
burthened  with  their  handiwork.  The  men  are  of  no  particular 
race-type,  but  are  the  driftwood  of  every  nation.  A  clumsy  strength 
instead  of  native  grace  appears  in  their  listless  movements.  A 
vacuous  existence  where  the  rough  badinage  of  shanty  life  is  all 
that  comes  from  man's  intercourse  with  man.  It  is  something  of  a 
superstition  that  unaided  living  with  nature  is  a  true  source  of 
elevation. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  '88,  the  Chairman  of  the  Soog  Bonk  Committee, 
gives  the  Round  Table  the  following  intesesting  information  re- 
garding one  of  the  most  noted  of  College  Songs — "  Kemo,  Kimo": 

In  their  work  of  compilation  the  Committee  of  the  Song  Book 
discovered  some  interesting  information  as  to  one  of  our  n:  ost 
classic  songs,  "  Kerno,  Kimo,"  or,  more  correctly, "  Keemo,  Ki'mo." 
At  first,  search  for  its  origin  was  fruitless,  and  the  Committee  would 
fain  have  believed  that  the  song  was  almost  entirely  our  own  pro- 
perty. At  last,  however,  after  the  song  was  printed  with  the  air 
and  words  that  the  Committee  thought  approximated  most  closely 
to  our  version,  a  copy  of  the  song,  as  entered  at  Washington  in  1854, 
was  discovered.  In  it  no  author's  nor  composer's  name  was  men- 
tioned, the  only  information  being  that  it  was  arranged  by  A. 
Sedgwick.  The  words  of  the  solo  are  entirely  different  from  any 
ever  heard  by  our  graduates,  but  those  of  the  chorus  show  how 
strangely  they  have  become  altered  from  being  passed  down  from 
one  student  rhapsodist  to  another.  The  chorus,  according  to  this 
copy,  runs  as  follows  : — 

Keemo,  ki'mo  !  dar  !  oh  whar  ? 

Wid  my  hi,  my  ho,  and  in  come  Sally  singing 

Sometimes  ptnnywinkle, 


Lingtum,  nipcat, 

Sing  song  Kitty  can't  you  ki'me  oh. 

After  careful  consideration  and  consultation  with  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  the  Committee  put  our  version  on  paper  in  the 
following  form  : — 

Kemo,  kimo,  darowah, 

Mehi,  meho,  merumsi,  pumadiddle, 

Soup  back,  pidde  winkum, 

Nimpum,  nipcat. 

Sing-song  silly  won't  you  kimeo  ! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  our  version  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  one  given  above,  or  whether  both  spring  from 
some  original  that  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  tune  in  the 
hands,  or  rather  throats,  of  the  students  of  University  College,  has 
been  very  much  improved. 

*  *  * 

The  Round  Table  is  nothing  if  not  impartial.  Last  week, 
what  might  be  called  the  ideal  view  of  culture  was  given.  This 
week,  the  man  of  science  is  to  be  heard.  Professor  Huxley,  the 
most  representative  perhaps,  was  the  author  of  the  phrase  "  smat- 
tering of  Latin  and  Greek,"  to  which  Matthew  Arnold  took  excep- 
tion as  a  proper  description  of  a  literary  education.  It  was  to 
Professor  Huxley's  address  on  "  Science  and  Culture  "  that  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  lecture  on  Literature  and  Science"  was  intended 
as  a  reply.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  at  the  opening  of 
Sir  Josiah  Mason's  Science  College  at  Birmingham,  in  1880,  that 
Professor  Huxley  threw  down  the  gage,  and  gloried  in  the  fact  tha 
that  College,  by  the  express  direction  of  its  founder,  made  no  pro- 
vision for  "  mere  literary  instruction  and  education."  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  also  that  he  scarcastically  spoke  of  classical  scholars 
as  "  the  Levites  in  charge  of  the  ark  of  Culture,  and  monopolists 
of  liberal  education,"  and  interpreted  the  phrase  "  mere  literary 
instruction  and  education  "  as  referring  to  the  ordinary  classical 
course  in  schools  and  universities.  His  own  position  is  made  clear 
by  the  following  quotation  :  "  I  hold  very  strongly  by  two  convic- 
tions— The  first  is,  that  neither  discipline  nor  the  subject-matter  of 
classical  education  is  of  such  direct  value  to  the  student  of  physi- 
cal science  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  valuable  time  upon 
either;  and  the  second  is,  that  for  tha  purpose  of  attaining  real  cul- 
ture, an  exclusively  scientific  education,  is  at  least  as  effectual  as 
an  exclusively  literary  education." 

*  * 

Huxley  agrees  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  "a  criticism  of  life  is 
the  es.sence  of  culture,"  that  culture  is  "  the  criticism  of  life  con- 
tained in  literature."  While  he  assents  that  culture  is  certainly 
something  quite  different  from  learning  or  technical  skill,  he  still 
strongly  dissents  from  the  "  assumption  that  literature  alone  is 
competent  to  supply  this,"  and  continues  :  "  I  should  say  that  an 
army,  v/ithout  weapons  of  precision,  and  with  no  particular  base 
of  operations,  might  more  hopefully  enter  upon  a  campaign  upon 
the  Rhine  than  a  man,  devoid  of  a  knowledge  of  what  physical 
science  has  done  in  the  last  century,  upon  a  criticism  of  life."  To 
object  to  a  culture,  the  result  of  purely  literary  studies,  is  quite  as 
wrong,  assuredly,  as  to  deify  one  in  which  all  "  literary  instruction 
and  education  "  are  expressly  prohibited!  Huxley  is  careful  to 
guard  hiinself  from  such  a  charge  of  inconsistency  by  saying :  "I  am 
the  last  person  to  question  the  importance  of  genuine  literary  edu- 
cation, or  to  suppose  that  intellectual  culture  can  be  complete 
without  it."  But  in  the  next  breath  he  qualifies  his  expression  and 
virtually  intimates  that  his  conception  of  a  sufficient  literary  culture 
is  comprehended  in  the  study  of  English,  French  and  German.  To 
this  he  would  add  Sociology.  This  might  serve  as  an  excellent 
school  curriculum,  or  as  a  basis  for  future  study,  but  as  a  compre- 
hensive Culture,  understood  as  meaning  a  criticism  of  life,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  sufficient.  Here  leave  must  be  taken  of  the 
d'scussion  till  the  next  session  of  the  Round  Table,  when  additional 
\iews  of  Literature  and  Culture  will  be  presented. 


* 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  as  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
iBserticn. 


THE  UNION  DINNER. 

COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Chairman— Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Vice-chairmen— Arts  :  Phillips  Stewart,  J.  P.  Hubbard  ;  Medi- 
cine :  C.  B.  Langford,  A.  H.  Holliday. 
Secretary — Franklin  McCleary. 

Treasurer— Arts  :  G.  C.  Biggar  ;  Medicine  :  J.  H.  Reid. 

Committee— Arts  :  F.  B.  Hodgins,  R.  T.  Gibson,  W.  A.  Merke- 
ley,  L.  Boyd,  F.  H.  Moss,  C.  J.  Marani,  C.  A.  Stuart,  H.  M.-Wood ; 
Medicine  :  G.  H.  Bell,  F.  W.  Kitchen,  W.  Wright,  A.  W.  May- 
bury,  W.  McGillivray,  L.  H.  Campbell,  G.  L.  McBride. 

Thursday,  the  ist  of  December,  1887,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  as  one  of  the 
red-letter  days— if  we  may  so  speak— in  the  Calendar  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University.  On  that  evening  was  held  in  the  Rossin  House 
the  First  Annual  Union  Dinner  of  the  undergraduates  in  the  Facul- 
ties of  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  never  in  the  history  of  our  Univer- 
sity has  there  been  a  more  successful  social  event,  or  a  more  repre 
sentative  gathering  ;  never  has  there  been  greater  go  d  fellowship, 
or  so  much  genuine  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  students  as  upon 
that  occasion.  The  event  was  of  more  than  usual  importance,  and 
the  proceedings  were  in  every  way  most  worthy  of  it.  The  dinner 
of  Thursday  night  last  has  done  more  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
Medical  and  Arts  Faculties  than  any  other  means  that  has  been 
adopted  or  that  could  be  devised,  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  invited  guests  demonstrated 
beyond  question  the  high  estimation  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
community  hold  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  sincere  interest 
with  which  all  regard  the  National  University  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  list  of  guests  present  included  the  following  gentle- 
men, and  showed  the  representative  nature  of  the  gathermg  : — 
Chancellor  Boyd,  Judges  Ferguson,  Rose,  and  Falconbridge ;  Revs. 
Dr.  Dewart,  Sutherland,  and  Vicar-General  Rooney  ;  G.  R.  R. 
Cockburn,  M.  P.  ;  Drs.  McLaughlin  and  Gilmour,  M.P.P.'s,  and 
N.  Awrey,  M.P.P.  ;  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock,  M.P.  ;  N.  G.  Bige- 
low,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wild,  A.  MacMurchy,  M.A.  ;  James  McGee 
and  Dr.  Geikie  ;  Professors  Loudon,  Baker,  and  Ramsay  Wright  ; 
Dr.  R.  Keys,  B.A ,  W.  G.  Eakins,  M.A.,  W.  A.  Frost,  M.A.,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  B.A.,  D.  A.  O'SuUivan,  LL.D.,  W.  S.  Lee,  John  Gillespie, 
A.  F.  Pirie,  Surgeon-Major  Keefer,  James  Smith,  W.  Mortimer 
Clark,  President  Mills,  of  Guelph  AgricuUural  College,  W.  H.Van- 
dersmissen,  M.A.,  and  Wm.  Houston,  M.A.  Among  the  medical 
men  present  were  :— Drs.  W.  T.  Aikins,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  ;  J.  H.  Richardson,  L.  Macfarlane,  J.  E,  Graham,  W.  H. 
Aikins,  A.  H.  Wright,  W.  W.  Ogden,  N.  Ogden,  R.  A.  Reeve, 
McPhedran,  Dobie,  E.  E.  King,  Geo.  Acheson,  Oldwrighf,  Thor- 
burn,  Willmott,  Burns,  Daniel,  Clark,  Buchan,  Charles  O'Reilley, 
Shannon,  A.  Richardson,  and  Peters,  of  this  city  ;  also,  Drs. 
Jacques  (Jarvis),  Waters (Cobourg),  Bray  Xhatham),  Mullin  (Ham- 
ilton), Arnott  and  Wichart  (London),  J.  T.  Gilmour,  M.P.P.  (West 
Toronto),  McLaughlin  (Bowman ville),  McAlpine,(Parkhill),Pickard 
(Thamesville),  Forest  (Mt.  Albert),  and  G.  A.  Tye. 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  Mayor,  the  Attorney- General,  the  Minister  of  Education,  Pro- 
fessor Gold  win  Smith,  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash,  Senators  Allan 
and  Macdonald,  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  Rev.  Principals  Caven, 
Castle,  Sheraton  and  Cushing,  F.  Dixon  Craig,  M.P.P.,  Col.  Deni- 
son,  C.  M.  G.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  R  H.  Howard,  Dean  of  McGill 
Medical  Faculty,  Dr.  Bingham,  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Grant, 
Ottawa,  Thomas  Hodgins,  Q.  C,  and  many  others. 

The  following  was  the  toast  list  of  the  evening  : — 

I.  THE  QUEEN. 

After  ample  justice  had  been  done  to  the  excellent  dinner  pro- 
vided, the  Chairman,  President  Wilson,  proposed  the  toast  of 
"  The  Queen, '  which  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

II.  THE  BENCH. 

The  next  toast  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips  Stewart  (Arts  '88). 
This  elicited  replies  from  Chancellor  Boyd,  Judges  Rose  and  Fal- 
conbridge, the  latter  receiving  an  ovation  when  he  rose  to  respond. 

The  Chancellor  referred  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  past  Chan- 
cellors of  the  University  had  graced  the  Bench,  and  hoped  that  a 
Faculty  of  Law  would  soon  be  established,  and  concluded  by  giv- 
ing some  good  advice  to  those  who  were  in,  or  might  in  the  future 
enter,  the  learned  professions. 

Mr.  Justice  Rose,  although  opposed  to  Confederation,  was  still 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Provincial  University,  and 
hoped  that  the  time  would  never  come  when  the  Government 
would  neglect  the  State  College.  He  had  shown  his  confidence  in 
it  by  sending  his  own  son  there.  All  he  asked  for  Victoria —  "  the 
smaller  tree  growing  in  an  adjacent  field  " — was  kindly  sympathy. 

Judge  Falconbridge  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with  Consoli- 


dation, and  ventured  to  prophecy  that,  as  time  went  on,  his  learned 
brother  Rose  would  be  found  on  the  same  side,  fighting  for  the 
Provincial  University. 

III.    UNIVERSITY  FEDERATION  AND    THE    RESTORED  MEDICAL 
FACULTY. 

In  proposing  this,  the  toast  of  the  evening,  President  Wilson 
said  that  the  banquet  had  been  determined  upon  as  one  to  test  the 
federation  of  Arts  and  Medicine.  In  regard  to  the  chairmanship, 
the  question  had  been,  "  Shall  it  be  an  Arts  undergrad,  or  Medical 
undergrad."  It  was  settled  by  his  being  elected  an  undergrad,  and 
he  humourously  reminded  his  hearers  that  he  should  soon  be  21, 
was  thinking  of  growing  a  beard,  and  that  he  had  attained  that 
height  of  undergraduate  perfection  when  he  scorned  the  opinion 
of  dons  and  presidents.  He  spoke  in  this  strain  for  several 
minutes,  and  his  remarks  were  received  with  prolonged  cheering. 
He  touched  on  Confederation,  and  spoke  kindly  of  those  institu- 
tions which  did  not  see  fit  to  come  in.  He  rejoiced  that,  after 
thirty-five  years,  he  was  alive  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

The  responses  to  this  toast  were  made  by  Dean  Aikins,  Dr. 
Bray,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Richardson. 

Dr.  Aikins  spoke  of  the  unions  of  the  different  churches  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  Canada,  and  humorously  referred  to  the 
recent  "  combine  "  of  the  students  of  Knox  and  WyclifFe  to  protect 
some  of  their  freshmen  from  the  severity  of  the  "  Grand  Mufti's  " 
Court.  These  were  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
union  which  they  celebrated  that  evening  was  an  indication  that 
Toronto  University  was  abreast  of  the  times. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Richardson,  the  old  veteran  and  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  old  Medical  Faculty  of  35  years  ago,  gave  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  days  when  Dr.  Beaumont,  "  a 
thorough  gentleman  and  a  skilful  surgeon,"  and  the  .speaker  were 
the  Faculty  and  undergraduate  body,  respectively,  of  the  Medical 
department  of  King's  College !  Dr.  Bray,  of  Chatham,  also 
replied  briefly. 

IV.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AND  SISTER  INSTITUTIONS. 

When  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock  rose  to  reply  to  this  toast  the 
room  rang  with  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  cheers.  He  said  this 
was  an  age  of  union.  All  the  representatives  of  the  different  facul- 
ties seemed  in  favour  of  union.  There  was,  however,  a  certain 
section  of  tlie  undergraduates  not  represented  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  referred  to  the  ladies.  He  was  sure  they  also  would 
be  in  favour  of  union.  He  referred  to  the  recent  elevation  of  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  Toronto  to  high  positions  on  the  Bench, 
and  said  that  this  fact  showed  that  in  one  respect,  at  least,  Toronto 
University  had  done  its  work  thoroughly  and  well.  He  hoped 
some  day  that  Trinity  Medical  School  also  would  co-operate  with 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Geikie,  Dean  of  Trinity  Medical  School,  was  received  with 
applause,  and  certainly  made  the  happiest  speech  of  the  evening. 
He  said  this  was  a  nuptial  banquet,  celebrating  the  marriage  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  medical  faculty.  The  medical 
faculty  was  the  female  contracting  party,  because  it  was  the  one 
which  changed  its  name.  If  Trinity  had  entered  matrimony,  the 
University  would  have  been  indicted  for  bigamy.  He  was  glad 
that  the  old-time  feeling  of  hostility  that  had  once  existed  between 
the  schools  had  given  place  to  one  of  entire  cordiality.  He  thought 
the  position  that  Trinity  had  chosen  was  a  wise  one,  of  benefit  to 
that  school  and  to  the  university  with  which  it  was  affiliated,  because 
one  great,  large  school  would,  he  thought,  be  too  much  for  one 
management.  The  secret  cf  the  present  unanimity  he  attributed 
to  the  Central  Board  of  the  Medical  Council. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland,  repreienting  Victoria  University,  offered 
his  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  addition  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  hoped  yet  to  see  connected  with  it  the  faculties  of  law 
and  theology. 

V.  GRADUATES     AND    UNDERGRADUATES     OF  SISTER 
INSTITUTIONS. 

This  toast  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Langford,  (medicine  88), 
and  elicited  replies  from  James  Mills,  M.A,  President  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  who  spoke  warmly  in  behalf  of  Con- 
federation, and  said  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  it 
would  be  thought  as  profitable  and  necessary  to  turn  out  good 
farmers  as  it  was  to  furnish  good  professional  men. 

The  Undergraduate  Representatives  of  the  Sister  Colleges  were: 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Chalmers,  of  McGill ;  Whitney  and  Morden, 
of  Queen's  ;  Houston  and  Harris,  of  Trinity  ;  H.  Langford,  of 
Victoria,  and  Kennedy,  of  the  Western,  London.  All  spoke  of  the 
good  feeling  existing  between  students  all  over  the  Dominion,  and 
>:onveyed  the  congratulations  of  their  respective  colleges  to  their 
brethren  of  Toronto  University. 

VI.  THE  TORONTO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
was  proposed  by  A.  H.  Holliday  (medicine  '89)  and  elicited  a  shoit 
reply  from  the  popular  head  of  that  excellent  institution.  Dr. 
Charles  O'Reilley,  who  referred  to  the  recent  movement  for  hospi- 
tal extension,  the  value  of  hospital  training  for  medical  men,  and 
the  marvellous  progress  that  he  had  observed  in  the  Toronto 
medical  schools  since  he  had  come  to  live  in  this  city. 
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VII.  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES  OF  TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hubbard  (Arts  '88)  proposed  this  toast,  which  was  re" 
sponded  to  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Richardson,  Messrs.  Ross  and  Grant  for 
Medicine,  and  Messrs.  Waldron  and  Wood  for  Arts.  Dr.  Will- 
mott  replied  for  the  Dental  College. 

VIII.  THE  LADIES,  brought  forth  an  excellent  response  from  Mr. 
J.  McLeod  (Medicine). 

The  last  toast,  not  on  the  list,  but  none  the  less  worthy,  was  that 
of  "  Mr.  Mark  H.  Irish."  The  proprietor  of  the  "  Rossin  "  was 
greeted  warmly  on  rising  to  respond.  He  assured  the  students  of 
Toronto  University  of  the  great  satisfaction  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment had  afforded  him,  and  said  that  it  had  been  the  most  or- 
derly and  well-conducted  dinner  in  the  history  of  the  "  Rossin." 
He  hoped  to  see  the  students  there  often  in  the  future,  and  prom- 
ised to  extend  the  dining-hall  to  the  Bay  if  necessary. 

And  thus  was  brought  to  a  close  the  most  largely  attended,  most 
representative,  and  most  enjoyable  dinner  which  the  students  of 
Toronto  University  have  ever  held.  Over  300  persons  were  present, 
including  about  60  invited  guests.  The  dinner  was  good,  the  order 
excellent,  the  speeches  timely  and  in  good  taste,  and  the  spirit  of 
good-fellowship  strong  and  hearty.  May  it  be  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  such  festive  gatherings  ! 

The  Literary  Society  met  in  Moss  Hall  on  Friday,  Nov.  25.  On 
account  of  the  IntercoUiate  debate  at  Osgoode  Hall  and  several 
other  attractions  in  the  city  the  gathering  was  small.  President 
Creelman  occupied  the  chair.  It  was  decided  to  hold  no  more 
public  debates  during  the  Michaelmas  term.  The  debate  was 
upon  the  question  "That  property  qualification  should  not  be 
required  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise."  Messrs.  E.  Mortimer, 
D.  A.  Burgess,  J.  McNichol  and  G.  Waldron  spoke  m  favour  of 
the  resolution,  while  Messrs.  W.  Prendergast,  W.  Clarke,  E.  G. 
Rykert  and  A.  T.  Kirkpatrick  opposed  it.  The  President  decided 
that  the  affirmative  had  the  better  of  the  argument,  and  asked  for 
a  show  of  hands  for  and  against  universal  suffrage,  which,  when 
given,  was  in  its  favour.  Notices  of  motion  were  given  by  Messrs. 
C.  S.  Coatsworth,  A.  T.  Hunter,  W.  F.  Hull,  F.  J.  Steen,  G. 
Waldron  and  F.  B.  MacNamara,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  lively 
discussion  will  ensue  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  on  Dec.  20th. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Society.— A  regular  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Nov.  29th,  in  the 
West  End  Lecture  Room.  The  President,  Mr.  T.  Mulvey,  B.A., 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  McGowan  gave  an  excellent  paper  on 
the  properties  of  the  "Nine  Point  Circle."  Mr.  D.  Hull  read  a 
very  interesting  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of  Lagrange.  The 
General  Committee  were  instructed  to  have  a  new  edition  of  the 
Regulations  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Society  printed.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Sccieiy  a  paper  on  "  The  Music  of  Colour  " 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  C.  McKay,  B.A.,  and  physical  experiments 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A. 


Natural  Science  Association. — The  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  Nov.  24,  at  4  30  p.m  ,  in  the  West 
End  Lecture  Room.  The  President,  Dr.  Ellis,  occupied  the  chair. 
Prof  R.  Ramsay  Wright  delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on 
"  Modern  Phrenology.''  This  was  illustrated  by  means  of  sciop- 
ticon  views  of  the  human  brain.  The  speaker  pointed  out  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  what  is  generally  kncwn  as  "  Phrenology," 
and  gave  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  towards  true  localization. 
The  discussion  which  followed  elicited  a  number  of  curious  facts 
relating  to  brain  injuries  from  which  no  serious  effects  had  been 
observed  to  follow.  All  present  were  delighted  with  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  subject  was  presented.  Mr.  McMurchy  was 
elected  Second  Year  representative  on  the  General  Committee  for 
the  present  year.  Mr.  Boustead  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Association. 


Last  Monday  evening  there  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  which  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Club  has  yet  enjoyed.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  the 
works  of  Charles  Dickens,  and,  consequently,  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  others,  the  hall  being  filled.  Miss 
Eastwood  opened  the  programme  by  an  excellent  essay  on  "David 
Copperfield,"  the  favourite  child  of  Dickens'  fancy.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boultbee  followed  with  an  essay  on  "  Novels  and  Novels  in  Gen- 
eral," maintaining  the  defence  of  that  form  of  literature  as  both 
instructive  and  strictly  democratic.  The  President  then  introduced 
Miss  E.  Wetheiald,  a  graduate  of  Philadelphia  School  of  Oratory, 
who  favoured  the  audience  with  a  reading,  which  was  well  received. 
"  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  was  the  subject  of  the  last  essay,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  McMichael.  At  the  request  of  the  Society,  Miss 
Wetherald  gave  another  reading,  "  Rubenstein's  Piano  ; "  and 
after  the  President  had  tendered  to  her  the  thanks  of  the  Club,  the 
meeting  broke  up.  The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  will  be  "Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Works."  Mr.  Sqiiair  will  give  an  address  on  Hugo, 
Mr.  C.  E.  'Saunders  an  essay  on  Ruy  Bias,  and  Mr.  McLeay  a 
reading.  There  will  also  be  another  reading,  which  has  not  yet 
been  provided  for. 


The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Temperance  League  for  the 
year  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  attendance  was  very  good.  The  Honourary  President,  Mr. 
Dale,  occupied  the  chair,  and  with  him,  on  the  platform,  were  Dr. 
Wilson  and  the  Bishop  of  Huron.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Dale,  who  introduced  Bishop  Baldwin.  The  address  delivered 
was  exceedingly  earnest,  as  well  as  interesting.  The  speaker  com- 
menced by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  having  a  definite  plan 
in  life.  He  shewed  that  the  men  who  made  their  mark  upon  the 
world  were  not  those  who  drifted  along  with  it,  but  those  whose 
path  lay  athwart  it.  The  illustrations  used  to  enforce  these  truths 
were  very  happy  and  effective.  He  then  went  on  to  state  three 
reasons  for  being  a  total  abstainer ;first,on  the  ground  of  economy; 
secondly,  on  the  ground  of  sympathy  ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  ground 
of  religion.  Each  of  these  points  was  very  clearly  presented,  the 
illustrations  used  being  especially  good.  Dr.  Wilson  then  said  a 
few  words,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  students  would  give  practi- 
cal application  to  their  temperance  principles  at  the  Annual 
Dinner.  Mr.  Dale  thanked  the  Bishop,  in  the  name  of  the 
League,  for  his  kindness  in  addressing  them.  What  had  been  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  close. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  The  Varsity  records  the  death  of 
Robert  J.  Leslie,  B.A.  Mr.  Leslie  entered  college  in  1880,  and 
pursued  the  course  in  Metaphysics  until  his  graduation  in  1884. 
Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  Toronto,  and  had  just  passed  his  final 
examinations  when  he  was  seized  with  an  acute  attack  of  pneumo- 
nia, which,  combined  with  typhoid  fever,  proved  fatal  on  Monday 
morning  last.  "  Bob"  was  a  general  favourite  with  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  he  is  remembered  by  many  among  them  as  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  all  college  institutions  and  undertakings.  He 
was  kind  and  genial  in  manner,  a  hard-working  student,  but 
ever  ready  to  take  his  part  in  anything  in  which  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  the  College  or  the  undergraduates  was  concerned. 
To  his  parents  and  friends  The  Varsity  offers  its  respectful  sym- 
pathy, in  which  it  is  joined  by  many  who  will  long  cherish  his 
memory,  and  regret  his  early  death. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Cos  Ingeniorum  Society  of  McMaster 
Hall  was  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  25.  The  programme  consisted  of 
the  President's  inaugural  address,  a  humorous  reading  entitled 
"  The  Tragedy  at  Sloan's,"  a  chorus  by  the  Society,  and  a  very 
interesting  debate  on  the  subject.  Resolved  that  patty  government 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  The  speakers  for  the  affirma- 
tive were  Messss.  McCrimmon  and  Chute;  for  the  negative, 
Messrs.  Woodruff  and  McLean.  The  decision  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative.  The  Critic  made  an  instructive  resume,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Philp,  B.A.  '87,  has  a  position  in  the  publishing  house 
of  J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

One  of  the  University  students  in  Knox  College  gave  an  "At 
Home  "  to  his  class-mates  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  ■will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Uniitersi/y  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  ijtterests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  JDepartmetit  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  maiti  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  ifiteresl  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

A  Song.    F.  W.  P. 
Major  Sinclair's  Romance.    C.  M.  C. 
A  Sonnet  in  Prose.  Henri. 
The  Student  as  a  Social  Unit.    Phillips  Stewart. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 
Mr.  Justice  Falconbridge. 
Sir  William  Dawson's  Address. 
Literary  Notes. 

Communication. 
Hazing.    F.  J.  Steen. 
Changes  in  the  Arts  Curriculum.    Wm.  Houston. 

Round  the  Table. 
University  and  College  ^Tews. 
Di- Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  best.  53  KING  ST.  WEST 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  ot  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  everj'  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va, 


HATS   THAT  R  HATS. 


WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Are  showing  the  finest  stock  of  Hats 
in  the  city. 

Imported  from  the  best  English  and 
American  makers. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Furs  of  all  kinds. 

WRIGHT  &  CO., 

55  King  Street  East 


E 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rinters 


and 


Publishers 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


HO  KAINOS. 
He  was  young  and  fresh,  and  new  to  the  life 

To  which  by  his  course  he  was  led, 
He  was  full  of  Homerical  phrases  of  love, 

And  thus  to  his  girl  once  he  said. 

"  O  I  high-born  and  beautiful  cheeked  Helen, 

Goddess  of  women,  divine, 
Fair-haired,  white-armed  and  well-rounded, 

Oh,  say,  will  you  ever  be  mine  ?" 

But  he  drew  back  in  wildest  emotion, 

And  at  her  feet  almost  expired, 
For  she  said,  with  a  yawn  at  the  notion, 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  you  make  me  feel  tired." 

J.  L.  S. 

WANTED  HIM  TO  DIE   BEFORE  CORN 
PLANTING, 

Farmerjjoner's  brother,  residing  out  in  In- 
diana, has  been  sick  all  winter,  and  several 
times  he  was  expected  to  die.  He  lives,  how- 
ever; but  if  he  has  any  regard  for  his  brother 
here  he  will  die  within  a  few  weeks,  for 
Joner  wrote  out  to  him  a  few  days  ago  : 

"  Brother  Bill:  Dear  Sir,— If  you  in- 
tend to  die  anyways  soon  before  next  winter, 
you'd  accommodate  me  by  not  puttin'  it  off 
till  too  late  in  the  spring,  'cause  if  you  don't 
die  afore  corn  plantin'  time  I  can't  come  out 
to  the  funeral.  Give  my  love  to  Manner  and 
the  children.  Your  brother  John." — Ken- 
tucky State  Journal. 


THE  CONCISE  IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  It  stands  first — and  by  a  long  interval  — 
among  all  the  one-volume  English  dictionaries 
hitherto  published." — Academy,  London,  Eng. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  64  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  the  Canadian  publishers  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  DicTioNARv.have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  copies  of  it  may 
be  obtained  from  their  representative,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hardy,  of  University  College.  In 
accuracy  and  modernness  of  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  lateness  of  its  etymological 
information,  and  in  completeness  of  vocabu- 
lary, as  well  as  in  cheapness  of  price.  The 
Concise  Imperial  has  no  superior.  The 
readers  of  The  Varsity  areinvited  to  send  to 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Co.  for  descriptive  circulars. 


VARSITT  BOOK. 

THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  iu  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess^a  copy|of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  "edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  ouce, 
W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
a  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  N  ail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respectfully  soUciad 
Near  Tonga  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


tr  LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 

teachee  of  elocution. 

For  clasees  or  private  lessons  apply. 

225  ONTARIO  STREET,      -      -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Bossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 

UNIVERSlfToT  TORONTO 


STUDENTS'  :SON6  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toiouto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  uscfni  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  ia 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  m  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I  SUCKLING  &  SON 

Music  PubllBhera,  107  Yonge  Street. 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  -  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO, 


to 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT- 


S.  R.  HANNA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


(gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Pariours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 

Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Oid  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 
21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 

TORONTO. 

And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  "Wines  and 
Liquors, 


-:  Labatt's   and    other   Ales.  :- 


Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30yrs.  old 

J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  rrost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


"  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  said  a 
public  man,  with  a  groan,  ivhen  he  saw  his 
portrait  in  an  illustrated  newspaper. 

too  much  sweetness. 
A  bride  and  groom  went  off  on  a  honey- 
moon lately,  and  spent  a  long,  delicious  week 
alone  together.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  of 
uninterrupted  bliss,  the  bride,  one  afternoon, 
seated  by  the  cosy,  quiet  fireside,  said:  "  My 
dear,  we  are  very,  very  happy,  but  would  it 
not  be  pleasant  if  a  friend  should  drop  in  on 
us  for  a  little  while  ?"  "  Indeed,  yes,"  said 
the  bridegroom  with  fervour,  "  or — even  an 
enemy." — Buffalo  Commercial. 

HERR  YAGER  ON  FRIENDS. 
"  Youm  gan't  someeferytimes  dell  who  vas 
a  friendt,"  said  Herr  Yager.  "  A  friendt  in 
deedt  vas  a  friendt  vhat  do  somedings  goot 
fur  a  feller  mitoud  bay.  I  sooner  no  friendt 
got  as  a  hybocritter  friendt,  fur  instinct  like 
dem  gandidates  vhat  your  vote  vant.  Dem 
all  der  times  say  :  'Mr.  Yager,  I  vas  peen 
alvays  a  goot  friendt  mit  you.'  And  den  1 
say  :  '  How  I  know  dose  ?  Youm  nefer  me 
some  monies  got  lended  mitoud  inderest.' 
Dot  pringed  dem  to  deir  puttermilk,  hain't 
it  ? " — Kentucky  State  Journal. 

NO  WONDER  HE  MADE  A  NERVOUS  PRAYER. 

"  I  declare  for't,  I  never  saw  or  heard  a 
man  make  so  nervous  a  prayer  as  Brother 
 did  the  other  evening,"  said  one  King- 
ston City  man  to  another  the  other  morning. 
"  Danged  if  I  didn't  think  he'd  break  clean 
down  at  one  time." 

"  And  no  wonder  he  was  so  worked  up," 
was  the  reply.  "  Why,  a  mouse  ran  up  the 
man's  trousers  just  as  he  started  in  on  the 
prayer,  and  he  had  to  let  the  critter  play  hide 
and  seek  there  or  else  break  down  com- 
pletely.   His  wife  is  deathly  afraid  of  mice, 

and  Brother  knew  mighty  well  there'd 

be  fun  and  a  regular  panic  if  he  shook  the 
critter  out  where  she'd  catch  sight  of  it,  so 
he  bore  the  affliction  like  a  little  man  till  the 
amen  came,  and  then  he  grabbed  that  parti- 
cular part  of  his  trousers  leg  that  held  the 
mouse.  He  showed  the  half  dead  critter  to 
me  when  we  were  leaving  the  church,  and  I 
laughed  till  I  cried  over  the  story." — King- 
ston Freeman. 

The  butler  in  a  wealthy  residence  under- 
took to  explain  to  the  plumber  the  repairs 
necessary  in  the  dining  room.  The  lady  of 
the  house  appeared  and  rebuked  the  butler, 
in  the  presence  of  the  plumber,  for  not  lock- 
ing up  the  silver  plate,  whereupon  the 
plumber  called  his  boy,  and  directed  him  to 
take  his  watch  and  chain  and  all  the  cents 
he  had  in  his  pocket  home  for  safe  keeping, 
as  he  had  evidently  come  to  a  house  where 
some  one  could  not  be  trusted.  We  com- 
mend the  plumber  for  his  presence  of  mind, 
as  he  evidently  valued  his  good  time-keeping 
watch  bought  from  Trowern,  the  Jeweller, 
171  Yonge  St. 


"NT  EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishsrs'  closest  rates. 


M  cAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

^— '  Aiiii  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  Butlard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  tl3.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

V^.  M.  COOPERTe^Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

L.  &   J,  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  S4  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


COX  &  CO. 

Stcck  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^"^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  75c. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books. 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank,  TORONTQ. 
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^oiiD       h:  o  s  i=>  h:     T  E. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  oi  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally'recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic  esneciallv 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc. ,  etc."  '  ' 

For  "Wakefulness. 


extreme 


Ur.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER.  Buflfalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness 
•me  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  '  ' 


In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  neve 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  meases  ol  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especiallv  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  "  *^  ' 

Invigorating,       Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFOrd  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
BEWARE   OE   liVlIT  ATIOjVS. 

FrofessionsLl  Oa,rcis. 


Legal 


BIAKE,  LASH,  CASSEL8  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
t«r8,  (fee,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonga  Streets,  Toronto. 


Edward  Blake,  Q.C., 
/.A.  Laeh,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  B.  CasEels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  CasBels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFOBD,  BROOKE  &  GREEN,  Barristers, 
Solicitors,  &c.  Toronto  and  Satton  West, 
Ontario.  No.  10  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto.  Main 
street,  Sutton  West. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.  G.  H.  C.  Brooke.  A.  C.  P.  Bculton. 


MOSS.HOTLES  <k  AYLT^SWORTH,  and  MOSS, 
BABWICK  &  FRANKS,  Barristers,  <fec. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Douglas  Armour.  H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAB, 
MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


OUver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas.Lacgton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C  K.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LEB,  HOSKIN  &  CBEELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors ,  (tc.  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C., 
F.  W.  Harcoxirt, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  R.  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement. 
W.  B.  Raymond. 


Legal. 


DELAMERE,  REESOK,   ENGLISH  &  BOS^, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Beesor. 
C.  C.  Boss. 


COYNE    &  MANN,  Barristers,    SoUcitors,  &c 
Office,  Talboi  Street,  Bisdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BAREISTEB,  Solicitor 
Conveyance/,  &c. 


Medical. 


JQ^B.  PETEB  H.  BBYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J~^E.  W.  B,  NESBITT,  B  A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COB.  McCAUL. 
Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


McCallom's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
Money  to  Loan. 


"^jiy^TLLIAM  F.  W.  CBEELMAN, 

BaBHISTEB,  SOLICITOB,   NOTARY  PUBLIC,  ETC. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[i.,ate  Mr.  H.  San^field  Macdonald.] 

H*ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BAREISTEES. 
C  C  i:  N  W  A  L  L 


^y^^   NATTRBSS,  M.D.,  C  M.,  M.E.C.S.,  iiing. 


COB.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


haslitt 


G. 


G.  S.  LEND  SET, 

BABRISTER,  SOLICIfOE,  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TOBONTO  STiiEBT, 
Toronto. 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
129^TONGE  ST.,  Cobneb  of  ANNE  STREET. 


G. 


S.  CAESAB, 


DENTAL  SURGEON. 


Offiee— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 

jS"Telephone  oommuaication 
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gTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 

346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm) 
TORONTO. 


J^OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(coimer  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Laiv  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


■TBI 


S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 


GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furnisliiu^S' 

Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

T  413  Tonge  Street,  New  T.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


He  had  lent  his  stylographic  pen  to  direct 
an  envelope. 

She  :  "  Oh,  doesn't  it  write  beautifully  ? 
I  dtclare  I'm  in  love  wi>h  this  pen." 

He  :  "  Im  in  love  with  the  holder." 

She  saw  the  "  point." 

WHEN  BISHOP  GOE  WAS  A  CURATE. 

The  following  incident  was  related  by  the 
Bishop  of  Melbourne.  We  give  it  in  his 
lordship's  own  words,  as  nearly  as  possible  : 

"  A  good  many  of  my  parishioners,  at  the 
time  to  which  I  refer,  were  bargees,  who 
were  notorious  for  their  dirty,  intemperate, 
and  improvident  habits.  One  day  a  bargee 
called  at  the  parsonage  and  told  me  that 
Jim  the  Slogger  wanted  me  to  call  and 
'  sprinkle  his  kid,'  by  which  he  meant  to 
baptize  the  baby. 

"At  the  time  appointed  I  called  at  Jim's 
house,  or  hut,  rather,  and  was  admitted.  It 
consisted  of  one  room,  and  had  one  door  and 
one  small  window.  No  sooner  was  I  fairly 
inside  than  Jim  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Then  the  following  dia- 
logue was  carried  on  between  us  : — 

"  '  Be  you  the  parson  come  to  sprinkle  my 
kid  ? ' 

"  '  I  am  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and 
I  have  come  to  baptize  your  child.' 

"  '  Yer  can't  sprinkle  that  kid  till  you  and 
me  have  had  a  fight,  parson.' 

" '  I  did  not  come  to  fight,  I  came  to  bap- 
tize your  baby.' 

"  '  I  says  what  I  means,  and  I  means  what 
I  says  ;  yer  don't  go  out  of  this  place,  and 
yer  don't  sprinkle  the  kid,  till  you  and  me 
have  a  tussle.' 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  looked  at  the  door 
and  the  window,  and  saw  there  was  no  course 
before  me  but  to  give  in  to  Jim's  request.  When 
at  college  I  had,  with  most  of  the  other  stu- 
dents, practised  the  noble  art  of  self-defence. 
I  had  put  cn  the  gloves,  and  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  Cornish  fling.  'AH  right, 
Jim,'  I  answered,  '  we'll  see  who  is  the  best 
man.'  The  battle  was  not  very  long  nor  se- 
vere. Watching  my  opportunity  I  gave  Jim 
a  smart  blow  on  the  ear,  and  down  he  went 
like  a  log.  After  a  time  he  sat  up  and  mut- 
tered, '  Yes,  he's  the  fellow  for  me,  he's  the 
right  sort  of  parson,  knows  a  thing  or  two. 
Law  !  what  a  whack  that  was  ;  right  on  the 
ear-hole,  too.  Ii's  stinging  yet,  parson,'  said 
he,  looking  up,  for  he  had  been  sitting  on 
the  floor  ;  '  you're  the  parson  for  me  ;  you 
shall  sprinkle  my  kid  now.  Molly,  get  a  basin 
and  some  water.' 

"  Molly,  who  had  been  looking  steadily  all 
the  time,  got  what  was  wanted,  and  the  child 
was  baptized.  Next  Sunday,  I  saw  a  man 
at  church  whom  I  did  not  recognize.  I  found 
it  was  my  pugilistic  friend,  Jim  the  Slogger, 
who  had  washed  his  face,  the  first  time  for 
many  a  long  day.  He  seemed  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  service.  Next  Sunday  about  a 
dozen  more  bargees  came  with  Jim,  all  with 
clean  faces,  and  all  very  attentive.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  encounter  with  Jim  was 
the  beginning  of  a  better' and  purer  life  for 
him  and  his  wife,  and  lor  his  fellow  bargees 
too.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  carnal  wea- 
pons have  done  spiritual  work." 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St. 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
^  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for- 
all  college  games. 
Speolal  Disooxints- 

COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 

JOHN  MELLON  -  308  SPADiNA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
On  ly  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


^LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

E.  THEO.  TTNDALL,  B.O.,! 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

Private  and  class  instmction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Ecgagements  for  addreeses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects.  Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 


591  Broadway  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Patent 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  and 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce- 
lebrated Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

t^More  than  40  years  estab 
lished  in  this  line  of  business' 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO->   Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET. 


-    440  Yoiig:e  Street- 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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THE  PENANCE    OF  SIR  GILDO. 


Idly  on  an  'sland  shore, 

Gazing  out  upon  the  sea, 

Hearing  bat  the  distaut  roar, 
And  the  dull  monotony 
Of  the  breaking  waves  as  they 
Tossing  o'er  each  other  play, 
Stood  the  Knight  of  my  lay. 


Troubled  was  Sir  Gildo's  brow, 

Passed  a  cloud  across  his  face. 

Ah  !  his  form  is  bended  now. 

Silver  sheen  has  ta'en  the  place 
Of  the  jet  that  could  not  stay, 
And  the  lone  Kniglit's  beard  is  grey, 
For  his  years  pass  away. 

nr.  • 

He  is  dreaming  of  his  youth. 

Of  the  songs  that  he  had  sung 

With  a  loved  one,  for  in  sooth 

He  had  loved  when  he  was  young, 
He  had  joined  in  laui;hter  gay. 
Sorrow  on  his  head  ne'er  lay. 
But  tbose  years  passed  away. 


Till  the  Knight  is  thoughtful  grown. 

And  the  laughin-i  eyes  that  found 

Answer  to  the  love  they  own 

Hurt  and  wounded  seek  the  ground, 
Wisdom  high  will  not  to-day 
Homage  due  to  Beauty  pay, 
"touihful  years  pass  away. 


And  his  heart  is  colder  turned — 
Lured  by  a  maiden  cold 

In  whose  breast  no  passion  burned, 

(For  the  maiden's  name  was  Gold), 
Will  the  Knight  for  her  betray 
Love  he  sware  to  Beauty  ?  Say, 
Shall  Life  thus  pass  away  ? 


But  he  touched  her  silken  dress. 

Slowly  trod  her  marble  halls, 

Vainly  sought  for  happiness 

Pent  witiiin  those  lofty  walls. 
God  !  the  thought — a  Knight  to  pay 
Court  to  Mammon,  and  to  pray 
For  what  soon  flies  away. 


Slow  on  the  island  broke  the  sea. 

Sadly  the  Knight  but  calmly — 

Blue  eyes  laugh  no  more  for  me, 
I  have  wedded  solitude, 
This  the  penance  I  must  pay." 
Eeader,  hear  the  ballad  say, 
"  Gather  roses  while  ye  may 
For  the  years  pass  away.' 


Good. 


T.  A.  G. 


THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  NEW  POETRY. 

Ever  since  Matthew  Arnold   wrote  his  now  famous 
lines — 

"  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born. 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head, 
Like  these,  on  earth,  I  wait  forlorn," — 

we  have  been  are  accustomed  to  think  that  our  lot 
has  been  cast  in  evil  days,  that  it  is  an  age  without  an 
epoch,  that  the  old  literature  is  dead,  and  that  the  rope 
that  spans  the  chasmic  break  is  one  of  sand.  True  it  is 
that  the  new  Music  is  said  to  have  come,  and  to  have  cast 
an  eternal  shadow  upon  Beethoven,  Handel,  Mozart. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets  have  put  new  tunes  to  their 
words,  and  if  the  wine  and  the  bottle  do  not  always  fit,  it 
is  one  of  the  inevitable  accidents  of  change.  But  in  art 
the  world  is  at  a  standstill;  not  even  the  Pre  Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  availed  to  evolve  a  new  order  by  modelling  upon 
the  old;  and  its  principal  members,  Millais,  Dante  Rossetti 
and  Holman  Hunt,  finally  departed  from  their  early  faith. 
And  thus,  say  the  critics,  is  our  condition  in  the  field  of 
poetry.  Our  present  divinities  are  set  at  nought.  Tenny- 
son is  a  copyist,  and  when  not,  his  muse  is  feminine  and 
sometimes  feeble.  Browning  is  a  philosopher  in  tones. 
Swinburne  is  a  colourist,  who  paints  but  women,  and  them 
in  scarlet.    Morris  tells 

"  A  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay. 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day." 

Thus  it  is  that  Matthew  Arnold  sings: — 

"  Achillea  ponders  in  his  tent : 
The  kings  of  modern  thought  are  dumb  ; 
Silent  they  are,  though  not  content, 
And  wait  to  see  the  future  come." 

And  again  he  says  : — 

"  Tour  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead. 
Your  social  order  too  1 
Where  tarries  He,  the  Power  who  said, 
See,  I  make  all  things  new  ? 

"  the  past  is  out  of  date. 

The  future  not  yet  born  ; 
And  who  can  be  alone  elate 
While  the  world  lies  forlorn  ?  " 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  age  differs  from 
its  predecessors.  It  waits  to  welcome  the  new  tide  of 
song.  Its  neck  is  craned  to  catch  the  first  strains,  be  they 
the  heralding  song  of 

"  The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day," 

or  mutterings  of  the  far-off  thunder  of  a  new  announce- 
ment. Whatever  be  the  signs,  it  is  determined  not  to 
miss  thein  ;  and  so  its  literary  scouts  have  been  sent  out 
to  scan  the  horizon,  to  listen  for  the  echo  of  the  voice  and 
to  announce  to  us,  when  found,  the  incarnation  of  new 
poetic  spirit. 

Two  of  these  scouts  have  recently  come  in  from  their 
search.  As  we  advance  to  ask,  What  cheer  ?  we  remark 
the  flush  of  haste  with  which  they  approach  to  vent  the 
news,  the  eye  of  each  bright  with  the  promise  of  a  secret 
unrevealed.    The  first,  by  name  W.  M.  Rossetti,  whispers 
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in  our  ear  : — "  Long  have  I  listened  for  the  voice,  but  at 
last  I  have  heard  it.  It  is  as  yet  a  wilderness  voice,  but 
it  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound.  I  know  by  heart  the 
old  songs  and  the  old  voices  ;  this  is  the  voice  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Future  " — and  he  stoops  to  breathe  low  the 
name.  After  him  Robert  Buchanan,  who  says : — "I 
know  the  music  of  the  past,  and  of  the  present,  and  of 
them  I  weary.  I  have  heard  the  echo  of  the  '  yet  to  be  ' 
and  the  singing  has  soothed  me.  I  come  to  celebrate  the 
singer  of  the  future," — he  too  breathes  low  the  name.  Nor 
does  each  whisper  differently.  It  is  true  that  Swin- 
burne has  leapt  the  gulf  between  the  old  and  new,  draw- 
ing with  him  the  thread  of  Victor  Hugo's  reputation  ;  but 
his  position  as  a  critic  has  gained  nothing  by  this  display 
of  agility  as  a  literary  acrobat.  We  turn  with  more  re- 
spect to  Rossetti  and  Buchanan,  whose  judicial  utterances 
have  gained  them  a  wide  reputation  in  the  field  of  letters. 
When  they  announce  to  the  world  that  its  new  poet  has 
come  and  that  his  name  is  Walt  Whitman,  we  are  bound 
to  listen  with  reverence  due  to  what  they  would  say  of  the 
new  divinity. 

First,  then,  for  Mr.  Rossetti's  opinion.  He  says  that 
Walt  Whitman  "occupies  at  the  present  moment  a  unique 
position  on  the  globe,  and  one  which,  even  in  past  times, 
can  have  been  occupied  by  only  an  infinitesimally  small 
number  of  men.  He  is  the  one  who  entertains  and  pro- 
fesses respecting  himself  the  grave  conviction  that  he  is 
the  actual  and  prospective  founder  of  a  new  poetic  litera- 
ture, and  a  great  one — a  literature  proportional  to  the 
material  vastness  and  the  unmeasured  destinies  of  America. 
He  believes  that  the  Columbus  of  the  Continent,  or  the 
Washington  of  the  States,  was  not  more  truly  than  himself 
the  patron  and  founder  and  upbuilder  of  this  America." 

In  this  large-hearted  estimate  Walt  Whitman  would 
probably  concur.  In  my  copy  of  his  works  I  find  the 
following,  often  reiterated  throughout  the  book  with  vary- 
ing phraseology  : — 

"  See,  projected  through  time. 
For  me  an  audience  interminable, 
Successions  of  men,  Americanos,  a  hundred  millions ; 
W  ith  faces  turned  sideways  or  backward  toward  me  to  listen, 
With  eyes  retrospective  towards  me." 

"Americanos!  conquerors!  marches  humanitarisn  ; 
Foremost !    Century  marches  1    Libertad  !   March  1 
For  you  a  programme  of  chants  !  ' 

"  In  the  year  80  of  the  States, 
My  tongue,  eve  y  atom  of  my  blood,  formed  from  this  soil,  this 
air, 

Born  here  of  parents  born  here,  from  parents  the  same,  and 

their  parents  the  same, 
I,  now  thirty-six  old,  in  perfect  health,  begin. 
Hoping  to  cease  not  till  death." 

In  another  place  we  find  : — 

"  For  your  life  adhere  to  me  ; 
Of  all  men  of  the  earth,  I  only  can  unloose  you  and  toughen 
yo  1. 

None  Lave  understood  you,  b.t  I  understand  you. 
I  have  the  idea  of  all,  and  am  all,  and  believe  in  all. 
Within  me  latitude  widens,  longitude  lengthens." 

"  I  celebrate  myself," 

Here  is  a  short  summary  of  what  Mr.  Rossetti  has  said 
about  this  prophet  of  the  new  cult  :  "  His  poem  is,  par 
excellence,  the  modern  poem.  ...  It  forms  incompar- 
ably the  largest  performance  of  our  period  in  poetry.  .  . 
He  breaks  with  all  precedent.  .  .  .  His  work  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  stand  as  archetypal  for  many  future 
poetic  efforts.  The  entire  book  may  be  called  the  paean  of 
the  natural  man.  .  .  .  This  most  remarkable  poet  is 
the  founder  of  American  poetry,  rightly  to  be  called,  and 
the  most  sonorous  poetic  voice  of  the  tangibilities  of  actual 
and  prospective  democracy.  ...  I  sincerely  believe 
him  to  be  of  the  order  of  great  poets,  and  by  no  means  of 
pretty  good  ones.  ...  I  believe  that  Whitman  is  one 
of  the  huge,  as  yet  mainly  unrecognized,  forces  of  our  time 


— privileged  to  evoke,  in  a  country  hitherto  still  asking  for 
its  poet,  a  fresh,  athletic  and  American  poetry,  and  pre- 
destined to  be  traced  up  to  by  generation  after  generation 
of  believing  and  ardent  disciples.  .  .  .  His  voice  will 
one  day  be  potential  or  magisterial  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken — this  is  to  say,  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  in  his  own  American  hemisphere,  the  utter- 
most avators  of  democracy  will  confess  him  not  more  their 
announcer  than  their  inspirer." 

Hear  also  what  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  likewise  condensed:: 
"  Walt  Whitman  is  already  exercising  on  the  youth  of 
America  an  influence  similar  to  that  exercised  by  Socrates 
over  the  youth  of  Greece,  or  by  Raleigh  over  the  young 
chivalry  of  England.  In  a  word,  he  has  become  a  Sacer 
vates — his  ministry  is  admitted  by  palpable  live  disciples. 
.  .  .  We  are  in  concert  with  those  who  believe  his  to 
be  a  genuine  ministry,  large  in  its  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, and  abundant  in  capabilities  for  good.  .  .  .  He 
professes  to  sow  the  first  seeds  of  an  indigenous  literature 
by  putting  in  music  the  fleshly  yearnings  of  the  cosmical 
man.  .  .  .  He  sees  in  the  American  future  the 
grandest  realization  of  centuries  of  idealism.  .  .  . 
Thoughts  crowd  so  thick  upon  him  that  he  has  no  time 
to  seek  their  artistic  equivalent  ;  he  utters  his  thoughts  in 
any  way,  and  his  expressions  gain  accidental  beauty  from 
the  glamour  of  his  sympathy.  .  .  .  He  is  inspired. 
.  .  .  In  actual  living  force,  in  grip  and  muscle,  he  has 
no  actual  equal  among  contemporaries.  He  is  the  voice 
of  which  America  stood  most  in  need.  .  .  .  He  is  the 
clear  forerunner  of  the  great  American  poet,  long  longed 
for,  often  propliesied." 

Against  these  words  who  dare  lift  up  his  voice  ?  If  he 
dared,  he  might  not  for  want  of  breath.  But  too  much 
space  has  already  been  occupied.  In  a  future  number  we 
hope  to  add  a  few  specimens  of  Walt  Whitman's  poetry. 

J.  O.  Miller. 


THE  RESCUE  :  SKETCHED  FROM  LIFE. 

We  found  the  old  gentleman  quite  talkative  that  even- 
ing. He  sat,  coatless,  in  his  stiff  old  yellow  arm-chair,  lean- 
ing far  back,  with  his  feet  perched  comfortably  on  the 
back  of  the  great  kitchen  stove,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
an  air  of  indescribable  self-satisfaction  overspreading  his 
face.  It  was  thus  we  delighted  to  discover  him,  Fred 
and  I,  for  at  such  times  we  were  always  able,  with  a 
little  management,  to  draw  out  some  queer  old  yarn,  told 
in  a  dry,  drawling,  half-humourous  fashion,  of  the  toilsome 
days  gone  by. 

"  It  was  back  in  the  thirties,"  he  begins,  after  consider- 
able encouragement.  "  It's  a  good  long  time  back,  boys,, 
but  I  kin  remember  it  like  yesterday.  I  was  a  small  kid 
then  ;  along  about  ten  year  old,  I  should  judge.  The  night 
it  happened  was  a  terror,  one  of  those  cold  onpleasant  ones, 
when  you  hear  the  wind,  not  blowin'  a  good  honest  blast, 
but  comin'  sneakin'  down  the  chimley  and  round  the 
corners,  as  though  it  would  like  to  hurt  you,  an' 
couldn't.  Well,  I'd  been  sent  to  bed  in  the  room  off  the 
kitchen  there,  the  same  old  place  ;  and  mother,  she  set 
here  just  where  I  am  now,  (only  we  had  no  stove  in  those 
days,  only  the  fireplace  yonder)  rockin'  the  baby — that's 
Jim,  fifty  years  old  come  New  Year's.  The  old  man  set 
for  a  while  talkin'  to  mother  an'  watchin'  her  knit  an'  rock,, 
knit  an'  rock  to  the  tune  of  the  old  kitchen  clock.  Then 
he  got  up  an'  took  down  the  lantern  from  its  peg.  By 
and  bye,  I  heard  the  smack  of  his  lips  as  he  kissed  mother, 
for  he  thought  a  deal  o'  the  old  woman,  though  you  mayn't 
see  why,  an'  the  click  o'  the  lock  as  he  opened  the  door 
an'  went  out  to  see  that  everything  was  right  for  the  night. 
We  could  hear  him  tramp,  tramp  across  the  stoop,  and 
then  all  was  quiet  an'  we  couldn't  hear  nothin'  but  the 
wind  whistlin'  dreary-like  outside,  and  the  old  logs  blazin' 
and  cracklin'  up  the  fire  place,  and  the  clock  tickin'  and 
the  cradle  rockin',  and  mother  hummin'  some  sweet  old 
song,  just  as  cheerful  as  if  she  was  back  in  her  English, 
home,  instead  of  here  in  a  log  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
bush. 

"  After  a  spell  I  thought  I  heard  a  queer  cry  outside. 
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Mother  seemed  to  hear  it  too,  for  the  cradle  stopped  rockin' 
all  of  a  sudden,  an'  she  got  quite  still.  Then  it  came  again 
and  mother  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  door.  In  a  minute 
she  came  back  and  into  my  room.  •  Tommie,'  says  she, 
and  I  could  see  by  the  candle  she  had  she  was  as  pale  as 
death,  '  don't  be  frightened,  but  I'm  afraid  suthin's  hap- 
pened father.  Jump  up  like  a  good  boy  and  watch  baby. 
I  must  go  an'  see  what's  the  matter.'  And  I'm  blessed  if 
she  wasn't  gone.  Out  into  the  bush,  and  the  cold,  and  the 
storm,  and  the  darkness,  just  as  ready  as  she  would  have 
gone  anywhere  for  him. 

"  Gosh,  boys,  but  the  time  seemed  slow  !  The  wind 
howled  dismaller  than  ever,  and  all  kinds  of  queer  stories 
come  into  my  head — bears  an'  wolves,  an'  wild  cats,  an' 
what  not,  for  livin'  here  theu  was  different  from  what  it  is 
now,  you  may  believe  me  !  I  hadn't  set  long  though,  per- 
haps a  quarter-hour  or  so,  when  I  heard  the  same  queer 
cry.  Well,  sir,  it  made  me  shake  all  over.  It  was  mixed 
up  with  the  wind,  and  the  dullish  roar  of  the  river  down 
there  an'  all,  but  I  knowed  it  was  father,  and  somethiii'  was 
■wrong  I 

"  I  grabbed  up  a  light,  got  on  my  togs  as  quick  as  I  could, 
fixed  up  the  baby  a  bit,  and,  youngster  as  I  was,  out  I 
started.  I  hadn't  gone  far  when  I  stopped,  so  scared  I 
couldn't  move  an  inch.  I  could  hear  down  yonder  the 
crashin'  of  the  ice  and  the  splashin'  of  the  water  in  the 
river.  I  knowed  then  what  had  happened.  A  deathly 
fear  struck  to  my  heart.  The  ice  was  broken  through,  the 
current  was  terribly  swift,  and  father — 

"  For  a  minute  I  couldn't  stir.  Then  I  set  my  teeth 
and  made  for  the  spot.  It  was  a  fact  ;  the  ice  had  given 
way.    But  it  wasn't  father ;  it  was  the  old  man's  best  ox. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  darned,  boys,  if  I  could  help  laughin'. 
There  was  old  Jerry,  kickin'  like  mad,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  Father  was  sittin'  at  one  end  holdin  on  to 
his  horns,  and  the  old  lady  kneeha'  at  the  other,  haulin' 
the  beast's  tail  taut,  an'  keepin'  his  hind  quarters  out  of 
water.  It  was  the  all-firedest,  queerest  sight  I  ever  seen. 
And  the  two  of  them  settled  there  as  sober  as  you  please 
an'  hangin'  on  like  grim  aeath. 

"  I  didn  t  laugh  long,  though.  Oxen  stood  for  horses  in 
those  days,  an'  cattle  wasn  t  so  plentiful  but  that  they  had 
to  hang  on,  ye  see,  to  what  they  had.  An'  'twas  nothin' 
to  laugh  about,  I  can  tell  you.  Sittin'  on  the  ice,  in  the 
middle  of  a  river  on  a  bitter  cold  night,  mayn't  be  the 
most  onpleasant  place  for  a  woman  brought  up  in  comfort 
in  England,  but  it's  somethin'  near  it,  boys,  it's  somethin' 
near  it. 

"  So  there  was  nothin'  for  it,  but  I  should  go  for  help.  Off 
I  set,  a  good  two  mile  through  the  bush,  to  the  nearest 
neighbour,  and  left  mother  haulin'  on  the  ox's  tail,  like  the 
brave  old  lady  that  she  was.  She  dursn't  leave  go,  mind 
you,  fur  the  minute  she  did  the  current,  which  was  mighty 
strong  in  those  times,  would  sweep  the  poor  brute  under 
and  away  he'd  go. 

"  I  don't  want  another  tramp  like  that  there.  I'd  gone 
over  it  many's  the  time  in  daylight,  an'  'twas  bad  enough 
then,  but  it's  a  leetle  different  at  night,  with  the  woods 
gettin'  darker,  an'  the  snow  cracklin'  louder  at  every  step. 
However,  I  got  there,  an'  Big  Alex.  Macdonald — dead  and 
gone  now,  poor  old  boy — started  back  with  me  on  the 
trot.  An'  there  they  were  yet,  fingers  nearly  frozen, 
cramped  and  numb  and  aching,  but  hangin'  on  for  dear 
life  to  the  two  main  ends  of  that  blessed  beast.  Boys, 
that's  the  kind  o'  folks  that  made  the  country. 

"  Well,  we  got  the  poor  brute  out  at  last.  He  was 
nearly  used  up  himself,  an'  could  hardly  stagger  acrost  the 
river.  So  up  he  came,  slow  enough,  to  the  house,  an'  we 
got  him  close  by  the  fire  to  thaw  out.  That  night,  sir,  he 
was  the  best  treated  old  ox  in  the  county.  They  did  him 
up  in  blankets,  an'  poured  a  whole  bottle  of  old  rye  down 
his  throat.  He  slep'  here  all  night,  an'  next  mornin'  he 
was  hale  an'  hearty. 

"  An'  mother  ?  Bless  your  heart,  she  thought  nothin'  of 
it.  Ye  talk  of  men  for  pluck,  but  I  tell  }'ou  they  aint 
shucks  to  women  when  they  hev  got  the  grit  in  them." 

The  old  man  stopped.  "  I  have  often  wondered,  Uncle 
Tom,"  said  Fred,  after  a  pause,  "why,  when  you  hold 
women  so  high,  you  should  never  have  married." 


Married,"  he  cried,  almost  harshly.  He  went  on  in  a 
,slow,  nasal,  monotone:  "Boys,  when  I  come  across 
another  woman  that  kin  hang  on  to  a  cow's  tail  for  two 
mortal  hours  without  budgin',  I'll  take  her.  I've  been 
lookin'  for  forty-five  years  for  a  woman  like  her,  and  I  aint 
seen  her  yet,  boys,  I  aint  seen  her  yet  !" 

Ubique. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

CANADIAN    HISTORY    AND   LITERATURE  (l) 

Dr.  Withrow  and  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam,  ot  this  city,  have 
just  issued,  from  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  a  small 
text-book,  "  Canadian  History  and  Literature,"  intended, 
we  understand,  to  be  used  by  members  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circles.  Dr.  Withrow's  part,  in 
the  present  instance,  has  been  confined  to  the  abridge- 
ment of  his  large  history,  and  the  result  is  a  compact  and 
readable  compendium  of  the  chief  facts  of  Canadian  his- 
tory down  to  the  present  year.  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam  has 
written  a  most  interesting  outline  of  the  history  of 
Canadian  literature,  which  supplies  an  admirable  appen- 
dix to  this  useful  little  volume.  From  the  array  of  names 
and  careful  enumeration  of  the  literary  works  of  Canadians 
to  be  found  therein,  we  think  that  there  will  be  few  to  be 
found  who  will  agree  with  the  Globe's  gruff  comment  that 
there  is  no  Canadian  literature.  Such  a  list  as  Mr. 
Adam  gives  is  ample  proof  that  literature,  though  in  its 
infancy,  has  taken  deep  root  in  Canada,  and  though  only 
as  yet  in  the  blossom,  gives  ample  promise  of  a  glorious 
harvest  hereafter.  Mr.  Adam  generously  mentions  in  his 
list  of  writers  some  few  who  have  made  the  beginning  of 
their  literary  reputations  as  contributors  to  The  Varsity. 
Many  owe  much  to  Mr.  Adam's  kind  encouragement  and 
influence,  of  which  their  mention  in  this  connection  is 
another  proof.  The  little  volume  before  us  contains  232 
pages,  of  which  the  History  occupies  176,  and  the  Litera- 
ture the  remaining  56  pages.  It  is  neatly  printed,  well 
bound,  and  will  answer  its  purpose  excellently  as  a 
compendium  of  the  history  of  Canada  and  its  literature 

A  SONG  OF  trust.  (2) 

Mr.  W.  P.  McKenzie,  '84,  has  published,  through  Hart  & 
Company  of  this  city,  a  dainty  little  volume  of  some  two- 
score  pages,  entitled  "  A  Song  of  Trust,  and  Other 
Thoughts  in  Verse."  The  poems  contained  therein,  about 
twenty  in  number,  betoken  a  love  of  nature  and  a  deep 
religious  feeling,  which  finds  expression  in  easy,  melodious 
measures.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  fond  of  drawing  analogies 
between  the  facts  of  nature  and  phases  of  religious  senti- 
ment, and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  verses  before  us.  He  often  accomplishes  this  very 
gracefully  and  poetically,  as  for  instance  in  his  sonnet  on 
"  Faith,"  wherein  he  likens  Faith  to  white  pond  lilies — 

"  Keeping  golden  wealth  in  chalice  white  ;" 

And  in  "  Offered  Gladness,"  where  sorrow  is  likened  to  a 
stream  flowing  sullenly  on  its  way  refusing  the  "offered 
gladness  "  of  a  tiny  streamlet  which  joines  it  on  its  way, 
at  last  being  comforted  and  strengthened  to  endure  and 
overcome  difficulties  and  obstructions.  The  best  pieces, 
in  our  judgment,  are  :  "  A  Song  of  One  Weary,"  and 
"  The  Troubled  Sea."  Mr.  McKenzie  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Varsity,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
the  first-fruits  of  his  Muse,  and  hope  that  he  will  be 
encouraged  at  some  future  time  to  include,  in  a  second 
edition,  some  of  the  fugitive  pieces  which  we  miss  from 
the  present  collection. 


(1)  "Canadian  History  and  Literature"  :  by 'W.  H.  "Withrow, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  and  G.  Mercer  'Adam,  Esq.  Toronto  :  Wm. 
Briggs,  Methodist  Book  Room.    Cloth,  232  pp.,  price  60  cents. 

(2)  "  A  Song  of  Trust  and  Other  Thoughts  in  Verse  "  :  by  W, 
P.  McKenzie,  B.  A.    Toronto  :  Hart  &  Co. 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

The  present  number  of  The  Varsity  will  be  the  last  regular 
issue  for  the  present  term.  A  special  Holiday  Number  will  appear, 
it  is  hoped,  before  Christmas  and  before  the  students  leave  town 
for  the  vacation.  It  is  purposed  to  make  this  issue  an  entirely 
University  one,  and  contributions  are  requested  from  graduates 
and  undergraduates.  These  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  the 
editors.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  presentation  of 
some  special  features  in  the  Christmas  Number  of  1887,  which  will 
make  it  superior  to  all  its  predecessors.  Subscribers  wishing  extra 
numbers  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  at  once  to  the  Busi- 
ness Manager. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AND  THE  JUDICIAkY. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock  pointed  out 
in  his  speech  at  the  banquet  the  other  evening,  that  most  of  the 
gentlemen  recently  promoted  and  appointed  to  the  Bench  in  this 
Province,  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Chancellor 
Boyd,  recently  promoted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  was  graduated  in  i860,  taking  the  gold  medal  in  Modern, 
Languages  ;  Chief  Justice  Armour,  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division^ 
was  graduated  in  1850,  with  the  gold  medal  in  Classics;  Judge 
Falconbridge  was  graduated  in  1866,  with  the  gold  medal  in 
Modern  Languages  ;  Judge  Street  graduated  in  Law  in  1868,  with 
the  gold  medal  in  that  department.  As  a  city  contemporary  points 
out,  the  three  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  are  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  University,  and  each  a  gold  medallist.  This  is  a  coin- 
cidence of  more  than  ordinary  significance,  and  is  as  gratifying  as 
it  is  remarkable.  It  is  evidence  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  done  its  work  well,  and  that  in  the  highest  department  of  the 
civil  administration  of  our  Province,  its  graduates  are  found  worthy 
to  fill  the  most  elevated  and  important  positions. 


A  PARTIZAN  ANTI-FEDERATIONIST. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kerr  has  been  lately  airing  his  views  upon  Ujiiversity 
Federation  with  a  freedom  of  expression  and  inaccuracy  oT  statement 
that  are  as  remarkable  as  they  are  amusing.  It  is  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Kerr's  excessive  zeal  on  behalf  of  Victoria  College 
should  lead  him  to  make  statements  about  University  College  and 
the  University  of  Toronto  which  are  so  wide  of  the  truth,  and  to 
indulge  in  inuendos  for  which  there  are  no  foundation  v/hatever. 
Mr.  Kerr's  personal  opinions  are  in  themselves  of  no  particular 
public  interest,  but  the  persistency  with  which  he  reiterates  them, 
and  the  fact  that  such,  or  similar,  views  are  held  by  others  inter- 
ested in  University  affairs,  make  it  important  that  something 
should  be  said  to  correct  them. 

The  President  of  University  College  has  very  effectually 
answered  Mr.  Kerr's  absurd  statement  regarding  the  diplomas  of 
the  new  University.  Mr.  Kerr,  in  critizing  Dr.  Burwash's  recent 
magazine  article  on  Federation,  said  : 

"  The  Doctor's  great  claim,  that  the  'bond  of  each  student  to  his 
college  for  the  future  is  secured  by  the  fact  that  his  diploma  is  at 
once  the  diploma  of  the  College  and  of  the  University,'  is  merely 
another  sign  of  the  inferior  position  which  Victoria  will  occupy 


in  the  federation.  That  clause  in  the  Act  was  passed  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  University  College.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
it  quoted  now  as  an  evidence  that  Victoria  will  not  lose  her  stu- 
dents under  federation — a  conclusion  that  does  not  appear  sound. 
So  fearful  were  the  authorities  of  Toronto  University  least  by  any 
possibility  a  Victoria  man  might  be  mistaken  for  a  University 
College  man,  that  they  insisted  that  the  name  of  the  college  from 
which  he  came  should  be  inserted  in  his  diploma.  So  that  a  Vic- 
toria man  must,  like  the  lepers  of  old,  stand  afar  off  and  cry  out, 
'  unclean,  unclean  ! ' " 

To  this,  Dr.  Wilson  replies  : 

"  So  utterly  is  this  the  reverse  of  the  truth  that,  not  only  was  the 
clause  inserted  solely  at  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Nelles  and 
other  representatives  of  Victoria  College,  but  I  objected  to  it  at 
the  time,  though  solely  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  delay  that 
must  arise  in  the  filling  in  of ,  the  numerous  diplomas,  no  longer 
with  one  common  formula,  but  with  varying  specifications  of  col- 
leges and  diversity  of  signatures.  It  was  adopted  solely  on  the 
assurance  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  Victoria  College  men,  and 
to  those  other  federating  colleges." 

Like  some  other  anti-Federationists  Mr.  Kerr's  attitude  is  that 
of  a  Jeremiah.  He  is  full  of  lamentations  ;  Victoria  College  is  to 
occupy  an  inferior  position,  it  will  become  merely  a  divinity  school, 
and  so  on,  ad  nauseam .'  He  apparently  forgets  these  facts  : 
that  the  Methodist  Church  has  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
for  Federation  ;  that  the  success  of  Victoria  as  a  component  part 
of  the  new  University  depends  entirely  upon  herself  and  upon  her 
friends,  and  that  it  is  unpatriotic — putting  it  upon  denominational 
grounds  alone— to  discredit  and  embarrass  the  authorities  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Kerr  and  his  brother  Jeremiahs 
should  remember  these  things,  and  should  try  and  rise  a  little 
above  the  level  of  mere  denominationalism  in  this  matter.  Let 
them  build  up,  not  throw  down  ;  let  them  stop  lamenting,  and 
begin  encouraging  ;  let  them  be  national,  and  not  provincial  in 
their  ideas. 

A  great  deal  of  chis  narrow  sectional  jealousy  which  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Kerr  and  others  show,  is  born,  we  doubt  not,  of  ignorance 
and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  A  good 
many  supporters  of  the  denominational  Universities  regard  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  an  interloper,  and  as  an  unnecessary 
ornament  to  our  educational  system.  They  seem  to  forget  that  it 
is  the  Provincial  Institution,  the  National  University,  and  as  such 
is  entitled  to  their  confidence,  respect,  and  support.  In  their  blind 
z2al  for  their  own  particular  connexional  institutions,  they  appear 
to  think  that  it  is  a  rival  which  must  be  crushed  at  all  cost,  by 
means  fair  or  foul,  and  all  that  their  own  college  shall  grow  and  in- 
crease. It  is  well  to  remind  these  gentlemen  that  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  not  a  rival  to  denominational  colleges,  in  the  sense 
of  the  word  which  they  make  use  of ;  it  is  the  necessary  and  inde- 
pendent cap-stone  of  our  educational  system,  which  the  govern- 
ment was  as  much  bound  to  establish,  as  it  is  now  bound  to 
support.  The  necessity  of  its  existence  does  not  rest  upon  the 
same  grounds  as  that  alleged  for  the  existence  of  denominational 
institutions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  excuse  in  the  past  for 
their  foundation,  there  is  none  whatever  now  for  the  establish- 
ment of  more  separate  Church  Universities  in  this  Province.  The 
University  of  Toronto  exists  because  our  educational  system 
exists,  and  it  would  exist  whether  a  hundred  students  or  one 
student  attended  it.  The  State  is  bound  to  support  an  institution 
for  higher  education  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  support  the  primary 
or  secondary  schools.  For  this  reason  the  University  of  Toronto 
exists.  Among  other  claims  these  Church  Colleges  put  forth,  is 
necessarily  that  of  connexionalism  and  denominationalism  ;  that, 
for  instance,  a  Methodist  should  attend  Victoria  ;  a  Presbyterian, 
Queens  ;  an  Episcopalian,  Trinity  ;  and  so  forth.  This  is  all  right 
and  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  too  far,  and 
mere  denominationalism  exalted  at  some  risk  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion. The  University  of  Toronto,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a 
State  institution,  relies  simply  upon  its  standards,  its  professoriate 
and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  within  its  walls,  to 
attract  students.  It  regards  with  no  jealousy  the  other  universities 
which  are  doing  the  same  good  work  which  it  is  engaged  in  ;  it 
asked  them  to  j  3in  in  a  confederation,  in  which  each  would  exist 
independently,  yet  all  accept  one  common  standard  for  degrees. 
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All,  except,  Victoria,  declined  ;  and  when  she  comes  in,  the  idea  of 
Federation,  though  necessarily  limited,  will  be  the  same  as  that 
intended  for  all,  and  will  be  carried  out  in  that  spirit.  Victoria 
will  be  as  independent  as  she  now  is  at  Cobourg,  all  the  difference 
being  that  the  degrees  earned  by  her  students,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  her  own  professors,  will  be  given  under  the  standard,  and 
with  the  imprimatur,  of  the  National  University.  This  is  all  that 
Federation  at  bottom  implies.  No  more  surely  need  be  said  to 
convince,  even  such  a  partizan  as  Mr.  Kerr,  that  such  a  scheme 
involves  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  Victoria  College,  and  the  undue 
pre-eminence  of  University  College. 


A  MIDLAND  UNIVERSITY. 

Under  this  title.  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  as  President  of  the  Mid- 
land Institute,  delivered  his  recent  inaugural  address  at  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  Seeley  is  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge, 
and  his  opinions,  in  view  of  his  connection  with  that  University^ 
are  all  the  more  interesting,  as  showing  the  change  in  public  sen- 
;regarding  a  universities.  Apart  from  this,  the  views  expressed 
are,  of  themselves,  worthy  of  respect  and  attention. 

Mr.  Seeley  says  truly  that  "  the  dead-level,  insipid,  barren, 
abject,  shop-keeping  life  "  requires  to  be  raised  in  England,  and 
that  the  "  wonders  of  art,  history  and  science  need  to  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all."  To  this  end  he  advccates  the  extension 
of  the  University  system  of  England,  and  says,  "  It  should  not  be 
suffered  that  so  many  thousands  should  lead  lives  wholly  unillumi- 
nated  by  any  ray  of  that  light  which  shines  so  near  them,  and 
should  be  outcasts  of  culture  merely  because  culture  has  too  few 
centres  and  employs  too  few  hands."  He  predicts  the  time  when 
the  United  Kingdom  will  have  a  score,  and  England  a  dozen  uni- 
versities, but  frankly  tells  his  hearers  that  Englishmen  really  do  not 
know  what  the  term  "  university  "  really  means.  He  first  of  all 
negatively  describes  his  ideal  as  "no  longer  a  mere  public 
school  for  older  boys,or  a  mere  young  men's  club,  or  a  mere  racing 
ground,  where  the  favourites  of  the  betting  world  will  run  for 
plates,  called  in  this  case  Senior  Wrangleships,  Craven  or  Ireland 
Scholarships."  Still  negatively,  the  new  university  will  not  be, 
like  the  London  model,  a  mere  examining  board,  nor,  like  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  full  of  anachronisms,  abuses  and  defects, 
"  excusable  enough  in  old  institutions,  but  inexcusable  when 
transferred,  when  deliberately  reproduced." 

The  collegiate  system  is  to  be  abandoned  also,  at  least  in  the 
beginning.  With  regard  to  examinations  Professor  Seeley  speaks 
strongly,  and  his  position  and  experience  entitle  him  to  be  listened 
to  with  attention.  He  says  :  "  Exclude  competition  as  much  as 
possible.  If  this  rule  is  observed,  then  examinations  become  use- 
ful and  important.  But  at  the  same  time  they  lose  all  the  charm, 
all  the  false  lustre  that  has  hitherto  surrounded  them.  Reduced  to 
a  mere  rough  grouping  of  the  better  students  into  classes  and  a 
sifting  out  of  the  idle  and  incompetent,  they  are  useful,  but  no 
longer  very  interesting  ;  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
main  and  central  function  of  a  great  University."  With  regard  to 
the  collegiate  side  of  his  ideal  University,  Professor  Seeley  says  : 
"Those  who  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  new  University  should 
plan  it  altogether  without  colleges."  He  says  that  the  collegiate 
system  may  be  trusted  to  look  after  itself  ;  that  it  will  "  appear  in 
answer  to  a  natural  demand;"  and  goes  on  to  say  that:  "At 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  the  college  forced  its6lf,*in  the  course  of 
time,  into  a  real  union  with  the  University,  and  at  last  into  such 
an  ascendancy  over  it  that  the  functions  of  the  University  almost 
fell  into  abeyance  ;  but  this  was  a  perversion  which  could  scarce 
be  avoided  where  the  number  of  the  colleges  and  their  revenues 
were  so  great." 

Thus  far  the  ideal  University  is  to  be  non-collegiate  and  non- 
competitive. This  is  negative.  What  does  Professor  Seeley  say 
positively  ?  His  definition  of  a  University  is  very  good  :  "Properly 
speaking,  a  University  undertakes  to  see  that  every  department  of 
knowledge  is  cultivated  by  some  competent  professor,  who  expounds 
clearly  and  publicly  jvhat  he  has  learned  by  fundamental  study  and 


original  research.  The  function  is  educational,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
fessor is  bound  clearly  and  fully  to  explain  what  he  knows,  but  not 
further  than  this.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  his  class-room  should 
be  frequented  by  students  ill-prepared  or  not  competent  to  follow 
him  into  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  subject,  the  professor  is  not 
to  sacrifice  his  subject  to  the  needs  of  such  students.  He  is  not  to 
abandon  the  higher  parts  of  it,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  a  teacher 
of  rudiments,  because  by  so  doing  he  may  give  lectures  more 
immediately  useful.  This  would  be  right  in  a  school  ;  it  would  be 
wrong  in  a  University.  A  school  exists  for  the  pupils,  a  University 
exists  for  Science  and  learning." 

Mr.  Seeley  admits,  that  for  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
University  should  have  a  supplement  in  the  College,  as  a  Univer- 
sity, taken  by  itself,  and  under  these  conditions,  would  be  unsatis- 
factory as  a  mere  educational  institution.  His  idea  is  simple  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  complete  negation  of  all 
established  and  pre-conceived  ideas  regarding  Universities  will 
make  it  popular  with  university  men  and  college  '  dons.'  But  it 
contains  the  germs  of  truths  which  sooner  or  later  will  prevail ; 
that  compulsion  in  the  higher  education  is  a  mistake,  that  in  future 
the  demand  shall  rule  the  supply  of  teaching,  instead  of  contrarari- 
wise,  as  at  present,  and  that  University  professors  shall  be  "  truly 
competent,  free,  devoted  to  their  subject,  and  original,  in  the  sense 
of  studying  at  first  hand,  while  the  students  must  be  single-minded, 
listening,  that  they  may  know,  not  that  they  may  pass  an  examina- 
tion, or  win  a  prize." 


THE  M.A.  AND  M.D.  DEGREES 

The  Queen's  College  Journal^  commenting  on  the  recent  change 
in  the  statute  concerning  the  M.A.  and  M.D.  degrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  very  needlessly  and  foolishly  insinuates  that 
"  our  friends  must  be  approaching  a  state  of  remarkably  reduced 
circumstances  when  they  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  such 
ultimate  means  in  order  to  increase  their  funds."  A  writer  in  the 
same  paper  contends  that  the  reasons  we  gave  for  approving  of  th« 
change  were  untenable  and  weak.  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  the 
granting  of  an  M.A.  or  M.D.  degree  upon  the  writing  of  a  thesis,  not 
necessarily  implying  the  result  of  further  study  or  post-graduate 
work — and  thus  these  degrees,  with  us,  did  not  imply — is  unsatis- 
factory and  should  have  been  abrogated  long  ago.  If  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  and  M.D.  ate  to  be  given  at  all  they  should  be  given,  either 
as  a  matter  of  course,  or  upon  the  completion  of  definite  post- 
graduate study.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  latter,  we  have  no 
facilities  ;  consequently  the  other  alternative  was  the  only  one 
open.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Bachelor's  Degree  really  repre- 
sents the  hard  work  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  its  attainment, 
and  that  the  Master's  Degree  is  more  or  less  meaningless.  And 
since  no  one  can  attain  the  higher,  who  has  not  already  taken  the 
lower  degree,  no  great  harm  is  done  by  changing  the  "  B  "  to  an 
"  M  "  if  one  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  luxury. 


THE  RAVEN  VerSUS  THE  OWL. 

Grip  has  picked  a  crow  with  The  Varsity  Owl.  The  raven- 
ous desire  on  the  part  of  Grip  to  have  "  the  scholarly"  Owl  rise 
and  explain  how,  for  instance,  a  "  position  can  be  discharged,"  and 
how,  again,  a  dead  man  can  be  "replaced"  at  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution of  learning,  betokens  a  "  plentiful  lack"  of  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Rudge's  Bird.  By  "reading  between  the'lines" 
the  Raven  could  have  supplied  himself  with  the  ellipsis  in  the 
one  case,  and  a  more  pedantic  word  in  the  other.  Homer  nods 
sometimes,  and  a  hard-worked  Owl  can  surely  claim  the  same 
privilege  ?  It  is  distressing  work  running  a  comic  journal  when 
the  raw  material  is  scarce,  and  The  Varsity  Owl  is  charmed  to 
have  done  his  Sable  Friend  a  good  turn  by  having  furnished  him 
with  the  ground-work  for  two  original  paragraphs  displaying  such 
surprising  brilliancy  of  thought,  and  keen  critical  analysis.  Grip 
is  welcome  to  his  Christmas  dish  of  Crow  ;  may  he  enjoy  it  I 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


In  a  mood  close  on  the  bounds  of  mental  aberration  the  Poet  of 
the  Round  Table  contributed  the  following  ballade  : 

A  BALLADE  IN  MOTLEY. 

Flotsam  and  jetsam,  by  sea-winds  blown, 

Drift  ever  with  the  drifting  tide  ; 
Ham  and  eggs  have  I  always  known 

Confederated  and  allied. 

One  man  goeth  in  pomp  and  pride ; 
Another  in  rags  and  tatters  fares ; 

Together  are  bacon  and  liver  fried ; 
All  fields  are  sown  with  wheat  and  tares. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  one  have  grown  ; 

They  are  never  apart  though  the  world  be  wide ; 
Like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  flesh  and  bone, 

They  are  one, — like  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ; 

Like  cheese  and  celery  twined  and  tied, 
Like  brandy  and  soda,  like  sinning  and  prayers. 

Like  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ; 
All  fields  are  sown  with  wheat  and  tares. 

Boy  and  girl  with  love  their  own, 

Go  fortb  hand  in  hand  upon  ways  untried  ; 
By  the  iireside  dozing  sit  Darby  and  Joan, 

Grown  old  together,  at  home  they  bide  ; 

Loss  and  gain  with  equal  stride  ^ 
Come  upon  traffickers  in  all  wares  ; 

A  young  man's  folly  who  hath  denied? 
All  fields  are  sown  with  wlieat  and  tares. 

Envoy. 

Prince,  in  the  best  of  us,  side  by  side. 
The  good  and  the  bad  dispute  their  shares  ; 

The  kings  of  earth  have  but  lived  and  died ; 
All  fields  are  sown  with  wheat  and  tares. 

Once  there  lived  a  man  named  Yawkins,  who  owned  a  mule. 
The  leading  feature  of  this  Mule  was  his  appetite.  Now,  as  Yaw- 
kins  knew,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  over  eating  for  a  Mule  ;  so 
he  communed  with  himself  that  he  might  preserve  that  Mule's  life. 
At  last  he  found  a  Plan.  He  mounted  strong  magnifying  glasses 
on  that  Mule's  nose  and  reduced  his  ration  to  a  handful  of  Hay. 
In  his  simplicity  of  Soul  that  Mule  rejoiced  at  being  placed  above 
the  reach  of  Want.  So,  first  raising  his  voice  in  Thanksgiving,  he 
fell  to  with  good  Heart,  but  was  surprised,  when  the  latest  News 
came  from  the  Seat  of  War,  that  the  provision  was  insufficient. 
The  sagacious  Quadruped  reflected,  and  as  an  aid  thereto  hap- 
pened to  caress  his  under  Jaw  with  his  off  hind  Foot.  On  observ- 
ing the  intense  proportions  thereof,  the  Mule  straightway  fell  into 
a  rapture.  "  What  !  should  I,  who  have  so  noble  a  Frame,  be  the 
Ser-r-lave  of  man  !  "  At  this  moment  Yawkins  entered  to  receive 
a  Salaam  from  the  Mule.  An  elegant  bijou  Casket  at  the  funeral 
was  the  Cynosure  of  many  eyes,  but  Yawkins'  remains  were  whirl- 
ing in  space,  a  new  Asteroid. 

By  this  simple  fable  we  are  taught,  says  the  Chronicler,  never  to 
give  a  Mule  time  to  think,  and  never  to  bite  off  more  than  we  can 
Conveniently  chew. 

*  .1. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  study  of  Classics  as  part  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  as  having  reference  to  the  recent  opinions 
on  Literature  and  Culture  recently  expressed  at  The  Table,  the 
following  passages  ffom  WiHifim  Everett's  charming  book,  "  0?i 


the  Cam,"  will  be  found  very  appropriate  :  "  I  believe  that  classical 
studies  are  still  the  best  mental  training  for  the  young  in  spite  of 
the  errors  of  which  their  professors  may  have  been  guilty.  And 
first  I  believe  them  to  be  so,  because  they  teach  us  the  actual  life 
of  two  great  peoples,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  famous  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They  teach  us,  from 
the  lips  of  the  actors  and  eye-witnesses  themselves,  the  early  his- 
tory of  liberty,  the  establishment  of  free  governments,  their  struggle 
with  despotisms  and  aristocracies,  their  downfall — and  if  Grecian 
literature  taught  nothing  else,  Americans  and  Englishmen  might 
study  it  all  their  lives  to  good  purpose." 

^    *  * 

"  Can  the  world  present  a  better  study  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  memory,  the  accuracy,  the  taste,  the  observation,  the  fore- 
thought, the  comparison  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  tracing  out 
the  intricacies  of  language,  in  comparing  the  idioms  of  ancient  and 
modern  tongues,  in  transferring  the  masterpieces  of  one  language 
into  the  expressions  of  the  other  ?  Can  the  wit  of  the  young  find  a 
nobler  scope  than  the  field  of  two  great  literatures,  confessedly  the 
most  complete,  the  most  varied,  the  most  suggestive,  the  most 
comprehensive  the  world  has  seen  ?  Can  there  be  a  better  prac- 
tice for  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  the  divine,  the  historian,  the 
poet,  than  analyzing  the  most  unexceptional  models  of  style  ever 
written  ?  Where  should  the  embryo  general  look  but  to  Caesar  and 
Xenophon,  the  lawyer  and  orator  but  to  ^Eschines  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  satirist  but  to  Juvenal  and  Aristophanes?  Where  can 
the  divine,  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  learn  holier  lessons  of  truth  and 
goodness  than  in  Plato  ?  Where  can  the  warm-hearted  friend,  the 
keen  observer  of  human  nature,  revel  with  greater  luxury  than  in 
Cicero  and  Pliny  ?  Where  can  the  lover  of  nature  find  sweeter 
pictures,  the  patriot  warm  to  nobler  aspirations,  the  moralist  gaze 
on  sublimer  characters,  than  in  the  matchless  strains  of  Homer  and 
Virgil .?" 

*    *  * 

William  Everett  was  an  enthusiast,  an  Anglo-American,  and 
wrote  his  book  as  long  ago  as  1864  !  Possibly  in  his  day  Classics 
were  of  some  account,  but  iious  avons  change  tout  cela  .'  Now,  the 
Man  of  Science  rejoices  that  "literary  instruction  and  education" 
are  expressly  prohibited  at  a  certain  College  in  England,  and  says 
that  a  study  of  French,  German,  English  and  Sociology  is  suffi- 
cient !   Verily  the  world  moves  ! 

*    *  * 

The  following  definition  of  Poetry,  given  by  E.  A.  Poe,  taken 
from  a  prefatory  letter  to  his  volume  of  poems  published  in  1831, 
is  given  in  The  Bookmart  for  November,  and  is  probably  new  to 
readers  of  The  Table  : — 

"  Poetry  !  that  Proteus-like  idea,  with  as  many  appellations  as 
the  nine-titled  Corcyra  !  '  Give  me,'  I  demanded  of  a  scholar  some 
time  ago — '  give  me  a  definition  of  poetry.'  '  Ires-volontiersf  and 
.  he  proceeded  to  his  library,  brought  me  a  Dr.  Johnson,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  a  definition.  Shade  of  the  immortal  Shakes- 
peare !  I  imagine  to  myself  the  scowl  of  your  spiritual  eye  upon 
the  profanity  of  that  scurrilous  Ursa  Major.    Think  of  poetry,  dear 

B  ,  think  of  poetry,  and  then  think  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ! 

Think  of  all  th^t  is  airy  and  fairy-like,  and  then  of  all  that  is 
hideous  and  unwieldy  ;  think  of  his  huge  bulk,  the  Elephant !  and 
.  then — and  then  think  of  '  The  Tempest '  —  '  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  ' — Prospero — Oberon — and  Titania  !  • 

"  A  poem,  in  my  opinion,  is  opposed  to  a  work  of  science  by 
having,  for  its  immediate  object,  pleasure,  not  truth  ;  to  romance, 
by  having  for  its  object  an  indefinite  instead  of  a  definite  pleasure, 
being  a  poem  only  so  far  as  this  object  is  attained  ;  romance  pre- 
senting perceptible  images  with  definite,  poetry  with  indefinite 
sensations,  to  which  end  music  is  an  essential,  since  the  compre- 
hension of  sweet  sound  is  our  most  indefinite  conception.  Music, 
when  combined  with  a  pleasurable  idea,  is  poetry  ;  music,  without 
the  idea,  is  simply  music  ;  the  idea,  without  the  music,  is  prose, 
from  its  very  definitiveness." 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  ot  correspondents. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  ol  unsigned  contributions. 


HAZING. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  am  glad  to  notice  Mr.  Steen's  letter  about  hazing  in 
your  issue  of  3rd  inst.  I  trust  you  may  find  room  for  what  I  have 
to  say.  It  is  a  most  important  question,  and  one  on  which  each 
man  must  take  one  side  or  the  other,  whether  consciously  or  not. 
The  very  exis  ence  of  the  practice  is  go'ng  into  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  every  undergraduate,  so  that  it  behoves  all  of  us  to  con- 
sider it  carefully.  No  candid  man  can  afford  to  dismiss  it  w  th  a 
grin  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  causing  others  to  think  the  matter 
over,  honestly,  seriously,  and  keeping  all  the  consequences  in  view, 
that  I  ask  a  portion  of  your  space. 

I  conceive  that  hazing  is  still  in  vogue,  not  because  any  man  of 
enlightened  conscience  believes  in  it,  but  rather  because  the  ma- 
joriiy  of  our  fair-minded  fellows  are  indifferent.  It  is  left  for  a  few 
blood-thirsty  individuals  to  officiate,  while  the  thoughtless  multi- 
tude applauds.  No  hope  is  entertained  of  convincing  of  the  error 
of  their  ways  those  who  seize  upon  the  practice  as  a  means  of  grati- 
fying their  animal  natures  ;  nor  for  a  time,  those  imbecile  no- 
things, who  being  in  possession  of  intellects  naturally  weak,  and 
warped  by  early  neglect,  are  unable  to  see  that  anything  is  either 
right  or  wrong  unless  perchance  everybody  should  be  continually 
drumming  it  into  their  ears.  They  denounce  highway  robbery, 
doubtless,  but  clearly  they  are  not  very  sure  why,  for  they  defend 
hazing.  With  them  practice  is  everything,  principle  nothing, 
conventionalism  counts,  but  to  justice  they  are  strangers,  these 
philosophers  of  an  hour.  If  one  were  to  call  the  nebular  notions 
of  these  units  convictions,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  deification  of  an 
abstraction  calculated  to  make  an  ante-Homeric  theologian  imagine 
that  he  had  forgotten  bis  art.  Our  appeal  is  made  to  the  great 
mass  of  dormant  uprightness  referred  to  above. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
anotJur  unless  he  find  hitn  breaking  the  law  of  the  land,  and  then 
his  duty  is  to  bring  him  before  the  tribunals  of  the  land.  This,  I 
think,  no  white  man  except  a  hazer,  and  perhaps  a  Russian,  will 
deny  ;  and  although  the  hazers  deny  the  priaciple  they  neverthe- 
less scratch  their  puzzled  heads  and  plead  extenuating  circum- 
stances. For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  consider  the  latter 
important  I  will  discuss  them,  at  least  partially. 

The  freshman  is  cheeky  forsooth  ;  and  it  is  lor  the  freshman's 
own  sake  that  the  hazing  is  done  !  What  unrecognized  philan- 
thropy we  have  here  !    "  Full  many  a  flower,"  etc. 

First  of  all  I  do  not  believe  the  freshman  is-  cheeky,  unless 
resentment,  to  which  he  is  often  goaded  by  the  insolence  of  his 
supposed  superiors,  can  be  so  called.  And  who  but  a  hazer  will 
say  that  such  resentment  is  not  righteous  ?  I  also  maintain  that 
the  freshman  has  a  right  to  be  cheeky  if  he  is  foolish  enough,  that 
he  can  take  his  chances  among  his  fellows  as  he  would  in  the 
world,  and  that,  if  such  exist,  soon  seeing  the  folly  of  his  course  he 
will  quietly  alter  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  for  any  organized, 
treacherous  and  tyrannous  brutality  to  interfere  with  him.  It  is 
unjust  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  nothing  galls  like  injustice.  As 
well  might  a  vigilance  committee  from  the  Salvation  Army  bind 
the  Mufti  hand  and  foot  and  carry  him  to  church  as  the  taking 
committee  of  the  hazers  summon  a  freshman  to  appear  before  his 
little  majesty's  court.  The  intention  of  the  soldiers  might  be  good 
(the  hazers'  certainly  is  not)  and,  speaking  impersonally,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  Mufti  to  go  to  chui-cb,  but  would  he  be 
satisfied  to  swallow  his  own  medicine,  or  would  he  consider  that 
the  end  justified  the  means  ?    I  trow  not. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  abnormally  and  unquestion- 
ably cheeky  freshman.  To  all  appearances  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  to  haze  him  ;  his  impudence  will  hurt  him  in  the  world. 

I  hear  a  chorus  ask,  "  what  about  him  ?''  Simply  this  :  The 
principle  enunciated  at  the  outset  still  holds,  that  nobody  has  a 
right  to  touch  him,  and  any  who  do  so  exceed  their  authority.  But 
more  extenuation  is  pleaded,  and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
give  the  hazers  credit  for  the  best  of  motives.  The  contemplation 
of  the  freshman's  error  ought  to  remind  them  of  their  own  fallibil- 
ity. Perhaps  they  are  taking  the  wrong  way  with  him.  Still  keep- 
ing our  assumption  in  view,  perhaps  they  misjudge  him  entirely, 
and  he,  being  of  a  finer  nature  than  they  imagine,  may  be  done 
irreparable  injury.  If  he  is  really  as  bad  as  he  appears  he  will 
learn  better  in  time,  and  the  lesson  will  leave  no  bitterness  in  his 
heart. 

I  had  hoped  to  discuss  this  question  more  fully  and  systemati- 
cally, but  time  and  space  forbid.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said, 
and  others  may  say  it  In  the  meantime,  as  this  is  a  question  of 
peculiarly  collegiate  interest,  what  is  your  own  opinion  about  it  ? 
To  the  front  in  the  expression  of  your  views  on  other  matters,  surely 


you  are  not  behind  in  this.  For  myself,  I  am  not  at  war  with  any 
individual,  but  fairness  makes  it  impossible  to  take  any  other  stand 
than  one  of  direct  and  energetic  opposition  to  this  practice.  It  is 
founded  on  brute  force,  unjust  in  its  nature,  degrading  in  its 
influence,  conceived  in  secrecy,  born  in  treachery,  and  carried  out 
in  the  same  darkness  which  shelters  the  burglar's  harvest. 

J.  J.  Ferguson 


HAZING  :    A  CRITICISM. 


To //le  Editors  of  The  Varsity  . 

Sirs, — For  the  violent  diatribes  of  Mr.  Steen  last  week  I  can 
find  no  adequat  justification.  Mr.  Steen  seems  to  be  possessed 
by  a  desire  to  do  away  in  a  breath  with  a  grand  old  college 
institution  that  has  stood  for  centuries. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  be  brief  in  pointing  out  where  your  corre- 
spondent is  wholly  mistaken,  and  in  stating  a  few  of  the  many 
reasons  which  make  hazing  a  laudable  custom — a  valuable  and 
indispensable  factor  in  the  true  culture  of  hazer  and  hazed. 

There  is  in  every  man  an  indefinable  something  (a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  manliness),  a  yearning  which  book-learning  cannot 
satisfy,  and  which  athletic  sports,  though  they  may  for  a  time  lull 
it  into  peace,  can  never  wholly  meet.  This  feeling,  this  nameless 
longing  of  the  soul,  like  every  other  capacity  and  faculty  of  our 
natuie,  must  be  cultivated  if  we  would  be  truly  symmetric  speci- 
mens of  the  results  of  a  liberal  education.  And  I  have  discovered 
that  this  instinct — call  it  what  you  will — is  best  satisfied  and 
stimulated  by  a  vigorous  belabouring  of  a  fellow-student.  Now, 
what  fellow-student  is  better  fitted  to  serve  thus  as  a  stepping- 
stone  in  my  advance  than  a  Freshman — and  the  smaller  the 
better  ? 

In  the  "  profanity  and  coarseness  " — so  Mr.  Steen  harshly  desig- 
nates the  rough  and  ready  sarcasm,  the  pleasant  wit,  which 
accompany  hazing — I  see  only  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Mr.  Steen 
may  glibly  answer  that  the  blessing  is  probably  in  disguise  be- 
cause it  does  not  wish  to  be  recognized  as  present  at  an  initiation 
ceremony,  but  I  scorn  all  such  quibbles.  Seriously,  we  come  to 
college  to  hear  just  such  language,  to  pass  through  just  such 
experiences.  It  is  proof  of  a  liberal  culture  to  be  able  to  do  so 
without  blushing.  Hazing,  that  is  to  say,  is  of  value  in  knocking 
off  the  sharp  edges  of  scruple  and  prejudice,  in  steeling  our  boyish 
hearts  and  making  men  of  us.  In  this  connection  let  me  quote 
Vinet,  who,  able  defender  of  the  faith  as  he  was,  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  in  favour  of  hazing.  "  When,"  says  he,  "  we  have  to 
recall  an  insolent  offender  to  his  duty,  and  to  maintain  a  menaced 
authority,  we  have  not  always  a  choice  of  language." 

Mr.  Steen  rashly  declares — (having  proved  to  my  satisfaction  the 
advantage  to  the  hazer,  I  proceed  to  the  advantage  to  the  hazed) — 
that  a  Freshman  is  never  arrested  in  his  mad  career  of  impudence 
("  vulgarly  called  cheek  ")  by  being  subjected  lo  the  indignities  of 
this  process.  This  is  plainly  fallacious.  Have  we  not  known 
many  of  the  most  offensively  cheeky  of  the  breed  so  altered  in  a 
single  night,  that  next  morning,  and  thenceforth,  they  have  been 
deemed  worthy  to  be  the  bosom  friends  of  their  correctors  ?  Mr. 
Steen  should  be  careful. 

Really,  Messrs.  Editors,  there  is  a  deal  of  cant  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  of  which  we  must  rid  our  minds  before  we  can 
discuss  the  question  fairly  on  its  merits.  Much  too  great  a  stress 
is  laid  on  mere  intellectual  acquirement.  Man  is  many-sided. 
The  strain  of  intense  mental  effort  must  at  times  be  relaxed  ; 
therefore  it  is  that  our  best  and  ablest  students  are  always  promi- 
nent on  such  occasions.  Surely  even  Mr.  Steen  must  admit  that 
those  who  are  now  in  a  majority  in  the  conduct  of  the  hazing  are 
well  qualified  to  decide  what  constitutes  true  impudence. 

Into  the  sufficiency  of  the  charges  enumerated  by  Mr.  Steen  I 
shall  not  enter.  In  the  hands  of  the  great  Mufti — chosen  by  the 
worthiest  men  in  the  college — I  am  willing  to  leave  all  that.  Dare 
Mr.  Steen  question  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  above  all,  his  mercy  ? 
Dare  he  suggest  that  though  this  year  he  was  lenient,  next  year  he 
may  be  cantankerous  and  harsh  !  If  he  dare  I  answer  thus  :  He 
is  ancient !  "  I  should  reproach  myself  almost  as  much,"  says 
Vinet,  "for  want  of  respect  to  an  old  thing  as  to  an  old  man."  The 
Mufti,  as  an  institution,  is  old  ;  he  is  from  all  ages  of  college  his- 
tory ;  ergo,  he  should  last  forever  !  Curiously,  the  devil  is  older 
than  the  Mufti.  Bui  I  suppose^  that  even  him  Mr.  Steen  would 
presume  to  abolish. 

Verily,  the  iconoclast  is  abroad  !  The  Mufti  insulted,  threatened  ! 
Truly,  I  had  thought  that  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  him 
with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  calculators, 
economists,  namby-pambies  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  has  succeeded! 

And  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  never  countenance  hazing.    Never  ? 

Ubique. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


Mr.  Tommy  Milligan,  the  late  president  of  the  Society  and 
political  manager  of  North  York,  meeting  the  editor  of  the  World 
the  other  day,  asked  him  if  his  son  and  heir  was  yet  abie  to  speak. 

"  Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  can  talk  Greek— at  least  it's 
Greek  to  me." 


A  Fourth  Year  man  hung  his  coat  and  hat  on  a  hook  in  the 
west  corridor  on  Wednesday.  The  hat  and  coat  parted  company 
while  he  was  at  a  lecture  and  he  had  to  borrow  a  hat  in  Residence 
to  go  home  with.  Next  morning  the  missing  article  was  found 
hanging  on  a  peg  high  up  near  the  ceiling,  just  above  where  it  had 
been  originally. 


The  final  students  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  have 
organized  a  Clinical  Society,  not  a  Chumical  Society,  as  stated  by 
a  misprint  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Varsity.  Dr.  Workman  visited 
the  college  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst,  and  gave  an  interesting, 
instructive,  and  very  encouraging  address  to  the  students. 


The  McMaster  Hall  Cos  Ingeniorum's  second  regular  meeting 
was  held  Friday  evening,  Dec.  2nd.  The  following  programme 
was  successfully  carried  out  :  Recitation  entitled  "  Laxa,"  by  W. 
Mills  ;  a  reading  from  Mark  Twain,  by  H.  Robertson  ;  a  debate 
on  the  subject  "  Resolved,  that  the  independence  of  McMaster 
University  is  for  the  best  interests  of  higher  education,"  the  affirm- 
ative being  upheld  by  Messrs.  Metcalfe  and  Reid,  the  negative  by 
Messrs.  Huston  and  Cooke,  resulted  in  favour  of  the  negative. 


The  Modern  Language  Club  held  a  French  meeting  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building  on  Monday  last,  December  5th,  Victor  Hugo 
and  his  works  forming  the  subject  of  study.  Mr.  Squair's  address 
on  the  author's  life  and  work  was  well  received.  Readings  were 
given  by  Miss  Atkinson  and  by  Mr.  McLeay,  after  which  the 
meeting  broke  up  for  discussion  and  conversation  in  the  French 
language.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rodd  has  been  elected  Recording  Secretary, 
pro.  tern.,  Mr.  F.  C.  Armstrong  being  yet  unable,  through  illness, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  Mr.  C.  E.  Saunders  contributed 
an  essay  on  "  Ruy  Bias,"  which,  being  well  written  and  clearly 
read,  was  much  appreciated. 

Last  Saturday's  match  closed  a  very  successful  season  for  the 
Association  football  team.  It  was  unfortunate  that  so  few  matches 
were  played,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teams  in  the 
Central  Association.  Yet  the  very  fact  of  there  being  so  few  com- 
petitors for  the  Central  Association  championship  tended  to  make 
the  Varsity's  old  rivals  stronger  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  so 
that  the  Association  Team  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
.  themselves  in  being  able  to  retain  the  cup  which  they  have  held 
so  long.  Besides  being  the  champions  of  the  Central  Association 
they  played  a  draw  game  with  the.  champions  of  the  Western 
district. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.— Thursday  next  at  half-past  four,  Dr.  Kellogg  gives 
the  second  of  his  Bible  readings.  Subject  :  "The  purpose  of  the 
Missionary  Work."  Members  of  the  University  College  Y.M.C.A. 
can,  on  a  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  membership,  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing,  as  regards  the  gymnasium,  with  the  members  of 
the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Holiday  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tickets  entitling  holders 
to  all  the  privileges  of  associations  visited  can  be  had  for  five  cents 
each.  Regular  Thursday  meeting  this  week,  led  by  J.  S.  Gale. 
Subject  :  "  God  shows  His  Love,"  founded  on  i  John  4  :  9.  The 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  strength  as  well  as  the  love  of  God,  and 
showed  that  the  latter  is  the  only  thing  that  can  satisfy  the  soul  of 


The  Varsity  Rugby  Club's  Record.— The  record  below  will 
show  that  the  Varsity  Rugby  team  have  had  a  very  successful  sea- 
son, winning  six  matches  out  of  seven,  the  only  team  defeating 
them  being  Ottawa  College,  now  the  champions  of  Canada  : 
October  12th,  Varsity  vs.  Upper  Canada  College,  won  by  52  to  o. 
"       i5tb,     "       vs.  Queen's  College,  won  by  10  to  8. 
"       rSth,     "       vs.  Upper  Canada  College,  won  by  57  to  9. 
"       22nd,     "       vs.  Ottawa  College,  lost  by  9  to  o. 
November  ist,        "       vs.  Trinity,  won  by  28  to  o. 
"       5th,       "       vs.  McGill,  won  by  27  to  7. 
"      1 2th,        "       vs.  Toronto,  won  by  11  to  5. 
October  26th,  Varsity  2nd  Fifteen  vs.  Hamilton  2nd  Fifteen,  won 
by  31  to  7. 

The  Fourth  Year  class  in  Physics  spend  Wednesday  of  each  week 
in  the  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A. 
All  the  experiments  this  term  have  been  on  the  subject  of  Acous- 
tics.   One  of  the  many  interesting  experiments  performed,  and 


one  so  simple  that  any  person  could  try  it,  is  the  tracing  of  a  curve 
on  smoked  glass  with  Blackburn's  pendulum.  A  heavy  ball  is 
suspended  from  a  wire  attached  to  the  ceiling,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  so  that  the  whole  distance  from  ceiling  to 
centre  of  ball  is  four  times  as  great  as  length  of  wire  from  the  fork 
to  centre.  The  ball,  when  set  swinging,  has  two  motions  in  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  with  twice  the  velocity  of 
the  other.  If  a  style  be  fastened  to  the  ball  with  wax  a  very  neat 
figure  may  be  traced  on  the  glass. 


From  the  old  adage,  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  it 
does  not  follow  that  driginal  nnd  striking  methods  of  acquiring 
information  are  not  highly  laudable.  That  employed  by  a  fourth 
year  Moderns  man  last  week  is  especially  to  be  commended  in 
this  respect.  By  a  clever  piece  of  strategy,  he  obtained  admission 
to  the  presence  (in  the  police  cells,  by  the  way)  of  two  Italian 
counts,  exiles  from  their  native  land,  and  now  engaged  in  the 
vending  of  peanuts.  These  noblemen  were  to  such  an  axtent 
exhilarated  by  their  potations  as  to  be  most  affable  and  loquacious, 
and  our  friend  took  advantage  of  this  chance  to  enjoy  an  hour's 
profitable  conversation  in  their  native  tong,ue.  Such  enterprise 
merits  the  warmest  praise.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  class  lists 
in  Italian  honours  next  May,  will  exhibit  such  striking  results  of 
thi^  ingenious  scheme,  that  all  the  students  of  the  glorious  lingo  of 
the  organ-grinder  will,  with  difficulty,  be  restrained  from  following 
the  command,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 


Canadian  Institute. — The  following  is  the  programme  for 
the  Institute  for  the  month  of  December  : — Saturdaj',  3rd,  Recent 
French  Investigations  on  Hypnotism — Prof.  R.  Ramsay  Wright. 
Saturday,  loth,  Electro-Therapeutic  Apparatus — A.  M.  Rosebrugh, 
M.D.  Saturday,  17th,  Maize  and  its  Derivatives — C.  Gordon 
Richardson.  Architectural  Section — This  section  will  meet  every 
Tuesday  evening  for  model  drawing,  readings  and  discussions. 
Biological  Section — Monday,  5th,  Canadian  Insects,  Dr.  Brodie  ; 
Microscopic  Topics,  W.  E.  Middleton.  Monday,  19th,  Notes  on 
Canadian  Reptiles — J.  B.  Williams.  Philological  Section — Mon- 
day, 1 2th,  The  Anatomy  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  production  of  Speech  in  the  Larynx — G.  R.  McDonagh, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Laryngology,  University  of  Toronto.  Photo- 
graphic Section — Tuesday,  6th,  Regular  Monthly  Meeting.  Exhi- 
bition announced  for  December  7th  and  8th  has  been  postponed 
until  early  in  January.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  date.  Meetings 
commence  at  20  o'clock. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  past  editors  of 
the  Harvard  Crimson  are  now  engaged  in  journalism.  This  might 
be  said,  in  fact,  of  other  college  journals,  for  they  have  turned  out 
nearly  an  equal  proportion,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  the  usefulness 
of  college  journals  in  schooling  men  for  practical  service  in  the 
editorial  field.  The  purposes  which  the  college  journals  in  America 
should  accomplish  are  numerous  and  important. — Ex. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  tbill  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  acadetnic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Ufiiversi/y  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The- 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

The  Penance  of  Sir  Gildo.    T.  A.  G. 
The  Prophet  of  the  New  Poetry.     J.  O.  Miller. 

The  Rescue  :  Sketched  from  Life.  Ubique. 
Literary  Notes. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 

Our  Christmas  Number.  A  Partizan  Anti-Federationist. 

A  Midland  University. 
The  Raven ars.  the  Owl.       The  M.A.  and  M.D.  Degrees. 


Round  the  Table. 

Communication . 
Hazing.     J.  J.  Ferguson. 
Hazing  :  a  Criticism.  Ubique. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  ''  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va, 


HATS    THAT  R  HATS. 


WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Are  showing  the  finest  stock  of  Hats 
in  the  city. 

Imported  from  the  best  English  and 
American  makers. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Furs  of  all  kinds. 

WRIGHT  &  CO., 

S5  King  street  East 


■^LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rmters 


3n'l 


Publishers 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


AN  UNTHOUGHT-OF  CONTINGENCY. 
Little  Nell — "  I'm  awful  sorry  for  poor 
Nursie." 

Omaha  Mamma — "  Why,  pet,  your  nurse 
looks  well  and  happy." 

"  But  the  angels  won't  never  know  how 
good  she  is,  and  maybe  they'll  make  a  mis- 
take an'  let  her  go  to  the  bad  place." 

"  Mercy  me  !  What  put  that  into  your 
little  head  ?" 

"  Why,  she  says  all  her  prayers  in  French." 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  iMPERiALis  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  stale 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  MuUer,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  afifecting  the  etymology  of 
Enghsh  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  Henry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSin_  BOOK. 

THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess'a  copy|of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  "edition|i8 
exhausted  should  apply  at  ouce,-^ 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Peice  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  WaU  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


jgLOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OP  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes or;private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTAKIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


THE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Eossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 

UNIVER8ITY~0F  TORONTO 


STUDENTS  E^ONG  BOOK 

L  

This  work  hus  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  o( 
Graduates  and  Uudergraduatea  nf  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  cumiilste  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  'selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  f-, 
total  of  190  pa^es.   Artistically  designed  and  bar  r 
somely  bound  m  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  po^;^ 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  ma'l  d  M  1 
pubUshers. 


I  SU:CKLING  &  SON 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Str  _ 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT- 


S.  R.  H  AN  N  A'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION!  | 

Shaving   and   Hair -Cutting    Parlours  j 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz      Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  ana  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,  23,  25  27  Front.  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 

J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  Wines  and 
Liquors, 


-:  Labatt's   and    other   Ales.  :- 


Old  Bye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  SOyia.  old 

J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  ;  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  u'ost  artistic  work 
thai  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


THE  KIND  OF  SCHOOL  HE  WOULD  LIKE. 

"  In  my  community,"  said  a  man  from 
Missouri,  "  there  are  two  saloons  to  every 
school." 

"  Wall,"  replied  an  old  fellow  from  the 
border  of  the  Indian  Territory,  "  I  must  say 
that  yore  schools  are  well  heeled,  an'  I 
reckon  the  scholars  can  git  about  all  they  want 
ter  drink.  I  would  like  ter  go  ter  a  school 
that  had  even  one  saloon." 


If  something  could  be  done  to  abolish  the 
Alaska  seal  fisheries  altogether,  it  would 
make  many  husbands  very  happy. 


Betwixt  the  hen  and  an  incen- 

Diary  you  inquire 
The  difference  ?  Why,  one  sets  on  eggs, 

The  other  sets  on  fire. 


A  new  tenor  has  made  his  appearance  in 
Berlin,  who  possesses  the  much-coveted  C 
sharp.  He  was  an  animal  painter,  and 
obliged  to  see  sharp. 


"  What  fresh  air  you  have  out  here.  It's 
so  much  fresher  than  in  London."  Farmer: 
"  Jest  so  !  That's  jest  what  I  was  saying  to 
my  old  woman.  Why  ain't  all  these  big 
cities  built  out  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  a  lady  to  her  husband, 
"  that  I  am  going  to  have  a  stiff  neck." 
"  Not  at  all  improbable,  my  dear,"  said  her 
spouse,  "  I  have  seen  strong  symptons  of  it 
ever  since  we  were  married." 

Homer  Allen,  priest  of  palmistry,  says 
you  can't  lie  with  the  hand  shut.  It  instinct- 
ively opens.  It  is  also  worth  noting,  says 
a  critic,  that  you  can't  refute  a  lie  with  the 
hand  open.    It  instinctively  shuts. 


"  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  funniest 
part  of  a  dog "  "  His  tail,  I  guess.  It's 
such  a  wag,  you  know."  No,  the  funniest 
part  of  a  dog  is  his  lungs.')  "  How  do  you 
make  that  out  ?  "  "  They  are  the  seat  of  his 
pants,  don't  you  see." 

The  front  gate  and  the  hammock 

The  old  bench  in  the  grove. 
Have  had  their  day  and  must  give  way 

To  the  corner  near  the  stove. 


"NTEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  addresg  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 

McAINSir~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  OiEce.  TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Gash  Prices.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  813.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

^.  M.  COOPERTe^Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREE/,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 


L, 


Mail 


&   J,  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


UNIVERSITY  ATHLETICS. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  intend 
giving  a  building  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
athletic  exercises,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensively  patronized  by  the  students.  At 
the  same  time  Trowern,  the  town  jeweller,  is 
preparing  a  new  book  of  designs  of  medals 
for  the  same  purposes.  He  has  also  every- 
thing in  the  jewellery  line  that  a  first-class 
manufacturing  house  requires. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


COX  &  CO 

Stcck  Brokers, 


Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  PubHc  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


 1  

^I^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  750. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $i.2g. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.5* 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.35 
WHITE  (R  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  MiU's   ^  '  f", 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Te*.i  Mf.  . 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  BanV  r:--^ 
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^OID     F  H:  O  S  P  BE  ^  TE. 

For  Dyspepsia, 'Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  accordiBg  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  oi  Cambridge, 

A  preparation  pf  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system.  '  ^ 

Universally'recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  cnly. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic  esoeciallv 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."  '    ^  v-ianjc 

For  'Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER.  Buffalo,  N.Y..  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  ' 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

various  forms  of  nervous  debilrty  and  it  has  neve 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr  C.  A.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  m  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  '  '  r  v-aaco 


Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debilrty  and  it  has 
failed  to  do  good."  ^ 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  - 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFOrd  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


Refreshings 


BEWARE   OlO   Ii>IIT  ATIOjXS. 


Professiona,!  Oa,rd.s. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CA3SEL8  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c.,  Uominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


£dward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  CasselB, 
H.  W-  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KrNGSFORD,  BROOKE  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Toronto  and  Sutton  West, 
Ontario.  No.  10  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto.  Main 
street,  Sutton  West. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.  G.  H.  C.  Brooke.  A.  C. F.  Boulton. 


MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLESWOBTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAKWICK  &  Ti"BANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Legal. 


Medical. 


DELAMRKE,  EEESOR,    ENGLISH   &  KOS*, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Beesor. 
C.  C.  Boss. 


COYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BABEISTEB,  Solicitor 
Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Douglas  Armour.  H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  'Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas.Langton , 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LEE,  H08KIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  Ac,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 

John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  Adam  R.  Creelman, 

F.  W.  Harconrt,  W.  H.  P  Clement, 

WaUace  Nesbitt.  W.  B.  Rfcymond. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


■yi^ILLLAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Babbisteb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald  ] 

■m* ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORN  WALL 


J^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and' 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B.  NfiSBITT.  B  A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  MoGAUL. 
Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


■y^^   NATPRESS,  M.D.,  C  M.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


COR.  TONGE  iND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


1^    G.  S.  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR,  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  STPEBT, 
Toronto. 


R. 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^YONGE  ST.,  COBNER  OF  ANNE  STREET. 

PHOMAS  HENDERSON. 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduate  of  R.  C.  D.  S.! 


Office— 761  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
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gTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm) 
TORONTO. 


J^OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 


GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

s.  B.  wiTTdrum, 

31    KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Far]iishiiiQ:s> 

Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  iright 
prices  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


TROUBLE  WITH  THE  CURRICULUM. 

First  Omaha  Dame — "How  is  your  ton 
getting  on  at  college  ?' 

Second  Omaha  Dame — "  Splendidly,  but 
I  am  afraid  he  studies  too  hard.  I  got  a 
private  no^e  from  his  room-mafe  advising 
me  to  send  for  my  son,  as  he  was  beginning 
to  toss  around  nights  and  see  snakes  and 
things." 

»  "Dear  me!" 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  awful I  have  written  to 
the  faculty  to  ask  them  to  excuse  the  poor 
boy  from  any  further  attendance  at  the  lec- 
tures on  zoology." 

What  is  that  terrestrial  object  that  is 
above  all  human  imperfections,  and  equally 
protects  the  wisest,  the  weakest,  the  best, 
and  worst  of  mankind  }  The  hair  of  the 
head. 

A  little  girl  in  an  infant  school  was  asked 
to  tell  the  difference  between  the  words 
"foot"  and  "feet."  She  said:  "One  foot 
is  a  foot,  and  a  whole  lot  of  foots  is  a  feet." 


They  were  talking  of  death,  when  one 
man  asked,  "  What  were  his  last  words  " 
"  He  didn't  say  anything,"  was  the  reply. 
"  That's  just  like  him,"  said  the  first  man, 
with  an  approving  nod.  "  There  was  no  gas 
about  him.    He  was  all  business." 

An  Irishman  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
life  stopped  a  runaway  horse  the  other^  day. 
The  owner  came  up  after  a  while  and  quietly 
remarked:  "Thank  you,  sir."  "An'  faith, 
an'  how  are  ye  a-goin'  to  divide  that  between 
two  of  us  ?"  replied  Pat. 


A  lisping  boy  was  out  in  the  back  yard 
pounding  on  a  pan.  The  father  came  home 
tired  and  sullen,  and  being  disturbed  by  the 
noise,  cried  out,  "  What  is  turned  loose  in 
the  back  yard — a  wild  animal .'' "  The  little 
fellow  replied,  "  Yeth,  thir,  it's  a  pan,  thir." 

Mrs.  Foshay  (to  prospective  nurserymaid): 
"  You  are  fond  of  children,  of  course  V  P.N. 
M.  :  "  Fond  of  'em  ?  I  should  say  I  was, 
ma'am.  If  I  hadn'tbeen  I  wouldn't  ha'  nursed 
my  sister's  nine  young  ones  that  was  down 
with  scarlet  fever  till  every  blessed  one  of 
them  died,  ma'am,  and  buried  the  last  of  'em 
a  week  come  Friday." 

"  Don't  touch  me  ;  I  belong  to  the  aris- 
tocracy," said  a  drunken  fop  to  a  policeman. 
"  And  I  belong  to  the  arrest-ocracy,"  re- 
sponded the  officer,  as  he  led  his  prisoner  to 
the  station  house. 


"  Ah,  Jones,  where  away  so  fast  this  morn- 
ing?" "I'm  off  for  the  whaling  ground?." 
He  was  the  district  schoolmaster  on  his  way 
to  the  school-house. 


"  Ma,"  inquired  Bobby,  "  hasn't  pa  a  queer 
idea  of  heaven  ?  I  heard  him  say  that  the 
week  you  spent  in  Albany  seemed  like 
heaven  to  him." 


Y^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St, 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
^  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Speoial  Discovints- 


C  OOPER'S,  logYongeSt. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


^LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.O.,1 
Honor  Greduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  class  instruction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects.  Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 


591  Broadway  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Pater « 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  and 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce- 
lebrated Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  .$9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

rS'More  than  40  years  estab 
lished  in  this  line  of  business' 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

3B  OOKS3b:LiLE  ^  TV  T  >      S  T  ^  T  T  O  IV  E  »  S  , 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEV.AR  &  CO»  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET. 


-    440  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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YE  VARSITY  SANCTUM. 


In  his  charming  Voyage  Autour  de  ma  Chambre  M.  Xavier 
de  Maistre  has  immortalized  what  one  might  almost  call 
conventionality  and  the  commonplace.  In  the  Philosophe 
Sous  les  Toits  M.  Emile  Souvestre  has  sketched  for  us  an 
equally  charming  study  of  an  interior.  When  one  remem- 
bers the  countless  rooms  one  has  been  in,  one  is  very 
much  tempted  to  ask,  What  can  there  be  attractive  or 
romantic  about  a  room  with  four  walls,  a  floor,  and  a  ceil- 
ing ?  If  it  is  true  that  we  are  what  we  eat,  it  is  equally 
true,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  our  houses,  our 
rooms,  our  dens,  become  what  we  make  them,  and  uncon- 
sciously exhibit  our  tastes  and  fancies.  A  Boudoir  is 
naturally  suggestive  of  delicacy,  refinement  and  everything 
poetical ;  a  Studio  of  everything  artistic,  sensuous,  and 
beautiful  ;  but  an  Editor's  Sanctum — what  ?  To  the 
ordinary  mind  nothing  but  scissors  and  paste  and  printers 
and  "  devils,"  and  with  as  bare  and  uninteresting  a  back- 
ground as  a  lawyer's  office.  And  certainly  there  is  some 
colour  to  this  belief.  The  Editor  does  not  surround  him- 
self, outwardly  at  least,  with  luxury  and  display.  But  he 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  ideality  which,  to  him,  makes  up 
a  thousand-fold,  for  the  painful  realities  of  life  and  his  en- 
vironment therein.  Though  the  Sanctum  appears  dull, 
cheerless  and  empty,  it  is  the  birthplace  of  ideas.  It  is  in 
the  silence  of  the  Sanctum  that  the  learned  Owl  witnesses 


the  mysterious  transference  of  mighty  thoughts  from  the 
brain  to  paper ;  and  the  Owl  is  discreet  and  tells  not  how 
it  is  accomplished,  nor  with  what  pangs  they  come  to  the 
birth  and  are  delivered. 

It  is  now  nearly  eight  years  since  The  Varsity  had  a 
Sanctum  ;  it  is  but  four,  however,  since  the  Owl  has  had 
a  room  for  his  very  own.  In  1879  ^e  was  born,  and  in 
1880  he  was  christened.  For  four  years  thereafter  he  flitted 
uneasily  about  from  place  to  place  in  Residence,  having  no 
place  of  abode,  no  local  habitation,  though  he  had  a  name. 
In  the  fall  of  1884,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Dons,  he 
assumed  sovereignty  over  the  suite  of  rooms  in  the  east  end 
of  Moss  Hall,  and  placed  there  his  household  goods  and 
the  perch  upon  which  he  now  sits  as  we  write  this.  Dur- 
ing his  tenancy  of  these  quarters  he  has  amused  himself  in 
various  ways,  sometimes  by  assisting  the  Editors  in  their 
work  and  their  play,  and  has  never  been  absent  from  his 
comfortable  corner — the  seat  of  honour — at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  fireplace,  when  business  or  pleasure  has 
demanded  the  attendance  of  the  Editors  at  the  Sanctum. 
A  silent  and  discreet  looker-on  has  he  been,  forsooth,  of  all 
the  sayings  and  doings  which  the  walls,  if  they  have  ears 
as  we  are  told,  must  have  heard.  What  multitudes  of 
faces  has  he  seen,  what  numberless  voices  has  he  listened 
to  !    What  quantities  of  stories — good,  bad  and  indifferent 
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— could  he  recount,  if  only  he  would  !  What  numbers 
has  he  seen  enter  the  door  of  the  Sanctum  high  with  hope, 
and  how  many  has  he  seen  depart  therefrom  quite  chap- 
fallen  !  How  often  has  he  warmed  himself  at  the  cheerful 
fire,  lit  with  the  rejected  MSS.  of  millions  of  would-be 
contributors  !  What  tragedies  he  has  witnessed  !  But  he 
is  sdent  and  discreet,  and  withal  he  is  mournful,  though 
he  strives  to  keep  a  cheerful  exterior — as  much  as  an  Owl 
can.  For  he  knows  that  in  a  short  time  the  Sanctum,  the 
Fireplace,  and  his  warm  corner  will  be  no  more,  and  that 
this,  perhaps,  will  be  the  last  Christmas  he  will  spend  on 
his  snug  perch  in  Moss  Hall.  He  has  been  with  The 
Varsity  from  its  commencement,  through  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes, its  successes  and  failures,  and  he  has  seen  its 
clientele  grow  until  the  mantel-piece  can  scarce  record  all 
their  initials.  And  he  expects,  if  he  Hves  long  enough — 
and  Owls  are  long-lived— to  see  many  of  those  whose 
initials  adorn  the  mantel,  and  whose  identity  the  reader 
can  easily  discover  for  himself,  rise  to  positions  of  honour 
and  trust,  and  achieve  distinction  deserving  of  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  being  worthy  of 
having  their  names  engraven  on  the  walls  and  pillars 
thereof.  But  a  truce  to  morahzing  and  prophesying.  In 
the  meantime  The  Varsity  Owl  wishes  all  his  readers  A 
Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of 

The  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 


THE  GRAVE   AND   THE  ROSE. 
{j4//er  Victor  Hugo  ) 

What,  asked  the  grave  of  the  rose, 
Dost  thou  with  the  tears  that  repose 

On  thy  petals  at  break  of  day  ? 
What,  asked  the  rose  of  the  grave, 
Dost  thou  with  what  thy  jaws  enslave. 

For  thy  victims  open  alway  ? 

Answered  the  rose  :  Gloomy  grave, 
From  those  tears  in  the  darkness  I  save 

A  perfume  of  Araby. 
Answered  the  grave  :  Flower  of  ruth, 
Heaven's  angel  I  make,  in  sooth. 

Of  each  soul  that  cometh  to  me. 

David  Reid  Keys. 

Univ.  Coll. 


PROVERBS  AND  FABLES  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA. 

If  the  readers  of  The  Varsity  will  put  up  with  a  few 
desultory  remarks  upon  a  most  interesting  and  attractive 
subject  I  will  venture  to  set  forth  some  of  the  features  of 
this  important  branch  of  ancient  Hindu  literature.  Apart 
from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  stories  and  apophthegms 
to  which  I  would  call  attention,  they  have  this  peculiar 
claim  upon  our  notice  that  they  represent  more  nearly 
than  anything  else  extant  the  original  sources  of  very  many 
of  the  fables  and  legends  that  have  been  current  in  Europe 
for  over  two  thousand  years.  To  make  this  statement 
more  intelligible  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  in  a  general 
way  the  place  which  these  collections  hold  in  Hindu 
literature,  and  to  trace  the  main  course  of  their  influence 
outside  of  their  native  home. 

The  Pancatantra  and  Hitopadega  are  two  compilations 
of  fables  accompanied  by  proverbs  and  maxims  which, 
along  with  other  collections  more  or  less  similar,  form  the 
department  of  Sanskrit  literature  known  as  the  Niti- 
^astras.  This  phrase  means  literally  "  books  for  guid- 
ance." The  first  element  of  the  compound,  niti,  is  a  word 
that  plays  a  great  role  in  classical  Sanskrit,  as  it  includes 
everything  that  concerns  the  principles  and  practice  of 
living,  and  the  ancient  Sanskrit  writers  were  nothing  if 
not  wise  and  moral.  There  is  certainly  no  literature  in 
the  world  except  the  Hebrew  which  is  so  pervaded  with 
the  ethical  element  as  that  of  India.  Thousands  of  lines 
are  written  there  in  praise  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  tens 


of  thousands  to  illustrate  and  recommend  in  apophthegma- 
tic  form  the  infinite  modes  and  circumstances  in  which 
prudence  and  goodness  or  folly  and  badness  are  exempli- 
fied. The  Vedas,  the  oldest  remains  of  Aryan  thought 
and  feeling,  led  the  way,  and  from  them  alone  a  very 
respectable  compilation  of  ethical  and  religious  maxims, 
often  very  profound  and  beautiful,  could  easily  be  made. 
Then  when  we  trace  the  progress  of  Sanskrit  composition 
down  through  the  more  strictly  classical  stages,  the  stream 
grows  broader  without  becoming  less  pure  or  bright.  The 
dullest  and  most  tedious  of  the  many  philosophical  works 
are  enlivened  by  many  fine  thoughts  and  lofty  conceptions. 
Let  any  one  take  the  Upanishads,  the  esoteric  philosophy 
of  the  Veda,  which  are  now  accessible  in  the  "Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  and  he  will  not  find  himself  disappointed 
even  there,  while  some  of  the  text-books  of  the  later  sys- 
tems are  perfect  storehouses  of  rich  and  profound  reflec- 
tions. I  need  only  mention  the  sublime  maxims  of 
Gautama  Buddha,  which  have  been  popularized  by  Edwin 
Arnold  in  the  "  Light  of  Asia,"  and  remind  the  reader 
that  this  noble  ethical  philosophy  was  purely  Hindu  in  its 
origin,  and  that  Buddhism  was  an  outgrowth  of,  as  well 
as  revolt  against,  Brahmanism.  Among  the  law  books, 
again,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  caste  and  prescribed  the 
rules  of  each  class  so  rigorously  and  minutely,  the  Book  of 
Manu  is  a  repository  of  general  principles  as  well  as  prac- 
tical rules  of  life  ;  for  a  genuine  Hindu  is  not  content  with 
the  practical  observance  of  religious  rules  :  he  must  base 
them  upon  the  universal  truths  of  life  and  morals  attested 
by  experience  and  observation.  The  epic  poetry  abounds 
also  m  moral  reflections  gathered  from  all  sources.  This 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  largest  of  all  epics,  the 
Mahabharata,  which  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  ethical  wisdom 
as  well  as  of  legends  and  traditions  of  gods  and  heroes. 

To  say  that  the  great  dramatists,  such  as  Kalidasa,  are 
also  much  given  to  moralizing,  is  not  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  this  holds  good  of  the  truest  and  loftiest 
dramatists  everywhere ;  but  in  India  it  is  necessary  to  a 
good  play  that  it  should  abound  in  noble  sentiments,  and 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  dramatic  art,  the  mythical 
Bharata,  was  himself  a  sage  and  moralist  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  just  in  consonance  with  this  that  the  later  artificial 
productions,  imitations  and  paraphrases  of  the  classical 
epics,  treatises  in  metrical  form,  on  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
and  a  vast  number  of  works  of  a  like  artificial  character, 
follow  in  the  same  traditional  path  and  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  presentation  of  brilliant  and  striking  thoughts.  If  we 
add  to  this  list  the  eighteen  Puranas  which  contain  the 
popular  exoteric  theology  of  Brahmanism,  we  have  indi- 
cated, by  name  at  least,  the  chief  heads  of  the  enormous 
catalogue  of  the  intellectual  productions  of  India,  in  nearly 
chronological  order,  and  ranging  over  a  period  of  at  least 
three  thousand  years.  The  Nitigastras  are  intended  to  be 
hand-books  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  the  choicest 
maxims  and  sentiments  that  are  found  in  the  more  or  less 
independent  works  above  alluded  to  ;  and  the  popularity 
they  have  maintai.ned  for  many  centuries,  as  well  as  the 
unparalleled  career  they  have  run  in  various  forms  out- 
side of  Hindustan,  shows  that  the  attempt  has  been  suc- 
cessful. They  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  which 
consist  entirely  of  aphorisms  and  moral  reflections,  and 
those  which  are  set  forth  in  the  form  of  fables  or  allegories, 
with  the  wise  or  moral  sayings  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
personages  of  the  stories.  In  this  class  of  works  which, 
though  a  sub-division,  is  in  itself  quite  extensive,  like  every 
other  sub-department  of  Hindu  composition,  the  choicest 
fables  and  specimens  of  folk  lore  are  associated  with  the 
very  cream  of  the  wisest,  profoundest  and  brightest 
thoughts  of  the  seers,  poets,  anci  teachers  of  all  former  ages. 
The  apophthegms  always  illustrate  the  situations  of  the 
actors,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  application  seems 
forced  or  unnatural.  They  are  regularly  put  in  the  metrical 
form  in  which  they  had  long  been  current,  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  serious  composition  generally,  as  well 
as  to  make  them  more  easy  of  remembrance.  They  occur 
sometimes  in  single  couplets,  sometimes  in  short  strophes, 
and  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a  long  formal  array  of 
utterances  as  centos  made  up  of  proverbs  found  in  other 
collections.    Of  the  works  of  this  class  the  Pancatantra 
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and  Hitopade9a  are  the  most  popular  and  the  most  worthy. 
The  former  is  the  earher  composition,  the  latter  being  an 
abridgment  of  it,  with  a  re-adaptation  of  the  original  char- 
acters, a  shifting  of  the  scenes  and  side  lights,  and  the 
addition  of  some  narrative  and  ethical  material.  The  Hito- 
pade^a  is  the  most  popular  of  the  two  in  Hindustan,  but 
it  is  from  the  Pancatantra,  or  more  probably  an  earlier 
recension  still,  that  the  translations  have  been  made  that 
have  made  Hindu  fables  known  to  the  Western  world. 

How  these  and  kindred  stories  have  wandered  from  the 
East  to  the  West  is  a  very  interesting  question,  which  there 
is  not  space  for  me  to  discuss  here.  With  regard  to  many 
of  the  most  entertaining  stories  it  is  indeed  a  problem 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  primitive  migration  with  the 
scattering  of  the  old  Aryian  race ;  and  with  regard  to 
many  again,  it  is  questionable  if  there  has  been  any 
migration  at  all,  or  whether  the  similar  stories  have  not 
been  produced  independently  of  one  another.  Many  of  us 
no  doubt  have  been  surprised  and  charmed  on  reading 
Harris's  "  Uncle  Remus,"  to  find  stories  told  there  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  transplanted  from  the  heart  of 
Africa,  and  are  yet  almost  identical  with  familiar  tales  in 
Reineke  Fuchs.  A  similar  sensation  of  pleasure  and 
wonder  is  in  store  for  those  who  have  not  read  these  Hindu 
collections,  when  they  come  to  find  the  story  of  Llewellyn 
and  his  dog  Gelert,  and  many  others,  reproduced  in  all 
their  essential  features  in  the  Hitopadeca.  Whatever  may 
be  the  true  explanation  of  these  striking  parallelisms,  it  is 
certain  that  India  is  the  original  source  of  very  many  of 
the  best  stories  that  have  been  told  in  Europe  from  the 
days  of  old  JEsop  till  now.  One  direct  line  of  communica- 
tion must  be  simply  alluded  to  here. 

The  Pancatantra  has  been  plausibly  assigned  to  the 
fifth  century,  A.D.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
a  version  was  made  for  the  famous  KhosruNushirvan,  king 
of  Persia,  into  Pehlevi,  the  literary  dialect  of  Persia.  From 
this  an  Arabic  version  was  made  about  750  A.D.,  which 
in  its  turn  was  translated  into  Syriac,  Greek,  Persian, 
Hebrew,  and  Spanish.  From  the  Hebrew  version  a 
Jewish  convert  made  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  a  Latin  one,  to  which  he  gave  the  not  unfitting 
title  Directoriutn  hiunante  vita.  This  Latin  translation  has 
been  rendered  into  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
including  English  (by  Sir  Thomas  North,  1570  and  1601). 
The  name  by  which  the  collections  have  been  most 
frequently  known  in  Europe,  is  the  "  fables  of  Bidpay  " 
(or  "  Pilpay"). 

The  general  mode  of  narration  is  that  which  is  so  fami- 
liar to  us  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  one  main  story  including 
a  number  of  minor  ones,  narrated  by  the  leading  actors. 
The  Hitopadeca,  for  example,  is  divided  into  four  books, 
treating  of  the  Acquisition  of  Friends,  the  Separation  of 
Friends,  War,  and  Peace.  The  first  Book  tells  how  a  close 
friendship  grew  up  between  a  Crow,  a  Mouse,  a  Tortoise, 
and  a  Deer  ;  but  it  contains  also  nine  minor  stories.  So 
with  the  other  books,  the  result  being  that  we  have  four 
fundamental  and  thirty-nine  secondary  fables.  The  style 
of  narration  is  charmingly  naive,  with  a  great  deal  of  im- 
plicit humour,  the  Hitopadeca,  as  suits  its  more  popular 
character,  in  these  respects  surpassing  the  Pancatantra,  as 
this,  in  its  turn,  far  surpasses  its  Western  reproductions. 

Fascinating  as  the  reading  and  the  comparative  study 
of  these  fables  are,  I  must  confess  that  the  didactic  con- 
tents of  these  and  kindred  Sanskrit  works,  have  a  far 
stronger  and  more  enduring  interest.  When  one  reflects 
upon  their  great  variety  in  subject  conception  and  expres- 
sion, their  adaptation  to  the  every-day  life  of  every  class 
and  condition  of  men,  their  unsurpassed  beauty  and  ethical 
worth,  one  gains  an  altogether  new  idea  of  our  Hindu 
cousins,  of  their  mental  and  moral  history,  and,  above  all, 
of  their  essential  oneness  with  ourselves  in  our  deepest 
spiritual  and  moral  needs  and  aspirations.  Their  sages 
must  have  been  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  greatest 
moralists  of  Greece  or  Rome  or  modern  Europe.  They 
are,  indeed,  only  surpassed  by  the  great  Teacher  Himself, 
and  many  of  their  maxims  are  cognate  with  some  of  the 
choicest  of  the  New  Testament  sayings,  differing  only, 
though  vitally,  in  the  difference  of  setting,  of  inspiration 
and  motive.    It  is  a  useless  task  to  discuss  the  question 


whether  one  has  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  affirmative 
can  never  be  proved  and  is  not  probable,  and  we  think  all 
the  more  highly  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  possibilities  of 
our  race  that  the  noblest  and  choicest  spirits  here  and 
there  in  the  world,  of  different  races  and  in  different  ages, 
have  seen  e3'e  to  eye  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  the  claims  of  truth  and  duty.  Nor 
must  it  be  overlooked  that  the  excellence  of  the  ethically 
more  profound  of  the  apophthegms  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Buddhistic  teaching,  which  has  left  its  trace  on  all  sub- 
sequent Hindu  literature,  though  in  the  peninsula  itself  it 
was  finally  stamped  out  as  a  religious  system. 

Equally  striking  is  the  strong  common  sense  and  practi- 
cal wisdom  which  are  manifest  in  those  aphorisms,  which 
have  to  do  with  the  every  day  world  of  business  and  plea- 
sure, labour,  ambition,  happiness  and  sorrow.  I  shall  have, 
however,  to  content  myself  with  quoting  but  a  few  out  of 
the  whole  collection,  without  classification  or  comment, 
leaving  also  the  parallelisms  with  sacred  or  classical 
authors  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  In  all  the 
citations  but  one  (No.  2)  I  translate  from  the  Hitopadega : 

1.  There  are  six  impediments  to  greatness:  indolence, 
love  for  a  woman,  ill-health,  clinging  to  one's  birth-place, 
contentment,  and  timidity. 

2.  "  Now  for  a  little  while  a  child,  and  now 

An  amorous  youth  ;  then  for  a  season  turned 
Into  the  wealthy  householder  ;  then  stripped 
Of  all  his  riches,  with  decrepit  limbs 
And  wrinkled  frame  man  creeps  towards  the  end 
Of  life's  erratic  course,  and  like  an  actor 
Passes  behind  Death's  curtain  out  of  view." 

3.  A  fool  may  pass  well  in  society  if  he  is  well  dressed 
and  keeps  his  mouth  shut. 

4.  The  envious,  the  tender-hearted,  the  discontented, 
the  irascible,  suspicious  people  also,  and  spongers,  have  an 
unhappy  time  of  it. 

5.  As  rain  that  falls  on  thirsty  ground  so  is  food  given 
to  the  hungry  :  a  gift  bestowed  upon  the  poor  is  sure  to 
bear  good  fruit. 

6.  As  life  is  dear  to  thyself,  so  let  the  life  of  all  creatures 
be  dear  to  thee :  good  men  show  compassion  to  all 
creatures  putting  them  in  the  place  of  themselves. 

In  refusing  or  granting,  in  causing  joy  or  sorrow,  in  act- 
ing agreeably  or  disagreeably,  one  has  the  true  standard 
of  conduct  only  when  one  puts  himself  in  the  place  of 
others. 

He  onl)'  is  the  truly  wise  man  who  can  look  upon 
another's  wife  as  his  own  mother,  upon  another's  posses- 
sions as  a  clod  of  earth,  upon  all  living  creatures  as  upon 
himself. 

7.  We  are  bound  to  show  hospitality  even  to  an  enemy 
that  comes  to  our  door  :  a  tree  does  not  withdraw  its  shade 
even  from  the  man  that  cuts  it  down. 

8.  Narrow  minded  people  say,  "  this  man  is  one  of  our- 
selves," or,  "  he  is  a  stranger ; "  but  the  large-minded 
regard  the  whole  world  as  their  kin. 

g.  We  must  not  toil  too  hard  for  our  livelihood ;  the 
Creator  Himself  provides  for  us  :  no  sooner  is  the  child 
born  than  the  mother's  breast  begins  to  stream. 

He  who  made  the  geese  white  and  the  parrots  green,  and 
gave  the  peacock  its  gaudy  hues,  will  provide  a  living  for 
thee. 

10.  He  whose  mind  is  content  is  the  truly  happy  man  : 
when  one  has  shoes  on  his  feet  the  whole  world  seems 
shod  with  leather. 

11.  There  is  nothing  by  nature  beautiful  or  the  reverse. 
What  pleases  a  man  is  that  which  is  beautiful  to  him. 

12.  He  is  your  real  kinsman  who  keeps  by  your  side  in 
feasting  and  in  trouble,  in  battle  and  in  famine,  when  your 
enemies  assail  you,  when  you  stand  at  the  palace-gate, 
and  when  you  are  borne  to  the  tomb. 

13.  Mortality  is  the  nurse  that  first  takes  to  its  breast 
the  new  born  babe,  and  after  that  its  own  mother.  Why 
then  should  sudden  grief  unman  us  ? 

Whither  have  gone  the  rulers  of  the  earth  with  all  their 
might,  their  armies  and  their  chariots  ?  The  earth  herself 
has  witnessed  their  going  hence,  and  stands  still  the  same 
to  day. 

Man  is  brought  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  death  day  by 
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day,  like  a  criminal  dragged  step  by  step  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

As  drift-wood  meets  drift-wood  on  the  mighty  ocean — 
meets  and  parts  again  ;  so  is  the  meeting  of  all  the  living. 

As  the  traveler  comes  and  rests  beneath  the  shade,  finds 
refreshment  and  goes  forth  again  ;  so  is  the  meeting  of  all 
the  living. 

The  rivers  flow  on  and  on  and  return  not  again  ;  so  day 
and  night  go  on  forever  bearing  with  them  the  life  ot 
mortals. 

14.  Thou  art  thyself  a  river,  of  which  self-control  is  the 
sacred  bathing-place,  truth  the  water,  holiness  the  banks, 
and  compassion  the  waves ;  perform  tliy  ablutions  there  ; 
water  can  never  make  clean  the  soul. 

15.  Who  would  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty  for  the 
sake  of  this  poor  body,  vexed  as  it  is  with  sorrow  and 
sickness,  and  to-day  or  to-moirow  perished  and  gone  ? 

The  lie  of  man  trembles  uncertainly  like  the  image  of 
the  moon  reflected  on  the  water ;  let  us  then  follow  virtue 
alone  for  evermore. 

Let  truth  be  set  in  the  balance  against  thousands  of 
sacrifices,  and  truth  alone  will  outweigh  them  all. 

J.  F.  McCuRDY. 


THE  VIclL. 

The  streets  are  smothered  in  the  snow, 
The  chill-eyed  stars  are  cleaving  keen 

The  frozen  air,  and,  sailing  slow. 
The  white  moon  stares  across  the  scene. 

She  waits  beside  the  fading  lire, 

The  gasping  taper  flickers  low. 
And  drooping  down,  and  rising  higher, 

Her  shadow  wavers  to  and  fro. 

No  foot  disturbs  the  sleeping  floor. 
No  motion  save  the  wintry  breath 

That,  stealing  thiough  the  crannied]door, 
Creeps  coldly  as  a  thought  of  death. 

It  chills  her  with  its  airy  stream, — 

0  cold,  O  careless  midnight  blast ! 
It  wakes  her  as  her  fevered  dream 

Hath  skimmed  the  sweetness  of  the  past. 

She  stirs  not  yet.    The  night  has  drawn 

Its  silent'stream  of  stars  away. 
And  now  the  infant  streaks  of  dawn 

Begin  to  prophesy  the  day. 

She  stirs  not  yet.    Within  her  eye 

'1  he  half-crushed  tear-drop  lingers  still ; 

She  stirs  not,  and  the  smotbered  sigh 
Breaks  wave-like  on  the  rock  of  will. 

0  heart  that  will  unheeding  prove, 

O  heart  that  must  unheeded  break, 
How  strong  the  hope,  how  deep  the  love, 
That  burn  for  faithless  Folly's  sake! 

A  SONG. 

1  would  not  have  thee  young  agair. 

Since  I  myself  am  old  ; 
Not  that  thy  youth  was  ever  vain. 

Or  that  my  age  is  cold  ; 
But  when,  upon  thy  gentle  face, 

1  see  the  shades  of  time, 
A  thousand  memories  replace 

The  beauties  of  tliy  prime. 

Though  from  thine  eyes  of  softest  bine, 

t-ome  light  hath  passed  away, 
Lo\e  looketh  forth  as  warru  and  true 

As  on  our  bridal  day. 
I  hear  thy  song,  and  though  in  part 

'l  is  fainter  in  its  tone, 
I  heed  it  not,  for  still  thy  heart 

Seems  singing  to  my  own. 
Berlin.  ,John  King, 


MATHEMATICAL  RESEARCHES. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you,  for  the  Christmas  Number  of  The 
Varsity,  some  account  of  the  latest  mathematical  investiga- 
tions in  which  I  have  been  engaged. 

I.  Abelian  Equations. — Last  winter  I  communicated  to  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Society  of  University  College  the 
result  of  some  researches  I  had  been  making  into  the  forms 
of  the  roots  of  pure  uni-serial  Abelian  equations.  The  paper 
which  I  prepared  on  the  subject  was  subsequently  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics.  The  equations  called 
Abelian,  after  the  great  mathematician  Abel,  are  singularly 
interesting.  They  are  also  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 
the  solution  of  all  solvable  equations  of  the  higher  degrees 
depends  on  the  solution  of  Abelians.  In  Serret's  Cours 
d'Algebre  Svperieure,  the  relation  that  must  subsist  among  the 
CO  efficients  of  a  cubic  equation  in  order  that  the  cubic  may 
be  a  pure  Abelian  are  given.  This  is  substantially  a  deter- 
mination of  the  forms  of  the  roots  of  the  pure  Abelian  cubic. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  forms  of  the 
roots  of  pure  uni-serial  Abelian  equations  of  degrees  higher 
than  the  third  have  ever  been  investigated,  though,  in  Abel's 
well-known  forms  of  the  roots  of  the  solvable  quintic,  the 
forms  of  the  roots  of  the  pure  uni-serial  quartic  are  involved. 
In  my  Memoir,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  forms  of  the  roots 
of  pure  Abelian  equations  of  all  prime  degrees  are  determined. 
Also,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  forms  of  the  roots  of  the 
pure  uni-serial  quartic  are  obtained  by  two  independent 
methods.  Still  farther,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  forms  of 
the  roots  of  the  pure  uni-serial  Abehan  of  a  degree  which  is 
either  the  continued  product  of  a  number  of  distinct  primes,  or 
four  times  the  continued  product  of  a  number  of  distinct  odd 
primes,  are  found.  Finally,  from  the  relation  between  the 
solvable  equation  of  prime  degree  n,  and  the  puie  uni-serial 
Abelian  of  degree  n-i,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  forms  of 
the  roots  of  the  solvable  equation  of  prime  degree  n,  whether 
It  be  a  pure  Abelian  or  not,  are  determined  for  all  cases  in 
which  n-i  is  either  the  continued  product  of  a  number  of 
distinct  primes,  or  four  times  the  continued  product  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  odd  primes. 

II.  /Solvable  Quintics  with  Commensurable  Co-efficients. — Some 
time  ago,  in  the  American  Journal  0/  Mathematics,  I  sketched 
a  general  method  for  finding  the  roots  of  solvable  equations  of 
the  fifth  degree.  The  method  was  partially  developed,  and 
applied  to  the  solution  of  quintic  equations  of  different  types. 
The  subject  had  been  dismissed  from  my  mind,  when,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  eminent  British  mathematician,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  been  endeavouring,  but  without  success,  to  apply  my 
method  to  the  solution  of  certain  equations  which  ought,  on 
principles  generally  accepted  by  mathematicians,  to  admit  of 
having  their  roots  expressed  in  algebraical  functions.  He 
sent  the  equations  to  me,  trusting  that  they  would  furnish 
interesting  illustrations  of  my  method.  One  of  the  equations 
was : 

X  ^  +      4-  2x  -  1=0  (i) 

Euler  had  pronounced  this  equation  solvable,  though  its 
roots  had  never  been  actually  obtained.  I  easily  effected  the 
development  of  my  method  necessary  to  make  it  directly  appli- 
cable to  all  solvable  quintics  with  commensurable  co-efficients 
of  the  form 

X^  +  PaX"  +  PjX  -t-  P5=0  (2) 

under  which  the  equation  (1)  falls.  I  thus  was  enabled  to 
find  the  root  of  (i).  I  sent  it  to  my  correspondent.  In  his 
reply  he  said  :  "  I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  solution  of  the 
equation  x'-l-3x'^-f- 2x- 1=0.  Sir  James  Cockle,  too,  was 
dehghted  with  it.  He  said  that  "  Euler  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  the  solution."  After  having  developed  my  method  so 
as  to  make  it  directly  applicable  to  solvable  quintics  of  the 
form  (2),  with  commensurable  co-efficients,  I  succeeded  in 
giving  it  the  farther  development  necessary  to  make  it  appli- 
cable, without  any  difficulty  beyond  the  labour  of  operation, 
to  all  solvable  quintics  whatever,  with  commensurable  co- 
efficients, and  I  verified  ihe  theory  by  the  solution  of  twenty 
examples.  The  paper  containing  these  results  is  to  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 
It  has  been  in  type  for  more  than  a  month  and  a  half,  and  I 
am  every  day  looking  for  it. 
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The  above  details,  though  not  very  popular  in  their  char- 
acter, may  perhaps  prove  interesting  to  those  readers  of  The 
Varsity  who  are  devoting  themselves  specially  to  the  study 
of  Mathematics. 

George  Paxton  Young. 


ISABEL. 

A   CHKIST5tAS  ITlYI.. 

'Tis  winter  now.  the  air  is  bitter  cold, 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  sharp  the  biting  frost, 

The  wind  is  bleaker  as  the  nit;ht  is  old, 

The  manor  clock  the  midni!,'ht  hour  hath  told  ; 

When  over  seas  Sir  Lionel  hath  crossed, 

W  eary  of  war,  home-sick,  and  tempest-tossed. 

In  byre  and  barn  the  mow-:  are  brim  with  sheaves. 
Where  stealeth  in  with  phosphorescent  tread 
The  tjlimtnerins  moon,  and  'neath  his  wattled  eaves. 
The  kennelled  hound  unto  the  darkness  <»rieves 
His  chilly  straw,  and  from  his  ^loom-lit  shed, 
The  wakeful  cock  proclaims  the  midni^^ht  dread. 

With  mullioned  windows,  'mid  its  skeleton  trees. 
Beneath  the  moon  the  ancient  manor  stands. 
Old  "iables  rattle  in  the  midnight  breeze, 
Old  elms  m  ike  answer  to  the  moanintj  seas 
Beyond  the  moorlands  on  the  wintry  sands. 
While  drives  the  gust  alonj;  the  leafless  lands. 

The  snows  are  bleak  along  the  avenne. 

And  Lady  Isabel  in  her  chamber  kneels 

And  prays  our  Father,  lie  will  mercy  show. 

And  send  back  Lionel  with  love  as  trne 

.\8  when,  on  that  .June  day,  his  good  ship's  keels 

Kode  from  the  harbour  to  the  belfry  peals. 

The  moon,  the  misty  moon,  with  pitying  eye. 

Like  tear  of  tire,  sends  down  a  pallid  beam 

That  in  her  glorious  loosened  hair  doth  lie, 

A  iamp  of  love  to  see  her  beauty  by, 

And  all  across  her  saintly  face  doth  stream, 

While  the  sweet  maid  forgets  her  pra  .er  in  dream. 

Outside  the  gust  doth  patter  at  the  vane. 
Inside  the  room  is  warm  with  holy  light. 
Wherein  the  silence  falls  like  silver  rain. 
And  Isabel  now  sleeps,  to  dream  again 
Of  Lionel,  and  hide  her  limbs  more  white 
Than  drifted  snows,  from  sacrilegious  night. 

Within  that  chamber  quaint  old  draperies 

With  shadowy  folds  in  the  dim  firelight  hung  ; 

On  antique  worked,  and  goblin,  tapestries 

Strange  fabled  tales  of  bygone  centuries 

By  troubadours  and  gallant  knightlings  sun.:^. 

Now  rustled  where  the  shivering  night-wind  clung. 

Grim,  massive  furniture,  all  richly  wrought. 

From  over  seas  long  centuries  before, 

Old  cabinets  and  wardrobes  carved  and  fraught 

In  darkest  woods  with  peach  and  apricot 

And  clustered  grapes,  shone  where  the  night  did  pour 

Her  rich  effulgence  on  the  velvet  floor. 

Here  nothing  entered  infidel  or  rude. 
Meet  chamber  for  a  maiden  fair  and  sweet. 
Where  purity,  with  snowy  wing,  might  brood. 
And  no  strange  spirit  ever  dare  intrude, 
Save  stars  or  dawn  with  pale  or  rosy  feet. 
Scaling  the  east,  the  dusk-wrapt  world  to  greet. 

And  sweetest  thing  of  all  in  that  rare  nest, 
Like  some  white  bud  amidst  its  folded  green. 


Fair  Isabel  in  beauty  lies  at  rest  ; 
No  dreams  of  evil  trouble  her  pure  breast. 
Her  golden  hair,  all  in  a  veil  d  sheen. 
Falls  in  a  sheen  the  moted  air  between. 

And  this  is  why  Sir  Lionel  that  niglit. 
All  glad  with  love,  returning  from  the  wars. 
Knelt  'neath  the  window  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
When  all  the  storm  hiid  taken  its  weird  flight. 
And  soon  the  prisoned  morn  would  burst  its  bars, 
And  one  by  one  blow  out  the  taper  stars  ; 

jVnd  prayed  our  Heavenly  Father,  He  would  keep  , 
In  His  strong  arms  so  pure  a  soul  alway  ; 
And  Hate  and  Vice  flew  to  the  nether  deep. 
While  holy  Love  did  broo  1  on  all  pure  sleep, 
And  round  the  world,  a  red  flush  in  the  grey. 
Across  the  moors  came  up  the  Christmas  day. 

William  Wilfred  Campbell. 

West  Clarmont,  N.  H. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER:  A  LOiiT  PLATONIC  DIALOGUE 

INTRODUCTORY  *NOTE.  " 

Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  universe  was  thrilled 
with  the  tidings  communicated  to  it  through  the  Christmas 
number  of  The  Varsity  of  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  Greek 
manuscript  by  a  Canadian  voyageur  in  Egypt.  The  fruits  of 
that  discovery,  it  was  supposed  by  the  public — even  by  its 
author — were  exhausted  by  the  publication  of  a  fragment  of 
Herodotus  describing  the  educational  system  of  Atlantis.  But, 
as  now  appears,  only  one-half  of  the  treasure-trove  then 
revealed  itself  in  visible  shape.  By  the  strange  irony  of  fate 
modern  science,  so  contemptuous  of  classical  learning,  has  been 
the  instrument  of  the  recovery  of  a  second  most  interesting 
classical  masterpiece.  Briefly  told,  the  story  is  as  follows  : 
.  The  manuscript  of  Herodotus  was  submitted  by  our  voy- 
ageur on  his  return  to  this  country  to  the  well-known  Govern- 
ment analyst  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  in  this  city. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  just  finished  the  peculiarly  delicate 
task  of  analyzing  the  digestive  organs  of  one  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
had  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Toronto  Glube,  was  amazed  at 
finding  on  the  back  of  the  Greek  manuscript  a  substance 
app.arently  identical  with  that  which  he  found  in  his  human 
subject ;  in  short,  gastric  juice  curdled  and  soured  from  the 
failure  of  the  stomach  to  digest.  A  reference  to  the  voyageur 
revealed  the  curious  history  of  the  manuscript  (vide  Christmas 
Varsity,  1884,)  nd  asolved  the  mystery.  With  the  same  chemi- 
cals which  he  had  just  been  using,  the  analyst  removed  this 
coating  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  papyrus  turned  out  to  be  a 
manuscript  written  on  both  sides. 

Nevertheless,  the  deciphering  of  this  other  side  has  been  a 
labour  of  much  time  and  patience,  and  it  is  only  now  at  last 
that  the  owner  and  translator  finds  himself  sufficiently  sure  of 
his  ground  to  publish  his  researches. 

PREFACE. 

The  published  side  of  the  MS.  contains,  as  everyone  knows, 
a  fragment  of  Herodotus'  histories,  presented  by  the  historian 
to  an  Egyptian  friend.  It  was  at  first  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  Greek  characters  on  the  other  side  also  were  a  continuation 
of  the  same  history,  and  the  appearance  in  one  or  two  passages 
of  the  word  "Atlantis"  was  regarded  as  almost  proof  positive 
of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture.  But  closer  inspection  contra- 
dicted this  :  (a)  the  dialect  is  Ionic  no  longer,  except  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  passive ;  elsewhere  it 
is  the  purest  Attic ;  (b)  the  subject  matter  is  philosophical 
rather  than  historical ;  (c)  the  form  of  composition  is  dialogue, 
not  narration. 

But  who  was  the  Greek,  then,  who  (a)  wrote  Attic  Greek 
with  Ionic  perfects  and  pluperfects  passive  ?  who  (/))  wrote 
philosophy.''  (c)  and  in  dialogue ?  and  (d)  who  presented  his 
treatise  to  the  same  Egyptian  priest,  the  bursar  of  the  goddess 
Neith  in  the  city  of  Sais  (i)  ?  and  who  (e)  therefore  was  in  all 
probability  travelling  in  Egypt  while  composing  his  work  ? 

Students  of  University  College  who  have  reached  their  third 
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year  will  see  at  once  that  the  only  known  author  who  conceiv- 
ably fulfils  these  conditions  is  Plato.  The  circumstantial 
evidence  thus  collected  is  strengthened  by  a  perusal  of  the 
work.  Indeed,  the  title  alone  will  carry  conviction  to  many 
ardent  Platonists.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Philosopher,"  and  has, 
like  most  Platonic  dialogues,  an  alternative  title  "Trpa^tsi} 
OfwpLa,"  that  is,  "  The  Practical  versus  the  Intellectual  Life." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  two  (2)  dialogues  of  Plato  we 
are  promised  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  a  work  which  is  to  deal  with 
the  character  of  the  philosopher  and  the  philosophic  life.  It 
is  yet  more  remarkable  that  in  the  second  of  these  dialogues, 
that  one  upon  which  "  The  Philosopher "  is  to  follow  immedi- 
ately, Plato  has,  as  it  would  seem,  paved  the  way  for  a  dialogue, 
the  scene  of  which  should  be  in  Egypt ;  for  in  the  Politicus  one 
of  the  interlocutors  is  not  indeed  an  Egyptian,  but  a  next-door 
neighbour,  a  Cyrensean,  and  he,  like  the  Egyptian  pork-dealer, 
in  "The  Philosopher,"  recognizes  in  his  oaths  only  the.  Egyp- 
tian god  Ammon. 

But  this  promise  to  write  a  dialogue  on  "  The  Philosopher  " 
is  nowhere  redeemed  in  our  authorized  version  of  Plato.  The 
conclusion  follows  irresistibly  that  here,  at  last,  from  the  library 
of  the  Egyptian  priest,  we  have  recovered  the  missing  link  in 
the  Platonic  system.  Nor  will  the  negative  character  of  the 
conclusion  reached  in  "  The  Philosopher"  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  any  one  who  has  realized  how  deeply  that  system  is  pene- 
trated with  the  negative  spirit  of  the  historic  Socrates. 

Finally,  it  is  permissible  to  conjecture  that  Plato,  during 
those  Egyptian  travels,  which  left  such  traces  on  his  philo- 
sophy, was  entertained  by  Herodotus'  friend,  the  bursar  of 
Neith,  now  in  his  old  age,  nay — if  we  may  venture,  without 
harshness,  to  read  between  the  lines  of  our  dialogue — almost 
in  his  dotage  ;  that  upon  leaving  he  was  asked  by  the  bursar, 
or,  more  probably,  by  his  wife,  to  write  his  name  in  her  auto- 
graph book,  or  some  memorial  of  his  visit  in  her  register  of  her 
friends'  birthdays ;  then,  with  the  natural  blending  of  simphcity 
and  vanity  which  runs  through  the  literary  character,  he  would 
at  once  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  this  conventional  courtesy, 
and  would  sit  down  to  compose  an  elaborate  dialogue.  His 
good  hostess  would,  in  alarm,  rescue  her  tiny,  gold-edged, 
red-lettered  volume  and  furtively  substitute  one  of  her 
husband's  (in  her  opinion)  worthless  papyri,  the  back  of  which 
Plato  would  patiently  cover  ;  no  doubt  intending  at  some  later 
season  to  take  a  copy  of  this  dialogue  for  himself.  But  some- 
thing— perhaps  the  tragic  incident  already  conjectured — inter- 
vened; and  Plato — unhke  Carlyle — had  no  heart  to  re- write 
his  masterpiece. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  characters  of  the  dialogue  are  :  (a)  Socrates,  as  usual ; 
(b)  The  Egyptian  bursar-priest,  the  friend  of  Herodotus,  for 
whom  Plato  wrote ;  (c)  an  Egyptian  pork-packer,  or  sausage- 
seller  of  the  hereditary  caste  of  pork-packers  (4)  ;  his  name  is 
not  stated  :  he  appears  simply  as  SXXav  roWAr^s ;  (d)  Chaerephcn, 
Socrates'  Boswell ;  (e)  the  bursar's  wife  (as  women  figure  rarely 
in  the  other  Platonic  dialogues,  Diotima  alone  receiving  marked 
honour,  we  must  assume  that  the  introduction  of  this  lady  here 
was  the  philosopher's  return  for  the  compliment  she  paid  him. 
But  there  is  something  of  irony,  in  that  case,  in  his  method  of 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  her). 

The  scene  is  obviously  laid  in  Sais,  where  Socrates,  with  his 
train,  including  Chaerephon,  are  staying,  and  where  they  have 
received  some  hospitality  from  the  bursar.  The  time  is  after- 
noon. 

DIALOGUE. 

Socrates. — Hail,  reverend  Sir  !  I  have  sought  you  about 
the  house  for  many  hours,  but  you  have,  no  doubt,  been  sacri- 
ficing some  special  sacrifice  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  strangers 
to  behold. 

Bursar. — You  conjecture  well,  O  Socrates  ;  for  I  have  been 
sacrificing  all  this  morning  and  noon  to  the  god  whom  you 
Hellenes  call  Morpheus ;  and  at  this  service  no  one  is  present 
with  me,  if  not  the  woman  (5). 

Sec. — Is  it  lawful  to  enquire  the  ritual,  what  it  is  ? 

Bur. — It  is  the  same  with  that  which  you  recommend  for 
the  attainment  of  true  philosophy  :  the  votary  closes  his  ears 
and  eyes  and  other  senses,  and,, little  by  little,  attains  to  un- 


consciousness of  all  thirigs  visible  and  perishable,  and  aicends 
by  Pure  Thought  to  the  world  of  Pure  Ideas  (6). 

See. — Truly  a  divine  ascent  you  describe ;  your  eyes,  too, 
testify  how  closely  they  have  been  closed,  as  still  blinking  and 
half  shut. 

Bur. — For,  after  the  splendour  of  that  ideal  world,  they  can-  • 
not  see  clearly  in  this  darkness  (7). 

Soc. — And  therefore  I  suppose  it  is  that  you  have  put  on 
your  tunic  this  afternoon  inside  out,  and  have  escaped  your 
notice,  thrusting  your  legs  through  the  arm  holes  ? 

Bur. — For  the  philosopher  and  the  practical  man,  your 
Chaerephon  says,  are  not  the  same.  But  enough  of  this  :  what 
have  you  been  doing,  Socrates,  since  last  evening  ? 

Soc. — Since  last  evening  !  but  you  are  like  one  joking.  For 
you  know  well  that  last  evening  we  lay  down  at  the  table 
together,  and  there  remained  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens  this  morning,  passing  the  bowl  from  left  to  right  :  but 
after  that  you  held  it  fast  and  told  me  to  keep  the  other. 

Bur. — What  other  ? 

Soc. — I  do  not  know ;  for  I  did  not  see  it.  But  you  said 
there  were  two  bowls,  and  it  seems  likely  that  I  was  slow  of 
sight. 

Bur. — Of  this  hereafter  :  what  were  we  saying,  Socrates, 
then  ?  for  my  memory,  as  being  now  old,  is  not  strong. 

Soc. — I  was  asking  you,  relying  on  what  evidence  you  had 
told  Herodotus,  as  he  reports  also  in  his  history  (8),  that  the 
Nile  rises  between  Mount  Mophy  and  Mount  Crophy :  and 
you  were  saying  that  you  had  told  him  this  during  a  banquet : 
and  I,  having  heard,  was  further  asking  whether  you  did  so,  as 
being  then  most  fitted  yourself  to  impart  esoteric  doctrine,  and 
your  Hstener  to  receive  such,  and  you — 

Bur. — Stop,  Socrates,  here  is  the  woman,  and  our  enquiry 
is  deeper  perhaps  than  in  accordance  with  women's  minds. 

Soc. — Here,  too,  is  Chaerephon  coming:  but  what  is  the 
matter,  and  who  is  this  stout  man  he  is  dragging  along  with 
angry  looks,  as  though  about  to  tear  him  into  pieces  ?  and  the 
other  seems  out  of  breath.  Hail,  Chaerephon  :  but  thee,  O 
stranger,  as  the  poet  says,  addressing  by  what  name  shall  I 
address  thee  rightly  ? 

Allantopoles. — Pheu  !  Pheu  ! 

Chaerephon. — There,  Socrates  !  you  see  yourself  he  can- 
not speak  for  shame. 

Bur. — Or,  perhaps,  for  fat,  O  cruel  Chaerephon. 

Chae. — This,  Socrates,  is  an  hereditary  swineherd  and  pork 
dealer  of  those  of  the  country  ;  and  he  sells  sausages.  More- 
over, he  has  recently  returned  from  that  voyage  (9)  of  the 
Phoenician  ship  which  went  to  Atlantis.  And  I  tound  him 
boasting  in  the  market  place,  to  a  large  crowd,  about  the  mar- 
vels of  that  land  :  and,  supposing  him  to  be  discussing,  as  you 
also  are  wont,  the  nature  of  justice,  I  listened,  and  I  heard  that 
the  richest  cities  and  men  of  that  land  do  nothing  but  make 
sausages,  and  that  these  sausage-sellers  value  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  according  to  their  usefulness  ;  and  I,  being 
very  pleased,  said  that  Socrates  also  had  the  same  thoughts  : 
for  that  he  thinks  the  useful  thing  is  beautiful  and  the  use- 
less thing  is  worthless  ;  but,  chancing  to  enquire  whether 
they  agreed  with  Socrates  about  other  things  also,  and  espe- 
cially about  virtue,  that  it  is  knowledge,  the  man  answered 
grossly,  that,  as  for  Socrates,  he  had  never  heard  his  name, 
never  having  tasted  his  sausages,  nor  had  the  Atlanteans,  to 
conjecture ;  but  if  this  Socrates  meant  that  sausages,  as  being 
more  useful  than  anything  else,  were  also  more  beautiful,  and 
that  the  man  who  was  most  knowing  to  make  and  sell  his 
sausages  was  also  most  virtuous,  then  let  him  be  conscious  to 
himself  being  so  fortunate  as  to  agree  with  the  Atlanteans. 
But  I,  being  very  indignant  on  behalf  of  philosophy,  bade 
him  hush,  for  that  Socrates  was  a  philosopher,  not  a  sausage 
seller  ;  and  he,  retorting  that  he  and  the  Atlanteans  did  not 
value  philosophy  at  one  obol,  I  seized  him  and  dragged  him 
here  to  you,  for  you  to  refute  him,  and  to  show  him  that  the 
philosophic  life  is  by  far  more  blessed  than  the  trading  hfe. 

Soc. — You  have  ever  been  a  valiant  champion  of  philosophy, 
O  Chaerephon,  and  I  rejoice  hearing  what  you  say ;  for  I  have 
lain  awake  many  nights  wondering  what  sort  of  a  place  Atlantis 
is,  and  why  it  is  so  named  :  and  it  seems  hkely  to  be  named 
from  dXXas,  and  to  have  been  formerly  called  AUantis  (10), 
which  would  mean  sausage-land  :  but  this  is  alien  to  our 
present  discussion.  Perhaps  this  stranger,  having  now 
recovered  breath,  will  answer  a  few  questions  ? 
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All. — I  will  take  an  order,  stranger,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean :  but  our  terms  are  cash  for  you  Hellenes,  especially  for 
all  the  philosophers  of  the  Hellenes,  ever  since  a  certain 
Thraaymachus,  having  tasted  my  wares,  as  claiming  to  be  a 
fore-staller  (11)  in  pork,  escaped  my  notice  leaving  the  city. 

Bur. — For  with  you  Hellenes  it  is  customary,  Socrates,  is  it 
not,  for  deities  and  heroes  to  act  in  this  way  :  since  I  seem  to 
remember  hearing  of  one  Heracles  acting  so. 

Soc. — According  to  the  poet  Aristophanes  (12),  my  friend  : 
since  I  do  not  believe  that  heroes  act  so  ;  as  I  have  told 
Thrasymachus  before  now  (13).  But  come,  Chaerephon,  do 
you  wish  that  we  examine  the  philosophic  and  the  trading  life, 
that  we  may  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  blessed  ? 

Chae. — Certainly. 

Soc. — Then  do  you  answer  for  philosophy  and  the  stranger 
will  answer  for  trade  ;  and  I  will  ask  questions.  But  the  Bur- 
sar and  the  woman  will  be  the  jury  and  the  interpreters,  if  the 
gentleman  stumble  with  his  Hellenic.  Let  us  begin,  then,  where 
is  the  natural  beginning  of  such  an  enquiry.  Tell  me,  O  ad- 
vocate of  the  trading  life,  you  have  a  function,  have  you  not  ? 

All. — What  does  the  man  mean,  bursar.? 

Bur. — You  have  a  work  to  do. 

All. — Why  did  he  not  say  so  ?    The  Hellenes  love  hard 
words.    Of  course,  I  have. 
Soc. — To  make  something,  is  it  not  ? 
All. — Sausages. 

Soc. — And  you,  Chaerephon,  what  do  you  philosophers 
make  ? 

Chae. — Wise  and  educated  young  men,  Socrates  ;  such  as 
you  yourself  have  made. 

Soc. — Good,  O  most  modest  pupil !  but  whatsoever  thing  is, 
in  actuality,  that  which  it  is,  must  first  have  been  that  which  it 
is  only  potentially  ;  is  not  that  so  ?  Answer,  O  excellent  sau- 
sage-seller. 

All. — (I)  voj  y'Anixujv  (14) 

Bur. — He  is  beginning  to  swear,  Socrates,  by  our  gods ;  but 
I  will  answer  for  him  that  you  speak  truly. 

Soc. — The  sausage  in  actuality  was  then  at  first  a  potential 
sausage  only  ? 

Bur. — Yes. 

Soc. — And  by  what  name  was  it  called,  then  ? 
Bur. — It  was  a  pig,  or,  perhaps,  a  calf. 
Soc. — And  you,  Chaerephon,  before  I  made  you  a  wise  and 
educated  young  man,  what  were  you  ? 
Chae. — A  schoolboy,  Socrates. 
Soc. — Were  you  then  also  wise  ? 

Chae. — Least  of  all  ;  since  I  spent  my  time  in  eating  and  in 
writing  love-poems  to  maidens. 

Soc. — Therefore,  it  seems  likely,  though  I  shrink  from  saying 
it,  O  Chaerephon,  that  you  were  then,  m  respect  of  eating,  a 
sort  of  human  pig. 

Chae. — Perhaps. 

Soc. — But  in  respect  of  love-poems,  a  variety  calf. 
Chae. — I  have  not  what  I  may  say. 

Soc. — So  far,  then,  the  raw  material  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  pork-packer  is  tolerably  the  same  ? 

Chae. — It  may  be,  Socrates.  But  looking  to  what  do  you  say 
this? 

Soc. — Never  mind.    Next,  O  sweetest  sausage-seller,  what 
do  you  do  to  your  pig  when  you  have  received  him. 
All. — We  first,  Socrates,  remove  his  bristles. 
Soc. — By  what  means? 

All. — With  boiling  water,  Socrates,  and  sharp,  razor-like 
knives. 

Soc. — But  your  schoolboy,  Chaerephon,  when  first  he  leaves 
his  school-master  and  attends  instead  at  the  gymnasia  where 
the  philosophers  teach,  has  he  bristles  ? 

Chae. — How  should  he  have  bristles  Socrates  ? 

Soc. — Upon  his  cheeks  and  chin  my  serious  friend. 

Chae. — You  seem  to  mean  the  first  beard  ;  perhaps  he  has 
this  at  least. 

Soc. — And  perhaps  this  at  least — for  the  moustache  I  also 
leave  alone-  he  now  first  removes. 
Chae. — Perhaps. 

Soc. — Surely  not  with  boiling  water  and  sharp,  razor-like 
knives  ? 

Chae. — It  seems  likely. 

Soc. — So  then  here  is  a  second  point  of  contact  between  the 
pork-packer's  and  the  philosopher's  sty. 


Chae. — I  can  not  deny  it,  but  why  do  you  say  this  ? 
Soc. — Never  mind.    And  what  do  you  do  next,  stranger? 
All. — We  take  off  the  skin  of  the  beast,  Socrates ;  and  for 
the  most  part  we  prepare  new  skins  for  hitn. 
Soc. — How  do  you  say  ? 

All. — I  mean  the  beautiful,  many-coloured  skins  which  we 
see  upon  the  Egyptian  sausage  and  the  bright  red  skin  of  the 
Hyperborean  sausage,  (15)  and  many  others  also. 

Soc. — And  when  your  young  men,  Chaerephon,  have  made 
smooth  their  cheeks  and  throat,  do  they  not  also  shed  their  old 
and  dusty  skin,  like  snakes,  and  assume  instead,  for  the  most 
part,  a  new  clothing  of  many  colours  ? 

Chae. — I  do  not  know,  Socrates. 

Soc. — O  wonderful  Chaerephon,  well  do  men  call  you 
"the  bat,"  (16)  for  you  are  in  very  truth  like  one  who  sees 
not ;  tell  me,  have  you  never  observed  Alcibiades  and  his 
friends  how  they  delight  clothing  themselves  in  himatia  of 
many  colours  and  in  chitons  as  red  as  the  Hyperborean 
sausage  ? 

Chae. — Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  have  seen  it. 

Soc. — Then  in  heaven's  name  where  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  potential  sausage  and  the  potential  philosopher 
about  to  cease  ?  for  it  now  reaches  many  furlongs  (17).  But 
what  is  put  into  this  new  and  brilliant  skin,  stranger? 

All. —It  is  packed  and  stuffed  and  crammed,  so  to  speak, 
with  many  ingredients,  Socrates,  till  it  is  ready  to  burst  with 
its  own  size ;  and  then  it  is  examined  to  see  if  it  is  what  it 
should  be,  and  is  put  upon  the  market. 

Soc. — Babai  ! 

Ch^e. — What  is  the  matter,  Socrates. 

Soc. — This  is  strange  news  ;  for  I  seem,  oh  Chaerephon,  to 
remember  as  in  a  dream  some  one  telling  me  how  the  teachers 
in  Athens  stuff  and  pack  and — this  same  word — cram  their 
pupils  with  all  sorts  of  mental  food,  till  they  loo  are  more 
bursting  than  ever  with  their  own  size  and  wisdom  ;  and  then — 
so  my  informant  seemed  to  say — having  displayed  themselves 
before  examiners  they  are  let  loose  upon  the  public. 

Bur. — Yes,  Socrates,  and  not  only  so  but  just  as  sometimes 
in  spite  of  the  examination  of  the  sausages,  some  of  them  go 
forth  to  the  world,  seeming  rather  than  being,  the  flesh  of  pigs, 
so  that,  indeed,  our  citizens  having  feasted  abundantly,  are 
conscious  afterwards  of  having  partaken  of  puppies,  so  also  let 
Chaerephon  now  say  if  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  wise  and 
educated  young  men  there  is  not  sometimes  the  same  fraud 
against  the  public? 

Soc. — You  tell  my  own  dream,  (18)  friend.  I  have  noticed 
this  a  thousand  times,  if  I  may  answer  for  Chaerephon,  who  is 
a  little  deaf  But  what  are  these  many  ingredients  you  speak 
of,  O  sausage-seller. 

All. — First  there  is  a  little  sweet  spice,  Socrates. 

Soc. — Which  is  by  interpretation,  Chaerephon,  Hellenic 
literature. 

All. — And,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  gristle. 

Soc. — Oimoi  !  what  is  this  ?  you  seem  to  speak  of  geometry 
and  the  writings  of  our  Euclid?  (10). 

All. — And,  last,  there  is  now  also  in  our  times  at  least, 
when  all  things  have  become  worse,  a  quantity  of  un  wholesome 
wind  and  air  to  make  the  sausage  seem  larger  than  itself. 

Soc. — Hush  !  hush  !  my  friend  ;  you  surely  do  not  accuse 
our  teach'  rs  of  youth  that  they  introduce  the  theory  of  atoms 
and  the  other  sciences  of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  into  the 
souls  of  their  pupils,  to  make  them  more  windy  and  swollen 
than  ever  ?  I  almost  repent  of  having  followed  this  argument 
so  far,  to  such  conclusions  is  it  bringing  us. 

Bur. — Yes,  Socrates,  and  therefore  just  as  one  pricks  this 
gentleman's  wares  with  a  fork's  point  before  roasting  them,  so 
also  you  are  wont,  as  I  have  heard,  to  prick  those  other  wind- 
bags with  a  pointed  question,  lest  they  should  burst  them- 
selves. 

Soc. — For  I  am  anxious  for  their  safety. 

Chae. — All  this  is  nothing  to  Dionysos.(2o) 

Soc. — Rather,  it  is  everything,  O  clever  Chaerephon ;  did 
not  this  sausage-seller  say  sausage-selling  was  better  than 
philosophy  ? 

Chae. — Yes. 

Soc. — But  you  said  no,  but  the  hfe  of  the  philosopher  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  merchant,  let  alone  the  sausage- 
seller. 

Chae. — Yes. 
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Soc. — But  now,  as  it  appears,  you  both  turn  out  to  be  mis- 
taken, for  if  we  are  to  follow  what  has  just  been  said,  the 
sausage-seller  and  the  philosopher  deal  with  pretty  much  the 
same  subjects,  and  in  pretty  much  the  same  way. 

Bur. — And  in  pretty  much  the  same  cities  too,  O  Socrates. 
For  ihe  cities  which  most  boast  themselves  to  be  something  on 
the  strength  of  their  sausages,  the  same  cities  for  the  most 
part  plume  themselves  on  educating  young  men.  Since  I  have 
heard  from  a  Phcenician  ship  captain  who  was  wont  to  journey 
to  the  Cassiterides  in  the  Western  Ocean,  that  in  a  large  Island 
adjoining,  there  are  two  cities  distinguished  not  less  for  the 
eponymous  (21)  sausages  there,  than  for  the  sending  forth  year  by 
year  of  the  largest  number  of  young  philosophers.  These  cities 
he  called,  if  I  remember,  the  city  on  the  Bosporus,  and  the 
city  on  Camus'  bridge.  But  what  I  thought  most  wonderful 
in  his  story,  was  that  in  the  city  of  the  Bosporus,  indeed,  in  the 
first  place  the  sausages  are  small,  but  very  well  spiced,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  young  philosophers  are  not  so  many  in 
number,  but  exceedingly  refined,  but  in  the  city  on  the  bridge 
of  Camus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sausages  are  large  indeed 
but  somewhat  gristly,  and  so  also  the  young  men  there  are 
very  numerous  indeed,  but  ordinary  persons  (22).  And  about 
these  so  much  (23).  And  moreover  of  the  Italian  cities,  taking 
one  against  another,  there  is  not  any  which  sends  forth  more 
philosophers,  or  packs  more  pork  than  the  city  of  Bononia(24). 
But  as  to  the  Hyperboreans,  again,  almost  every  city  in  the 
land  has  its  gymnasium  of  learned  youths,  who  have  attached 
not  less  fame  to  the  nation  than  the  Hyperborean  sausage 
we  were  speaking  of  just  now  (25).  But  about  our  own  people 
why  need  I  prolong  my  speech,  detailing,  among  you  who 
know,  both  the  divine  wisdom  of  our  Egyptian  philosophers 
and  the  marvellous  fame  of  our  swine  herds  ? 

Soc. — You  speak  admirably :  listen,  then,  Chaerephon. 
Those  who  deal  with  pretty  much  the  same  subjects  and  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way,  and  in  pretly  uchthe  same  cities, 
are  not  these  persons  themselves  pretty  much  the  same,  and 
have  they  not  pretty  much  the  same  value  ? 

Bur. — Clearly,  Socrates,  to  me  at  least,  for  Chaerephon  is 
unwilling  to  answer.  And  the  jury  mc  ^over  are  hungry,  and 
hereby  dismiss  the  case,  with  costs  ..  vided,  and  invite  the 
Court  to  dinner. 

His  Wife. — Speak  for  yourself,  man ;  these  Greeks  can  eat 
as  much  as  they  speak  ;  nor  do*  they  dine  in  my  house  to-day. 

Bur. — But,  my  soul,  this  sausage-seller,  having  enjoyed  a 
bountiful  feast  of  philosophy,  will  give  us  in  return  a  bountiful 
feast  ot  pork,  as  having  pretty  much  the  same  value. 

All. — Hush,  bursar !  it  is  not  even  holy  for  you  high  caste 
Egyptians  to  eat  of  swine's  flesh  except  only  at  the  festival  of 
Dionysos  and  Selene  when  the  Moon  is  full  (26),  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  tempt  you  to  impiety. 

Wife. — Come  on,  man  :  I  am  tired  of  listening  to  all  this 
trash,  and  moreover  the  time  of  evening  sacrifice  is  at  hand, 
and  the  goddess  I  am  sure  needs  your  presence. 

Bur. — Speak  for  yourself,  my  life. 

Soc. — But  she  does  so  speak,  for  is  she  not  your  goddess, 
bursar  ?  at  least  you  told  her  so  ten  thousand  times,  I  think, 
when  she  was  younger. 

Bur. — My  dear  Socrates,  you  were  not  born  a  courtier,  or 
"  a  lady's  man,  and  the  deceiver  of  women  as  Homer  (27) 
says  of  Paris  ;  nor  are  you  altogether  as  handsome  as  he  ;  and 
you  will  not  take  a  dinner  by  this  to-day,  I  fear,  for,  as  you  your- 
self just  said,  my  left-handed  (28)  friend,  she  is  older  than  to 
be  caught  with  such  words. 

Wife. — Come  on,  man ;  don't  stand  fooling  here  all  day. 

Soc. — Good  bye,  bursar :  you  had  better  go  :  for  I  too 
always  am  quick  to  hear  Xanthippe's  voice,  for  so  it  is  best  for 
me.    Come,  sweetest  Chaerephon. 

NOTES. 

(1)  Herodotus  II.,  28. 

(2)  Sophist,  217  a.b.  Polilicus,  257  a  ;  compare  Zeller's  Plato,  p.  136, 
and  Campbell's  Introduction  to  the  I'oliticus,  pp.  Ivi.-lix. 

(3)  Christmas  V  ksiiy,i884     .^n  Anci  nt  University.  Post  Scriptum, 

(4)  Vide  lieroilotus,  2  47. 

(5)  That  is  his  uife  ;  tie  Greek  husband,  a  true  descendant  of  Adam, 
speaks  of  his  wife  as  "  tlie  woman";  compare  our  idioms,  "the  old 
woman."  "  my  man  "  (or  "  my  wife  "  and  *'  my  hu.sband." 

(6)  Vide  Plato  Republic  VII.,  532  b. 

(7)  Compare  Republic  VII.,  51S  a.b. 

(8)  Herodotus  II.,  28. 

(g)  Compare  Herodotus  IV.,  42. 

(lo)  Eiymolof;y  was  not  Plato's  forte  ;  cornpare  the  Cratylus  passij^. 


(11)  The  Greek  word  Trporev^ijs,  a  forestaller,  means  one  who,  in  our 
idiom,  "  makes  a  corner  in  "  any  article. 

(12)  Vide  Aristophanes  Frogs,  line  576. 

(13)  Probably  he  refers  to  Republic  II.  and  III. 

(14)  This  oath  is  left  in  the  original  Greek  since  it  gains  nothing  by 
translation.  Probably,  indeed,  it  was  already  even  on  the  pork  packer's 
lips  a  mere  aposiopesis  ;  as  indefinite  in  its  meaning  as  it  is  now  ;  literally 
"  O  may  Ammon  us  two—."  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  has  often 
been  observed,  how  the  Pagan  deities  have  suffered  by  the  course  of  time  ; 
thus  this  oath,  by  the  greatest  of  Egyptian  gods,  survives  to  day  only  as  a 
colloquial  and  meaningless  exclamation,  the  very  origin  of  which  even 
those  who  use  it  oftenest  do  not  know. 

(15)  "  Hyperborean,"  as  is  well  known,  is  an  epithet  used  by  the 
ancients  of  northern  Europe,  Germany  in  particular.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  German  delicacy  here  referred  to,  an  antiqui'y 
extending  even  to  its  outer  garb,  is  elsewhere  revealed  to  us  in  the 
classics. 

(16)  Vide  Aristophanes  Aves,  line  1564. 

(17)  For  this  metaphor  compare  Aristophanes  Nubes,  430. 

(18)  This  Greek  idiom  means  "  just  what  I  feel";  vide  commentators 
on  Plato  Republic  VIII.,  563  d. 

(19)  It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  Euclid,  the  founder  of  geometry 
and  disciple  of  Plato,  from  Euclid  of  Megara,  the  friend  of  Socrates,  and 
it  is  pretended  that  chronology  enforces  this  distinction,  the  Socratic 
Euclid  being  born  about  the  year  430  B.C.,  and  the  Platonic  dying  about 
the  year  280  B.C.  All  such  idle  .speculations  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now 
exploded  forever,  the  words  of  our  text  proving  their  identity.  The  real 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  chronology  is  that  the  author  of  "  Euclid  " 
posse- sed  extraordinary  vitaliiy,  which  is  just  what  we  should  have  guessed 
a  priori.  If  he  survived  the  composition  of  his  own  writings  what  could 
kill  him .' 

(20)  This  well-known  Greek  proverb  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  drama  took  its  rise  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  though  speedily 
losing  all  connection  with  the  god.  It  means,  therefore,  ''all  this  is  be- 
side the  mark." 

(21)  for  sausages  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  city ;  vide  Liddell 
&  Scott's  lexicon  sub  verbo  I.  3. 

(22)  01  TV\ovrf.'i  i.e.  the  sort  of  people  who  meet  you  any  day  and 
every  day;  "the  men  in  the  street,  '  as  Emerson  tails  them. 

(23)  The  Cassiterides  have  been  identified  beyond  serious  doubt  with 
the  Scilly  Isles;  in  the  same  way  the  large  island  adjoining  will  be  identi- 
fied by  all  competent  critics  with  England.  But  the  next  words  will 
excite  animated  controversy  ;  to  all  appearances  the  city  of  Bosporus,  i.e. 
the  city  "of  the  ford  of  oxen,"  and  the  ciiy  on  Camus'  bridge,  must  be 
identified  with  the  two  great  English  university  cities  of  modern  limes. 
Yet  in  the  present  University  of  Oxford  the  oldest  college,  Mertorr,  has 
never  claimed  to  go  back  as  far  even  as  King  Alfred's  reign  ;  and  the 
Cambridge  Colleges  are  yet  more  modern.  It  seems  probable  then  that 
the  present  universities,  even  in  their  establishment,  were  but  the  revival 
of  prehistoric  and  well-nigh  forgotten  halls  of  learning.  It  is  yet  more 
curious  to  find  that  the  still  flourishing  pork  trade  of  these  two  cities  has 
been  a  feature  of  their  life  from  time  immemorial  ;  most  curious  of  all 
perhaps  to  learn  that  the  minute  differences  which  mark  even  to  day  the 
output  of  this  trade  are  an  inheritance  from  the  same  antiquity.  Verily 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

(24)  The  modern  Bologna.  Here  also  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation 
both  of  the  University  of  Bologna  and  of  the  reputation  of  its  swine- 
pastures  has  been  post-dated  by  modern  historians,  and  mu.st  be  ascribed 
to  a  much  earlier  century. 

(25)  Perhaps  the  misconceptions  about  ancient  Germany,  current  among 
ourselves  owing  to  the  influence  of  Taciius,  exceed  even  the  perversions  of 
history  noticed  in  the  last  two  notes.  If  we  are  to  believe  Taciius,  the 
Germany  of  his  day  despised  both  knowledge  and  trade  equally,  and  was 
celebrated  only  for  the  rude  and  simple  virtues  of  healthy  barbarians.  But 
this  contradicts  alike  our  own  experience  of  modern  Germany  and  the 
statement  in  the  text  about  the  Germany  of  Socrates.  Scholars  will  be 
confirmed  in  the  suspicion  they  have  long  entertained  that  Tacitus' 
''  Germania ''  is  an  ingenious  moral  fiction  written  to  point  a  contrast  to 
the  excesses  of  Roman  civilization. 

(26)  Vide  Herodotus  II.  47. 

(27)  Vide  Homer,  Iliad  III.  39. 

{28)  Compare  the  French  use  of  "  gauche." 

Maurice  Hutton. 


"WHEN  SUMMER  GILDS  THE  HEART." 

When  Summer  gilds  the  heart  with  golden  joy, 
And  early  morning  greets  the  glistening  plain. 
See  prism'd  colours  in  the  dewy  rain  — 
Frail  gems  of  sable  night  that  suns  destroy  I 

When  autumn  follows  cold  with  lucent  sky, 
And  lawns  are  growing  brown  in  yearly  wane  , 
Hoar  frost  enwraps  the  field  in  its  white  seine, 
And  crisps  the  summer  dews  that  charmed  the  eye. 

Thus  thought  in  youth  is  ever  gladly  bright 
With  many-coloured  fancies  mantled  o'er — 
Mirth-glints,  high  hope,  ambition,  chivalry. 

The  other  side  of  life  turns  brown  to  white  — 
Enthusiasm  withers  at  the  core, 
And  reason  shrouds  the  earlier  ecstasy, 
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FOR  A  POKTRAIT. 

A  girlish  face — and  yet  thereon 

Are  many  older  fancies  paiuted; 
A  face  from  which  vuuth  has  not  gone, 

But  stays,  with  wisdom  made  acquainted. 
And  yet,  by  blushes,  self-possession 
Of  modesty  makes  full  confession. 

A  blue-pray  eye,  with  mingled  light 

Of  diflidence  and  high  ambition, 
An  eye  disclosiijg,  if  it  mivht, 

Soul-pictures,  fair  as  any  vision. 
But  then  the  lids  too  soon  drop  down. 
Leaving  those  secrets  half  unknown. 

But  'tis  like  gazing  on  hidden  treasure 
To  look  within  those  placid  lakes 

And  see  the  rippling  tide  of  plea-ure, 
That  ofc  their  qUiCt  stilh.ess  breaks, 

Or,  hot  unmoved,  the  great  soul  see. 

That  .-hows  a  high  futurity. 

Yet  must  you  think  of  her  as  human. 

And,  though  sweet-natured,  bright  and  pure, 

She's  1  ot  a  <.oddess,  1  ut  a  woman  ; 
An  l,  mixed  with  virtues  that  endure, 

Some  little  weakuesses  you'll  find, 

To  link  with  erring  human-kind. 

TLe  mouth,  it  has  both  strength  and  sweetness. 
Though  sweetness  ha  -  the  larger  held. 

Yet  is  strength  there  and,  in  completeness 
Of  union,  both  make  others  yield. 

Only,  I  never  will  do  so. 

Or,  if  I  do,  ne'er  let  her  know. 

As  for  the  voice,  it  mingles  tones. 
But  first  uf  all  I'd  say  it's  earnest. 

Somewhat  of  supfilication  owns. 

Yet  can  be  withering  when  'cis  sternest ; 

But  unto  me  its  sound  alway 

Is  pleasant  as  a  sun' y  day. 

W  ith  golden -brown  adornment  reg 
The  .  ead  in  crowned  an  1  glorified. 

Fair  unshor.i  locks!    No  touch  illega 
Of  rude  .-hear  e'er  has  been  applied 

To  takj  11  way  their  tlowing  grace. 

And  mar  the  outline  of  that  face. 

Imagine,  too,  a  calm,  fair  forehead. 

With  eyebrows  smooth  and  v\  ell-defined  , 

Emblem  of  peace  that  has  been  borrowed 
From  quietness  that  tills  the  mind, 

Ab  bright  rays  from  a  lamp  do  pass 

Serenely  through  a  crystal  glass. 

And  when  I  walk  and  talk  unto  her 

There  is  a  sense  of  restfulness. 
And  my  delight  is  oft  to  woo  her 

To  ready  flow  of  speech,  then  guess. 
While  the  gay  fancies  quick  pass  by, 
From  what  a  pleasant  land  they  fly. 

Then,  when  the  talk,  now  serious,  turns 
To  quiet  things,  with  voice  more  grave 

She  speaks,  and  shows  a  soul  that  yearns 
For  heights  afar,  with  those  who  crave 

A  something  more  than  earth-joys  give. 

Though  they  in  earth-delights  may  live. 

To  sum  up  all,  — a  gentle  grace 

Wedded  to  noble  fortitude, 
.Tust  like  a  lovely  garden-place. 

Whose  walls  forbid  that  aught  intrude  ; 
-Mthough  entranced,  the  passer-by 
May  oft  some  fragrant  blossom  spy. 


So  take  your  pallet,  painter-friend. 
And  paint  this  portrait  now  for  me, 

That  you  may  to  my  fancy  lend 
The  gift  of  perpetuitj-. 

Or  I'll  allow  the  portrait  done 

If  you  find  me  a  living  one. 

H.   A.  DwYKK. 


MR.  STEVENSON'S  FATALISM. 

The  subtle  thing  we  call  character  has  great  attractions 
for  Mr.  Stevenson.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  in 
an  author  so  much  read  and  by  men  whose  interest  it  is 
something  of  an  honour  to  excite.  For  no  subject  is 
undergoing  more  thorough  revision  ;  no  subject  exhibit 
more  diversity,  both  in  treatment  and  in  the  aims  of  its 
investigators.  So  much  so,  that  it  is  matter  for  complaint 
with  adherents  of  the  classical  system  that  moral  science 
in  the  hands  of  physicists  must  be  reduced  to  an  ignoble 
doctrine  of  health  ;  that  the  gymnast  and  the  physician 
are  the  moral  healers  of  the  future.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  possibility  of  finding  physical  grounds  for  what 
seem  to  be  arbitrary  rules  imposed  by  man  on  his  own 
social  life,  delights  those  of  the  newer  school  with  the  hope 
that  before  long  the  whole  structure  of  man  will  find  suffi 
cient  explanation  in  known  physical  causes.  Something 
of  this  phase  of  activity  is  reflected  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
work,  vivid  as  it  always  is  with  contemporary  interest. 

More  than  an  artistic  sympathy  with  the  creations  of 
his  fancy  it  were  idle  to  impute  to  any  writer,  but  when 
Mr.  Stevenson  returns  once  and  again  to  a  special  develop- 
ment, we  are  sure  it  is  not  from  any  poverty  of  resource, 
but  because  his  attention  has  been  deeply  engaged.  In 
Markheim,  as  well  as  in  the  better  known  Dr.  Jekyll,  we 
meet  character  studies  that  impel  us  by  their  very  strange- 
ness to  seek  the  influences  which  have  resulted  in  what 
may  be  called,  without  impropriety,  Mr.  Stevenson's  fatal- 
ism. In  plot,  the  two  sketches  have  nothing  in  common 
but  their  solution,  yet  both  have  for  burden  the  penalty 
of  being  born.  A  man,  without  foresight  of  danger, 
indulges  his  weaknesses,  until  he  awakens  in  a  bitter 
moment  to  find  himself  in  the  grasp  of  his  evilness.  A 
stage  is  reached  where  repulsion  is  coupled  with  an 
immeasurable  longing  to  escape,  even  if  scarred,  by 
the  very  experience  to  become  wiser,  that  is,  better. 
All  the  force  that  remains  to  him  cannot  change 
his  fate.  His  choice  once  could  order  his  life,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  but  now  the  shuttle  has  fallen  from 
his  hand  and  some  new  power  swiftly  completes  the 
web.  The  lesson  is  enforced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Mark- 
heim gives  himself  up  to  justice  that  so  he  may  escape 
from  himself;  his  only  liberty,  as  we  feel.  Dr.  JektjU 
in  the  form  ot  his  alter  ego  commits  suicide ;  it  is  inevi- 
table. There  are  a  few  critical  years  of  youth  when  the 
balance  is  struck  irrevocably. 

If  Mr.  Stevenson  has  ever  given  the  matter  any  consid- 
eration he  has  probably  congratulated  himself  on  his 
fortune  in  being  exposed  to  two  strong  adverse  influences. 
In  his  travels,  as  he  tells  us,  he  once  fell  in  with  a  com- 
munity of  silent  monks.  Of  course,  only  men  who  were 
furiously  pious  could  be  met  with  in  "Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows,"  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  the  presence 
of  a  heretic  called  forth  an  outpouring  of  zeal  rather 
embarrassing  to  the  guest.  A  father  of  another  faith 
seemed  no  obstacle  to  these  worthy  souls,  on  the  contrary 
they  counselled  him  to  attempt  that  father's  conversion. 
Mr.  Stevenson  pleasantly  hints  what  would  be  the 
likely  upshot  of  so  strange  a  colloquy  with  the  theologian 
of  his  household.  We  fancy  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
rugged  Calvinism  of  the  elder  Stevenson.  True  to  this 
strain  our  author  is  attracted  by  the  severer  side  of  the 
new  school  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
representative.  The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  transformed 
and  is  now  expressed  in  physical  units,  but  is  neverthe- 
less a  fatalism.  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  however  to  have 
adopted  a  gentler  faith  for  himself ;  at  least,  if  we  may 
accept  as  a  poetic  confession  of  faith  his  beautiful  Celestial 
Sitrrjeov.  W-  H,  HuNTER, 
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The  crest  of  University  College,  Toronto,  is  a  burning  lamj},  with  the  motto:  "Parum  Claeis  Lpcem  Dahe." 
Words  by  President  WILSON.  Music  by  MRS.  EDGAR  JARVIS. 
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Here's    to  our  Al   -  ma  Ma    -     -    ter,   And  to    ev  -  'ry        jol   -  ly  fra 

Here's    to  the  Don's  so  sage,   And       to  U-  ni-ver  -  sity  Col 

Light    up,      dolts,  ey'ry  mol      -    ly,  Here's  no  time  nor       place  for  fol 

Work's  the     way ;  hang  thewai  -  ter  ;  Whoop,  hur-rah!  for       each  de    -  ba 
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with  de  -  light, 
now  the  "ame, 
pluck'd  and  scary, 
grads.  three  cheers, 


Won't  we  wel-come  it  with  de-light,  When  the  Sen  -  ;ite  gives  Im  -  pri- 
Phy  -  sics  and  classics  are  now  the  game,  The  stake  we  play  for  is 
Starr'd  men  just  half  plucked  and  scary,  All  for  once  be  bright  and 
Give  the  Jol  -  ly  girl  grads.  three  cheers.  And  one  more  for  our  Al  -  ma 
A—^--_  .  
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ISOLATION. 

A  lonely  rock  set  in  a  lonely  sea, 

And  breaking  waves  that  beat  the  e  ceaselessly. 

A  pine  tree  clefted  in  a  craggy  steep, 

Where  whirling  storms  on  ragged  pinions  sweep. 

A  sea-bird  riding  on  the  surges  high, 
Companioned  only  by  the  sea  and  sky. 

A  tuft  of  prairie  grass  that  blooms  and  dies. 
Its  fall  and  triumph  noted  by  no  eyes. 

Such  types  may  shadow,  journeying  towards  its  goal. 
The  isolation  of  the  human  soul. 

W.  H.  B. 


THE  METHODS  OF  THEISM.* 

The  fact  that  Canada  is  just  beginning  to  contribute  to  the 
higher  departments  of  literature  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
overestimate  Canadian  productions,  but  it  is  a  good  reason 
why  we  should  feel  specially  interested  in  them.  The  present 
volume  is  the  second  important  contribution  which  Dr.  Beattie 
has  made  to  this  higher  hterature.  Whatever  diversity  of 
opinion  was  expressed  regarding  his  treatment  of  the  "  Utilita- 
rian Theory  of  Morals,  "it  was  on  all  hands  allowed  that  he  had 
written  with  good  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  with  clearness, 
vigour  and  ability.  The  same  judgment,  we  are  confident, 
will  be  pronounced  upon  the  Essay  now  before  us. 

In  handling  the  question  of  Theism  Dr.  Beattie  addresses 
himself,  yiVsf,  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  we  come 
to  have  the  idea  of  God,  and,  second,  to  the  presentation  of  the 
various  arguments  by  which  the  divine  existence  is  sought  to 
be  established.  In  examining  the  question  touching  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  God,  the  writer  reviews  the  Methods  of  Natural 
Evolution,  Divine  Revelation,  Ratiocination  and  Intuition  : 
the  last  of  these  he  regards  as  the  true  Method.  "  There  is  in 
man's  complex  nature  a  natural  capacity,  tendency  or  instinct 
towards  the  belief  in  God."  "The  primitive  theistic  conviction 
in  the  human  mind  is  to  be  regarded  as  God's  testimony  in 
man's  soul  or  spiritual  nature  to  his  own  actual  existence." 

The  second  part  of  the  Essay,  which  deals  with  the  Proof  of 
the  existence  of  God,  is  much  more  elaborate  than  the  first 
pait,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  Methods  or  arguments  are  passed 
under  review.  These  are  designated  as  follows  :  The  Onto- 
Theistic,  Artio-Theistic,  Cosmo-Theistic,  Eutaxio-Theistic, 
Teleo-Theistic,  Eso-Theistic,  Ethico-Theistic  and  Historico- 
Theistic  Methods.  This  enumeration  will  show  that  no  argu- 
ment of  importance  is  overlooked ;  and  with  great  clearness, 
though  very  concisely.  Dr.  Beattie  estimates  each  line  of  evi- 
dence. 

Many  writers  on  Theism  who  hold  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
God  to  be  intuitional,  rule  out  all  a  posteriori  arguments  for 
the  divine  existence  as  incompetent.  Intuition  settles  the  whole 
question,  and  there  cannot  be  any  supplementary  evidence. 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  distinguishing  between  the  way  in  which  we 
come  by  the  idea  of  God,  and  proofs  of  His  existence,  feels 
himself  at  liberty  to  maintain  the  intuitional  origin  of  the  con- 
ception while  ascribing  validity  to  a  posteriori  arguments. 

If  the  argument  from  design  be  stated  thus:  Whatever  exhi- 
bits marks  of  design  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  designer  ;  the 
universe  exhibits  marks  of  design  ;  therefore,  etc. — we  have  ; 
indeed  an,  instance  of  petitio  principii.  The  very  point  to  be 
proven,  is  that  what  we  take  to  be  marks  of  design  are  truly 
such.  But  as  Dr.  Beattie,  following  Flint  and  other  recent 
writers,  presents  this  argument,  it  is  entirely  safe  from  the 
criticisTi  of  the  Intuitionalist,  and  of  all  others.  It  will  run 
thus  :  "  The  adaptation  of  means  to  foreseen  ends  or  results 
implies  intelligence  :  the  special  order  of  nature  presents  such 
adaptation;  Therefore,  etc."  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
form  of  this  syllogism  ;  and  if  one  will  resist  the  conclusion,  he 
must  question  either  the  minor  premise,  as  many  Atheists  were 
wont  to  do,  or  the  major  premise,  as  materialistic  evolutionists 
do  at  the  present  time. 


*  An  Essay,  by  F.  R.  Beattie,  Ph.  D.  D.D.,  Brantford,  Ontario, 
Canada  :  Watt  and  Shenston,  1887, 


Dr.  Beattie  expounds  the  Ontological  argument  as  set  forth 
in  different  forms  by  Plato,  Anselm,  Descartes,  Locke  and 
Clarke.  His  exposition  is  as  clear  as  the  difficulty  of  the  argu- 
ment and  the  brief  space  at  his  command  will  allow.  His 
verdict  on  this  famous  argument  (if,  indeed,  we  should  speak 
of  it  as  one  argument),  is  thus  given:  "It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  Onto-Theistic  Method  does  not  amount  to  positive 
proof  of  the  divine  existence,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  con- 
vince ordinary  men.  At  the  same  time  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  the  fallacy  in  some  of  these  arguments,  and 
we  are  not  inclined  to  ignore  them  as  useless."  This  is  very 
cautiously  stated,  and  some,  perhaps,  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  expect  a  more  definite  acceptance  of  the  argument, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  on  the  part  of  one  who  finds  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Intuition. 

The  argument  of  Locke,  we  think,  is  really  a  posteriori,  and 
need  not  be  classed  with  the  arguments  of  Anselm  and  Des- 
cartes. That  of  Clarke,  as  Dr.  Beattie  points  out,  becomes  a 
posteriori  when  he  proceeds  to  fill  up  his  conception  of  God. 

The  arguments  for  the  divine  existence  are  rightly  regarded  as 
cumulative,  and  when  taken  together  the  evidence  is  complete. 
If  our  nature  and  faculties  are  reliable,  the  conclusion  is  certain  ; 
and  if  our  nature  is  itself  a  lie,  we  can  have  certainty  about 
nothing.  But  when  any  proposition,  in  all  the  applications  of 
it,  serves  the  ends  of  truth  it  is  truth.  Were  it  not  truth  (which 
is  not  possible)  it  would  be  practically  equal  to  truth,  and  this 
is  sufficient. 

The  important  distinction  between  demonstrative  and  moral 
evidence  is  fully  recognized  in  the  Essay.  This  distinction  is 
essential  not  only  in  the  Theistic  argument,  but  in  all  moral 
and  religious  questions.  Nor  is  the  latter  kind  of  evidence  to 
be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  other.  It  is  the  evidence  which 
is  available  and  competent  in  such  matters,  and  if  our  moral 
nature  is  rightly  responsive  it  will  prove  satisfactory.  No  student 
of  Butler  will  complain  of  the  want  of  demonstrative  proof  in 
the  province  referred  to. 

It  seems  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  the  eight  Methods  of 
Theistic  proof  illustrated  in  this  treatise  cannot  with  advantage 
be  reduced  to  four — the  Ontological  and  Cosmological  argu- 
ments, the  argument  from  Design,  and  the  Moral  argument. 

The  Eutaxio-Theistic  and  the  Teleo-Theistic  are  clearly,  we 
think,  different  forms  or  branches  of  the  same  argument.  The 
Artio-Thestic  and  Cosmo-Theistic  appear  to  involve  the  same 
principle.  The  Eso-Theistic  takes  us  back  to  the  Onto-Theistic. 
Moreover  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  Cosmo-Theistic  is 
essentially  different  from  the  argument  from  Design :  our 
intuitive  judgment  as  to  the  necessary  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  would  appear  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  both.  The  same 
judgment  which  says  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  says 
that  the  cause  must  be  sufficient.  A  cause  which  is  not  a 
sufficient  cause  is  no  cause  at  all. 

The  Historico-Theistic  Method  is  not  an  argument  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  other  arguments  adduced  ;  though  it  may  be 
properly  used  in  corroboration  of  the  direct  proof,  as  showing 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind. 

There  would,  we  think,  be  clear  gain  in  reducing  the  argu- 
ments to  fewer  logical  categories,  if  it  can  properly  be  done. 
Though  some  of  the  arguments  were  regarded  as  merely  modi- 
fications of  others,  everything  said  in  the  Essay  would  still  be 
relevant,  and  the  discussion  would  be  even  more  luminous. 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  use  the  term  Proof  or  Argument 
instead  of  Method  in  the  second  part  of  the  Essay  ?  The  great 
majority  of  writers  on  Theism  regard  more  than  one  of  these 
arguments  as  valid,  and  employ  several,  if  not  all  of  them,  in 
combination. 

The  human  soul  cries  out  for  God  :  "  O  that  I  knew  where 
1  might  find  Him."  To  the  atheist  everything  is  wrapt  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  To  the  believer  in  God  much  of 
mystery  indeed  remains,  but  a  flood  of  light  is  poured  upon  the 
universe,  and  especially  upon  the  nature  and  history  of  man. 
Things  and  events  fall  into  their  proper  places,  morality  has 
found  its  basis  and  guarantee,  and  those  who  know  God  say 
with  profound  gladness,  "  The  Lord  reigneth  ;  let  the  earth 
rejoice." 

We  thank  Dr.  Beattie  for  this  thoughtful,  acute  and  well- 
written  Essay.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  devotion  to  the 
higher  class  of  studies,  and  accept  the  valuable  Essay  which 
he  has  given  us  as  the  first-fruits  of  what,  we  trust,  will  be  an 
abundant  harvest,  Wm.  Caven. 
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A  SANCTUM  DIALOGUE  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  and  his  Sub.  discovered  busy. 

Chief. — "  Has  the  copy  of  that  leader  on  the  Alleys 
been  put  in  hand  yet  ?"' 

Sub. — "  Not  yet ;  I  wished  to  consult  you  about  the 
style." 

Chief. — "  Long  primer  (that  new  font)  double-leaded 
with  hanging  indentation.    It  will  be  pretty  fat  matter." 
Sub. — "  I  mean  the  literary  style." 

Chief. — "  Literary'  style  be  pi'd.    The  only  style 

permissible  in  the  editorial  columns  ought  to  be  the  style 
that  saves  most  time  and  most  money." 

Sub. — "As  you  like,  of  course  ;  but  I  should  be.  inclined 
to  think  that  the  better  the  style  the  more  telling  the  ar- 
ticle. According  to  your  reasoning,  wine  ought  to  be  as 
pleasant  out  of  a  tin  mug  as  out  of  a  wine-glass ;  driving 
ought  to  be  as  delightful  behind  a  screw  as  behind  two 
high-stepping  thoroughbreds  ;  dining  off  cold  mutton  as 
delicious  as  a  banquet  ;  women  as  fascinating  in  wincey 
and  calico  as  in  silk  and  Honiton  " 

Chief. — "  Not  too  fast,  not  too  fast." 

Sub. — "  And  we  know  they  are  not.  We  like  Bohemian 
glass ;  we  glory  in  thorough-breds  ;  we  swear  by  Del- 
monico  or  the  Cri  ;  and  we  adore  Worth — or  women  do." 

Chief. — "  You  forget  that  a  newspaper  is  read  only 
once.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  reading  a  book 
and  reading  a  leader  as  there  is  between  sipping  '47  Cha- 
teau Lafitte  and  gulping  down  sherry  and  bitters  before 
lunch.  Your  analogies  are  not  to  the  point.  You  don't 
care  about  cut  glass  if  you  are  thirsty  ;  women  don't  go 
to  Worth  for  their  purely  useful  garments  ;  you  don't  feast 
every  day  ;  if  one  is  in  a  hurry  one  cares  little  about  the 
pedigree  of  one's  horse." 

Sub. — "  But  don't  you  think  style  is  a  sort  of  decora- 
tion ?  And  we  decorate  everything — even  tbe  most  useful 
things,  from  cathedrals  to  shaving  mugs." 

Chief. — "  You  will  grant  that  gold  is  a  useful  com- 
modity ?" 

Sub.  — "  When  I  have  any  !" 

Chief. — "  Well,  there  are  two  ways  of  utilizing  it :  we 
can  make  it  up  into  jewellery,  or  we  can  mint  it  into  coins. 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?" 

Sub. — "  You  mean  that  the  book-maker  corresponds 
to  the  jeweller,  the  journalist  to  the  coiner." 

Chief. —"  Exactly.  A  newspaper's  sole  function  is  to 
make  thought  current.  And  as  for  the  every-day  purposes 
of  life,  we  use  gold  as  our  vehicle  of  barter,  and  not 
gems,  so  what  is  wanted  in  our  editorial  is  not  fanciful, 
brilliant,  sparkling  sentences,  but  intelligible,  valuable, 
portable  truths." 

Sub. — "  All  this  seems  very  plausible,  but  even  a  ha'- 
penny is  decorated  to  a  certain  extent.  However,  I  must 
set  to  work  on  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Back  Alleys." 

Chief. — '•  Yes,  and  you  have  no  time  to  give  our  readers 
anything  but  skim-milk — to  change  the  figure." 

Sub. — "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Chief. — "  Well,  you  know,  this  editor's  sanctum  seems 
to  me  very  like  a  dairy.  We  simply  milk  cows  in  the  shape 
of  exchanges,  books,  and  other  people's  opinions  ;  the  milk 
has  to  stand  a  long  time  before  we  can  give  our  readers 
any  cream,  and  as  for  butter — that  always  requires  hard 
mental  churning." 

Sub. — "  And  when  the  cows  run  dry  I  suppose  we  have 
to  resort  to  the  '  cow  with  iron  tail ' — the  scissors  namely  ? 
Ha!  ha!" 

Chief. — "Ha!  ha!  not  bad.  But  now  for  this  leader. 
That  man  Smith  was  elected  to-day  to  the  Deputy  Inspec- 
torship of  Back  Alleys,  was  he  not  ?" 

Sub. — "Yes  ;  and  we  supported  that  villain  Jones." 

Chief. — "  Well,  all  you  can  do  is  to  vilify  Smith." 

Sub. — "  But  we  have  been  doing  that  for  the  last 
month." 

Chief. — "  Then  vilify  our  esteemed  contemporary," 
Sub. — "  We  have  been  doing  that  for  the  last  year." 
Chief. — "  Then  '  do  it  some  more,'  as  I  once  heard  a 
Bostonian  remark." 

Sub. — "  All  right  ;  liere  goes." — 

The  Deputy  Inspectorship  of  Back  Alleys. 
It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  find  ourselves 


compelled  to  refer  to  the  organ  which  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  John  Smith  to 
the  post  of  Deputy  Inspector  of  Back  Alleys  with  the 
omission  of  the  customary  adjective  "  esteemed."  We 
have  ever,  both  by  preaching  and,  we  trust,  by  prac- 
tice, endeavoured  to  impress  upon  our  numerous 
readers  our  character  for  consciteniousness.  In  this 
we  trust  we  shall  never  fail.  At  the  recent  crisis  we 
did  not  fail.  We  have  met  fhe  various  attacks  made 
upon  our  veracity  by  the  organ  referred  to  with  an 
equanirnity  which,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  rebound  upon  itself  of  its  own  vituper- 
ative insinuations.  If,  occasionally,  we  have  vehe- 
mently rather  than  elegantly  pointed  out  to  our 
readers  that  organ's  thorough  unscrupulousness — 

(Chief.—"  Take  care.  '  Remember  thou  art ' — sue-able 
for  hbel." 

Sub. — "  The  '  if  will  save  us.") 

if  at  times  we  have  indulged  in  language  forcible 
rather  than  felicitous,  we  answer  that  it  was  only 
through  a  keen  sense  of  righteous  indignation  that  we 
were  tempted,  in  unguarded  moments — 

(Sub  — "  How  much  space  is  there  to  be  filled  ?'' 

Chief. — "  About  a  dozen  sticks." 

Sub.—"  Phew  !") 

from  the  high  path  of  rectitude  which  we  have  ever 
travelled,  and  against  our  will  prevailed  upon,  in 
the  interests  of  justice  and  honesty,  to  follow  that 
organ's  lead  into  those  pestilential  quagmires  of  Styg- 
gian  mud  in  which  delight  to  wallow  the  advocates  of 
John  Smith  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Inspector  of  Back 
Alleys. 

(Chief. — "  Is  that  first  par.  finished  ?    If  so,  send  it  up 

at  once  ;  the  foreman  of  the  composing  room  says  he  is 

'  waiting  on '  copy.") 

That  a  Deputy  Inspector  of  Back  Alleys  was  neces- 
sary, all  will  grant.  That  John  Smith  will  fill  the 
position  with,  as  our  contemporary  asserts,  "  credit  to 
himself,  honour  to  his  friends,  and  benefit  to  the  back 
alleys,"  few  will  concede.  Compared  to  the  task  which 
John  Smith  has  before  him,  the  cleansing  of  the 
Augean  stables  was  a  bagatelle.  The  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  require  a  man  of  higher  instincts  and 
acuter  sensibilities  than  is  possessed  by  the  average 
man.  They  require  a  cultured  gentleman,  not  an 
ignorant  proletarian.  Such  a  gentleman  was  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  But  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
— we  will  not  at  present  say  by  what  specific  under- 
hand means — has  been  left  to  devote  to  other  spheres 
his  high  attainments.  Perhaps  the  back  alleys'  loss 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Jones's  gain.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
defeat  is  due  to  the  crass  and  invincible,  not  to  say 
criminal,  imbecility  of  an  ignorant  majority  and  a  more 
ignorant  advocate. 

Nevertheless  our  faith  in  human  nature  is  not  shaken. 
Because  an  insignificant  individual  — 
(Chief. — "  Isn't  that  going  a  little  too  far  ?" 
Sub. — "  I  hardly  think  so.    Insignificancy  is  so  vague  a 

thing  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  our  assertion 

untrue.") 

is  elected  to  a  post  he  cannot  fill  with  the  same  ecldt 
as  could  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  as  could  one 
in  particular  of  his  fellow-citizens,  our  belief  in  the 
greatness  of  our  nation  and  its  possibilities  for  the 
future  is  not  in  one  iota  diminished.  Nay,  we  confi- 
dently predict  that,  twelve  months  from  this  date, 
when  again  this  valuable  and  important  position  be- 
comes vacant,  the  greatness  of  our  nation  and  its  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future  will  be  immeasurably  vindicated 
and  enhanced  by  the  election  to  the  post  of  Deputy 
Inspector  of  Back  Alleys  of  the  candidate  we  have  so 
proudly  supported — Mr.  Thomas  Jones. 

Sub. — There  you  are.    Will  that  do  ?" 

Chief. — Yes  ;  that  is  skim-milk  with  a  vengeance.  I 
have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  '  skim-milk  treatment ' 
for  some  classes  of  diseases.'' 

Sub. — "  It  is  the  best  possible  diet  for  calves." 

Chief. — "  By  the  bye,  remind  me  to  morrow  to  order 
Tom  Jones's  bill  to  be  sent  to  him,  will  you  ?  Good-night 
— good-morning,  rather." 

Sub. — "  Good-night,"  Arnold  Haultain, 
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HIAWATHA'S  TOBOGGANING. 

{O  mi  tied  by  Lon?fel!ow.) 

"  Give  me  of  your  trunk,  O  Elm  Tree, 

"  Of  your  trunk,  O  Towering  Elm  Tree. 

"  I  will  cut  it  from  tbe  forest, 

"  I  will  strip  from  it  the  branches, 

"  I  will  split  it  into  pieces, 

"  Into  thin  and  pliant  pieces, 

"  Make  of  it  a  new  toboggan, 

"  Which  will  bear  me  down  the  hill-side, 

"  Through  the  snow-encrusted  valley, 

"  O'er  the  broad,  ice-overed  river  ; 

"  Which  will  glide  as  swiftly  downward, 

"  As  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie, 

"  When  he  swoops  upon  his  victim." 

This  demand  made  Hiawatha, 
As  he  stood  one  winter's  morning. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest. 
Looking  on  the  trees  around  him. 
Wishing  for  a  new  toboiigan. 
And  the  sturdy,  solid  Elm  Tree. 
Hearing  this  from  Hiawatha, 
Shook  through  all  its  pliant  branches, 
'•  Trembled  to  the  breeze  of  morning," 
Saying,  with  a  wail  of  sorrow, — 

"  Take  my  trunk,  O  Hiawatha  I  " 

Down  he  hewed  the  towering  Elm  Tree, 
Hacked  away  the  spreading  branches. 
Cut  it  into  seven  pieces. 
Into  seven  e(iual  pieces, 
Made  them  long  and  thin  and  slender, 
)?ent  one  end  and  curved  it  upwards. 
That  it  might  glide  o'er  the  snow-banks. 
•'  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack, 
'•  Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch  Tree, 
"  I  will  fasten  my  toboggan, 
"  Bind  together  all  the  pieces, 
"  Lace  them  firmly  all  together, 
"  That  it  may  not  break  beneath  me, 
"  Nor  into  the  snow-drift  throw  me." 

And  the  Larch  Tree  in  the  forest, 
Bowed  its  head  in  resignation. 
Till  the  snow  fell  from  its  tassels. 
And  in  auswer  softly  whispered. 
With  a  gentle,  patient  murmur, 

"  Take  my  roots,  O  Hiawatha." 
From  the  ground  he  tore  the  fibres. 
Tore  the  long  and  slender  fibres. 
With  them  bound  his  sled  together, 
Bound  in  one  the  seven  pieces. 
Laced  them  tirmlj'  to  each  other. 
Thus  he  builded  his  toboggan, 
Made  it  strong,  and  firm,  and  steady, 
That  it  might  not  break  beneath  him. 

Then  he  clambered  up  the  mountain. 
Taking  w  th  him  Minnehaha, 
Taking  Laughing  Water  with  him, 
And  they  mounted  the  toboggan — 
She  in  front,  and  he  behind  her — 
Turned  its  head  towards  the  valley, 
Pushed  it  off  adown  the  hillside. 
And  it  sped  so  very  swiftly, 
Still  more  swiftly  every  moment, 
O'er  the  crackling,  glittering  snow-crust. 
That  their  breath  almost  went  from  them. 
And  the  trees  and  rocks  flew  past  them, 
Like  the  ghosts  in  some  wild  vision. 
Like  a  troop  of  fleeting  shadows. 
Thus  it  bore  them,  onward,  downward. 
Never  stopping,  never  slacking. 
Full  three  days  and  nights  it  travelled. 
Till  it  reached  a  certain  wigwam. 


In  the  land  of  the  Dakotahs, 
Where  there  dwelt  tlie  arrow-maker, 
Minnehaha's  aged  father 

Then  the  sled  drew  up  and  halted, 
At  the  entrance  to  the  wigwam. 

Here  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
First  had  seen  his  Laughing-Water; 
Here  it  was  that  he  had  won  her, 
When,  in  answer  to  his  wooing. 
She  had  said  in  tones  of  sweetness, 
"  I  will  follow  you,  tny  husband."— 
And  they  now  came  back  to  see  him. 
Came  to  see  the  arrow-maker, 
After  full  four  years  of  absence, 
Since  the  day  on  wLich  they  left  him. 
Standing  at  his  door  so  lonely. 

And  his  heart  was  cheered  within  him. 
As  he  saw  again  his  daughter : 
And  he  looked  with  joy  upon  her. 
Saying,  as  he  bade  her  enter, — 

"  You  are  welcome,  Minnehaha." 
Then  he  turned  to  meet  her  husband, 
Brought  him,  too,  within  the  wigwam, 
Saying  as  he  bade  him  enter, — 

"  You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha." 
Thus  it  was,  the  new  toboggan,— 
Built  of  Elm,  and  bound  with  Larch-roots, 
With  a  bear-skin  for  a  cushion, — 
Brought  them  swiftly  on  their  journey. 
To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Never  stopping,  never  slacking. 
Thus  it  glided  swiftly  onward. 
Like  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie, 
When  he  swoops  upon  his  victim. 
Full  three  days  and  nights  it  travelled, 
Still  more  swiftly  every  moment. 
Yet  it  did  not  break  beneath  them, 
Did  not  throw  them  in  the  snow-drift. 

F.  Tracy. 


THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 

The  most  subtle  brush  dipped  in  the  richest  colours  of 
beautiful  and  melancholy  language,  could  not  express  upon 
the  canvas  of  the  most  sensitive  imagination,  the  form 
and  colour  ot  this  wonderiul  spot.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is 
historic,  it  is  melancholy  beyond  description.  Think 
yourselt  for  a  moment  in  a  beautiful  theatre.  The  curtain 
has  not  raised  yet,  and  the  eye  seeks  out  its  surroundings. 
The  dome  above  is  deep  blue  sky,  where  the  sun  hangs 
like  a  golden  chandelier.  The  walls  are  aglow  with  a 
magnificent  fresco.  Far  away  to  the  left  rise  the  twin 
peaks  of  Vesuvius,  crowned  with  an  ever-changing  cloud 
of  smoke  ;  at  its  base  the  traveller  is  besieged  with  beggars 
of  the  most  ragged  description,  old  and  young,  with  mu- 
sicians, dark-eyed  and  brown,  who  sing  and  play  their 
soft,  delicious  Italian  music;  farther  on,  the  slope  is  bound 
with  a  girdle  of  brilliant  spring  flowers.  Then  the  flowers 
cease,  and  the  tumultuous  coils  of  lava  begin,  coiling  and 
clinging  together  like  serpents  ;  here  and  there  a  rustic  is 
busy  with  his  hoe,  preparing  the  little  patch  of  ground 
lor  a  vineyard,  so  do  the  inhabitants  hug  this  fertile  but 
treacherous  mountain.  Higher  up  the  mists  and  long 
windings  of  road  till  the  station  of  the  funicular  railway 
is  reached,  which  lands  the  sight-seer  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  crater,  up  the  steep  black  cone  of 
ashes.  Guides  are  at  the  top  to  lead  through  the  choking 
clouds  of  sulphur.  Blinded  and  half-smothered,  with  the 
fearful  agitation  of  the  earth  and  thunders  of  the  fires 
striking  upon  the  ear,  the  uninitiated  is  hurried  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipitous  crater,  angrily  groaning,  and 
fuming,  and  momentarily  bursting  forth  into  a  molten 
column  of  flame  with  a  tremendous  explosion  that  flings 
out  blazing  masses  of  lava,  which  fall  upon  the  sulphurous 
shore  of  the  precipice  like  foam  from  a  sea  of  fire.  A 
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strange  contrast  this  to  the  flowers  that  spring  has  sown 
tar  down  its  fertile  slopes.  No  flowers  here  but  the  bloom 
of  an  inextinguishable  fire  and  the  yellow  beds  of  sulphur, 
barren,  and  having  within  a  hidden  temper  ol  potential 
fire.  Here  on  this  terrible  height,  fearful  in  its  re- 
morseless force  and  hungry  barreness,  the  spectator  look- 
ing down  catches  a  far-reaching  vista  as  beautiful  as  Vesu- 
vius is  horribly  sublime.  Far  away  over  the  waveless 
bay'lies  the  purple  mountain  of  Capri,  vaguely  indistmct 
and  dreamy,  with  its  celebrated  Blue  Grotto  and  the  towns 
of  Capri  and  Anacapri  perched  high  up  the  mountains. 
Here  came  Tiberius  centuries  ago  and  built  his  castle, 
but  the  people  of  Capri  have  forgotten  him  long  ago,  and 
have  turned  his  palace  into  a  cow-house.  I  asked  my 
mule-driver,  a  women  of  Capri,  who  Tiberius  was ;  she 
replied,  she  was  not  sure,  but  she  thought  he  was  a 
Frenchman. 

Close  to  Capri,  on  the  mainland,  is  Sorrento,  the  early 
home  of  Tasso,  within  sound  of  the  purple  sea,  closer 
Castellammare  under  Mount  St.  Angelo  on  the  rums 
of  the  smothered  Stabiae,  where  the  elder  Pliny  lost 
his  life  in  giving  assistance  to  the  people,  and  in  taking 
observations  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  August  79  a.d. 
Castellammare  is  an  enchanting  spot  in  April,  when  the 
moon  comes  down  upon  the  bay  in  all  its  southern  beauty, 
and  the  flames  are  seen  rising  and  falling  at  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius,  unless  the  scirroco,  a  prostrating  wind  that  blows 
from  the  African  shore,  makes  itself  felt,  laden  with  hurri- 
canes of  heat.  Opposite  are  the  excavations  of  the  ruins  of 
Pompeit.  There  is  the  black  streak  of  lava  still  visible  that 
ran  straight  through  Torre  del  Greco,  the  home  of  the  coral 
fishers.  Under  the  modern  Portici  and  Resina,  about  60 
feet  below  the  surface,  Herculaneum,  so  called  from  its 
worship  of  Hercules,  lies  buried.  The  discoveries  in  the 
latter  have  been  much  richer,  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
excavation,  than  those  of  Pompeii.  Pompeii  was  covered 
with  ashes,  and  is  more  easily  excavated  than  Hercula- 
neum, which  was  covered  with  lava — and  is  also  situated 
under  the  town  of  Resina.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
bronzes,  and  the  two  equestrian  statues  m  marble  of  the 
Balbi,  were  found  in  the  theatre,  in  one  of  the  villas  and  in 
the  Basilica,  or  hall  of  justice,  of  Herculaneum.  The 
Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples  is  full  of  such  treasures,  found 
in  these  two  lost  cities,  which  make  it  the  first  gallery  of 
sculpture  in  the  world — in  regard  to  the  history  of  art. 
"  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them."  How  forcibly  this 
strikes  one  as  he  wanders  through  aisles  and  galleries  of 
this  splendid  museum.  The  coins,  the  vases,  the  frescoes, 
the  busts,  the  statues,  are  here  just  as  they  left  the  hands 
of  their  makers — warm  with  their  lofty  inspiration,  beauti- 
fnl  in  their  resemblance  to  nature,  which  impressed  the 
sensitive  genius  of  the  Greeks  with  the  noblest  of  all  de- 
sires, the  passion  to  reproduce  her  various  inspirations  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  immutable  glory  of  art.  Nature, 
art  is  but  the  shadow  of  thee.  Nature,  with  the  voice  of 
birds,  and  winds  and  woods,  and  streams  and  seas,  art  is 
but  a  shadow  ot  thee.  Nature,  thou  art  the  mighty  un- 
bridled, the  ever-changing  sea.  Art,  thou  art  the  little 
shells  upon  the  sands — that  have  caught  but  a  little  of  its 
music.  Nature,  thou  art  a  maiden,  drooping  for  a  moment, 
breathing  a  melancholy  sigh.  Art,  thou  art  the  Clyte  of 
the  sunflower,  with  the  brow  and  eyes  and  neck,  pensive 
forever  in  the  breathless  marble.  O,  the  maximum 
of  life  in  the  minimum  of  time.  O,  this  positive,  this 
Divine  and  visible  immortality, — expressed,  created  by 
the  hands  and  eyes  and  minds  of  mortals  who,  in  a 
little  while,  lie  down  under  "  the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of 
graves."  Thank  God,  the  shadows  of  ourselves  are  im- 
mortal. God  help  the  carrion-fed,  the  miracle-fed  sensa- 
tionalist, the  myth-corsetted  soul  that  shuts  itself  up  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  universe,  out  of  the  reach  of  nature's 
voice.  Do  you  ask  for  a  place  to  worship  in  ?  The  whole 
earth  is  a  cathedral  whose  windows  are  the  dawn  and  sun- 
set, whose  dome  is  the  sapphire  sk}'  inlaid  with  moon  and 
star,  whose  floor  is  paved  with  woods  and  streams  and 
fields,  whose  altar  is  the  mountains  that  hold  forever  the 
incense  of  mists  and  winds,  whose  chalices  are  the  golden 
flowers.    Do  you  ask  a  priest ;  fool,  let  thine  own  soul  be 


thy  priest.  Nature  loves  to  reproduce  herself,  her  can- 
vass is  the  waters  of  the  earth,  there  is  not  a  cloud,  a  tree, 
a  flower  about  a  bush-pond  that  it  does  not  see  and  hold 
up  to  be  looked  at  and  admired.  O,  ye  blind,  go  and  take 
a  lesson  from  a  bush-pond.  Ye  of  little  thought,  if  you 
have  lost  the  possibility  of  immortality  here,  how  shall 
you  find  it  beyond  the  grave  ?  Stand  out  of  my  light, 
ye  middle-men,  ye  apostrophizing  shadows,  let  me  feast 
mine  eyes  on  the  nudity  of  nature,  on  the  nudity  of  soul. 
Feed  on  the  fleshpots  of  sensationalism  ye  who  will,  but 
let  me  take  larger  inspirations,  that  are  vital  with  life. 
If  the  dead  are  beautiful,  if  the  dead  are  sacred,  how  much 
more  beautiful,  how  much  more  sacred  are  those  forms  in 
their  animation.  How  sacred  are  the  photographs  of  the 
dead  ;  oh,  God,  how  much  more  beautiful  if  we  could  see 
them  after  death,  as  they  were  in  life,  in  marble,  in  the 
painting,  in  the  poem.  Give  us  the  gold  of  the  flower,  of 
the  cloud,  of  the  wheatfield,  of  the  Indian  summer,  and  we 
will  give  you  the  cruel  riches  of  Midas.  Give  us  ten  years 
of  intense  life,  intense  nature,  intense  art,  and  we  will  give 
you  an  immortality  of  Puritanism.  Ah,  stay,  we  would 
take  your  gold  if  they  were  like  these  Greek  coins,  not 
death-laden,  but  aglow  with  life.  This  one  with  the  head 
of  Juno  or  Minerva,  or  the  Medusa  ;  this  one  with  the  head 
of  Augustus,  or  that  with  Hercules  and  his  Nemean  lion 
skin.  Look  at  these  vases  with  the  curves  beautiful  as  a 
winding  shell,  and  sad  as  Keats'  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  ! 
Urns  for  ashes,  urns  that  have  adorned  the  home,  and  at 
last  are  laid  in  the  graves  of  their  owners.  Vases  with 
highly-wrought  reliefs,  battles  of  the  Amazons,  Orpheus 
in  Hades,  Marsyas  and  Apollo,  death-scenes  and  funeral 
sacrifices,  the  vase  of  Darius,  the  vase  of  the  Athenian 
Salpion  with  dancing  Bacchanals,  and  others  representing 
scenes  from  the  tragic  poets. 

Here  on  the  walls  are  frescoes  taken  from  the  houses 
and  temples  of  Pompeii,  with  representations  of  animals, 
flowers  and  fruit  and  architecture, —  some  are  tragic 
scenes,  as  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Theseus  deserting 
Ariadne  ;  others  are  comic  scenes  in  the  lives  of  actors 
and  scenes  from  real  life,  as  a  concert,  the  attiring  of  a 
bride,  the  painter,  a  school,  the  chastisement  of  a  scholar 
(a  grand  old  custom  that  still  exists  and  to  which  our  own 
school-days  testify  abundantly),  a  baker's  shop,  and  cari- 
catures. Amidst  such  scenes  lived  the  Pompeiians,  and 
under  their  very  feet  in  the  mosaics  of  their  floors  were 
pictured,  maybe,  copies  of  original  paintings  by  the  great 
Greek  painters  whose  works  have  been  lost.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  these  splendid  busts  and  statues  in  marble  before 
the  curtain  rises.  Along  the  Portico  de  Capoiavori  are 
ranged  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  chisel  or  copies  of 
those  of  the  Greco-Roman  -^eriod,  classic  marbles  from 
500  B.C.  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Here  are  the  slayers  of 
the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  Greek 
freedom  and  in  hatred  of  the  tyrant.  They  stand  together 
in  the  severe  pre-Phidian  style,  muscular,  hard,  upright, 
unyielding,  as  Antenor  immortalized  them.  There  is  little 
of  the  Phidian  art  here,  but  there  are  copies  of  his  great 
rival,  Polycletus,  the  prince  of  Doric  sculptors,  the  spear- 
bearer  and  the  Farnese  Juno  in  the  so  called  "lofty  style." 
The  post-Phidian  school  is  represented  by  the  beautiful 
relief  of  the  parting  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ;  he  has 
looked  back  at  her,  and  Hermes  will  bear  her  again  to 
Hades.  « 

Here  is  the  Venus  Callipygus,  after  the  softer  style  of 
Praxiteles,  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  the  dying 
Amazon,  the  dead  Persian,  and  the  wounded  Gaul  from 
the  school  of  Pergamum  ;  the  colossal  Farnese  Bull  to 
which  the  sons  of  Antiope  are  tying  the  body  of  Dirce  ; 
here  the  Greek  canon  of  repose  is  violated  for  the  impres- 
sion of  a  violent  scene.  This  once  adorned  the  immense 
baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  Then  come  the  Orestes  and 
Electra,  the  work  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles  who  introduced 
the  antique  renascence  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  the 
colossal  statue  Hercules,  with  the  apples  of  Hesperides, 
weary  after  his  toil  by  the  Athenian  Glycon,  a  work  of 
the  early  Roman  Empire,  portraits  of  Emperors  and 
Empresses,  of  the  old  Greek  poets  and  heroes.  Here  is  the 
famous  head  of  Homer,  the  invincible  Ca;sar,  the  raelan- 
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choly  Brutus,  the  dissolute  Agrippina.  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mighty  dead,  the  immortal  monument  of 
Greece,  Greece  fell,  but  her  spirit  conquered  ;  her  art 
treasures  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  her  liberty,  but  her 
genius  triumphed  over  the  Roman  armies.  Greek  art 
flowed  into  a  previously  barren  soil,  and  wherever  Roman 
armies  went,  the  spirit  of  Greece  followed.  Wherever  a 
Roman  temple  was  built,  there  rose  a  tribute  to  Greek 
architecture.  Even  the  few  remaining  columns  in  the 
Roman  Forum  are  a  memory  of  Greece.  Copies  of  Greek 
sculpture,  the  literature  and  language,  became  the  fashion. 
Her  literature  nourished  Virgil  and  Horace,  her  oratory 
Cicero,  her  historians  have  immortalized  the  history  of 
Rome.  The  Greek  spirit  is  enshrined  in  the  Madeleine 
in  Paris,  in  St.  Paul's  in  London,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Heidelberg,  and  even  in  our  own  Canadian  streets. 

The  Byzantine  Madonna  was  the  torch  that  lighted  the 
genius  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  blossomed  into  the 
Madonnas  of  Raphael ;  the  bas-reliefs  on  ancient  Sarco- 
phagi burned  into  Nicolo  Pisano's  soul  till  he  carved  his 
beautiful  pulpit  in  the  Baptistry  at  Pisa,  and  a  Greek- 
torso,  in  the  Vatican,  a  mere  wreck  of  its  former  beauty, 
stirred  the  colossal  genius  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  haunted 
his  soul  as  he  painted  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine 
chapel.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  antique  life.  The 
curtain  rises  on  the  old  scenes.  Over  the  sea  come  the 
Greeks'  ships  to  found  Cumae,  the}'  spread  their  gods  and 
civilization  over  the  south  of  Italy,  founded  Naples  and 
Pozzuoli.  Who  are  these  splendid  actors  that  tread  the 
stage  ?  Augustus  lands  to  claim  the  Empire  ol  the  mur- 
dered Caesar  ;  Brutus,  the  melancholy  patriot,  bids  farewell 
to  his  wife,  and  sails  for  the  fatal  fields  of  Phillippi  ;  Virgil 
and  Horace  are  strolling  on  the  sands  of  Baiae,  Cicero  is 
writing  his  last  treatises  on  philosophy,  in  his  villa  by  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  fondly  dreams  that  for  a  second 
time  he  may  save  the  tottering  Republic.  St.  Paul  lands 
at  Pozzuoli  to  languish  m  the  Mamertine  prison,  yet  leav- 
ing behind  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  shall 
slowly  regenerate  the  people  sunk  in  the  orgies  of  Eastern 
religions,  passing  along  the  highways  of  the  Empire  ;  thus 
religion  shall  build  gothic  aisles  and  tombs  wherein  shall 
rest  the  mightiest  dead  of  England  and  France.  Pliny  is 
moving  with  the  Roman  fleet  to  Stabiai  from  Cape 
Misenum,  the  last  days  of  Pompeii  have  come  ;  caught  be- 
tween a  sea  of  fires  and  tumultuous  waters,  the  city  sinks 
forever  under  a  storm  of  ashes.  Millers,  leave  your  mill- 
stones, bakers  your  ovens,  wine-sellers  your  shops,  for 
there  is  no  more  need  of  bread  and  wine  ;  for  food  ye 
shall  have  ashes,  and  for  drink  burning  lava ;  buyers 
and  sellers,  leave  your  forum,  life  is  priceless  ;  lawyers 
and  clients,  leave  your  hall  of  justice,  there  is  no  more 
justice  for  the  prisoners  in  the  dungeons  below,  their 
chains  shall  be  their  winding  sheets.  Slaves,  ye  are  free 
at  last  ;  priests,  leave  your  shrines,  your  incense  has  risen 
the  last  time,  your  prayers  shall  avail  no  more  than  the 
curses  of  the  prostitute  ;  lovers  of  pleasure,  leave  your 
theatres,  for  once  ye  shall  be  a  chorus  in  a  wilder  tragedy, 
the  serpents  of  Vesuvius  are  on  your  track,  they  will  stab 
ye  to  death  with  their  hissing  fangs.  Rich  man,  look  your 
last  on  your  beautiful  coins  and  vases  and  frescoes  and 
flowers,  those  shadows  shall  endure  to  tell  your  melan- 
choly fate. 

Ah  !  little  boy,  with  the  fresh-plucked  poppies  from 
thy  playground  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  take  thy 
last  drink  at  the  fountain  of  mosaic.  Ah  !  maiden, 
with  thy  dark  eyes  and  hair,  thy  beauty  hath  fallen  for  the 
last  time  in  the  waters  of  the  Impluvium  ;  thou  shalt 
never  offer  these  iris-throated  doves  thou  art  feeding  at 
the  shrine  of  Venus,  under  the  oleanders  thou  dreamest 
in  vain  of  t'ne  torch  of  Hymen,  the  fierce  flames  of  Vesu- 
vius shall  hunt  thee  to  thy  grave.  Seek  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  your  gods  are  dumb,  marble  of  your 
own  making,  the  gods  are  powerless  with  nature.  Oh, 
Christ,  the  white  sailed  ships  await  you  on  the  sea  ;  ye 
shall  not  reach  them,  for  the  boat  of  Charon  waits  you  on 
another  shore. 

Phillips  Stewart, 


LOVE'S  BINDING 

At  sunset  I  sailed  with  my  love  one  day 

Where  the  waters  were  rippling  clear ; 
Where  the  sleepy  humming  of  gnats  at'play 

fame  o'er  the  sparkling  mere. 
We  rowed  along  with  a  low-voiced  song, 

By  the  banks  of  living  green, 
Where  the  sturdy  rushe  -,  slender  and'long, 

Stood  sentry  o'er  the  see  e. 
We  brushed  by  the  margin,  through  grasses,  whose  strands 

She  touched  with  a  soft  caress  ; 
And  they  yielded,  unfearing,  to  her  sweet  hands, 

As  charmed  with  her  loveli;  ess. 
"  Love,  love,"  I  cried,  "  though  the  world  be  wide. 

It  holds  but  one  for  me  ; 
No  smile,  ro  tear,  do 'I  seek  or  fear 

As  a  smile  or  a  tear  from  thee. 
Sweetheart,  I  will  weave  from  the  gra  sy  greve 

A  toke-i  of  faith  and'love." 
Ai  d,  for  her  ha' d,  a  sle"der  ba' d 

From  the  marge-grass  green  I  wove. 
Young  Love  hung  o'er  that  "quiet  shore 

Where  the  blue  waves  kissed  the  la  d ; 
His  was  the  power  that]bound,  that  hour, 

The  ring  on  her  dimplir  g  ha' d  : 
Ahd  the  circlet  frail  will  never  fail, — 

'Tis  strong  as  an  iron  band. 

J.  D.  Spence. 


THE  HENRY  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE.  (1) 

What  combination  is  more  eminently  calculated  to  afford 
the  keenest  intellectual  pleasure  than  a  good  play  interpreted 
by  a  good  actor  ?  How  often  do  we  get  the  one  without  the 
other  !  Now-a-days  it  is  far  easier  to  get  a  good  actor  than 
a  good  play.  The  tests  of  time  and  experience  have  justified 
the  estimate  which  Henry  Irving  has  made  of  Shakespeare, 
that  he  was  "  one  of  the  most  practical  dramatists  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen."  To  say  this  is  by  no  means  to 
disparage  the  poet ;  it  is  indeed  a  fine  tribute  to  the  man 
and  the  poet ;  for,  indeed,  if  we  take  into  consideration  those 
attributes  most  frequently  ascribed  to  poetic  natures,  we 
shall  find  that  practical  or  business-like  habits— to  use  ordi- 
nary phraseology — are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  as  a 
rule.  We  cannot,,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  invoke  the 
same  tests  which  have  justified  Shakespeare,  the  playwright, 
and  apply  them  to  Irving,  the  actor  ;  but  few  will  deny  him 
a  high  place  in  the  dramatic  profession,  and  the  highest, 
perhaps,  as  an  interpreter  of  Shakespeare.  It  is,  then,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  most  fortunate  that  such  a  distinguished 
and  even  scholarly  actor  should  have  turned  his  attentiou 
seriously  to  the  plays  of  the  greatest  dramatist,  and  that  he 
should  have  placed  in  a  permanent,  popular,  and  accessible 
form  his  conceptions  of  their  dramatic  capabilities  and  their 
artistic  possibilities. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  written 
and  first  produced  in  an  age  so  ill-suited  to  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, by  actors  of  little  experience  and  less  repute,  and 
usually  before  audiences  hardly  critical  enough  to  appreciate 
anything  above  a  coarse  jest,  or  the  broadest  humour, 
should  be  so  eminently  adapted  to  the  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  stage,  and  so  popular  with  discriminating 
and  cultured  audiences  of  the  present  day.  The  admission 
of  this  fact  is  indeed  the  highest  meed  of  praise  which  can 
be  bestowed  upon  Shakespeare,  and  is  an  estimate  of  his 
power  which  few  will  fail  to  agree  with.  That  this  charac- 
teristic has  been  made  somewhat  subordinate  to  that  con- 


(i)  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Henry  Irving  and 
Frank  A,  Marshall;  with  illustr=9tions  by  Gordon  Browne;  Vol.  I. 
Toronto:  J.  E.  Bryant  &  .Co;  Edinburgh:  Blackie  &  Son;  1888. 
Cloth,  *3.50  ;  half  morocco,        and  full  morocco,  #7.50,  per  volume, 
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cerned  chiefly  with  his  poetic  genius  is,  apparently,  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Irving  lays  special  stress  upon  it  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  this  edition  of  the  great  dramatist's  works.  The 
value  of  the  testimony  on  this  point  is  greatly  enhanced 
when  we  consider  the  source  from  which  it  comes.  Truly, 
indeed,  the  combination  of  which  mention  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  is  here  furnished  to  us  by  Shake- 
speare and  Irving  ! 

And  now  to  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Irving's  part  therein, 
in  addition  to  his  sketch  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright, 
has  contributed  materially  to  the  value  of  this  edition  which 
bears  his  name.  The  text  adopted  is  substantially  that  of 
Dyce,  though  the  editors  have  not  slavishly  followed  him 
but  have  carefully  revised  every  play  in  the  light  of  the  most 
modern  scholarship  and  the  most  authentic  information  to 
be  had  on  the  question.  This  text  has  the  further  value  of 
having  been  subjected  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Irving, 
who  has  marked  in  the  margin  those  portions  which  are  not 
material  to  the  understanding  of  the  play,  and  which  may  be 
omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  reader  or  actor,  in  order  to 
bring  the  representation  of  the  plays  within  a  reasonable 
time  limit.  So  that  the  present  edition  furnishes  not  only 
an  admirable,  complete  text  for  the  general  reader,  but  also 
an  invaluable  actmg  edition  for  the  profession,  who  have 
thus  the  experience  and  taste  of  the  foremost  Shakesperean 
actor  of  the  present  day  to  guide  them.  A  simple  wavy  line 
in  the  margin  indicates  the  passages  which  are  not  essential 
for  public  or  private  representation. 

The  Introduction  prefixed  to  each  play  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  takes  up  the  literary  history,  the  second 
the  stage  history,  and  the  third  consists  of  original  critical 
comments  on  the  subject,  construction,  and  characters  of  the 
play  under  review.  These  are  all  full  of  information,  and 
give  an  admirable  summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  play 
and  its  history.  The  Notes  are  very  full  and  elaborate.  They 
include  remarks  not  only  upon  obscure  passages  and  words, 
but  upon  the  dramatis  persona;,  the  text,  the  emendations  pro- 
posed and  adopted,  the  sources  from  which  the  author  pro- 
bably drew  his  inspiration,  and  many  other  points,  interest- 
ing not  only  to  the  scholar,  but  to  the  general  reader.  Each 
play  is,  moreover,  furnished  with  foot-notes,  chiefly  explanatory 
of  words  which  are  obsolete  or  used  in  a  peculiar  significance, 
and  translations  of  foreign  words  and  phrases.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  some  features  which  are  specially  char- 
acteristic of  this  edition.  These  comprise :  Lists  of  words 
used  only  in  each  play.  Maps  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
action  of  each  play  takes  place,  and  a  Time  Analysis,  show- 
ing the  period  of  time  covered  by  each  scene  and  act,  and 
the  length  of  any  intervals  supposed  to  elapse  in  the  course 
of  representation.  The  Introductions  and  Notes  are  under  the 
editorial  oversight  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Marshall,  with  whom  are 
associated  several  other  Shakespearean  scholars.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  work  in  this  connection  is  Mr.  Marshall's  own, 
and  in  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  entirely  so.  Volume  I. 
includes  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Romeo  andjnliet,  and  King  Henry  VI., 
Part  I. 

The  illustrations,  comprising  one  or  two  full  page  etchings 
to  each  play,  and  more  than  five  hundred  smaller  ones  scat- 
tered throughout  the  text,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne,  a  son  of  the  famous  Hablot  Browne.  The  drawings 
are  excellent  in  conception  and  design,  and  the  work  of  the 
artist  has  been  very  admirably  seconded  by  the  engraver. 
The  work  of  the  publisher  is  irreproachable,  the  size,  paper, 
type,  and  binding  being  such  as  will  make  it  welcome  and 
acceptable  even  to  the  most  exacting  bibliophiles.  That  this 
great  work  should  have  found  a  publisher  in  Canada  speaks 
well  for  this  city  and  for  the  firm  under  whose  auspices 
it  is  issued.  The  He^iry  Irving  Shakespeare  is  certainly 
designed  to  become  the  standard  popular  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  will,  we  doubt  not,  achieve  this  position  easily  for 
itself.  Its  plan  is  excellent  in  conception,  its  editors  are 
competent  and  distinguished,  and  its  execution,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  initial  volume,  admirable  in  every 
respect. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CHAT.  (2) 

Into  the  compass  of  some  two  dozen  pages  Mr.  Arnold 
Haultain  has  compressed  some  original  thoughts  on  "  Love 
and  Eeligion."  The  discussion  on  this  subject  takes  the  form 
of  an  interesting  dialogue  between  a  Curate,  "  a  nice  little 
man  of  about  thirty  ;  a  little  pedantic  perhaps,  very  ortho- 
dox and  mildly  intelligent,"  and  an  "  Interlocutor  who  speaks 
in  the  first  person,"  but  for  whose  opinions  the  reader  is  told 
that  he  mu.st  not  hold  the  author  altogether  responsible. 
Like  all  Mr.  Haultain's  work— and  we  are  reminded  by  the 
title  page  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  debutante— the  little 
volume  before  us  bears  evidence  of  wide  reading,  freshness 
of  thought,  good  taste  and  good  style.  The  dialogue  is  well 
sustained  and  natural,  bright  and  witty  at  times,  and  again 
serious  and  thoughtful.  The  leit-motif,  to  speak  musically, 
is,  of  course,  the  resemblance  between  Love  and  Religion, 
Love  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Interlocutor,  "  the  essence 
of  religion ;  even  earthly  love  a  sort  of  mirror  of  religion." 
The  analogy  is  again  to  be  found  "  in  the  spontaneousness, 
the  lawlessness  of  each."  The  Interlocutor  goes  on  to  make 
good  this  proposition  by  saying,  "  Love  has  no  creeds  or 
liturgies  ;  no  prescribed  chants  or  set  responses  ;  no  rubric, 
no  ritual  .  .  .  worship  '  in  spirit  and  in  truth '  needs 
not  any  of  these  .  .  .  these  are  merely  what  Carlyle 
would  call  the  '  wrappages  '  of  religion.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  deeper  sense  in  which  love  and  religion  are  lawless  ;  as  no 
one  can  tell  us  why  we  love,  why  we  ought  to  love,  so  no  one 
can  tell  us  why  we  are  religious,  why  we  ought  to  do  right 
and  avoid  evil."  The  Interlocutor  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  effect  of  love  as  a  transfiguriog  agency,  which  induces 
worship  of  the  object  loved,  and  draws  a  somewhat  daring 
analogy  between  the  effect  of  human  love  and  that  which  the 
Transfiguration  had  upon  Peter.  The  concluding  sentence 
which  the  Interlocutor  speaks  just  before  he  and  his  friend 
separate,  is,  indeed,  quite  eloquent  and  expressive  :  "  And 
what  is  all  worship,  what  is  all  religion,  but  the  attempt  to 
fly  to  this  unknown  realm,  the  attempt  of  the  mortal,  finite, 
sinful  Me  to  unite  with  the  Immortal,  the  Infinite,  the  Sin 
less  Thee.  It  is  in  love  that  we  find  a  tioy  mirror  of  true 
religion.  By  love  man  comes  nearest  God,  approaches  the 
confines  of  the  good,  peers,  if  but  dimly,  into  the  realms  of 
the  Highest.  It  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine  mind,  a 
spark  from  that  '  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty,'  a  miniature 
portrait  of  all  religion— painted  in  earthly  pigments  perhaps, 
yet  resplendent  with  heavenly  hues." 

The  dialogue  is  quite  epigrammatic,  sometimes  sarcastic  in 
places.  For  instance,  speaking  of  what  really  influences 
men  in  their  conduct,  it  is  said :  "  They  are  guided  usually 
by  the  opinions  and  fashions  of  their  own  rank  of  society,  by 
their  families,  and,  let  us  add,  by  their  debtors  aud  creditors." 
And,  again,  speaking  of  the  limited  range  of  our  finite  minds 
in  approximating  to  a  proper  ethical  standard,  the  Interlo- 
cutor says:  "  The  atom  fiads  its  rule  of  action  in  the  mole- 
cule, the  molecule  in  the  crystal.  The  atom  ought  really  to 
know  a  great  deal  beyond  the  atomic  theory  ;  it  ought  to 
learn  all  crystallography,  it  ought  to  learu  all  geology— all 
astronomy  even.  But  all  it  knows  is  that  it  must  always 
combine  in  certain  proportions  with  the  atoms  about  it."  A 
flirt  is  described  as  one  who,  when  "  you  ask  her  for  love  like 
a  nugget  of  gold,  finds  she  has  given  it  away  in  small 
change— and  probably  has  added  alloy  to  any  left  over." 
And,  again:  "Deprive  religion  of  worship,  and  what  have 
we? — cant.  Eliminate  worship  from  love,  and  we  have — 
flirtation." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  this  entertaining 
and  withal  most  readable  brochure,  and  if  we  are  not  to 
hold  the  author  responsible  for  its  opinions,  we  yet  have  to 
thank  him  for  having  admitted  us  for  half  an  hour  to  a 
charming  tete-a-tete  on  a  most  delightful  subject. 


(2)  A  Christmas  Chat :  A  Fragmentary  Dialogue  on  Love  and 
Religion,  by  T.  Arnold  Haultain,  M.A.  Toronto:  Ellis,  Moore  and 
Bangs;  22  pp.,  paper. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
1,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Bnllding,  81  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


Prof.  Loisette's  Memory  Discovery. 

Prof.  LioiBette'8  new  Bystem  of  (memory  training, 
taught  by  correBpondence  at  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  seems  to  supply  a  general  want.  He  has  bad 
two  classes  at  Yale  of  200  each,  350  at  Oberlin 
College,  300  at  Norwich,  100  Columbia  law  students, 
400  at  Wellealey  College,  and  400  at  Uniyersity  of 
Penn.,  &c.  Such  patronage  and  the  endorsement  of 
such  men  as  Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Buckley,  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  of  Yale,  &c.,  place  the  claim  of  Prof.  Loi- 
eette  upon  the  highest  ground. 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rmters 


and 


Publishers 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STEEET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


a  MODERN  SCULPTOR. 

Brown :  "  Do  you  know  that  chap, 
Smith  ?    What  the  deuce  is  he  ?  " 

Smith :  "  Yes,  I  know  him— that  is,  I 
know  of  him  ;  he's  a  sculptor." 

Brown  :  "  Such  a  looking  chap  as  that  a 
Sculptor  !    Surely  you  must  be  mistaken  ?  " 

Smith :  "  He  may  not  be  the  kind  of  one 
you  mean,  but  I  know  he  chiselled  a  tailor 
out  of  a  suit  of  clothes  a  week  or  two  ago!" 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  aflfecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  Htnry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITT  BOOK. 

THE  VAESITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tiou  of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDEEGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Comer  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Tonga  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,  Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


^LOCUTION. 

MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  .Canadian  Elocutionist," 
teacher  of  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TOKONTO, 
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HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Bossin  Home 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 

UNIVERSITYW  TORONTO 


STUDENTS   tSOXG  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  n 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  haj»^-- 
somely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  pfty^» 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailtd  fsy- 
pubUshers. 

I  SUCKLING  &  SON 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Btr 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  ifi  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them.  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTQ 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 

 AT  

S.  R.  H  AN  N  A'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADI.NA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide- 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Otd  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  fir?n  of  Stanton  iSr' 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TOKONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  Wines  and 
Liquors, 


-:  Labatt's   and   other   Ales.  :• 


Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30yi-B.  old 

T BRUCE 
ii8  King  St.  Wes 

ART  iPHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


On  the  wedding  journey.  He  (sentimen- 
tally)— Darling,  do  you  love  me  better  than 
your  first  husband  She— Certainly.  He's 
dead. 


Mrs.  Hoffendeffer  bought  a  tigerskin  rug  to 
surprise  her  husband  with  on  his  birthday. 
Mr.  Hoffendeffer  (returning  from  club  con- 
gratulations a  little  late)  thus  addressed  her: 
"  Shay,  Betsey,  ole  gal,  come  down  shtarsh. 
There'sh  'bout  forty  cats  got  into  s'houze  'n 
they'sh  only  one  head  'n  th'  lot  of 'em  (hie)." 


"  I  have  diagnosed  your  husband's  case 
carefully,  my  dear  Mrs.  Burtly,"  said  the 
young  physician,  "  and  1  find  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism  in  the  pedal  extremi- 
ties." "  Oh,  my  grief !  "  exclaimed  the  old 
lady  in  distress.  "  I  didn't  know  he  was  so 
seriously  affected.  John  said  the  pain  was 
all  in  his  feet." 


He  came  into  the  editor's  room  with  a 
large  roll  of  manuscript  under  his  arm,  and 
said  very  politely,  "  I  have  a  trifle  here  about 
the  beautiful  sunset  yesterday,  which  was 
dashed  off  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  which  I 
would  like  inserted,  if  you  have  room." 

"  Plenty  of  room.  Just  insert  it  yourself," 
replied  the  editor,  gently  pushing  the  waste 
basket  towards  him. 

There  is  said  to  be  but  one  lawyer  in 
heaven.  How  he  managed  to  pass  St.  Peter 
is  not  positively  known,  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  passed  himself  for  an  editor  and 
slipped  in  unexpectedly.  When  he  was  dis- 
covered the  startled  angels  searched  the 
realms  of  felicity  in  all  their  length  and 
breadth  for  another  lawyer  to  draw  up  papers 
for  his  ejectment,  but  they  could  find  none, 
of  course,  and  he  held  the  fort. 

It  happened  in  New  Haven,  the  Congre- 
gationalist  says,  on  Easter  Sunday  : — An 
old  lady  watched  the  services  through  with 
breathless  interest,  and  then,  turning  to  a 
stranger,  said  :  "  The  choir  did  well,  didn't 
they  ?  "  "  Excellently,"  was  the  reply  : 
whereat  the  faithful  observer  of  the  proceed- 
ings remarked  dramatically  :  "  There  was 
a  five-dollar  bet  up  that  they'd  break  down." 
Will  unregenerate  worldlings  be  betting  next 
on  the  minister  ? 


UNIVERSITY  ATHLETICS. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  intend 
giving  a  building  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
athletic  exercises,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensively  patronized  by  the  students.  At 
the  same  time  Trowern,  the  town  jeweller,  is 
preparing  a  new  book  of  designs  of  medals 
for  the  same  purposes.  He  has  also  every- 
thing in  the  jewellery  line  that  a  first-class 
manufacturing  house  requires. 


TVTEWS  PAPERS, 

■'■^     MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishsrs'  closest  rates. 

McAINSh'~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price'.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

V^,  M.  COOPERTeg'Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading, 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Richabd  Pboo- 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astob,  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  Universitv  of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  three  larga  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, (fee.  ProepectuB  post  free  from 

PROP.  LOISETTB,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO. 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26     TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bool^binders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  7sc. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $i.2j, 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $3.5a 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25. 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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THE  PASSING  YEAR. 

Like  vikings  c&me  the  rnde  blasts  of  November, 
Chanting  aloud  the  death-song  of  the  year  ; 
Sadder  and  bleaker  came  the  pale  December, 
With  haggard  woods  and  fitful  dying  ember, 
And  leaves  all  dead  and  sere. 
Withered  and  sere. 

I  sit  alone  where  the  bright  hearth-logs,  gleaming 
Into  the  gusty  night,  red  sparks  do  send  ; 
The  chimney's  moan  doth  answer  to  my  dreaming, 
And  the  Old  Year  hath  to  me  all  the  seeming 
Of  a  familiar  friend, 

An  old  but  vanished  friend. 

Bloweth  the  winter  !    From  his  forest  leaping. 

Loud  Boreas  cometh  from  bleak  Arctic  field  : 

Cometh  with  white  gust  in  the  midnight  sweeping, 

And  findeth  the  Old  Year,  like  some  Norse  king,  sleeping 

Upon  his  battle  shield. 

With  white  looks  on  his  shield, 

.    William  Wilfred  Campbell. 

WeBt  Claremont  N.H. 


TQRONTO  UNIVERSITY'S  CLAIMS  ON  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  history  of  the  claim  of  the  University 
on  the  Government,  set  forth  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  address 
to  the  Convocation  of  University  College,  on  the  14th 
October  last,  shortly  it  is,  that  the  "  University  Income 
Fund  "  is,  by  an  Act  of  the  former  Province  of  Canada, 
entitled  to  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land 
expropriated  by  the  Province  in  the  University  Park,  for 
the  new  Parliament  Buildings. 

This  claim  has  now  matured,  and  is  based  upon  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of .  I S53  (16  Vic,  chap.  161),  which 
authorized  the  Crown  to  expropriate  "part  of  the  Univer- 
sity Endowment  lying  at  the  head  of  the  College  Avenue, 
and  not  required  for  collegiate  purposes,"  as  may  be  found 
requisite  for  the  buildings,  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Government  and  Legislature  ;  and  which, 
when  set  off,  were  declared  to  be  "  vested  in  the  Crown  for 
the  public  uses  of  the  Province." 

To  the  power  of  expropriation  thus  given  to  the  Crown, 
the  Act  attached  as  a  condition  : — 

"  That  the  ground  which  shall  be  so  set  off  and  taken 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  valued  by  competent 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  value  thereof  so  ascertaijied,  at  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  shall  be  paid  yearly  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,  to  the  credit  of  the  University  Income  Fund, 
and  shall  form  part  thereof."  The  ordinary  vendor's  lien 
for  unpaid  purchase  money  was  discharged  and  a  charge 
or  lien  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  was  created  as 
the  University  security.  And  the  Act  provided  the 
means  by  which  this  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  should  be  recouped,  namely,  by  a  sale  of  the 
present  site  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Governmental 
Buildings,  and  of  the  water  lots  in  front  thereof;  and 
it  enacted  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  should  form 


part  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  "  a  sufficient 
amount  thereof  being  invested  in  Provincial  securities  to 
produce  yearly  an  amount  of  interest  equal  to  that  payable 
to  the  University  Income  Fund,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned." 

During  the  same  year  the  Crown  was  constituted  the 
trustee  of  the  University  Endowment  by  an  Act  (16  Vic, 
chap.  89),  which  vested  in  the  Crown  all  the  lands  and 
property  as  well  as  all  property  given,  devised  or  be- 
queathed to  the  University  to  be  held  by  the  Crown  "in 
trust  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  University  and  College. 
These  provisions  constituting  the  Crown  a  trustee  of  the 
University  lands  under  an  express  trust  for  the  University 
and  Co  lege,  have  been  re-enacted  in  C.  S.  U.  C,  chap. 
62,  R.  S.  O.  chap.  211,  and  in  the  Act  of  last  session,  40th 
Vic.  chap.  44. 

In  1858  the  University  Senate  did  what  if  done  by  a 
private  trustee,  would  have  Ipeen  denounced  as  "  a  gross 
breach  of  trust,"  by  making  over  as  a  free  gift  to  the  citizens 
of  Toronto,  under  colour  of  a  nominal  lease  for  ggg  years, 
about  50  acres  of  the  best  situated  and  most  valuable 
portion  of  tlie  University  trust  property  in  the  city,  "  for 
the  purposes  of  a  Public  Park."  The  Senate  then  induced 
the  Legislature  to  pass  the  Act  22  Vic.  ch.  110,  condoning 
this  breach  of  trust  of  theirs  in  squandering  a  valuable 
portion  of  the  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
one  municipality  in  the  Province.  And  now,  save  under  some 
forfeiture  clauses  in  the  lease,  a  trust  property,  said  to  be 
worth  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  capital  of  the 
Provincial  University  endowment,  cannot  be  recovered 
back  or  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  original 
trust  of  supplementing  the  revenues  of  the  Provincial 
University.  Guided  by  the  reasons  which  are  said  to 
have  influenced  the  then  Senate  to  commit  this  breach  of 
trnst,  the  present  Senate  are  free  to  use  it  as  a  precedent 
to  make  similar  free  gifts  to  the  citizens  of  other  muni- 
cipalities of  portions  of  the  University  trust  property, 
situate  within  their  respective  corporate  limits  ;  and  thus 
repeat,  in  these  later  days,  the  waste  which  characterized 
the  University  authorities  of  earlier  times. 

The  University  Act  of  1853  gave  the  Senate,  subject  to 
the  provisions  vesting  the  property  and  income  in  the 
Crown,  "  the  management  of,  and  superintendence  over 
the  affairs  and  business  "  of  the  University ;  and  by  sec 
52  the  Crown  could  direct  the  particular  purposes  to  which 
the  University  Funds  should  be  applied,  or  could  place  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
Senate  or  College  Council.  And  it  gave  the  Senate  a  control 
and  spending  power  over  the  University  Income  Fund  which 
practically  constituted  them  the  trusted  guardians  of  that 
fund  to  see  that  all  its  legitimate  accretions  were  gathered 
in,  and  that  it  was  preserved  for  University  purposes. 

The  Act  of  1858,  which  condoned  the  Senate's  "  breach 
of  trust,"  may  be  referred  to  as  giving  a  legislative  interpre- 
tation of  the  extent  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  Senate 
over  the  University  lands  and  endowment,  for  it  recites 
that  "  the  Chancellor,  Vice- Chancellor  and  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  deem  it  expedient 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  the  lands  now  vested  in  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  the 
said  University  for  the  purpose  of  a  Park.'"  And  this  legisla- 
tive recognition  of  their  powers  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  dealing  with  the  claim  now  made. 

Doubtless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  pro- 
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ecting  the  trusts  affecting  these  and  similar  lands  and 
properties  vested  in  the  Crown  as  trustee,  that  the  B.N. A. 
Act,  1867,  in  section  109,  provided  that  all  lands  and  all 
sums  due  or  payable  for  such  lands  should  belong  to 
Ontario,  "  subject  to  any  trusts  existing  in  respect  thereof,  and 
to  any  inttrest  other  than  that  of  the  Province  in  the  same."  And 
in  this  case  the  "trust"  for  the  University  in  the  Uni- 
versity lands  is  separate  from  the  "  interest "  of  the 
Province. 

In  1877,  when  member  for  West  Elgin  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  I  brought  up  the  question  of  new  Parliamen- 
tary Buildings  ,  and  in  doing  so  called  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  expropriation  Act  of  1853,  and  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  former  House  approving  of  the  site  in  the 
University  Park,  and  pledging  the  financial  credit  of  the 
Province  to  pay  interest  on  the  value  of  the  site  to  the 
University  Income  Fund.  (See  v.  10,  Journals  Leg.  Assem., 
1877,  p.  106.)  But  beyond  a  short  debate  on  my  motion 
for  reports  and  estimates,  nothing  was  done  until  1880, 
when  an  Act  was  passed  (43  Vic,  ch.  2),  based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1853,  affirming  the  expropriation  of  a 
"  portion  of  the  ground  forming  part  of  the  Queen's  Park, 
and  lying  to  the  North  of  the  College  Avenue,"  and  pro- 
viding that  the  lands,  when  set  off  and  ascertained,  should 
be  "vested  in  the  Crown  for  the  public  uses  of  the 
Province,  freed  and  discharged  from  any  and  all  trusts  or 
charges  whatsoever  " — these  latter  words  being  necessary 
to  discharge  the  city's  claim  under  the  lease  referred  to. 

This  Act  makes  no  reference  to  the  controlling  power  of 
the  Senate  which  was  recognized  by  the  Acts  of  1853  and 
1858,  and  subsequent  Acts  ;  nor  does  it  repeal  the  Legis- 
lative pledge  to  pay  interest  on  the  value  of  the  expro- 
priated land  which  is  contained  in  the  charge  expressly 
made  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  in  favour  of  the 
University  Income  Fund  by  the  Expropriation  Act  of  1853. 

The  only  clause  in  the  Act  of  1880  which  in  any  way 
affects  the  provisions  of  the  Expropriation  Act  of  1853  is 
the  one  which  provides  that  the  site  of  the  present  Parlia- 
mentary Buildings  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  recoup  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  moneys  expended 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings.  The  Expropriation 
Act  of  1853  provided  for  this  charge,  and  also  for  the 
charge  of  the  interest  value  of  the  land. 

The  Act  of  1880  therefore  differs  but  Httle  from  the  Act 
of  1853;  while  it  leaves  untouched  and  unrepealed  the  pro- 
visions which  expressly  charge  and  pledge  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  with  an  annual  payment  to  the  University 
Income  Fund,  for  the  expropriated  lands,  and  which  is 
now  a  charge  on  that  fund  to  which  the  faith  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Legislature  stands  pledged  ;  and  which  became 
operative  when  the  Crown's  act  of  expropriation  was  exer- 
cised. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  contended  that  the  Province 
will  expropriate  lands  vested  in  the  Crown  on  an  express 
charitable  trust,  and  erect  buildings  on  these  trust  lands, 
for  its  own  use  and  occupa.tion,  without  making  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  same  to  its  cestui  que  trust.  A  subject- 
trustee  so  acting  v^^ould  find  the  punitive  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  sufficiently  vigorous  to  enforce  the  equitable 
rights  of  his  cestui  que  trust.  The  Crown,  as  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  as  the  especial  guardian  of  public  trusts,  and  as 
the  public  prosecutor  to  enforce  trusts  of  a  public  or  chari- 
table nature,  will,  I  feel  satisfied,  recognize  its  trusteeship 
and  the  rightful  claim  of  the  University,  confirmed  and 
assured  by  the  Act  of  1853,  if  properly  brought  before  it. 

Hitherto,  the  University  Senate  has  been  speechless  on 
this  question  ;  perhaps  paralyzed  by  the  breach  of 
trust  committed  by  its  predecessor  in  1858.  Convoca- 
tion and  its  Executive  Committee,  though  instructed 
about  two  years  ago  to  investigate  the  alleged  forfeiture  of 
the  lease  to  the  city  of  Toronto  of  the  50  acres  of  the  Univer- 
sity patrimony,  have  also  been  dumb,  and  have  thus,  I  fear, 
added  force  to  the  argument  against  their  usefulness. 
To  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of  University  College,  we  are 
indebted  for  calling  public  attention  to  the  financial  rights 
and  claims  of  the  University  and  of  its  endowment,  as 
recognized  by  the  Acts  to  which  I  have  referred.  But 
although  Dr.  Wilson's  appeal  was  made  known  over  three 
months  ago  to  the  Senate  and  to  the   Executive  Com- 


mittee of  Convocation,  neither  body  seems  to  have 
recognized  his  effort  nor  supported  his  appeal.  It  now 
remains  for  the  graduates  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  and,  by  petitions  and  deputations,  to  ask  that  the 
public  faith,  pledged  to  her  by  a  solemn  Act  of  Parliament, 
be  maintained  ;  and  to  urge  that  the  statute  law,  as  well 
as  the  universally  recognized  law  of  express  trusts,  be  as 
effective  in  guiding  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  Crown, 
as  they  are  binding  on  the  conscience  and  duty  of  an 
ordinary  subject-trustee. 

Thomas  Hodgins. 


A  SUMMER  SONNET. 

As  once  I  wandered  through  dim  woodland  ways 
Full  filled  with  Summer's  presence  all  divine, 
I  came  where  crescent  branches  intertwine 

And  form  a  fragrant  bower  quite  fit  for  fays  ; 

Accordingly,  there  sheltered  from  the  rays 
Of  the  too-ardent  sun,  I  saw  recline 
A  nymph  of  fairest  form — I  wished  were  mine 

Fore'er  the  golden  grace  of  Summer  days. 

In  olden  times,  as  pristine  poets  sang. 

Meeting  a  nymph  made  rt  adness  in  the  brain, 

The  happy  wretch  roamed  from  the  world  apart 
In  later  years  men  miss  the  keener  pang, 

Though  still  they  feel,  as  then,  the  pleasant  pain — 
I  kept  my  head,  and  nearly  lost  my  heart. 

GWYN  A&A.VV, 


THE  WAYBACK  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

(a  letter  from  one  of  the  members.) 

Gentlemen, — With  a  view  to  establishing  a  footing  of 
amicability  between  ourselves  and  the  members  of  the 
learned  body  to  which  I  address  this  letter,  I  have  decided 
to  set  before  you  a  brief  and  exact  account  of  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Wayback  village. 

Wayback  itself  is  so  well-known  to  us  all  as  scarcely  to 
need  any  description.  It  consists  of  seven  taverns,  offer- 
ing commodious  accommodation  for  an  "  animated  bust  " 
at  election  time,  one  store,  a  dwelling-house  here  and 
there  among  the  taverns,  aud  on  the  back  street  the  shop 
of  a  misguided  barber  who  found  his  way  to  Wayback, 
God  knows  how  !  and  was  too  dazed  and  hopeless  on  his 
arrival  to  escape  again. 

The  village  is  peopled  chiefly  by  the  tavern-keepers,  a 
few  pedestrian  roosters  of  the  one-legged  persuasion,  a 
tree  or  two,  a  pump  and  the  Literary  Society. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  quite  evident  that  there 
exists  there  a  fine  source  of  intellectual  genius.  For  many 
moons,  however,  since  the  first  germ  of  Wayback  had 
been  planted  by  the  building  of  the  first  tavern  and  the 
arrival  of  the  aforesaid  misguided  barber,  this  genius  had 
lain  dormant.  The  intellectual  genii  had  contented  them- 
selves with  solacing  their  constrained  souls  with  chewing 
tobacco.  But  like  the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wood  (this 
expression  was  made  use  of  in  the  inaugural  address,  and 
subsequently  referred  to  in  the  Wayback  Wanderer  as  a 
meteor)  the  people  of  Wayback  were  awakened  from  their 
dormancy  by  the  reading  of  Gray's  elegy  a  short  time  ago 
at  a  school  entertainment. 

Each  man  went  home  with  a  restless  poetical  feeling 
somewhere  between  his  cowhide  boots  and  his  shirt  but- 
ton, and  a  keen  suspicion  that  there  was  a  "  mute  inglori- 
ous Milton  "  inside  hinri  somewhere.  Numerous  persons 
proceeded  to  the  corner  tavern  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  Mr.  Gray's  theory  about  the  impotency  of  an 
animated  bust  upon  the  wrath,  a  proceeding  which  so 
inflamed  the  "  Cromwells  guiltless"  of  the  party,  that 
their  ardent  desire  to  become  "  Cromwells  guilty"  created 
considerable  furore  in  the  tavern  with  no  small  bursting  of 
pant-buttons ;  which,  by  the  way,  set  at  zest  all  lingering 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  Cromwells  by  having  them  pro- 
nounced guilty,  on  competent  authority,  a  few  days  after. 
All  this  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity  resulted  shortly 
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afterwards  in  the  formation  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Wayback,  the  members  of  which  were  to  sit,  and  to  be 
sat  upon,  according  to  the  customs  of  Hterary  societies, 
every  fortnight.  An  energetic  man,  a  coffin-maker,  who 
probably  expected  a  stimulus  to  his  business  from  the 
formation  of  the  society  was  sworn  in  as  president.  We 
had  the  school  master  as  recording  secretary,  as  the  other 
members  of  the  society,  were  too  radical  in  the  matter  of 
phonetic  spelling  to  be  competent. 

The  inaugural  meeting  was  an  immense  success.  The 
building  was  full  to  the  d(Sors,  and  overflowed  a  little  at 
the  windows,  and  many  of  the  members  were  full  to  the 
neck  and  overflowed  considerably  in  the  ante-room.  We 
had  an  inaugural  address,  delivered  by  the  coffin -maker, 
who  graced  the  occasion  by  the  original  device  of  a  collar, 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  His  address  was  characterized 
neither  by  levity  nor  brevity,  nor  by  anything  else  in  par- 
ticular, and  was,  in  short,  a  model  one.  Several  sons  of 
the  muse  (the  Wayback  mews  behind  the  taverns)  read 
poems  on  "  Solitude,"  probably  inspired  by  the  primeval 
scenery  in  Wayback.  The  poems  were  hugely  appreciated 
and  it  was  estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  their  reading, 
more  tobacco  juice  was  discharged  than  at  any  subsequent 
meeting.  This  estimate  was  made  by  the  caretaker  (the 
President  ex  officio),  who  picked  up  of  the  fragments  twelve 
baskets  full.  There  was  a  debate,  too,  on  the  momentous 
question :  "  Who  was  the  greatest  soldier — ^Napoleon  or 
the  Venerable  Bede,  and,  if  so,  by  how  much  and  why  ?" 
This  subject  was  entered  into  by  both  sides  with  a  tropical 
warmth,  which  exerted  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  the 
boy  who  pulled  the  string  of  the  thermometer.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  agricultural  persuasion  led  the  negative,  and 
frequently  reiterated,  "  Look  at  this  here  battle  downter 
Gettysberg,  wherd  thater  been  if  it  wern't  for  that  'ere 
Generable  Bede  ?"  As  no  one  felt  competent  to  reply  to 
this  question,  he  retired  triumphant,  amid  loud  applause 
from  a  horde  of  railroad  navvies  introduced  to  pack  the 
meeting  and  effect  an  eas}^  victory  on  his  side.  The  Way- 
back  choir  closed  the  proceedings  with  the  National 
Anthem,  God  Save  the  King.  This  was  executed  in  such 
an  exalted  style  that  the  air  was  filled  with  semiquavers, 
particles  of  back  teeth,  fungi  form  papillae  and  chewing 
tobacco. 

I  had  intended  to  write  to  you  at  more  length  in  regard 
to  the  Society,  but,  as  the  ink  of  the  Society  is  limited,  I 
must  close  my  letter  to  your  august  body,  and  hope  that 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  avail  yourselves  of  any  pointers  I 
have  given  you  upon  literary  matters. 


JANUARIUS. 

Slow-paced  and  solemn,  through  the  drifting  snow, 

With  heart  uplifted  cornea  the  hopeful  year, 
Breathing  like  voice  of  waves  in  ebb  and  flow, 

To  mourners  all,  O  !  be  ye  of  good  cheer  I 
Look  back  but  for  a  moment  to  the  past — 

That  is  ia  God'u  own  keeping,  yours  no  more  ; — 
The  present  days  that  flee  as  shadows  fast, 

Should  leave  no  loiterers  weeping  on  the  shore. 
Dim  through  the  sky,  shifting  the  subtle  sand, 

Uncertain  the  load  wind  and  long  the  way, 
Angela  keep  watch  and  ward  on  either  hand, 

Gleams  fall  from  heaven  on  the  darkest  day. 

Be  of  good  courage  !    Cease  that  faithless  moan  ; 
Foraaken  ye  are  not  when  most  alone. 

Berlin.  John  King. 


ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


Conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  Fire-tender  heap- 
ing up  the  Sanctum  grate — a  pledge  that  the  Table  would 
not  rise  for  some  hours  yet.  The  pause  was  broken  by  the 
silent  member,  from  his  chimney  corner,  inquiring  gener- 


ally, "  Have  you  read  Mr.  Stevenson's  Chapter  on 
Dreams  ?  "    We  waited  respectfully  for  him  to  continue. 

"  I  recollect  a  curious  midnight  meeting  which  may 
serve  as  further  illustration  to  that  admirable  chapter  of 
egotism.  When  I  was  junior  sub.  on  The  Varsity  we  had 
great  struggling  with  the  first  issue.  In  the  dingy  pen 
called  an  office  by  our  printers  we  turned  out  column  after 
column  to  appease  the  appetite  of  the  little  inky  devil  who 
played  our  familiar  all  that  day.  That  night  I  was  as 
tired  as  ever  I  expect  to  be,  and  somewhere  in  my  dreams 
met  a  Master  William  Shakespere.  We  spent  an  exciting 
hour  in  talk  (the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  alv/ays  pre- 
serve as  my  particular  property).  Before  separating,  I 
invited  him  to  contribute  an  article  to  The  Varsity,  and 
got  the  promise  of  a  paper  to  be  called  '  Hints  on  Writing 
Drama.'  The  points  made,  as  I  remember,  were  at  once 
practical  and  worthy  of  the  illustrious  source.  But,  alas ! 
on  awaking,  everything  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  fatigue, 
which,  on  reflection,  I  found  quite  natural.  For  who  could 
talk  with  Shakespere  on  his  own  subject,  even  in  a  dream, 
for  an  hour,  without  a  severe  call  on  his  own  powers  !  " 
And  he  seemed  to  be  speaking  seriously. 

*  * 

* 

It  is  taken  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  innate 
viciousness  alone  was  the  cause  of  prisoner  Neil  murder- 
ing the  guard  at  the  Central  Prison.  We  find,  on  gather- 
ing up  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  attack  was  made  in 
a  place  of  strict  confinement,  from  which  there  was  no 
hope  of  escape,  and  further,  was  made  without  any  peculiar 
irritation  against  the  victim.  The  blow  seems  to  have 
been  almost  convulsive  in  its  force.  Those  who  have  read 
Dostoieffsky's  "  Prison  Life  in  Siberia  "  will  recollect  his 
portrayal  of  a  man  without  the  usual  resources  of  self-con- 
tinence exposed  to  the  monotony  of  prison  discipline. 
The  constancy  of  the  oversight,  the  consciousness  that 
nothing  lies  in  the  future  but  the  same  mechanical  round 
of  occupations,  always  under  restraint,  crushes  the  mind. 
A  dead  sullenness  or  blankness  is  produced.  This,  the  first 
sign  of  mental  trouble,  may  endure  for  a  considerable 
time  and  is  not  improved  by  increased  vigilance  or  an 
access  of  punishment.  The  outbreak  takes  place  suddenly, 
like  the  brute  rush  of  a  caged  animal  against  its  bars,  the 
convict  makes  a  blind  attack  on  the  first  symbol  of 
authority  within  striking  distance.  In  Russia  the  malady 
is  at  once  relieved  by  a  sound  flogging,  and  the  patient 
seems  to  become  moderately  cheerful  thereafter.  It  is  a 
nice  question  for  the  moralist  to  determine  how  far  the 
man  can  be  deemed  responsible  in  such  circumstances. 
The  first  result  of  prison  discipline  is  to  relieve  the  convict' 
from  any  necessity  of  thinking  for  himself.  His  every 
action  is  controlled  ;  his  power  of  choice  must  fall  into  dis- 
use. The  exercise  of  volition  denied  him,  he  relapses  from 
the  dignity  of  a  moral  being  and  must  act  purely  from  ani- 
mal impulse.  A  prison  is  a  place  of  punishment,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  effects  of  such  punishment,  and, 
out  of  very  charity,  we  should  hesitate  to  pronounce 
decisively  on  the  exact  moral  character  of  an  action  that 
may  be  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  system. 

*  * 
* 

The  discerning  reader  finds  much  to  aggravate  him  in 
newspaper  writing.  Written  only  for  the  day,  we  do  not 
expect  literary  finish  or  strength  of  thought,  but  we  have 
a  right  to  request  that  in  their  efforts  to  arouse  interest 
writers  for  the  press  should  retain  some  regard  for  truth 
and  sober  fact.  It  is  dispiriting,  for  instance,  to  find  that  the 
beautiful  and  best  of  human  kind  are  somehow  or  another 
enmeshed  in  the  net  of  justice  and  sojourn  in  prisons.  An 
anarchist,  when  convicted,  becomes  a  model  for  Praxiteles  ; 
a  boodler,  when  detected,  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  the 
very  finest  taste.  This  habit  of  vulgar  exaggeration  is 
degrading  and  must  have  an  injurious  result  on  the  weaker 
of  the  community.  Again,  newspaper  humourists  are  so 
much  given  to  committing  mayhem  on  language  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  many  words  from  our  literary  Eng- 
lish. For  where  a  ridiculous  meaning  comes  to  be 
associated  with  any  word,  we  must  give  it  up,  however 
reluctant  to  lose  its  service.  Bill  Nye,  perhaps,  is  the 
chief  offender  in  this  regard. 

HH. 
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OUR  CLAIM  ON   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  Mr.  Hodgins  has  presented  the 
case  of  the  University  against  the  Crown.  In  an  admirable  his- 
torical resume  he  establishes  that  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  Crown,  represented  by  the  Provincial  Government,  and  the 
Provincial  University  in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  former  endow- 
ment which  has  been  expropriated  for  the  Legislative  buildings, 
is  that  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust.  The  University  has  a  good 
claim  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  six  per  cent,  calculated  upon  the 
present  value  of  that  site.  This  would  afford  a  present  and  welcome 
relief.  University  men  have  forgiven  much  of  the  delay,  have  ex- 
tenuated much  of  the  parsimony  that  has  prevented  the  adequate 
equipment  and  support  of  the  University,  feeling  assured  that  the 
cause  was  not  the  unwillingness  but  tjie  difficult  position  of  the 
Government.  But  they  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  jealousy 
of  sectarian  institutions  shall  no  longer  hinder  that  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  favour  but  a  measure  of  strict  justice.  The  whole  duty 
of  the  Government  is  not  performed  merely  by  placing  the  Federa- 
tion Act  upon  the  Statute  Book,  and  no  more  important  question 
can  come  before  the  House  this  Session  for  consideration  than  that 
of  properly  assisting  the  Provincial  University  to  perform  its  high 
functions.  The  more  pressing  needs  of  the  University  are  well 
known  to  the  Government,  and  should  receive  immediate  attention. 
Mr.  Hodgins  should  not  have  to  appeal  in  vain  to  graduates  to 
rally  round  their  alma  mater.  A  strong,  impetus  in  the  right  direc- 
tion might  result  from  a  special  meeting  of  Convocation,  if  sum- 
moned at  once,  and  if  active  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the 
helpol  local  alumni  associations.  We  look  to  the.senate  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  endeavour  to  free  our  University  from  its  embarrasment. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

"  A  GATE  OF  FLOWERS,"  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  (l.) 

Mr  Thomas  O'Hagan,  M.A.,  Classical  and  Modern  Language 
Master  of  the  Mitchell  High  School,  has  issued  a  small  volume 
of  poems  under  the  above  title.  There  are,  however,  through- 
out the  volume  passages  which  show  the  author  to  be 
capable  of  writing,  at  least,  smooth  and  melodious  verses.  He 
is  seen  at  his  best  in  such  poems  as  the  one  giving  the  title  to 
the  book,  "Tokens,"  "A  Christmas  Chaunt,"  "The  Dawn- 
ing of  the  Day,"  and  "  My  Path."  Rarely  do  verses  written  for 
special  occasions  rise  to  the  level  of  true  poetry,  and  it  requires  a 
master-hand  to  throw  a  poetical  garb  around  the  commonplace. 
Such  poems  are  apt  to  be  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical.  To  this 
class  belong  "  Memor  et  Fidelis "  and  the  "Moore  Centenary 
Ode,"  ihe  former  being  entirely  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  volume  of 
serious  verse.  Several  poems  attest  Mr.  O'Hagan's  strong  Irish 
sympathies.  In  one  instance  he  is  betrayed  into  what  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  an  unwise  allusion  to  a  vexed  political  question.  In 
"  A  Dream  of  Erin  "  he  pictures  Ireland  as  a  separate  nationality 
in  which 

"  Her  patriot  sons  in  union. 
Drive  the  Saxon  o'er  the  sea." 

This  little  volume  has  received  high  commendation  from  those 
whose  literary  judgments  is  usually  correct.  We  cannot  unreserv- 
edly join  in  the  general  chorus  of  acclamation  with  which  this  pro- 
duction has  been  greeted  by  the  Canadian  press,  believing  it  would 


(2.)  "  A  Gate  of  Flowers,"  by  Thomas  O'Hagan,  M.A.  Toronto  : 
William  Briggs,  78  So  King  street  East  ;  64  pp.,  cloth. 


be  unjust  to  Mr.  O'Hagan  to  do  so,  if  he  desires  a  fair  and  candid 
criticism  of  his  poems,  as  we  suppose  he  does. 

Mr.  O'Hagan  has  chosen  a  very  pretty  title  for  his  book  of  verses, 
and  the  poem  which  gives  the  name  to  the  work  is  a  graceful  in- 
troduction to  the  volume.  After  entering  through  the  "  gate  of 
flowers,"  the  literary  wayfarer  can  spend  some  moments  of  restful 
pleasure  in  the  garden  beyond.  Though  the  music  he  listens  to 
may  be  broken  and  wild  at  times,  the  sympathetic  listener  can 
catch,  ever  and  anon,  melodies  wafted  to  him  with  the  perfumes 
of— 

"  The  breath  of  childhood's  days  which 
Sweep  through  this  gate  of  flowers." 

The  poem,  "  The  Dawning  of  the  Day,"  has  a  bright,  hopeful 
ring  about  it — a  feature  apparently  not  characteristic  of  the  author's  ■ 
general  mood — the  subjects  chosen  being  in  general  retrospective, 
memorial  and  sad  in  tone.    This  piece  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the 
book.    We  quote  a  verse  : 

"  Hope  !    Hope  ! 
The  hour  is  coming, 
And  the  little  star  seeks  rest, 
As  a  child  that,  growing  weary, 
Nestles  to  its  mother's  breast  ; 
All  the  glories  of  the  night 
Lose  their  soft  enchanting  light, 
For  the  lord  of  day  approaches 
In  his  chariot  from  the  east." 

There  are,  moreover,  many  graceful  sentiments  and  dainty  con- 
ceits to  be  found  scattered  through  the  verses.    For  instance  : 

"  Our  tears  are  but  rainbows  of  hope 
Illuming  each  prayer  that  is  given." 

And,  speaking  of  the  death  of  a  young  girl  : 

"  Dead — sweet  emblem  of  grace — 
Star  in  the  rosary  of  heaven  !  " 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  work  of  a  young  author,  there  are 
many  things  which  the  critic  must  take  note  of,  and  disapprove.  If 
he  speaks  reprovingly  he  does  not  do  so  disparagingly,  but  rather 
that  he  may  do  his  duty  fairly  and  honestly  to  himself  and  to  the 
author  who  asks  for  his  opinion.  There  are  many  defects  of  metre 
and  construction,  notably  in  "  A  Song  of  Canadian  Rivers,"  and 
"The  Maple  and  Shamrock,"  where  the  accentuation  of  certain 
words  is  forced  unnaturally.  A  very  frequent  and  sometimes  not 
very  appropriate  use  of  adjectives  is  another  fault  which  is  fatal  to 
the  artistic  finish  of  certain  verses.  Numerous  repetitions  and 
mannerisms  occur,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  word  "  sweet- 
lipp'd,"  which  we  find  four  times,  in  different  poems,  now  descrip- 
tive of  a  Rose,  now  qualifying  "  Hours."  We  hardly  think  even  • 
the  most  generous  poetic  license  will  absolve  this  grammar  : 

"  But,  ah  !  the  friends  of  other  days — 
Those  are  the  gate  of  flowers 
That  bloom  with  tender  memories 
From  buds  of  golden  hours." 

The  mistakes  we  have  noticed  are  largely  attributable,  in  our 
opinion,  to  haste  and  inexperience.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  one 
who,  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  ill-requited  profession  to  which 
Mr.  O'Hagan  belongs,  has  cultivated  his  literary  talents  to  so  much 
advantage.  The  duties'  incident  to  his  profession  have  doubtless 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  author  to  revise  his  work  as  he  should 
otherwise  have  done,  and  with  that  degree  of  care  which  the  pub- 
lic taste  and  the  character  of  his  work  demand.  If  his  work 
suffers  in  consequence  he  must  take  the  blame  to  himself.  We 
have  been  candid  in  our  criticism  of  Mr.  O'Hagan's  work,  trusting 
that,  at  a  future  time,  he  may  enlarge  and  revise  his  present  vol- 
ume, which  gives  promise  of  greater  and  better  work  in  the  region 
of  pure  literature. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  valued  contributors  to 
The  Varsity,  authorizes  us  to  announce  that  he  purposes  issuing 
at  once  a  volume  of  his  poems.  The  book  will  be  called  "  Lake 
Lyrics  and  Other  Proems,"  and  will  contain,  doubtless,  many  pieces 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and  which  Mr.  Campbell  did  us  the  honour 
to  publish  first  in  our  colurnns.  The  price  of  the  volume  will  be 
one  dollar,  and  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only.  We  shall  review 
the  work  more  in  detail  In  a  future  number. 


Lifpincotf s  Magazine  has  started  in  its  February  number  a 
series  of  one  hundred  questions  in  literature  and  matters  of  current 
interest,  for  the  best  answers  to  which  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars is  offered.  The  February  number  of  Lippincotf  s  Magazine  is 
a  Woman's  number,  and  exhibits  the  better  half  of  humanity  in  a 
number  of  the  avocations  which  the  present  age  throws  open  to 
women  ;  as,  translator,  novelist,  lawyer,  poet,  and  literary  critic. 
The  contributors  are  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  Helen 
Gray  Cone,  Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt,  Amelie- Rives,  Ediih  M.  Thomas, 
Ella  Wheeler- Wilcox,  Agnes  Repplier,  etc.  Max  O'Rell  will  have 
an  article  in  an  early  number  of  Lippincotf  s  Magazine. 
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The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents. 
No  notice  mil  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


HAZING. 


Te  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs,— Forgive  me  for  prolonging  this  discussion,  but  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  haiing,  and  to 
answer  the  flimsy  arguments  advanced  by  "  Ubique"  in  its  support. 

His  article  is  like  a  drum,  it  speaks  great  things,  but  behind  the 
parchment  is  nothing  but  wind  and  emptiness. 

Firitly,  he  states  that  it  is  manly  to  assault  your  fellow  man, 
using,  at  the  same  time,  obscene  and  blasphemous  language  toward 
him,  and  also  extorting  it  from  him,  and  to  listen  to  such  language 
without  blushing.  Is  this  manly  ?  Dryden^tells  us  that  manliness 
is  dignity,  nobleness  and  bravery. 

He  then  says,  "  Having  proved  to  my  satisfaction  the  advantage 
to  the  hazed  : "  observe  that  he  uses  the  first  person  singular. 

My  answer  to  his  argument,  "  have  we  not  known  many  of  the 
most  offensively  cheeky  of  the  breed  so  altered  in  a  single  night, 
that  next  morning  they  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  the  bosom 
friends  of  their  correctors, "  is,  in  his  own  style,  "  feathered 
bipeds  of  similar  plumage  live  gregariously." 

I  agree  with  him  that  man  must  have  relaxation. 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  " 
"  Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

But  let  it  be  honourable  nonsense. 

I  can  scarcely  understand  "  Ubique's  "  ideas  of  "  worthy  men," 
for  worthy  men  are  manly,  and  his  apparent  idea  of  manliness  needs 
no  further  criticism. 

He  seems  to  think  it  curious  that  the  devil  is  older  than  the 
mufti,  are  they  associated  so  closely  in  his  mind,  is  his  '(t)rusty 
blade  ready  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  that  hazy  personage  ?  If  so, 
who's  safe  ? 

J.  H.  Chewett. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — As  the  subject  of  hazing  is  being'discussed  in  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  paper,  permit  me  also  to  express  my  opinion  about 
it  and  to  endeavour  to  submit  a  few  points  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers. 

From  the  pleasing  fact  that  no  one  has  publicly  taken  up  the  cud- 
gels in  defense  of  the  practice,  and,  from  what  can  be  learned  as  to 
the  general  sentiments  of  undergraduates  about  it,  one  is  quite  safe 
in  saying  that  a  large,  majority  of  the  students  are  opposed  to  this 
ancient  rite  and  conceive  that  its  usefulness,  if  it  ever  had  any,  is 
gone  and  that  now  it  is  high  time  for  it  to  doubly  die  and 

"  Go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  it  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 

With  an  ideal  hazing,  from  which  all  objectionable  concomitants 
are  separated,  one  might  perhaps  have  little  fault  to  find  ;  but  such 
hazing  exist  only  in  the  imagination,  and  never,  either  in  the  history 
of  our  own  college  or  in  any  of  the  American  colleges  have  they 
been  free  from  those  repulsive  features  which  go  so  far  to  lower  the 
whole  moral  tone  of  the  student  body  and  exert  a  sinister  and  bane- 
ful influence  over  all  legitimate  college  institutions.  Those  who, 
though  opposed  to  hazing  as  at  present  conducted,  yet  think  it  can  be 
reformed  and  made  respectable,  are  advocating  a  schema  which  is 
altogether  en  P  air.  The  actual  facts  seem  to  be,  however  we  may 
account  for  them,  that  men  will  say  and  do  things  in  these  noctur- 
nal mysteries  which  they  would  never  dream  of  saying  and  doing  at 
times  when  calm  and  in  possession  of  a  mens  sana.  This  perverse 
tendency  will  always  exist  and  no  amount  of  reformation  will  eradi- 
cate it.  In  this  connection  I  am  credibly  informed  that  even  at  a 
theological  hall  a  student  who  took  part  in  a  hazing  afterwards 
apologized  for  the  language  he  had  used  on  the  occasion.  The 
only  feasible  and  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  evil  tenden- 
cies, obviously,  is  to  abolish  that  which  gives  occasion  to  their  rise  ; 
and  this  what  all  the  college  authorities  in  the  United  States  are 
trying  to  do  ;  this,  too,  is  what  the  authorities  of  our  college  have 
again  and  again  urged.  Surely  we  may  draw  some  inferences  as  to 
the  character  of  the  practice  from  their  action. 

Socrates  claimed  to  fit  his  disciples  to  be  good  citizens  and  hon- 
ourable men  ;  and  a  modern  college  can  have  no  higher  aim  than 
that.    One  of  the  chief  lessons  undergraduates  should  learn  is  that 


of  the  "  rule  of  law,"  submission  to  legally  constituted  authority. 
How  then  can  indulgence  in  a  practice  which  is  essentially  unlaw- 
ful, a  gross  interference  with  personal  liberty,  help  to  make  a  man 
a  law-abiding  citizen  ?  Would  any  man  continue  to  act  in  after-life 
as  he  does  at  college  when  participating  in  a  hazing  ?  I  trow  not. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  law  would  speedily  arrest  his  progress  and 
show  him  that  he  could  not  go  on  his  way  rejoicing  according  to 
his  own  sweet  will.  Why,  therefore,  should  indulgence  in  a  spirit 
of  unlawfulness  be  permitted  at  college  ? 

Again,  I  ask  my  athletic  friends  whether  or  not  it  is  British  fair 
play  for  half  a  dozen  or  more  to  attack  one  man  ?  Most  certainly 
it  is  not.  Yet,  what  but  a  most  lamentable  want  of  fair  play  is  it 
for  a  crowd  under  cover  of  darkness  to  maltreat  and  use  physical 
force  upon  one  trembling  gentleman  of  the  first  year,  whose  nerves 
are  all  unstrung,  and  whose  heart  leaps  into  his  mouth  from  dread 
of  the  unknown  terrors  of  the  immediate  future  ?  Verily,  gentle- 
men, if  you  reflect  upon  this  aspect  of  the  case,  you  will  scorn  to  be 
parties  to  an  act  so  unfair.  Great  too,  forsooth,  is  the  valour, 
and  doughty  are  the  deeds  of  those  who  administer  sundry  cuffs 
and  kicks  to  freshmen  in  the  corridors  !  O  shades  of  all  ye  valiant 
heroes  of  old  !  To  think  that  members  of  a  great  University,  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  would  stoop 
to  such  conduct  !  Allow  me  to  suggest  a  more  excellent  way  of 
dealing  with  freshmen  who  may  really  be  offensive.  "  If  thy  brother 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone  ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more  good 
and  true  men,  and  continue  thy  admonishing  ;  and  if  he  shall  neg- 
lect to  hear  thee,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a 
publican."    Let  him  severely  alone. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  supposed  benefit  effected  by  hazing.  If  a 
student  of  refined  sensibilities  becomes  a  victim,  his  very  soul  re- 
volts at  the  treatment  he  receives,  and,  perhaps,  permanent  injury 
is  done  him  ;  he  could  not  take  any  pleasure  in  his  own  debase- 
ment. A  student  of  a  more  callous  nature  will  become  still  more 
callous,  and  will  sullenly  bide  his  time,  "Nursing  his  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm,"  waiting  till  the  glad  occasion  comes  when  he  can  merci- 
lessly wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  weaker  victim  of  the  next  first 
year.  We  read  that  Napoleon  III.,  when  chagrined  and  annoyed 
in  any  interview  with  a  foreign  ambassador,  always  preserved  his 
courteous  bearing  till  the  Minister  withdrew,  and  then  vented  his 
spleen  and  fury  upon  his  servants  and  subordinates.  But  Univer- 
sity College  students  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of  such  despicable  con- 
duct. In  a  word,  the  benefit  of  hazing  to  subjects  and  participants 
is  «/7,  the  injury  incalculable. 

How,  finally,  can  this  evil  thing  be  put  away  from  among  us  ?  I  I 
think  it  can  be  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  first  year  men 
themselves.  Gentlemen  of  the  first  year,  when  freshmen,  you  are, 
without  exception,  opposed  to  hazing.  Be  consistent  in  your  pro- 
fession ;  continue  your  opposition  even  when  you  have  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  sophomores.  If  you  are  true  to  yourselves  and  your 
best  interests,  if  you  remain  firm  in  your  earliest  conviction 
throughout  your  college  course,  the  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be; 
wished"  will  be  effected,  and  hazing,  this  "  relic  of  barbarism,"  as 
our  own  grand  "  old  man  eloquent "  phrases  it,  will  soon  be  only 
a  subject  of  archaeological  investigation,  and  lexicographers  of  the 
future  will  have  to  ransack  dusty  newspapers  of  the  past  to  deter- 
mine  its  meaning. 

H.  J.  Cody. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  HAZERS. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  thus  taken 
in  publicly  addressing  you,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  too  severely  cen- 
sure me  if  I  seem  to  meddle  somewhat  with  your  own  private 
affairs  concerning  a  certain  habit  you  have  of  interfering  with  the 
inclinations  and  rights  of  others.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  tell  me 
to  mind  my  own  affairs,  and  that  you  will  mind  yours  and  the  first 
year's — which,  if  slightly  negligent  at  other  time.-;,  you  certainly  do 
at  the  annual  hazing  with  a  zeal  and  vigour  quite  embarrassing. 
When  you  frankly  tell  me  that  we  differ  on  this  point,  and,  as  is 
perfectly  right  we  should,  have  each  our  own  opinion,  do  you,  in  a 
similar  spirit  of  toleration,  haze  only  from  among  those  of  the  first 
year  in  favour  of  the  custom  ?  Whether,  in  this  case,  does  your 
zeal  outrun  your  liberality  ;  or  do  you  fear  lest  the  custom,  wise 
and  beneficial  though  it  be,  might,  by  such  a  course,  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  through  excess  of  practitioners  and  a  paucity  of 
patients  ?  Will  you  not  explain  why,  in  resenting  our  spoken 
remonstrances,  you  yet  propagate  by  force  your  own  opinions  ? 

But  do  you  really  think,  you  who  haze,  that  modesty  is  ever 
taught  by  force,  forbearance  learnt  from  violence  ?  Do  you  think 
that  justice  is  ever  got  where  judge,  jury,  witnesses,  and  accuser, 
are  one  and  the  same  person  ?  Who  made  you  to  judge  your  fel- 
low students  ?  Or  are  you  self-appointed,  and  have  you  forgotten, 
or  do  you  not  need,  the  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ? " 
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How,  then,  can  you  expect  any  first  year  to  be  conceited  enough 
to  be  modest,  when  you,  their  seniors,  so  modestly  are  contented 
with  conceit  ? 

Does  not  hazing  operate  throughout  the  whole  course  in  pro- 
ducing coldness  and  mistrust  ;  are  graduate  dinners  and  such 
things  mules,  that  you  expect  them  to  kick  backwards  while  you 
thus  act  forward  ?  Why  labour  after  sociability  towards  the  close, 
if  you  are  determined  to  make  it  impossible  at  the  beginning  ?  Or 
do  you  really  think  that  this  initial  stroke  tends  to  knit  the  years 
together  ?  Do  you  really  imagine  that  you  are  encouraging  socia- 
bility and  goodfellowship  by  striking  your  guests,  and  violating  the 
laws  of  hospitality  as  regards  those  who,  in  a  measure,  are 
strangers  and  alone  in  a  house  that  is  your  home  ? 

Do  you  never  feel  uneasy,  sirs  ;  are  you  never  disturbed  or 
moved  by  regret  ;  when  you  reflect  how,  strong  in  the  security  of 
your  numbers,  you  have  used  your  ridicule  or  your  force  in  cowar- 
dice against  another  who  is  powerless  and  alone  ?  Sirs,  I  should 
have  thought  your  own  manliness  would  have  forbidden  it ; 
that  your  courage  and  honour  would  have  kept  you  from  the 

And  lastly,  you  who  haze,  not  for  the  good  it  does,  for  in  this  at 
least  you  are  frank,  but  because  you  claim  that  it  does  nothing  at 
all,  and  in  the  amusement  of  a  night  is  gone  ;  do  you  really  think 
that  there  are  no  hearts  in  which  the  bitterness  of  the  wrong  still 
exists  ;  no  lives  that  bear  secret  testimony  to  its  efficacy  ?  Are  you 
sure  that  all  have  forgotten  ?  Do  none  remember  ?  Truly  you 
read  well  the  hearts  of  your  fellow  students. 

Sirs,  I  appeal  to  you  all  ;  will  you  not  in  wisdom  give  up  this 
practice  that  is  dangerous  to  yourselves  ;  have  you  not  generosity 
enough  to  relinquish  a  pleasure  that  is  at  another's  cost? 

H.  C.  BOULTBEE. 


To  the  Editors  of  Varsity. 

Sirs,— Since  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  hazing,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  made  their 
opinions  public  have  almost  lost  sight  of  one  fact  which  has  an  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  also  on  the  well-being  of  our 
largest  representative  Society.  No  one  will  deny  that  if  ever  an  un- 
dergraduate has  a  warm  interest  in  his  university  and  in  the  societies 
clustered  round  it,  that  time  is  just  when  he  enters  college,  and, 
finding  himself  in  a  new  world,  looks  around  for  new  associations 
and  friends  to  replace  those  he  has  lost. 

The  expression  "A  freshman  will  join  anything,"  has  almost 
become  proverbial,  and  just  when  the  older  undergraduates  should 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  this  annual  accession  of  enthusiasm,  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  step  forward  and  repress  it.  If  a 
man  does  not  join  the  Literary  Society  in  his  first  year,  he  is  less 
likely  to  do  so  afterwards,  when  work  accumulates  on  his  hands, 
and  he  has  made  city  acquaintances  at  whose  homes  he  is  welcome 
to  spend  his  leisure  evenings. 

Again,  many  enter  in  the  second  year  and  find  that  they  have 
not  yet  escaped  all  danger  of  initiation,  and,  hence,  the  same  lack 
of  interest,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  fact  that  ever  since  he  has 
contemplated  a  university  course,  a  certain  dim  tradition  has  been 
floating  in  his  mind  that,  during  the  first  year  of  attendance,  he  will 
not  be  expected  to  manifest  any  interest  in  any  Society,  or  else 
there  will  follow  the  inevitable  court  of  the  mufti.  I  think  those 
who  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society  will  agree  with  me 
in  saying  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  unusually  large  meeting, 
there  was  not,  during  last  term,  an  average  attendance  of  six 
Freshmen. 

Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for 
political  parties  to  throw  all  the  blame  for  lack  of  interest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  General  Committee,  but  is  it  not  rather  due  to  a 
mistaken  idea  of  superiority  and  dignity  in  the  upper  years,  who 
mete  out  to  the  supposed  transgressor  of  their  unwritten  la\v  a 
justice  perhaps  in  accordance  with  college  tradition,  perhaps  with 
the  most  laudable  intentions,  but  certainly  with  a  harsh  and  heavy 

hand.  .  ,  . 

Granted  that  students  occasionally  come  to  our  college  with  mis- 
taken ideas  as  to  their  future  usefulness  in  its  proceedings,  would 
not  a  word  from  the  President  in  the  Literary  Society,  for  example, 
administered  in  a  keen  but  kindly  manner,  be  more  beneficial  to 
such  a  manner,  than  the  physical  and  oratorical  remonstrances  of 
a  midnight  tribunal,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  the  patron- 
age or  protection  of  any  constitutional  authority  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  urge  that  if  the  niajority  of  the 
undergraduates  favour  the  supression  of  this  practice,  should  we 
not,  then,  not  only  cease  to  countenance,  but  even  discontinue  it, 
and,  furthermore,  since  the  College  authorities  have  used  words  in 
connection  with  it  which  have  no  uncertain  sound,  would  it  not 
redound  more  to  our  credit  could  we  say  that  we  discontinued  it 
of  our  own  accord,  rather  than  that  it  was  suppressed  under  the 
pressure  of  threatened  rustication  or  by  judicial  authority  ? 

J.  N.  Dales. 


Jo  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — A  series  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  hazing  has  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  The  Varsity,  and  different  shades  of  opinion  have 
been  expressed.  Kindly  allow  me  a  small  space  to  set  forth  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 

It  might  be  well  first  to  state  how  the  question  seems  to  be 
viewed  by  different  sections  of  the  student  body. 

There  is  one  class,  to  all  appearance  organized,  that  systematic- 
ally, and  on  principle,  opposes  itself  to  anything  that  has  in  it,  even 
the  appearance  of  evil.  All  honour  to  this  class,  but  in  its  enthusiasm 
it  sometimes  "o'erleaps  itself,"  and  tries  to  sweep  away  institu- 
tions, when  their  evil  might  be  swept  away  and  they  preserved  for 
the  good  that  is  in  them.^  This  class  takes  a  decided  stand  against 
hazing,  but  this  act,  in  itself,  does  not  carry  with  it  a  great  deal  of 
conviction,  as  it  is  "  what  I  knew  would  happen." 

Another  class  is  strongly  attached  to  the  old  college  customs, 
sees,  in  college-life,  more  than  mere  study,  and  thinks  that  "some 
people  are  altogether  too  goody-goody."  It  seems  at  times  to 
oppose  itself — on  principle — to  the  first  class  mentioned,  and  who 
will  say  that  it  is,  in  all  cases,  wrong  ?  As  a  matter  of  course  it  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  hazing. 

Between  these  two  classes  lies  the  bulk  of  the  student  body,  and 
I  have  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  class  has  given  the  mat- 
ter a  careful  consideration,  looking  not  on  one  side  alone  ;  and  I 
have  equally  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  has  come  to  a  firm, 
though  not  loudly  asserted,  judgment.  That  judgment  is  that  haz- 
ing must  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  very  few  words  will  now  sufifice  for  the  expression  of  my  own 
views  on  the  subject.  While  not  strongly  opposed  to  the  principle 
that  underlies  hazing,  I  think  the  evil  that  does  and  must  attend  the 
thing,  so  greatly  outweighs  the  good  it  would  be  well  to  abolish 
the  practice.  The  number  of  cheeky  men  is  so  small,  that,  were 
hazing  a  good  thing  on  the  whole,  there  might  be  slight  call  for  it. 
The  evils  that  attend  the  practice  are  many.  In  the  first  place 
one  might  refer  to  the  selection  of  victims.  Who  will  deny  that, 
at  almost  every  hazing,  men  innocent  and  inoffensive  have  been 
forced  io  go  through  the  ordeal  ?  Look  also  at  some  of  the  charges 
under  the  head  of  "cheek" — "resistance  to  the  hustling  in  the 
hall "  for  example.  What  in  the  world  constitutes-  this  "  cheek  ?" 
Many  other  of  the  charges  are  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned.  Again, 
the  hazing  ceremony  does  more  than  rebuke  "  cheek  ; "  it  degrades 
one's  manhood,  and  no  man  should,  under  any  circumstances^  be 
forced  to  submit  to  the  galling  insults,  and  the  humiliating  indigni- 
ties that  are  commonly  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  hazing. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  serious  and  permanent  injury  has  been  done 
to  sensitive  natures  by  such  insults  and  indignities.  When 
one  considers  the  small  amount  of  good  done,  even  in  an  "  ideal 
hazing,"  and  then  the  evils  referred  to,  the  step  to  a  decision  is 
easy  and  short.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  decision  will  soon  be 
reached  by  the  student  body,  that  hazing  will  soon  "  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  lies,"  and  that  fear  and  trembling,  in  the  case  of  the 
men  of  the  First  Year,  will  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  good  will 
towards  the  upper  years. 

A.  T.  DeLury. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — Now  that  the  time  for  the  Conversazione  is  drawing  near 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  or  two  points 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  them  in  their  deliberations. 
I.  Let  them  be  more  careful  about  the  selling  of  tickets  and  let 
them  limit  the  number  considerably.  The  Conversazione  is  too 
mixed  an  affair  now-a-days,  and  anyone  who  will  pay  for  tickets  can 
go.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  and  some  check  should  be  put  on 
the  system  which  permits  it.  2.  Let  the  Glee  Club  be  given  a 
larger  share  of  the  programme  ;  and  finally,  let  the  committee  see 
that  arrangements  are  completed  whereby  there  shall  be  a  dance 
in  Convocation  Hall  after  the  concert. 

,  Polka  Dot. 


The  college  building  of  Stanford  University,  California,  is  of 
peculiar  shape,  being  one  story  in  height,  600  feet  long  and  200 
feet  wide.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  hollow  square,  with  a  cloister  1,700 
feet  long. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  Rutgers  has  not 
decreased  the  attendance  as  was  feared.  Students  are  not  marked, 
but  passed  cum  laude,  or  simply  passed.  Out  of  70  candidates  35 
were  admitted,  29  classical  and  26  scientific. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 

EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Sunbeam  for  December  contains  a  very  well- written  paper 
on  "The  growth  of  American  Literature  in  the  Last  Half-Century.' 

The  best  Canadian  theological  review  which  reaches  our  table 
is  the  Presbyterian  College  Journal,  published  in  Montreal  under 
the  direction  of  a  large  board  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  that  city.  It  shows  an  amount 
ofenterprize  which  is  most  commendable.  It  has  a  department, 
"  Coin  des  Lecteurs  Francais,"  devoted  specially  to  its  French  con- 
stituency. Professor  John  Campbell,  M.A.,  an  alumnus  of  our 
University,  furnishes  its  literary  reviews. 


The  University  Gazette  is  a  worthy  representative  of  McGill 
University.  Its  special  feature  just  at  present  is  a  continued  story, 
"  A  Country  Boy,"  which  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  some 
previous  stories  which  have  appeared  in  that  paper.  Arthur  Weir 
has  a  pretty  little  poem,  "  To  a  Butterfly,"  in  December  number. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  late  Rouge  et  Noir,  now  the  Ga- 
zette, University  Herald,  or  some  other  high-sounding  name  of  that 
sort,  has  a  very  artistically  designed  cover,  the  work,  we  under- 
stand, of  Mr.  George  Bonsfield,  a  student  or  graduate  of  Trinity. 
We  are  sorry  Rou^e  et  Noir  has  changed  its  name.  The  old  title 
was  somewhat  unconventional,  and  though  not  quite  so  bizarre  as 
our  own,  had  the  merit  of  being  original  and  sui  generis.  But  the 
organ  of  Trinity  will  now  be  buried  under  a  double  or  triple  jointed 
name,  which  will  be  indistinguishable  among  the  great  mass  of 
papers  which  rejoice  in  such  titles  as  University  Monthly,  News, 
Gazette,  or  Clarion,  etc.  But  Rouge  et  Noir,  we  prefer  to  stick  to 
the  old  name,  is  much  improved  in  appearance  and  the  character 
of  its  literary  contents.  We  wish  it  were  a  more  frequent  visitor 
to  our  Sanctum.  We  congratulate  Trinity  upon  the  revival  of 
Convocation,  and  shall  expect  to  see  much  good  accomplished  by 
the  active  participation  in  its  affairs  of  the  graduates  of  Trinity 
University. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Day,  of  Illinois  College,  has  raised  a  question  0 
some  interest  to  college  editors,  and  has  thereby  drawn  down  upon 
himself  the  direful  wrath  of  his  college  paper,  the  Ratnbler.  We 
confess  to  a  feeling  ot  hearty  agreement  with  Mr.  Day,  who  attacks 
the  "  local  paragraph  "  fiend  and  his  doings.  Mr.  Day  finds  fault 
with  college  papers— and  with  that  of  his  college  in  particular— for 
publishing  columns  of  such  idiotic  nonsense  as  the  following  : 

"  spent  Sunday  with  his  best  girl ;"  "  's  exquisite  curl 

bangs  are  done  up  with  his  patent  curling  irons  ;"  "  Dear  George, 
why  don't  you  shave  ?"  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Day  has  touched  the  weak  spot  of  Ameri- 
can College  journalism  when  he  describes  such  locals  as  "  childish 
silliness."  It  is  also  a  sore  spot  with  college  editors.  Of  course 
there  always  will  be  a  class  of  readers  who  like  to  see  their  names 
in  print,  to  read  of  their  own  doings,  their  clever  jokes  and  witty 
sayings,  or  who  delight  to  read  smart  and  cutting  things  said  about 
their  neighbours.  But  this  class  is  not  one  whose  vanity  or  relish 
for  scandal  should  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  student 
body,  who  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rude  personalities  and 
cheap  wit  of  the  "  local  editor."  Writing  locals  is  the  easiest  kind 
of  "  copy  "  to  prepare  and  the  easiest  to  read,  perhaps,  but  does 
not  betoken  literary  ability  or  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  local 
editor  or  the  paper  which  employs  his  services.  The  Varsity 
for  some  years  past  has  kept  its  columns  free  from  this  low 
"  society-paper  "  dodge  to  gain  notoriety,  and  has  perhaps  suffered 
a  little  in  consequence.  We  are  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  set 
our  face  resolutely  against  this  tendency  of  college  journalism,  and 
hope  that  others  may  be  inclined  to  follow  our  example.  The 
Rambler  is  a  good  paper  and  one  that  ought  not  to  have  any  need 


to  depend  upon  its  local  columns  for  its  success  among  its  under- 
graduate constituency. 

The  Hamilton  Literary  Monthly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exchanges  that  reach  our  table.  It  is  neatly  printed  and  gotten  up, 
and  always  contains  a  large  number  of  short,  readable  articles  on 
literary  and  historical  subjects.  Its  local  news  and  alumni  depart- 
ment are  exceptionally  well-edited.  Let  the  Illinois  College  Ram- 
bler make  a  note  of  this. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  North-Western  to  the  ranks  tf 
weekly  college  journalism.  As  a  fortnightly  it  was  a  very  well 
managed  paper,  and  The  Varsity  wishes  it  renewed  success  as  a 
weekly.    We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  oftener. 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  The  Perdue  has  the  most  inartistic 
cover  of  any  exchange  that  visits  our  sanctum.  For  a  monthly 
paper,  its  literary  department  is  rather  weak. 

The  Bowdein  Orient  usually  contains  some  graceful  verses.  Is 
it  a  rule  in  the  Orient  office  that  all  contributions  are  to  be  anony. 
mous  ?  Or  do  the  editors  supply  all  the  articles  themselves  We 
notice  that  the  Orient  is  suffering,  like  most  college  papers,  from 
the  want  of  prompt  payment  by  subscribers.  We  sympathize  with 
our  contemporary. 

The  Hesperian,  from  the  far  West,  sustains  a  very  well-conducted 
literary  department.  Its  locals  are  free  and  easy,  as  becomeththe 
great  West. 


Will  the  author  of  an  article  beginning  "  Nature,  vain  as  beauti- 
ful," etc.,  and  signed  "  P,"  sent  into  The  Varsity  before  the 
Christmas  vacation,  kindly  send  his  name  to  the  editors,  who  will 
regard  his  communication  as  confidential.  No  article  can  be  ac- 
cepted unless  the  editors  are  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
author. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.— The  Missionary  Band,  Messrs.  Stanley  P.  Smith, 
B.A.,  C.  T.  Studd,  B.A.,  D.  E.  Hoste,  Montagu  Beauchamp,  B.A., 
Cecil  H.  Polhill-Turner,  Arthur  T.  Polhill-Turner,  B.A,,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Cassels,  B.A.,  who  left  England  for  China  in  the  early 
patt  of  1885,  have,  during  their  subsequent  residence  in  China, 
been  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  great  need  for  more  workers,  that 
they  have  ventured  to  address  the  following  letter  to  the  members 
of  universities,  in  the  hope  that  many  among  them,  in  determining 
their  life-work,  will  consider  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world. 

"  To  Members  of  Universities  : 

"  There  are  scores,  not  to  say  hundreds,  at  this  time,  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  British  Isles,  America,  and  the  Continent,  of  ear- 
nest Christians  whose  heart-cry  is  :  '  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do  ? ' 

"  You  have  come  (for  we  are  particularly  addressing  such)  to  the 
time  of  life  when  great  decisions  must  be  made  ;  it  is  possible  that 
some  such  thoughts  as  these  are  revolving  in  your  minds  :  '  I  have 
one  life  to  live  on  earth,  and  only  one  ;  whether  it  will  be  long  or 
short  God  alone  knows.  How  can  I  lay  out  this  life  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ?  What  is  the  best  investment  I  can  make  of  this  life 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  His  Church,  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ? ' 

"The  answer  to  such  an  important  question  it  Is  an  impossibility 
for  us  to  give  for  others,  indeed,  it  would  be  great  presumption  to 
attempt  to  do  so  ;  but  no  harm  can  come  by  mutually  reminding 
each  other  as  Christians,  in  all  the  varied  problems  of  life,  and  in 
none  more  so  than  the  great  investment  mentioned  above,  to  seek 
the  guidance  of  God,  the  counsel  of  Christ. 

"  Writing  as  we  do  as  missionaries  in  China,  it  may  be  objected, 
even  by  Christians,  that  we  necessarily  take  a  one-sided  view  of 
life  ;  it  may  be  urged  even  by  Christians  that  '  all  cannot  be  mis- 
sionaries.' 

"  To  this  very  sentence  we  take  exception  ;  it  is  indeed  true 
that '  all  cannot  be  missionaries,'  in  the  sense  of  '  all '  coming  out 
here,  or  'all'  going  to  Africa,  or  'all'  staying  at  home.  But 
whether  at  home  or  in  foreign  parts,  do  not  the  parting  words  of 
our  Master  make  it  incumbent  on  every  one  of  us  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  the  oft-prayed  prayer,  '  Thy  kingdom  come  ?'  and  thus  in 
this  sense  be  a  missionary  to  honestly  bear  our  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility incurred  by  the  Saviour's  last  words, — '  All  power  is  mine 
in  earth  and  heaven  ;  go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway  ' ;  whether  that '  share  '  be  in  prayer  and  con- 
tribution, or  in  personal  service  } 

In  the  Saviour's  parable  of  the  excuses,  Luke  14  :  15-24,  we  read 
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that  the  banquet  prepared  by  the  king  was  despised  by  those  first 
invited  ;  this  doubtless  has  a  primary  reference  to  the  Jews  :  they 
refusing,  notice  how  the  glad  tidings  of  God's  grace  is  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  Gentiles. 

"  The  Lord  in  his  last  word  said  '  Go  ' — but  here  it  is  '  out 
quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  and  bring  in  hither,'  and  ^  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  coinpel  them  to  come  in.' 
Stronger  language  could  not  be  used  to  show  the  urgency  of  the 
case.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death— nay,  of  eternal  life  and 
death;  for  remember  that  it  is  expressly  stated  in  Acts  4 :  8-12, 
that  Peter  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  when  he  said  '  neither 
is  there  salvation  in  any  other  ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.' 

"  In  the  great  Empire  of  China  '  a  great  door  and  effectual '  has 
been  '  opened  of  the  Lord.'  Here,  for  instance,  within  a  radius  of 
a  hundred  miles  of  Ping-Yang-Fu,  in  the  province  of  Shan-Si, 
twenty  men  could  at  once  be  disposed  of,  stations  are  actually 
waiting  lor  them,  and,  over  large  tracts  of  China,  the  demand  is 
equally  great  and  the  need  far  greater.  For  example;  in  the 
province  south  of  this,  Ho-nan,  there  are  15,000,000  souls  and  only 
two  workers.  These  two  young  men,  within  a  year  of  reaching 
China,  secured  a  footing  for  themselves  there,  and  amongst  the 
inquirers  who  have  become  interested  in  the  Gospel  there  are  at 
least  six  cases  in  which  they  are  hopeful  of  true  conversion. 

"  On  the  west,  in  Shen-ai,  one  of  our  party  left  the  only  station 
in  that  province  in  order  to  come  to  Ping-yang-fu ;  he  was  a  month 
in  completing  his  journey  ;  he  did  not  pass  a  single  mission  sta- 
tion ;  though  this  is  so,  the  province  is  quite  open  to  the  Gospel, 
and  the  station  at  Han-chung,  in  the  west  of  the  province,  is  a 
most  flourishing  one,  the  natives  there  having,  with  funds  sub- 
scribed entirely  by  themselves,  built  two  mission  chapels.  In  most 
parts  of  China  it  is  safe,  easy,  and  profitable  to  be  quite  amongst 
the  people  ;  before  we  had  been  out  a  year,  the  majority  of  us  had 
each  been  alone  among  the  people  for  periods  of  a  month  and  more. 
The  country  is  open,  the  people  are  ready  for  the  Gospel. 

"  But,  brethren,  the  best  of  all  is  this  : — God  wills  it — wills  that 
they  should  hear  the  Gospel,  believe  the  Gospel,  and  do  honour 
to  the  Gospel.  '  Let  us  go  up  at  once,'  as  of  old  Caleb  and  Joshua 
said,  for,  trusting  in  our  God,  '  v/e  are  well  able  to  take  the  land  ; ' 
the  truth  is,  so  manifestly  is  God  working  that  unless  men  and 
women  come  out  here  in  hundreds  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
increase. 

"  In  the  radius  around  Ping-yang-fu,  mentioned  above,  ten 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  Christian  ;  now  reckoning  church 
members  and  inquirers,  there  are  not  less  than  400,  this  including 
all  classes,  from  scholars  to  labourers.  At  the  last  examination 
for  the  B.A.  degree,  at  Ding-yang-fu,  there  were  twelve  professing 
Christian  scholars  lodging  in  our  mission  premises. 

"The  Master  says,  'Go!'  We  urge,  'Come!'  Come!  for 
the  souls  of  men.  Come !  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Come  !  for 
the  glory  of  God.  Permit  us  to  entreat  ypu,  Christian  brethren, 
taking  this  parting  command  of  Christ,  and  putting  the  right  value 
on  the  'all'  and  'every,'  to  get  alone  with  God  and  ask  what  He 
means  by 

" '  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  glad  tidings  to  every 
creature.' 

"  To  conclude  in  a  few  words.  Not  one  of  us  regrets  having 
come  out  to  the  heathen  ;  not  one  of  us  would  retrace  the  step  ;  if 
we  had  a  dozen  lives  each,  we  would  be  glad  they  should  be  so 
invested. 

"  We  ask  your  prayers  that  we  may  be  kept  faithful,  and  have 
increasingly  a  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  solemnity  of  our 
responsibility,  and  on  the  other  hand  have  increasingly  a  sense  of 
the  unfailingness  of  God's  supply,  and  the  certainty  of  final  vic- 
tory." 

Hon.  John  Macdonald  addresses  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  on 
Thursday  next,  the  26th,  at  5  o'clock.  At  its  business  meeting,  on 
Thursday  last,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  nominated  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention of  Y.  M.  C.  Associations,  to  be  held  in  Association  Hall, 
frorn  Feb.  2nd  to  6th.  Delegates  are  also  expected  from  Queen's 
and  McGill.  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  gave  his  third  Bible  read- 
ing on  Tuesday  last,  the  subject  being  "  The  relation  of  Israel  to 
the  future  redemption  of  the  nations."  H.  J.  Cody,  '89,  took  charge 
of  the  regular  Thursday  meeting  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  this  week,  his 
address  being  founded  upon  Exodus  34  :  29,  the  Shining  Face. 


Knox  College. — Lectures  began  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  iith. 

Mr.  Goforth,  who  leaves  next  Monday  for  Honan,  China,  where 
he  will  begin  his  missionary  labours,  has  been  presented  by  the 
students  with  a  copy  of  Alford's  Greek  New  Testament. 

A  telephone  is  being  placed  in  the  college. 

The  ever-varying  janitor  is  this  term  a  Scotchman  who  speaks 
Gaelic  and  studies  Shakespeare. 


The  Fourth  Year  men  held  a  meeting  one  day  this  week  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  graduating  picture. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Kerr,  '88,  is  Classical  Master  in  Uxbridge  High 
School.  J.  D.  Dickson,  B.A.,  '87,  is  Mathematical  Master  at  Sea- 
forth.  W.  Montgomery,  '88,  is  on  the  Collegiate  Institute  staff, 
Guelph. 

GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  received  $70,000  during  the  past 
summer. 

More  than  half  of  the  new  students  at  Yale  are  from  Connecticut 
and  New  York. 

The  new  Harvard  catalogue  shows  an  enrollment  of  one  thou- 
sand and  seventy-seven  students. 

President  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth,  says  that  he  never  knew  of  a 
student  who  spent  over  $1,500  per  annum. 


Rutgers  College  has  recently  added  two  new  professorships  to  its 
Faculty.  It  also  receives  $15,000  under  the  recent  Act  of  Congress. 


Ex-President  White,  of  Cornell,  has  promised  to  subscribe 
$10,000  towards  erecting  an  Alumni  Hall,  provided  that  $50,000 
can  be  raised. 


Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  has  offered  a  prize  to  the  college  man 
whose  form  is  nearest  perfect  in  physical  symmetry  after  two  years' 
training. 


A  new  marking  system  is  soon  to  be  inaugurated  at  Columbia, 
whereby  those  getting  a  certain  high  standard  will  be  exempted 
from  examinations. 

The  first  Chinese  lawyer  who  ever  practiced  in  this  country  has 
been  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  Law  School  in  the  Class  of  '86. 

It  is  somewhat  probable  that  Johns  Hopkins  will  be  removed  to 
Clifton,  just  outside  of  Baltimore,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
its  founder.  The  inducement  offered  is  a  premium  sum  of  $35,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  of  science. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  ai}ns  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will.,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

The  Passing  Year.   W.  W.  Campbell. 
Toronto  University's  Claims..   T.  H.  Hodgins. 
A  Summer  Sonnet.  Gwynbraun. 

The  Wayback  Literary  Society.  

Januarius.   John  King. 

Round  the  Table. 

Topics  of  the  Hour. 
Our  Claim  on  the  Government. 

Literary  Notes. 
"A  Gate  of  Flowers,"  and  Other  Poems. 


Communications. 

Hazing.   J.  H,  Chewett,  H.  J.  Cody,  J.  N.  Dales,  A.  T.  DeLury. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Hazers.    H.  T.  Boultbee. 

University  and  College  News. 


Di-Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53  KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  oi  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 

L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Bnilding,  51  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


Prof.  Loisette's  Memory  Discovery. 

Prof.  Loisette'B  new  system  of  memory  training, 
taught  by  correspondence  at  237  Filth  Avenue,  New 
York,  seems  to  supply  a  general  want.  He  has  had 
two  classes  at  Yale  of  -200  eich,  350  at  Oberliu 
College,  300  at  Norwich,  100  Columbia  law  students, 
400  at  Welleslsy  College,  and  400  atUniversi  y  of 
Penn.,  &c.  Sucbi  patronage  and  the  endorsement  of 
such  men  as  Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Buckley,  Prof.  Wm.  K. 
Harper,  of  Y'ale,  &c.,  place  the  claim  of  Prof.  Loi- 
sette  upon  the  highest  ground. 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


P—  
rmters 

and 

^   Publishers 

39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STKEET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


When  a  man  sit.s  down  on  a  tack  he 
at  once  rises  to  a  point  of  order,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that,  the  point  is  well 
taken. 


The  male  wasp  never  stings.  But  so 
long  as  he  and  his  sister  are  twins  and 
dressed  exactly  alike,  this  bit  of  know- 
ledge availeth  not. 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  ImperialIs  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
describrd  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  H.nry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITY  BOOK. 


THE  VAESITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
a  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fiunery,  etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Neaorly  opposite  Carlton  street. 

Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Tonge  Street  Avenue. 


LEX  BROWN, 

Dealer  in 


BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,  Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  ^Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  clashes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


T^HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  .Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


STUDENTS'  I  OHG  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprieo  the  best  of  NationaJ 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  whiob 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  fi 
total  o£  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hw^i- 
somely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  pa?.'-? 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  malls4  f^v;  . 
publishers . 

I  sue KL IMG  &  SON 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Strfc^.S 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONT 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


— AT- 


S.  R.  HANNA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 

Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz"     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Oid  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.    Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  "Wines  and 
Liquors, 


-:  Labatt's   and   other   Ales.  :- 


Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  SOyrs.  old 

j BRUCE 
ii8  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  rrlost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


WHY  SHOULD  I  FEAR  TO  DIE  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  to  die — 

To  sleep  beneath  the  sod  ? 
The  graves  of  millions  lie 

Throughout  the  country  broad. 
Why  should  I  fear  to  sleep 

Where  brilliant  grasses  wave, 
Where  bending  willows  weep, 

Where  winds  sigh  o'er  my  grave. 

To  know  a  perfect  rest, 

A  sleep  devoid  of  dreams  ; 
My  still  hands  on  my  breast — 

So  beautiful  it  seems  ; 
No  toil  no  work  nor  woe. 

No  wild  or  tearful  eye, 
A  couch  the  sod  below — 

Why  should  I  fear  to  die  ? 

No  tempests  there  to  brave, 

No  bleak  or  chilling  blast  ; 
No  ocean  storm  to  rave 

To  rend  the  groaning  mast  ; 
Why  love  this  world  of  moans — 

Why  fear  the  graveyard  brown — 
Now  that  my  father  owns 

The  finest  hearse  in  town  ? 

—  Walter  Mason. 

The  sign  "  Beware  the  dog  "  is  not 
hung  up  "  that  he  who  runs  may  read," 
but  "  that  he  who  reads  may  run." 


,  TSJEWS  PAPERS, 

I    ^     MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishsrs'  closest  rates. 


In  Singapore,  if  a  lover  can  catch  his 
adored  in  a  canoe  race  he  can  marry 
her ;  hence  the  expression,  canoebial 
bliss. 

CHRISTMAS  AS  A    PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

"  Ghristmas  vas  comin',  don'd  it,'' 
remarked  Eisenheimer  to  his  wife  last 
Thursday. 

"Yes,  Jacob." 

"  Vot  you  dink  aboud  celebrating  ?" 

"  I  don't  dink  aboud  it." 

"  Veil,  a  year  ago  last  Ghristmas  we 
gave  away  two  putter-knives,  dot's  $2 ; 
und  a  penknife,  dot's  fifty  cents,  and  last 
Ghristmas  we  got  pack  as  much  as 
|6.'75  vort.  Yes,  I  dink  Ghristmas  vas 
a  good  investment;  ve'd  petter  keep  it. 
— Merchant  Traveller. 


UNIVERSITY  ATHLETICS 
The  authorities  of  the  University  intend 
giving  a  building  suitable  for  the  purposes  ot 
athletic  exercises,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensively  patronized  by  the  students.  At 
the  same  time  Trowern,  the  town  jeweller,  is 
preparing  a  new  book  of  designs  of  medals 
for  the  same  purposes.  He  has  also  every- 
thing in  the  jewellery  line  that  a  first-class 
manufacturing  house  requires. 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Prices.  Enghsh  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 


W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 

James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Maek  Twain,  Riohabd  Pboo 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Abtor,  Judah  P 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  ot  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  University  of  Penn.,  Phiia. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  three  largs  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, <fco.  Prof  pectus  post  free  from 

PROP.  LOISBTTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO. 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  BooI(binders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  75c. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25, 
GRAY  (A.) — New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25. 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.)  -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminished  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  ol  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  ironjwith  phosphoric  acid,  in  'such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally'recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic  esoeciallv 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."  '  ' 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc. ,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  * 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE.  Portiand,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility    a  n 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 
Dr.  C.  A.  FERNALD  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  m  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  afiected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco-'  >     1-  f 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,   -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I, 
 BEWARE   OE  ATIOjVS. 


Proressional  Oa,rcis. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, (fee,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


£dward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B,  8.  CasEels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  CasselB, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFORD,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 

B.  E.  Kingaford.       E.Evans.       A.  C.  F.  Boulton. 


MOSS,  ;iOYLES  &  AYLKSWORTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAKVVICK  &  FBANKS,  Barriaters,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

DoTiglas  Armour.  H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAB, 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Tbomaa.Langton, 


lames  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKEST  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthv,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C, 
F..W.  Haroourt, 
WallaoeNesbitt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  R.  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement, 
W.  B.  Raymond. 


Legal. 


DELAMRKE,  REESOR,   ENGLISH  &  ROS'^, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.    OiEces,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings, 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Reesor. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


COYNE   &  MANN,  Barriaters,    Solicitors,  &o 
Office,  Talboc  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann, 


R 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
•   Money  to  Loan. 


■^^^jl^rLLXAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Baebisteb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Pxtblio,  Etc. 


17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

■J^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


£^    G.  S.  LINDSEY, 

*     BARRISTER,  SOIilCirOR,  ETC. 


28  YOBK  CHAMBEBS,  TORONTO  STREET, 
Toronto. 


Medical. 


J|~^E.  PETEE  H.  BRYCB,  M.A., 

(L.E.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &o.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B.  NESBITT,  B.A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  MoCAUL. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


"^^^  NATTBESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  iHag. 


COB.  TONGB  AND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^YONGE  ST.,  CosNBB  or  ANNE  STBBBT. 


T 


HOMAS  HENDERSON, 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduate  of  B.  C.  D.JS.) 


Office— 761  Youge  Street,  Toronto. 
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gTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS' 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 

346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm 
TORONTO. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbane-sti'eet.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDHUM 

TH€  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watche?, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furnishinj^S' 

Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students . 


WHAT  SHE  I.  SED  TO  DO  AT  CHRISTMAS, 
"What  did  they  do  in  the  olden  time  ?" 

Asks  blue-eyed  Belle,  as  to  and  fro 
She  rocks  while  the  joy  bells  clash  and 
chime  ; 

"  What  did  they  do  in  the  long  ago, 
When  Christmas  came  with  its  snow  and 
rime, 

In  the  brave  old  days  of  romance,  you 
know, 

And  powder  and  patches  and  furbelows 
And  buckled  shoes  with  the  funny  toes?" 

I  look  at  the  dreamy,  questioning  face 

And  the  starry  eyes  upturned  to  mine, 
And  feel  the  spell  of  her  girlish  grace. 

Some  sweet  sensation  I  can't  define 
Draws  me  nearer  the  fireplace, 
Nearer  the  maid,  demure,  divine, 
And  I  can  thank  my  stars  and  the 
mistletoe 

That  I  did  not  live  in  that  long  ago. 

"In  the  olden  time,"  I  at  last  explain. 

Hovering  over  her  rocking  chair, 
"The  joys  of  the  dance  began  to  wane, 

And  the  gallant  lords  and  the  ladies  fair 
Roamed  through  the  palace  halls  again. 
Daintily  dressed  and  debonair, 
And  the  lover  sat  down  by  the  firelight's 
glow, 

Just — just — as  we  are  doing,  you  know." 

"And  then,"  asks  Belle,  with  downcast  eyes, 

"And  then,  Sir  Hubert — (imagine  me. 
If  you  can,  appareled  in  lordly  guise) — 

Knelt  down  as  I  am  doing,  you  see, 
And  put  his  arm,  as  you  may  surmise, 
Around  her  so — quite  tenderly. 
And  under  the  mistletoe  a  kiss 
He  gave  her,  something  like  this — and 
this !" 


NEVER  HEARD  OF  SUCH  EAPID  ADVANOEMENT. 

A  Dutchman,  whose  son  had  been  em- 
ployed in  an  insurance  company's  office, 
was  met  by  an  acquaintance,  who  in- 
quired: "  Well,  Mr.  Schider,  how  is  Hans 
getting  along  in  his  new  place  ?  " 

"  Jhoost  splendid ;  he  vas  von  off  dem 
directors  already." 

"  A  director  !  I  never  heard  of  such 
rapid  advancement.  That  young  man 
must  be  a  genius." 

"  He  vas  ;  he  shoost  write  a  shplendid 
handt." 

"Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  people  write  good 
hands;  but  you  said  Hans  was  a  direc- 
tor." 

"So  he  vas  (indignantly) ;  he  direct 
dem  circulars  ten  hours  efery  day  al- 
ready. ' ' — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


A  man  may  be  behind  in  his  work  and 
still  show  push.  This  is  so  if  he  is  wheel- 
ing a  barrow. 


The  prevailing  style  of  architecture 
is  growing  so  in  popularity  that  drug- 
gists are  now  selling  Queen-Anne  .pills. 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
1^  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Speoial  Discovints. 


COOPER'S,  logYongeSt. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  wa  Ik  from  University. 


■^LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.O.,' 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  class  instruction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addrosseB  on  the  above  sab- 
jects.   Apply  238  Jarvia  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&.C0. 


591  Broadway  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten- 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  .$9.00  upwards. 
Seed  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

tSfMore  than  40  years  estab 
lished  in  this  line  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

BOOKSIDLLE  ^]XI>      S  T  ^  T  I  O  IV  E  S 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Bookselleips  and  Stationers, 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET, 


-    440  Yong;e  Street- 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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IN  THE  LIFE  TO  COME. 

How  shall  I  know  you  in  heaven,  my  dear  one, 

Know  that  you  oare  for  me  there  ? 
Shall  the  bouI  find  its  own,  or  wander  alone 

In  thoae  vague  regions  of  air  ? 

For  now  when  my  empty  hand  longs  for  your  hand, 

And  my  lips  for  the  touch  of  your  breath, 
Peace,  lips  and  hand,  is  my  Bonl's  command. 

For  your  longings  end  with  death. 

And  when  my  heart  quickens  with  your  heart's  love, 
And  my  brain  with  the  thoughts  you  gave, 

Peace,  heart  and  brain,  comes  the  mandate  again. 
For  your  tumult  ends  in  the  grave. 

And  when,  by  that  every  day  miracle. 

Two  hearts  become  one  heart. 
Two  lives  one  life,  two  strivings  one  strife. 

It  is  only  "  till  death  do  them  part." 

But  the  soul  dies  not.    Oh,  of  all  the  joys 
That^eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  heart  known, 

God  grant  but  this,  above  all  other  bliss. 
That  th«  soul  may  find  its  own. 

A.  Ethklwyn  W«thbrald. 


THREE  TO  ONE. 
I. 

Mr.  Murchison  to  Mr.  Walters. 

"  Here  I  am,  like  a  chip  on  the  boundless  ocean,  adrift 
in  this  backwoods  wilderness  of  your  blessed  Ontario.  I 
possess  enough  of  that  comfortable  commodity  known  as 
amour  propre  to  presume  my  hurried  departure  from  Toronto 
for  parts  unknown  somewhat  surprised  you.  I  hardly 
know,  myself,  what  carried  me  away — perhaps  the  yawning 
vacuity  in  m}'  pocket-book  and  -".vhat  you  tcld  me  of  your 
lady-friend's  plan  of  cheap  country-visiting,  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  together  with  a  strong  recollection  of  Miss 
Emily's  dehcately-sprung  conge. 

«  p  ,  itself,  where  I  am  staying,  is  a  very  queer  little 

village,  owing  its  birth  long  ago  to  the  attempt  of  some 
capitahst  to  secure  personal  profit.  It  would,  however, 
be  safe  to  infer  that  the  consummation  'which  he  looked 
for  never  came,'  as  the  final  construction  of  the  Northern 
Railway,  three  or  four  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  trial 
line,  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  financier's  scheme  and 
left,  at  the  intersection  of  a  side  and  concession-road,  a 
picturesque  cluster  of  a  dozen  or  so  frame  houses  and  a 
ditto-built  hotel,  in  point  of  size  twenty  years  ahead  of 
its  requirements,  and  as  regards  architectural  style  at  least 
the  same  number  out  of  date.  This  inn,  Walters,  is  one 
on  which  your  artistic  eye  would  delight  to  focus  itself — 
for  from  it  quite  a  pretty  sketch  could  be  gotten  up.  Low 
slanting  roofs,  queer  old  projecting  gables  with  superflu- 
ously ornamented  eave-troughs,  some  three  or  four  tile- 
topped  red-brick  chimneys,  innumerable  dormer  windows 
with  neat  green  blinds  and  an  imposing  entrance  of 
wooden  Doric  pillars  serve  to  set  off  whatever  weather- 


stained  wall  attempts  to  obtrude  from  behind  the  Virginia 
creeper  climbing  ambitiously  everywhere.  The  general 
effect  certainly  is  quite  romantic — for  existence  in  this 
country,  I  mean — and  a  windlass-mounted  well,  to  which 
is  attached  a  veritable  '  old  oaken  bucket,'  stationed 
between  a  pair  of  enormous  willows,  would  not  detract 
from  its  beauty  were  a  picture  to  be  taken.  But  enough 
— I  can't  monopolize  all  my  space  in  the  description  of 
the  vicinity,  interesting  as  it  may  be,  for  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  (you  needn't  mention  it  just  yet  to  Emily)  a  great 
part  of  my  attention  since  arrival  has  been  bestowed  on  a 
young  village  maiden  '  fair  as  fair  can  be,'  whose  laughter 
is  so  merry  and  chime-like  as  to  force  me  into  wishing 
that  Hermes'  wand  could  transform  her  into  '  a  wave  o' 
th'  sea  '  that  she  '  might  ever  do  nothing  but  that.' 

"  I  met  her  yesterday  down  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  mill. 
My  country  education,  though  brief,  has  been  to  some  pur- 
pose ;  I  knew  enough  to  answer  the  somewhat  astonished 
glance  she  gave  me  with  a  hearty  '  good  morning ' — a 
piece  of  disinterested  courtesy  she,  in  inxn,  acknowledged 
by  a  remarkably  dainty  little  bow.  Of  course  I  had  to  aid 
her  over  the  rotting  piles  of  timber  strewn  about,  when  she 
told  me,  half-apologetically,  she  had  been  taking  a  short 
cut  through  the  bush  and  was,  actually,  stopping  at  the 
hotel.  Now  I  know  you  won't  find  fault  with  me  when  I 
confess  to  my  heart's  perturbation  on  the  walk  home.  I 
think  even  your  reserved  nature,  Walters,  would  have 
responded  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  had  you  been 
in  my  place  ;  and  then  the  prospective  delights  of  a  few 
weeks'  companionship  with  such  a  fair,  blue-eyed  creature 
contrasted  so  favourably  with  the  dreary  fit  of  the  dumps 
lately  afflicting  me.  Oh,  yes  !  I  think,  old  friend,  my  case 
is  quite  excusable,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  I  may 
state  she  must  be  well  fixed,  for  I  know  enough  of  Dame 
Fashion's  trade-marks  to  perceive  my  rustic  charmer 
dresses  well  up  to  city  styles. 

"  All  of  which  goes  to  prove,  Walters,  that  I  intend 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  odd  million  young  fellows  who  have 
found  out,  that 

 '  When  far  fr^m  the  lips  we  love. 

We  have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near,' 

to  make  ourselves  happy,  especially  as  the  owner  of  the  lips 
distant,  in  my  case,  has  made  up  her  mind  to  quarrel — 
but  remember,  mention  it  not  in  Gath." 

11. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  This  date  finds  me  still  in  the  same  place.  Your 
advice,  anent  'letting  country  maidens  alone,'  comes  a 
trifle  late.  I'm  sure  she  likes  me  and,  withal,  has  such  an 
iftteresting  way  of  expressing  curiosity  about  my  city  life 
and  acquaintances  that — begad — I  feel  not  at  all  certain 
of  myself.  # 

"  I  have  had  several  jaunts  in  her  company  in  the  woods 
hereabouts  ;  although  she  always  insists  on  being  back  at 
the  hotel  unnecessarily  early  before  tea-time.  I  forgot  in  my 
last  to  mention  she  is  accompanied  by  a  Mrs.  Symthe,  a  nice 
old  lady  of  sixty-five  or  thereabouts.  There  is  some- 
thing not  quite  ordinary  about  their  relationship,  too, 
for  although  I  have  been  here  now  a  whole  week, 
Rose  —  that's  the  pretty  name  of  the  pretty 
young  lady — has  not,  since  the  first  couple  of  days,  been 
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down  for  a  single  meal,  The  reason  she  gives — sickness — 
is  not  the  cause,  of  course,  for  I  see  her  every  afternoon, 
when  she  always  avoids  the  point  if  I  broach  the  subject. 
I  have  set  myself  to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  hope,  by 
'  tipping '  the  meek-countenanced  damsel  who  waits  on 
our  table,  to  learn  why  Miss  Rose  takes  her  meals  in  her 
room,  for,  as  you  know  yourself,  my  love  of  the  antique 
doesn't  extend  so  far  as  finding  enjoyment  over  my  cup  o' 
tea  in  the  contemplation  of  the  faded  charms  of  a  lace- 
capped,  sixty-year-old  female.  There  is,  notwithstanding, 
lots  of  amusement  for  me  in  the  way  Mrs.  Smythe  takes 
her  meals.  She  must  be  a  considerable  bother  to  the 
chef  de  cuisine,  as  nearly  every  day  she  returns  by  the  wait- 
ress some  dish  or  other  for  addition  or  alteration.  Not 
that  she  has  an  abnormal  appetite  either,  but  she  evidently 
likes  her  food  done  to  her  taste. 

"  Talking  of  the  kitchen  reminds  me  of  your  expressed 
interest  in  my  surroundings.  The  kitchen  is  quite  the 
most  curious  apartment  I  have  seen  in  the  country  ;  it's  a 
quaint  mixture  of  an  old-time  farm  house  and  a  modern- 
ized kitchen  of  the  cities.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  square 
wainscotted  room — the  largest  in  the  house — with  walls 
all  white-washed,  and  whose  ceiling,  unpainted  and  un- 
plastered,  shows  the  rafters  with  their  homely  garniture 
of  dried  apples,  red-peppers,  corn-ears,  and  sage,  hung 
festoon  fashion.  Then  there  is  a  cherry-wood  dresser, 
broad  and  ceiling-high,  on  which  are  displayed  the  usual 
army  of  dishes  in  mathematically  arranged  rows.  The 
deep,  small-paned,  windows  with  sills  broad  enough  for 
one  to  sit  upon,  form  cozy  receptacles  for  books  and  papers 
by  the  score,  an  almanac  or  two,  and  a  few  boxes  of  scented 
geraniums  in  all  the  glory  of  their  pink  flowering.  In 
between  the  cupboards  and  against  the  wainscotting,  prim, 
high- backed,  cushioned  benches  impart  an  air  of  comfort 
to  the  room,  and  show  that,  at  one  time,  it  was  indeed  the 
sitting-room  of  the  house.  In  the  centre,  blocked  high 
above  tbe  floor,  stands  the  big  cooking  range — about  the 
only  really  modern-looking  article  to  be  seen. 

"  Last  night  being  colder  than  usual  I  got  mine  host  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  big  brick  fire-place  and  enjo5'ed  the 
evening  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Smythe  and  Rose,  sitting 
together  in  the  shadows  of  the  fitful  light  given  out  by 
the  cedar  knots  that  crackled  and  sputtered  cheerfully  on 
the  dog-irons. 

"  With  comforts  like  these,  I  really  begin  to  think, 
Walters,  that  I  could  manage  to  put  in  a  few  months  here 
in  first-rate  style.  I  believe  also — in  all  due  modesty — 
that  my  conversational  powers  are  not  thrown  away  upon 
Rose,  for  her  hand-shake  last  evening  was  quite  as  warm 
as  I  could  wish,  after  a  week's  acquaintance. 

"  You  might  forward  any  letters  of  mine,  in  return  for 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  you  possessed  of  the  latest 
news  from  '  the  seat  of  war.'  I  was  just  going  to  add,  I 
didn't  mind  your  telling  Emily  of  my  newly-found  happi- 
ness, my  treasure-trove  of  manna  in  the  wilderness,  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  deem  it  better  that  the  facts  remain 
between  you  and  myself — at  least,  for  the  present.  If  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do  you  can  occupy  yourself  in  spread- 
ing a  report  among  her  friends  that  I  have  suicided." 

III. 

The  Same  to  the  Same, 

The  post-mark  on  the  envelope  has  doubtless  ac- 
quainted you  of  my  arrival  at  Bracebridge.  You  owe  the 
confession — here  written — to  the  result  of  ponderings,  long 
and  deep,  as  to  the  advisibility  of  letting  you  know  of  the 

denouement  of  my  stay  at  P  . 

"  The  evening  before  my  departure  was  one  of  exceed- 
ing happiness  ;  Rose  was  all  graciousness  and  kindness, 
but,  alas,  for  me,  the  joy  I  had  been  learning  to  look  for- 
ward td*was  not  to  be.  My  misfortunes  began  as  soon  as 
I  got  to  sleep  ;  dreams  of  the  most  horrible  nature  dis- 
turbed me  night-long.  Near  morning  I  woke  with  a  start, 
conscious  of  having  seen  Rose  in  a  cofiSn,  stark  and  stiff ; 
and  after  that,  didn't-  get  to  sleep  again.  Although  not  of 
that  uncomfortable  class  of  people  who  believe  in  dreams, 
I  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  breakfast-bell  summoned 
the  small  household  downstairs. 


"My  fears  were  dispelled  before  I  reached  the  dining- 
room.  The  door  from  the  kitchen  was  open  as  I  came 
down  the  hall.  I  wish  I  were  possessed  of  some  of  your 
ability  for  pourtraying  dramatic  situations,  for  then  I  could 
tell  you  properly  of  the  sense  of  ease  felt  at  seeing  the 
servant,  just  as  usual— her  back  to  me — with  disarranged 
head-dress,  arms  all  unencumbered  of  drapery,  and,  judg- 
ing by  unmistakable  movements,  engaged  in  that  pleasant 
domestic  operation  of  peeling  potatoes. 

"  I'll  satisfy  myself  now,"  thought  I  instantly,  when, 
hearing  the  footsteps,  she  turned  her  face  full  upon  me, 
and  the  face — alas !  that  I  am  alive  to  pen  it — was  that 
of— Rose." 

I  add,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that  is  the  reason  I  came 
north  for  the  shooting. 

"  While  I  write,  the  stage  from  Gravenhurst  has  brought 

me  a  letter  from  Emily,  forwarded  from  P  .  Did 

you  leave  any  of  my  foolish  letters  about  ?  I  ask  this,  as 
she  seems  to  know  all  about  my  escapade  with  that  hoy- 
denish  country  vixen  and  the  ancient  female  boarder.  Oh, 
how  she  does  make  fun  of  me  !  I  shall  never  have  the  cour- 
age to  come  to  Toronto  again — a  laughing-stock  for  her. 
What  would  you  do  under  the  circumstances  ?  I  think  I 
had  better  write  and  do  the  '  indignant  denial '  act  about 
the  whole  business.    Let  me  hear  from  you  soon." 

IV. 

Mr.  Walters  to  Mr.  Murchison. 
"  The  sjDund  of  successive  fits  of  tumultuous  laughter 
and  wrathful  groans  have,  all  day  long,  been  disturbing 
the  usual  calm  of  such  of  my  neighbours  as  have  had  their 
oflices  within  hearing  distance  of  my  little  studio  in  Wel- 
lington street.    Although  I  had  some  inkling  of  the  state 

of  affairs  in  connection  with  your  P  acquaintance,  I 

didn't  know  the  whole  truth  till  last  night.  I  think  it 
proper,  pro  tern,  to  put  my  righteous  wrath  in  my  pocket, 
and  tell  you  how,  and  what,  I  know  of  it. 

"  In  the  first  place,  your  Miss  Emily  (who,  by  the  bye, 
tells  me  she  wants  to  make  it  up  with  you,  and  says  she 
has  herself  to  blame  for  the  past)  has  all  along  been  aware 
of  your  whereabouts  and  doings,  through  a  certain  friend 
of  the  Mrs.  Smythe — your  '  laced-capped,  sixty-year-old 
female,' — who  is  the  lady  I  remember  telling  you  of  as  hav- 
ing a  weakness  for  cheap  rural  living.  In  the  second 
place,  the  '  certain  friend'  mentioned  is  really  the  old  lady's 
niece,  and,  besides — which  is  far  more  to  the  point — 
is  the  girl  I  intend  to  marry  next  month,  if  the  last  batch 
of  pictures  pan  out  as  expected.  My  !  but  the  missus 
would  rage  if  she  could  see  your  vituperative  attack  on 
herself.  I  promise,  however,  never  to  produce  it  if  you 
behave  in  the  future. 

"Perhaps  you  are  wondering  how  the  old  lady's  voice 
got  hold  of  her  information  about  Rose's  doings ;  but  the 
mystery  is  cleared  when  I  tell  you  that  Rose  and  '  the 
niece  '  are  one  and  the  same  '  fair  blue-eyed  creature  ' — to 
wit — your  'rustic  charmer.'  Oh,  you  villain,  how  my 
fives  ache  to  grasp  your  throat !  But  Rose  declares  she'll 
quarrel  with  me  if  I  attempt  to  vent  my  rage  upon  you. 
She  says  she  '  led  you  on  '  ('  led  ' — think  of  that,  my  young 
Englishman  !  )  to  prove  to  Emily's  complete  satisfaction 
that  she  could  estrange  your  heart  from  its  allegiance. 

"  The  mystery, — which,  you  informed  me,  was  solved  so 
suddenly  and  so  unsatisfactorily  for  yourself — also  disap- 
pears into  sky-blue  smoke    under   the  light  of  further 

information.    Mrs.  Smythe  found  the  cooking  at  the  P  

hotel  too  execrably  '  rural '  even  for  her  taste,  and  as  a  last 
resort  permitted  her  niece.  Rose,  to  take  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  her  meals.  It  was  in  the  performance 
of  one  of  her  less  attractive  self-imposed  duties  that  you 
discovered  her,  and,  as  she  avers,  just  when  she  was  toler- 
ably certain  of  her  conquest. 

"  All  this  to  the  contrary,  Emily  still  believes  in  you 
and  says  it  happened  because  of  her  ill-treatment.  Come 
home,  friend  Murchison,  by  all  means,  and  soon ;  and  as 
for  me,  when  I  shortly  link  myself  for  life  to  a  certain 
'  hoydenish  vixen  '  that  you  know  of,  I  will  permit  her  to 
say  nothing  that  will  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  your 
equanimity  of  temper." 

T.  M. 
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FEOM  HEINE. 

At  morning,  when  I  rise,  I  cry  : 

"  Comes  my  loved  one  to-day." 
At  evening,  sinlcing  down,  I  sigh  : 

"  She  stayed  away." 

At  night  I  lie  alone  with  grief, 

Tossing  unceasingly. 
At  length  sleep  brings  me  some  relief, 

Sweet  dreams  I  see. 

IlENra. 


WHITHEE? 

The  winter  snows  are  adrift  once  more 
The  hright  soft  way  that  we  loved  of  old, 

The  pines  and  the  willows  from  hill  to  shore 
Are  swayed  in  the  boisterous  play  of  their  fold. 
But  where  is  my  sp'rit  that  joyed  to  hold 

High  revel  with  them  as  they  revel  now  ? 

With  clear  notes  fading  from  bough  to  bough, 
With  thrushes  slipping  from  mere  to  mere, 

Ont  of  the  northland  where  art  thou 
Gone  with  the  summer  of  yesteryear  ? 
Cambridge,  Mass.       •  Bliss  Cahman. 


EAST  AND-WEST.'^ 

With  characteristic  modesty  the  author  of  this  powerfu 
httle  story  in  verse  has  put  his  initials  only  upon  the  title 
page.  But  the  secret  has  leaked  out  and  there  is  no  occa 
sion,  therefore,  to  keep  the  matter  dark,  or  to  deprive  Pro- 
fessor Chapman  of  the  public  acknowledgment  of  that 
meed  of  praise  which  his  poem  deserves.  We  have  read 
it  with  extreme  pleasure,  interested  in  the  story  it  tells 
and  charmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told.  The  sub- 
title to  the  poem  is  :  A  Sumniefa  LUeness,  and  it  was  com- 
posed, the  author  tells  us,  "  entirely  daring  a  brief  holiday 
passed  at  a  summer  hotel."  The  busy,  active  life  which 
Professor  Chapman  leads  is  well-known  and  characteristic 
of  the  man,  but  if  his  leisure  moments  are  so  well  employed 
as  those  of  last  summer  appear  to  have  been,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  such  periods  should  have  come  to  him  so 
seldom,  and  can  but  hope  that  many  such  will  come  again 
to  the  author  of  "  East  and  West." 

The  poem  is  divided  into  what  we  may  call  two  cantos. 
The  whole  is  prefaced  by  a  Prologue  which,  as  it  gives  a 
key-note  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  in  view  of  its  force 
and  beauty,  we  venture  to  quote  here  : 

"  Art  thou  the  eld  dream  dreaming 

Poor  heart,  of  the  morrow  beware — 
Death  may  lurk  in  the  brown  eyes'  veil'd  gleaming. 

In  the  white  throat  so  wondrously  fair. 
The  tones  that  wild  heart-throbs  awaken  

The  sheen  of  the  gold-.shower'd  hair — 
The  touch  that  thy  soul  hath  so  shaken — 

May  lure  thee,  and  leave  thee — ab,  where  1 
Trust  it  not,  the  wild,  treacherous  gladness — 

The  twin  hounds  of  Passion  and  Pain 
Are  swift  to  arise — in  their  madness 

They  rend,  and  they  rest  not  again  ! 
The  day-dream  is  sweet  in  the  dreaming. 

But  dreamless  the  night's  dull  despair, 
When  the  voice,  and  the  touch,  and  the  gleaming 

Have  lured  thee,  and  left  thee— ah,  where  ? 


East  and  West,  a  Poem  by  Prsfessor  E.  J.  Chapman.  Toronto: 
Trout  &  Todd,  Church  street,  1887. 


The  first  part  opens  wiih  a  vivid  description  of  a  mining 
camp  knd-  its  surroundings  in  one  of  the  far  Western 
States,  v/here  an  accident  has  just  taken  place,  and 
Geoffrey  Vernon,  a  young  Englishman,  has  just  been 
wounded  and  is  dying.  The  second  part  describes  Deer- 
cliffe  Hall  in  the  "  flush  of  June,"  where  the  noble  owner 
and  his  wife  are  entertaining  a  party  of  guests.  The  in- 
cidents of  the  story  are,  perhaps,  not  new,  and  may  be 
briefly  described,  Geoffrey  Vernon  loves  a  beautiful 
young  English  girl  who  returns  his  affection.  But  he  is 
penniless,  and  she,  under  constraint,  consents  to  a  mariatje 
dc  convenance.  Geoffrey  then  buries  himself  in  the  far  wilds 
of  America  and  meets  with  the  accident  which  ends  his 
life.  The  manner  in  which  these  two  parts  of  the  poem 
are  connected  together  is,  as  "  Laclede,"  in  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  points  out,  "  strikingly  weird,  and  of  remarkable 
ingenuity."  We  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  it  in 
the  author's  own  words: — 

"  A  passing  group  has  paus'd  before 
A  strangR  weird  painting— done  by  whom 
None  knew— its  legend  only  bore 
The  picture's  name  :  '  A  Lonely  Tomb.' 


A  sunken  cross — the  sea — the  shore — 
A  levelled  land-heap — nothing  more 
To  tell  the  lonely  sleeper's  tale — 
A  grave  beside  a  storm-blown  sea." 

One  of  the  guests,  attracted  by  the  picture,  and  seeing 
in  it  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  scene- of  Geoffrey  Ver- 
non's burial — which  he  had  witnessed — tells  them  of  his 
death,  and  of  his  lonely  resting-place.  He  asks  the 
Countess  — little  suspecting  the  facts  of  the  case — if  she 
does  not  remember  Geoffrey,  and  she,  suppressing 

"  The  wild  fierce  throb  that  tore^her  breast, 
Turned  aad  slowly  answered — No  !" 

But  after  the  guests  have  all  departed,  and  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  chamber  her  fortitude  gives  way  in 
looking  over  some  of  the  last  letters  of  her  dead  lover, 
filled  with  "passionate  words  of  power  and  pain,"  and 
though  she  tries  to  drive  all  remembrance  of  him  from  her 
heart  by  burning  these  love  tokens,  still — 

"  All  the  yearning  past  is  there, 
And  so  remainelh  evermore." 

The  story  is  intensely  sad  and  tragic,  but  has  a  counter- 
part in  many  a  romance  of  real  life,  and  the  author  has  told 
it,  with  strong,  nervous  diction,  in  a  graceful  but  powerful 
wa)'. 

F.  W.  P. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY. 

A  face  as  white  as  a  pearl 

And  as  rare , 
Hazel  eyes  that  deepen  and  change 

With  joy  or  care  ; 
A  shapely,  proud,  little  head. 

With  a  crown 
Of  wavy,  brow-enshadowing  hair, 

Dusky  brown  ; 
A  mouth  in  smiling  or  sighs 

Strangely  sweet ; 
Lissome  body  and  small  white  hands  ; 

Dancing  feet ; 
A  voice  forever  in  tune, 

Music  clear ; 
Thus,  to  outward  view  my  maiden  love 

Doth  appear. 

.  BoHEMIEN, 
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The  Annual  Subscviption,  including  postage,  is  $2.00;  payable  before  the 
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stamp  for  that  purpose. 


CANADIANS  AT  JOHNS-HOPKINS. 

There  are  eight  Canadians  taking  the  post-graduate  course  in 
the  Johns-Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.    From  Toronto  Uni- 
versity :  J.  R  Wightman,  A.  McMechaa  and  T.  Logie  m  Modern 
Languages  ;  J.  C.  Robertson  in  Classics  ;  and  J.  G.  Huine  in 
Philosophy.    From  Albert  College  :  G.  F.  Metzler  in  Mathematics. 
From  Daihousie  College,  N.S,  :  J.  S.  Trueman  in  Classics  and  D. 
A.  Murray  in  Mathematics.    The  representatives  from  Canada 
have  been  very  successful  in  obtaining  Fellowships  a-id  Scholar- 
ships in  competition  wiih  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Japan.    Mr.  J.  R.  Wightman  is  Fellow  by 
courtesy  '87  '88  in  Romance  Languages,  haviftg  held  the  Fellow- 
ship for  '86-'87.    Mr.  A.  McMechan  is  Fellow  for  '87-  88  in  Ger- 
man.   Mr.  T.  Logie  is  Scholar  for  '87 '88  in  Romance  Languages. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Robertson  is  Scholar  for  '87-'88  in  Greek  and  Latio. 
At  the  examination  for  scholarships  this  session,  the  Cr.nadians,  as 
usual,  forged  to  the  front,  winning  three  out  of  the  ten  scholarships 
annually  awarded.    Had  a  scholarship  been  given  in  each  of  the 
fourteen  departments,  "our  boys"  would  have  carried  off  five  in- 
stead of  three.    Mr.  J.  G.  Hume  is  the  first  student  in  Philosophy 
from  Toronto.    At  Johns-Hopkins  the  course  in  Philosophy  is 
divided  into  two  departments  :  Philosophy  proper,  and  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  most  importance  being  attached  to  the  latter. 
From  information  which  The  Varsity  has  just  received,  we  iearn 
that  Mr.  Hume  stood  easily  first  in  the  department  of  Philosophy, 
and  had  not  the  scholarship  this  year  been  awarded  in  Psychology, 
he  would  have  secured  it.    Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  making 
the  av/ard,  said  :— "  The  first  representative  that  Toronto  Univer- 
sity has  sent  our  department  is  by  far  the  best  prepared  man  who 
has  yet  entered  Johns-Hopkins  University.   Plis  preliminary  train- 
ing has  been  remarkably  thorough,  and  I,  therefore,  infer  that  the 
course  in  Speculative  Philosophy  and  Ethics  in  Toronto  Univer- 
sity is  most  comprehensive  and  complete."    No  Canadian  needs 
to  be  told  that  such  is  the  character  of  our  Philosophical  Depart- 
ment, but  it  is  gratifying  that  such  testimony  should  come  from 
one  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Field,  who  has  held  successively  the  positions  of  Fellow  and 
Fellow  by  courtesy  in  Mathematics,  and  who  graduated  as  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  '87,  is  stdl  attending  the  University,  contmuing 
his  researches  in  the  higher  work  of  his  department.    Mr.  Haight, 
who  had  likewise  held  the  positions  of  Fellow  and  Fellow  by 
courtesy  in  Mathematics,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Japan  to  fill  the 
position  of  Professor  oi  Mathematics  and  English  in  the  Univer. 
sity  of  Sapporo.    Before  his  departure.  President  D.  C.  Gilman 
tendered  him  a  reception,  to  which  were  invited  the  members  of 
the  Japanese  Legation   at  Washir.gton  and  the  students  from 
Japan  and  Canada  in  attendance  at  Johns-Hopkins  University. 
The  President,  on  complimenting  Mr.  Haight  on  his  appointment, 
remarked  that  the  only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  the  Japanese  and 
Canadian  students  was  that  they  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  carry  off  from  the  native-born  Americans  all  the 
honors  of  scholarship.    Speeches  were  made  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  countries  by  members  of  the  Legation  and  by  several  of 
the  Japanese  and  Canadian  students    We  congratulate  our  com- 
patriots at  Johns-Hopkins  on  the  continued  and  distinguished 
success. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  SONG  BOOK. 
Since  the  Song  Book  was  issued  on  Dec.  6th,  it  has  had  a  most 
astonishing  and  gratifying  salfr.  In  a  little  more  than  two  weeks 
the  first  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  in  cloth  was  disposed  of, 
and,  a  week  later,  the  second  edition  of  one  thousand  in  paper  was 
exhausted,  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  book  appeared  after 
dealers  had  sent  in  all  their  orders  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Win- 
nipeg, with  its  three  colleges,  took  the  largest  number  next  to  the 
subscription  list  of  five  hundred,  raised  among  our  own  students. 
From  nearly  every  town,  and  from  many  villages  in  Ontario,  orders 
have  been  pouring  in,  so  that  many  -hundred  copies  of  the  third 
edition  have  been  ordered  in  advance.  This  edition,  which  will 
consist  of  two  thousand  copies,  is  now  being  got  ready  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  will  be  issued  shortly.  .  This  is  a  tremendous  sale 
when  the  extent  of  the  market  is  kept  in  mind.  Owing  to  the  copy? 
right  law,  the  book  cannot  be  sold  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
publishers  hope  to  get  a  sale  for  it  in  England,  where,  if  it  were 
energetically  handled,  it  might  have  a  very  large  sale,  for  many  of 
the  rollicking  college  choruses  peculiar  to  this  country  are  unknown 
there,  and  would  be  a  paying  novehy  in  the  musical  market. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  Song  Book  so  far  is  all  the 
more  gratifying  because  it  is  certain  that  the  more  thoroughly  the 
collection  is  known,  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated,  as  it  contains 
a  large  amount  of  what  might  be  called  "  ballast,"  that  is,  of  music 
the  value  of  which  is  permanent.  In  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  songs,  of  which  the  collection  consists,  there  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  selections.  Although  a  song- 
book  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  quantity  of  material  it  contains, 
it  is  more  likely  to  suit  a  larger  niimber  of  tastes,  and  to  be  of  -a 
more  lasting  character,  if  the  collection  is  a  judiciously  large  one. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  price  of  some  of  the  principal 
college  song-books,  together  with  the  number  of  songs  they  con- 
tain. The  "  McGill  College  Song  Book  "  (price  $1,  ia  cloth)  con- 
tains 160  pages  and  109  songs  ;  "  Songs  of  Harvard  "  (price  $1,  in 
paper)  contains  100  pages  and  44  songs  ;  "  Yale  Songs"  (price  $1, 
in  paper)  contains  116  pages  and  79  songs  ;  "  Carmina  CoUegensia," 
a  collection  of  songs  of  the  principal  American  Universities,  (price 
$2.50,  in  cloth)  contains  364  pages  and  464  songs  ;  "  College  Songs  " 
(price  fifty  cents,  in  paper)  contains  88  pages  ahd  82  songs;  "Stu- 
dents' Songs  "  (  price  fifty  cents,  in  paper;  contains  60  pages  and 
62  songs  ;  "  HarrQw  School  Songs  "  (price  4s,,  in  paper)  contains 
160  pages  and  103  songs.  The  "University  of  Toronto  Song 
Book,"  which  is  published  in  cloth  at  $1.25,  and  also  in  paper  at 
90  cts.,  contains  178  pages  and  148  songs.  "From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  American  college  song  books  are  generally  published  in 
cheap  form,  and  do  not  contain  large  collections.  In  the  number 
and  variety  of  songs  the  German  colleges  are,  without  doubt,  fore- 
most. A  collection  sent  to  the  song  book  committee  by  one  of  our 
graduates,  who  is  now  studying  in  Germany,  contains  925  songs, 
which,  by  their  character  and  arrangement,  prove  that  German 
students  have  reached  a  very  high  standard  in  musical  attainments, 
the  songs  displaying  a  wonderfully  refined  and  classical  taste,  not- 
withstanding the  inordinate  number  of  Trinklieder.  The  songs 
chosen  by  the  Co;Timittee,  "  Auf  Wiedersehn,"  "  The  Broken 
Ring,"  "  The  Loreley,"  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  «  Treue  Liebe," 
"  Halli-Hallo,"  and  many  others,  have  only  to  be  known  to  be 
popular. 

It  is  impossible,  without  careful  investigation,  to  realize  the  full 
extent  of  the  labours  of  the  committee  during  the  whole  year  in 
which  they  were  at  work,  and  to  see  from  what  various  sources 
they  have  gathered  the  material  for  the  book.  Besides  the  study 
of  German  music  already  alluded  to,  the  committee  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  native  and  other  French  songs,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  selecting  a  number  of  most  choice  "ones,  Gagnon's 
"  Chansons  Populaires"  being  the  collection  from  which  they  prin- 
cipally drew  their  material.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  gem  as  "  Un 
Cauadien  Errant  "  should  have  been  omitted  in  the  McGill  collec. 
tion,  for  the  music  is  touchingly  attractive  and  well  suits  the 
mournful  and  patriotic  verses  written  for  it  .  in  1842  by  A.  Gerin- 
Lajoie,  of  Nicolet  College,  after  the  years  of  exile  that  followed  the 
Rebellion  of  1837.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  master- 
piece as  "  Le  Drapeau  de  Carillon  "  couid  have  been  omitted  from 
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any  Canadian  collection.  Octave  Cremazie,  the  writer  of  the 
verses,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  French-Cap.adian  poets,  these 
lines  alone  entitling  him  to  fame.  Neither  Gagnon's  collection  nor 
the  McGill  Song  Buok  contains  the  vigorous  setting  of  "  Mal- 
brouck,"  which  the  Giee  Club  is  to  render  at  the  approaching  Con- 
versazione. 

American  collections  of 'college  songs  were,  of  course,  the  most 
accessible,  and  the  selection  of  "  The  Bull-dog,"  "  Heigho-heigho," 
"  Mush,  mush  !"  €tc,,  show  that  their  clai.ms  to  popularity  have 
been  fully  acknov/ledged.  It  was  found  that  in  many  cases  Ameri- 
cans (?)  had  "  adapted  '  English  or  German  airs,  slightly  disguised, 
and  then  copyrighted  them,  so  that  often  in  searching  for  informa- 
tion concerning  copyrights  the  committee  and  publishers  were  apt 
to  bs  misled.  The  best  negro  airs  have  been  chosen,  such  im- 
mortal productions  as  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "  Old  Black  Joe," 
"  Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground,"  etc.,  taking,  as  usual,  their 
honoured  places.  The  arrangement  of  "  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  for 
male  voices  is  especially  fine. 

A  large  number  of  the  very  best  of  old  English  songs  and  glees 
have  been  included,  such  as  "  The  Vicar  of  Bray/'  "  Here's  to  the 
Maiden,"  "The  Poachers  of  Lincolnshire,"  "Amo,,amas,"  "The 
Cloud-capt  Towers,"  "  Drink  to  me  only,"  and  othersj^  many  of 
which  are  not  easy  to  find  in  ordinary  collections,  especially 
arranged  with  parts  for  chorus  singii\g.  From  numerous  other 
sources,  which  cannot  be  enumarated,  the  collection  has  been 
gathered,  yet,  notwithstanding  its  cosmopolitan  character,  it  is 
pre-eminently  Canadian,  It  opens  with  seven  Canadian  national 
and  patriotic  songs,  which  it  is  hoped  will  all  live  and  become  more 
popular  as  time  goes  on.  All  through  great  efforts  hare  been  made 
to  impart  a  literary  finish  to  the  work.  The  names  of  authors  and 
composers,  with  dates,  are  given  wherever  possible.  Any  informa- 
tion that  might  be  of  use  in  future  editions  will  be  gladly  received 
by  the  committee.  Owing  to  a  slip,  Horace's  name  was  omitted 
from  "  Integer  Vitas."  The  committee  have  inserted  it  in  the 
forthcoming  edition,  not  on  account  of  any  probability  of  copyright 
complications  ensuing,  but  to  deter  any  one  from  exposing  himself 
to  the  painful  experience  of  a  Freshman  mtmber  of  the  Glee  Club) 
who  enquired,  after  singing  that  rr^nd  r.'d  glee,  whether  it  was 
meant  for  a  comic  song  ! 

In  cases  where  graduates  and  n  uiiates  have  contributed, 

the  year  to  which  they  belonge  '  was  affixed.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  have  graduated  or  will  graduate  in  that 
year,  but  merely  that  they  belonged  to  a  certain  class.  Without 
this  explanation  it  m'ght  be  somewhat  unpleasant  for  some  under' 
graduates  four  years  hence  to  figure  as — —  'gt.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  the  committee  examined  nearly  four  thousand  songs 
during  the  work  of  selection,  which  was  carried  on  from  ihe  be- 
ginning 'of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October  of  las':  year.  Type-setting 
was  begim  at  the  end  of  Juae  and  continued  without  interruption 
till  November.  During  all  this  time  "proofs"  and  "revises'* 
had  to  be  submitted  every  evening  both  to  the  musical  editor  and 
to  members  of  the  committe'e  acting  as  literary  and  managing 
editors. 

Ou  account  of  the  expense  involved  in  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  music  type,  and  the  high  wages  demanded  by  music 
type-setters,  together  with  the  absence  of  a  large  and  lucrative 
demand  for  works  of  this  kind  in  Canada,  there  is  not  any  large 
music  printing  establishment  in  this  city.  The  McGill  College 
Song  Book  was  printed  by  a  Philadelphia  firm,  the  difificulty  of 
getting  good  "  electrotype  plates"  perhaps  interfering  with  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  so  large  an  undertaking  in 
Canada.  In  Toronto,  however,  we  have  an  exceptionally  good 
electrotyping  establishment,  the  situation  of  which  (immedi- 
ately over  the  type-setting  office)  was  most  convenient.  After 
a  page  of  music  was  set  up  and  all  necessary  corrections 
made,  a  permanent  "  electrotypi  plate  "  was  made  of  it,  the  type 
being  then  "  released  "  and  used  in  this  way  to  set  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  pages.  In  this  mode  of  printing  music  moveable  type 
is  used,  and  it  is  much  mere  difficult  to  set  than  ordinary  type. 
Each  note-head,  line,  crook,  dot,  etc.  is  a  separate  piece  of  metal, 
and  the  spacing  of  the  bars  is  often  a  most  complicated  matter. 


The  committee  by  being  within  such  easy  access  of  the  printing 
office,  were  able  to  arrange  the  songs  in  very  convenient  order,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  turning  of  the  pages  necessary  to  read  the 
words  of  a  song.  This  could  not  have  been  done  so  satisfactorily 
if  the  printing  had  been  done  in  the  United  States.  No  space  has 
been  wasted  in  unnecessary  piano  symphonies,  and  by  writing  the 
four  parts  on  two  lines  and  omitting  the  accompaniment  in  most 
cases,  the  committee  have  compressed  a  great  deal  of  matter  into 
a  small  space.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
"  University  of  Toronto  Song  Book  "  will  continue  to  be  the  same 
unqualified  success  it  has  been  so  far,  and  that  the  motto  on  its 
page  may  bo  fully  realized — 

"  Forsaw  et  haec  oKm  memimsse  juvabit." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD.  (l.) 
-  The  wide  circulation  of  the  cloth-bound  copies  of  this  book,  and 
the  numercus  requests  for  it  in  the  cheaper  form,  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  have  induced  the  publishers  to  issue 
this  cheap  edition.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  when 
he  says  that  in  a  great  majority  of  recent  works,  the  sure,  continu- 
ous, and  unerring  operation  of  certain  fixed  principles,  and  their 
resultant  efF;cts,  have  been  greatly  overlooked,  or  ignored,  and 
sentimental  and  impractical  theories  have  been  substituted  for 
them.  Professional  writers  on  Economics  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  envelope  the  plain  truths  of  Political  Economy  in  a  maze 
of  conventional  and  professional  language,  calculated  to  bewilder 
rather  than  instruct.  Mr.  Wood  has  set  aside  the  usual  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  has  confined  himself  to  "  an  honest 
efTort  to  trace  out  the  wotking  and  application  of  Natural  Law  as 
it  runs  through  the  economic  and  social  fabric  in  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple though  practical  manner."  The  book  contains  sixteen  chapters, 
in  which  subjects  treated  in  most  text-books  in  a  diffuse  manner 
are  here  described  and  illustrated  in  a  condensed  and  practical 
form.  Especially  interesting  are  chapters  on  "  Dependence  and 
Poverty,"  "  Employers,"  "Centralization  of  Business,"  "Railroads," 
and  "  The  Corporation."  We  especially  commend  this  little  text- 
book to  beginners  in  Political  Economy. 


The  Lantern,  from  Ohio  State  University,  declares  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  its  P  eparatory  Department,  claiming,  very  justly, 
that  the  University  endowment  should  not  be  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  department,  which,  in  reality,  is  doing  nothing 
more  than  is  done  in  "  High  Schools  in  every  county  of  the  State.'" 
The  Lantern  has  good  grounds  for  the  position  it  has  taken,  and 
rightly  regards  a  University  endowment  as  provided  to  promote 
industrial  and  higher  education.  Another  and  very  good  ground 
of  objection  is  the  irnpcssibiiiiy  of  devising  or  carrying  into  efifect 
"  any  code  of  rules  for  the  govii  nment  of  both  Collegiate  and  Pre- 
paratory students  in  common."' 

We  see  by  a  recent  number  of  Ada  Vicioriana  that  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Wallace,  M,A.,  B  D  ,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  at  Victoria  College. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  was  gold  medallist  in  Classics  in  1873.  He  took  the  degree 
of  B.D.  from  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  studied  in 
Germany.  He  should  fill  the  new  chair,  which,  we  believe,  is  the 
one  recently  created  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  very 
acceptably.  By  the  way,  could  not  some  inducement  be  held  out 
to  Acta  Vicioriana  to  change  the  typographical  make-up  of  its 
cover?  It  is  very  elaborate  but  rather  amateurish  in  appearance. 
Acta  is  a  live  paper,  not  disdaining  to  sningle  in  the  discussion  of 
quasi-political  questions,  vi^ie  the  article  on  Commercial  Union  in 
the  December  number.  The  editorial  on  Journalism  and  Crime 
is  seasiole  and  timely.  Acta,howevtr,  should  repress  its  "local 
fiend,"  who  is  far  too  personal  in  his  remarks  sometimes. 

(i  )  Nattiral  Law  in  the  Business  World,  by  Henry  Wood, 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  N«w  York  :  Charles  T.  Dillingham! 
Paper,  332  pp.    Price,  30  cents 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  re.sponsible  for  the  opinions  of  correapond&utt). 
No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unaigue'i  contributions. 


COLLEGE  DISTURBANCES.* 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, —  During  the  discussion  which  has  lately  taken  place  con- 
cerning "hsztng,"  there  has  appeared  no  more  forcible,  no  more 
convincing  argument  than  that  of  President  S.  C.  Bartlett  in  the 
December  number  of  that  excellent  and  influential  journal,  The 
Forum.  Under  the  title  "College  Disturbances,"  the  writer  ably 
discusses  the  questions  at  issue  from  a  conmion  sense  standpoir.l. 
Premising  that  it  is  the  few  and  not  the  many  who  are  responsibl 
primarily,  for  these  annual  outbursts  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
and  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  real  state  of  affairs  may  have 
been  exaggerated  by  the  reprpsentatives  of  the  pif  ss,  he  asks 
"How  shall  these  »^^/zVj  of  barbarism  be  abolished'?"  I\elics  of 
barbarism,  rightly  does  he  term  those  noxious  survivals  from  the 
distant  past,  those  parasitic  old  world  growths  that  are  permitted 
to  live  out  their  pernicious  and  evil- breathing  existence  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  our  free  and  democratic  country.  From  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  college  life  President  Bartlett  is  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  every  aspect  of  the  question,  and  opinions  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  years  must  be  allowed  the  fullest  weight  in  the 
matter.  He  remarks  the  failure  of  io-called  "college  athletics," 
to  remedy  affairs  to  any  very  great  extent,  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  this,  that  all  attempts  to  inculcate  a  notion  of  fair  play  by  means 
of  "  Olympian  games,"  and  the  like,  "  show  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  its  remedy,  and  with  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome."  "  Fair  play,"  he  says,  "  is  just  what 
the  leaders  in  the  scenes  do  not  want  ;  they  are  bent  on  unfair 
play.  The  sport  of  hazing  consists  in  the  hopeless  inequalities  of 
the  struggle.  Some  poor  fellow,  away  from  all  his  friends  and  in 
strange  surroundings,  is  suddenly  comforted  with, a  band  of  young 
men  leagued  together  and  thoroughly  masters  of  the  situation. 
They  have  entered  his  room,  at  midnight,  perhaps,  by  bursting 
open  his  door,  and  with  this  unfair  advantage  compels  him  to  go 
through  some  humiliating  performance.  Sometimes  there  is  rot  gh 
handlmg,  especially  if  the  victim  inclines  to  resist  ;  and,  as  the 
perpetrators  are  not  unfrequently  under  the  irfluenceof  intoxicants, 
there  is  always  a  valid  ftar  and  a  danger  of  still  greater  outrage. 
The  proceeding  is  intrinsically  alarming,  even  when  personal  vio- 
lence, to  which  there  is  always  liability  and  temptation,  does  not 
follow.  Frequently  the  victim  is  forced  to  promise  concealment 
— a  promise  which  he  may  be  wiongly  conscientious  enough  to 
keep.  Such  then  is  "  hazing."  iiurely  this  is  not  the  self-abnega- 
tion, the  brotherly  love,  that  was  taught  on  through  the  ages  by 
Buddha,  by  Confucius,  and  by  Christ,  th  it  noblest  of  maxims,  that 
but  reverberates  with  louder  ech  i  ■  t'le  years  go  by,  "  do  ye 
unto  others,  that  which  ye  woul  '  :.>3  should  do  unto  you." 

And  with  the  rem.embrance  of  he  a.  g-jJic  lefrain  "  Peace  I'pon 
earth  !  good  will  toward  men  !"  still  ringing  in  our  ear;,  can  we 
imagine  that,  after  nineteen  centuries  of  continued  advancement  in 
social  morals,  it  should  be  possible  for  any  number  of  young  men, 
calling  themselves  "gentlemen,"  it  is  true,  but  surely  disgracing 

"  The  giand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use, 

to  submit  any  of  their  fellow-students,  their  ft  llow  men,  to  a  sys- 
tematic humiliation,  which  dares  not  expose  its  hideous  orgies  to 
the  broad  light  of  day?  For  "night's  black  curtain  covers  ail." 
Lies  the  greater  guilt  with  the  Rcm.an,  who  stood  idly  by  while  the 
imperial  autocrat  ordered  slave  afier  slave  to  bs  "  buti  herrd  to 
make  a  Roman  holiday,"  or  with  those,  who,  in  the  mosc  civiLzTd 
country  on  the  globe,  blest  with  the  freest  of  governments,  the  most 
benignant  of  rulers,  and  girt  round  with  the  results  cf  nearly  twenty 
centuries  of  Christian  and  scientific  progress,  permit,  nay,  even 
approve,  these  barbarous  and  inhuman  humiliations  of  their 
brothers?  Well  has  the  poet  said,  "Man's  inhumanity  toman 
makes  countless  thousands  mourn."  And  to  stale  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  a  word,  "Hazmg"isbut  the  student's  inhumanity  to  the 
student. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  lo  consider  the  action  of  college  au- 
thorities in  the  matter.  "  They  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  mildly 
persuaded,  have  prohibited,  and  have  punished.  But  they  have 
also  given  every  encouragement  lo  fair  athletic  rivalry,  whether  in- 
dividual or  by  classe.^."  And  yet  the  pernicious  thing  exists,  lives 
on.  President  BartlcU  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  trouble  in 
these  words,  "The  'rVA  is  deep-seated  and  has  its  tap-root  in  the 
■past."  It  is  the  "disorderly  tendencies,"  and  the  "traditional 
notion  of  mis-rule,"  that  the  colleges  in  the  New  World  hp.ve  in- 
herited from  their  prototypes  in  the  Old,  that  are  responsible,  in 
the  first  places,  for  much  of  the  evil  complaintd  of.    "  The  newer 

^President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  "  College  Disturbances."    Ihe  Forum, 
Vol.  4,  No.  4.,  December,  1887  ;  pp.  424-431, 


men  asoire  to  be  as  '  smart '  as  their  predecessors,"  and  so  the  old 
order  of  things  is  perpetuated. 

The  next  point,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all,  which  the  writer 
of  the  article  makes,  is  this — " This  traditional  notion  of  mis-rule 
is  re-inforced  by  another  traditional  false  notion — that  a  different 
code  of  honour,  morals,  duty,  and  conduct  belongs  to  college  life, 
from  that  which  attends  common  life,  and  that  a  college  community 
is,  to  som.e  degret,  exempt  from  ordinary  obligations'and  responsi- 
bilities." Upon  this  assumption  the  students  concerned  in  these 
troubles  act,  and  the  public,  by  its  seeming  indifference,  practically 
concedes  it.  But  what  is  the  result  ?  In  President  Bartlett's  own 
words,  "  Practices  condemned  and  punished  by  the  common  and 
the  statute  law  are  looked  upon  as  allowable  frolics  in  college.  Af- 
fronts, and  even  violations  of  personal  liberty,  are  but  good  sports. 
In  case  even  of  grave  offenses  there  is  in  general  a  greater  readi- 

dess  to  screen  than  to  help  detect  the  offender  Certain 

procedures  are  viewed  simply  as  fun,  pranks,  '  larks,'  which  the 
law  terms  assault  and  battery,  larceny,  breaking  and  entering  by 
night,  rioting,  and  which,  in  well-regulated  communities,  are  fol- 
lowed by  arrests  and  fines  or  imprisonment."  Is  not  this  false  idea 
that  for  four  years  a  portion  of  the  community  is  absolved  from 
responsibility  for  its  unlawful  actions,  fraught  with  the  direst  conse- 
quences to  the  morality  of  the  state  ?  Can  anything  but  evil  arise 
from  it  in  after  years?  Justice  demands  the.  uprooting  and  de- 
struction of  this  notion,  whatever  be  the  cost. 

To  quote  again  the  wriiei's  words,  "  This  mistaken  standard  is 
sustained  and  perpetuated  by  two  other  forms  of  wrong  sentiment 
— an  excessive  classic  spirit,  and  a  false  sense  of  college  honour. 
No  one  who  has  not  watched  the  working  of  these  principles  for 
a  course  of  years  has  any  adequate  conception  of  their  tenacity, 
their  power  and  their  damaging  influence.  It  is  the  perversion  of 
two  commendable  traits."  The  result  of  the  first  of  these  false 
notions  is  the  "  submission  of  the  individual  judgment  and  con- 
science to  the  class-vote,  or  the  general  voice,  and  that  not  alone 
on  qaeitions  of  expediency,  but  of  propriety  and  right."  There 
may  be  here  and  there  a  student  of  sufficient  firmness  to  resist, 
but  instances  of  this  are  rare.  As  a  rule,  the  better  class  of  stu- 
dents allow  themselves  to  be  overborne,  stifle  their  convictions, 
lose  their  influence  for  good,  and  perpetuate  the  evils  which  they, 
no  doubt,  honestly  condemn.  "The  boldness  of  the  ill-disposed 
and  reckless  is  not  confronted  by  an  equal  counter  courage  and 
decision  of  the  good."  What,  one  may  ask,  are  the  evils  of  party 
government  in  politics  but  the  same  thing  repeated  on  a  vastly 
larger  scale  ?  And  may  it  not  be  due  to  their  early  training  in 
this  excessive  class  spirt  that  leads  many  of  our  best  and  ablest 
politicians  to  countenance  deeds  on  the  part  of  their  followers, 
which  they  themselves  would  scorn  to  commit,  and  which  they,  as 
a  matter  cf  abstract  justice,  heartily  condemn  ?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  bat  too  much  truth  in  this  argument.  The  second  ot 
these  accessory  false  notions,  the  writer  characterizes  thus  :  "  In 
other  communities  it  is  the  acknowledged  rule  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  banded  together  to  detect  and  punish  wrong-doing.  In 
college  communities  the  case  is  reversed  ;  the  combination  is  to 
prevent  detection."  Men  of  high  principles  prefer  to  leave  college 
rather  than  aid  in  doing  justice  and  rectifying  wrong.  President 
Bartlett  gives  instances  of  such  occurrences,  which  cannot  but  re- 
sult in  evil  to  the  community  at  large, as  well  as  to  the  student  body. 

Briefly  outlined,  as  above,  are,  according  to  President  Bartlett, 
the  "  real  causes  and  the  radical  difificulties."  What,  then,  are  the 
remedies  ?  "  First  of  all,  a  reformation  of  the  underlying  senti- 
ment. Let  the  community  withdraw  its  leniency  for  the  foilies  and 
wrong-doings  of  students  as  such,  and  make  them  thoroughly 
understand  that  they  will  be  held  amenable  to  all  the  laws  that 
govern  men  and  citizens  elsewhere.  Let  them  call  wrong  things  by 
right  names,  not  mere  frolics  and  escapades,  but  insult,  abuse, 
breach  of  the  peace,  rioting,  theft,  when  such  they  are.  .  .  . 
When  young  men  tnter  college,  let  their  parents  warn  them,  and 
let  them  do  what  is  seldom  done,  sustain  the  faculty  when  they 
find  it  necessary  to  enforce  good  order  by  discipline. 

But  "this  reformation  of  sentim.ent  must  also  extend  to  the 
students  themselves,  and  especially  all  the  better  portion  of  them." 
"  The  time  is  com.ing,"  says  the  writer,  "  and  ought  lo  have  come, 
when  the  sohd  body  of  moral  and  Christian  young  men  in  colleges 
will  stand  solid  f  jr  the  right."  They  will  support  law  and  order, 
discountenance  all  procedures  condemned  alike  by  public  senti- 
nif  nt  and  by  the  law  of  the  land.  They  will  in  no  way,  directly  or 
indirf  ctly,  be  accessory  or  privy  to  these  outrages.  And  when  the 
proper  time  comes  they  will  be  energetic  in  facilitating  the  dis- 
covering of  the  wrong-doer.  To  encourage  this,  President  Banlett 
thinks,  would  form  a  right  and  proper  portion  of  the  work  of  Col- 
lege Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  throughout  the  continent. 
Moiefver,  the  public  and  the  students  thetnselves,  should,  in  every 
way,  exhort  the  college  faculties  to  be  untiring  in  their  endeavours 
to  f  xlirpate  evil,  and  be  ready  and  eager  to  stand  behind  them  and 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Only  by  such  means  can  the  evils, 
so  much  complained  of,  be  lessened  and  ultimately  and  completely 
destroyed,  and  it  behoves  ever/  student,  who  wishes  well  for  his 
college  and  his  country,  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  matter 
ard  to  assist  in  the  noble  work  of  reformation.  Mondamin. 

[This  must  close  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  hazing. 
Editoro] 
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All  reports  from  Sociaties  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  eeciire 
Insertion. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  IV.  P.  I.  has  raised  a  somewhat  interesting  question  by 
askiug  its  exchanges  to  give  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  Sun- 
day study.  It  has  ascertained  the  views  of  51  students  in  answer 
to  the  query,  "  Do  you  study  on  Sunday  ?"  Of  this  number  36  an- 
swered, "  Yes,"  and  15  answered,  "  No."  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  know  what  proportion  the  51  students  interviewed  bears  to  the 
whole  number  in  attendance  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, but  of  those  who  were  questioned,  fully  two-thirds  admit 
studying  on  Sunday  to  be  their  usual  practice.  We  cannot  speak 
accurately  in  reference  to  oar  own  Colbge,  but  we  think  the  pro- 
portions would  be  just  about  the  reverse  of  that  found  to  be  the 
case  at  Worcester.  There  are,  in  our  opinion,  several  reasons 
which  appear  to  be  quite  sufficient,  why  Sunday  study  should  not, 
and  need  not  be  indulged  in.  It  should  not  be  made  a  genera! 
practice,  because  it  is  essentially  secular  in  its  tendency  :  because 
it  encroaches  upon  what  God  and  Nature  intended  should  be  truly 
a  day  of  rest,  mental  and  physical.  It  need  not  be  made  a  general 
practice  if  students  were  to  dispose  of  their  time  and  regulate  thei^ 
study  and  recreation  hours  in  a  somewhat  systematic  manner.  It 
is  only  at  examination  times  that  anything  like  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse might  be  offered  for  employing  Sunday  as  a  day  of  study,  and 
then,  more  than  ever,  should  it  be  made  imperatively  a  day  of  rest 
Possibly  one  reason  why  such  a  small  proportion  of  our  students 
find  occasion  to  make  it  a  general  practice  to  study  on  Sunday  is, 
that  there  are  no  compulsory  recitation?,  and  no  markings  in  class 
with  us,  and  consecjuently  students  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for 
studying  on  a  day  when  they  might  take  a  rest  if  they  so  chose. 
In  all  matters  of  this  kind  the  best  way  is  to  leave  it  to  each  student 
to  settle  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience.  If 
be  finds  that  studying  on  Sunday  really  and  honestly  is  keeping 
•  n  from  evil  associations  or  habits,  then  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
:  lat  he  would  be  doing  right  to  study.  But  each  man  should  satisfy 

mself  thoroughly  that  he  is  doing  right  m  cases  of  this  kind  before 
he  commits  himself  to  a  course  of  action  which  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  called  at  least  open  to  question.  We  don't  presume  to 
speak  for  our  students,  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  but  merely  ex- 
press what  we  believe  to  be  true  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  Scholastic  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  for  December  ij'h,  is 
c^evoted  to  articles  and  poems  on  the  jubilee  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 


Subscribers  are  reminded  that  their  subscriptions  for  the  current 
year,  1887-8,  are  now  due.  L?t  them,  remit  at  once  to  the  TREA- 
SURER, Mr.  J.  S.  Johnston.  The  subscription  price  is  $2  ;  and 
$1.50  to  those  having  their  papers  delivered  at  the  ccllegef. 

The  Glee  Club  is  practising  hard  for  the  Conversazione,  and 
Mr.  Schuch  Is  bringing  his  choir  along  well.  We  shall  expect 
some  novelties  in  the  way  of  College  songs  at  the  Concert. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  iheir  regular  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  inst,  in  the  School  of  Science.  Mr.  E.  F.  Ball 
read  a  paper  on  Railroad  Surveying,  in  which  he  described  the 
common  practice  in  running  trial  lines  and  in  locating,  as  well  ns 
many  minor  points  and  short  methods  which  would  greatly  aid  the 
engineer  in  his  choice  of  a  route.  The  paper  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, '.he  whole  subject  being  gone  ovtr  m  a  very  cetailed  and 
thorough  manner,  and  the  di3cu>.s;on  which  followed  showtd  that 
the  members  appreciated  the  importan'.  e  of  the  subject.  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  w  is  mortars  and  cements,  and  was  opened  by 
.Mr.  ShiUinglaw.  The  leader  quoted  a  number  of  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  tests  t  >  be  applied  to  cements  and  mortar;,  and  also 
gave  the  results  of  a  number  of  expe.-imenis  by  European  and 
American  engineers  regardini?  the  proptr  proportioas  of  sand  and 
cement  for  mortar  raaking.  The  ensuing  discussion  was  general, 
and  of  a  very  practical  nature,  and  brojght  out  numerous  points 
with  regard  to  the  mixing  and  use  of  mortars,  cements,  and  con- 
cretes. 


the  college  v.  m.  c.  a.  at  lung  chow. 

Exiracts  from  a  letter  received  by  our  own  College  Associat  oa  ; 
Alter  greetings,  the  letter  goes  on  thus  :   "  Jvieeticgs  for  evan- 


gelistic work  were  held  every  fifth  night  (the  nearest  approach  that 
this  nation  have  to  our  weekly  division  of  time)  in  our  street 
chapel,  at  which  from  six  to  forty  persons  would  be  present.  These 
fellows  were  usually  present  each  night  as  workers.  Then  each 
Sabbath  evening  two  or  three  companies  of  three  men  each  would 
go  out  into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Lung  Chow,  to  preach  and  dis- 
tribute leaflets  and  tracts.  Alternate  Saturday  afternoons,  a  few 
men  usually  want  out  to  sell  books  and  preach.  A  number  of 
sciopticon  exhibitions,  with  a  predominence  of  scripture  pictures, 
were  given,  and  highly  appreciated.  The  explanations  were  given 
by  mem.bers  of  the  Association.  On  Uhe  Sabbath,  a  committee 
entertained  outsiders  who  could  be  induced  to  stay  till  the  after- 
noon Sabbath-school.  Much  earnest  Christian  'work  was  done  in 
this  way.  The  devotional  and  praise  meetings  on  Sabbath  even- 
ings have  been  valuable  for  the  Church,  but  outsiders  rarely  come. 
The  Bible  studies  of  Friday  evening,  and  the  monthly  meeting  for 
the  discussion  of  methods,  have  been  quite  novel  to  them,  and 
helpful  also,  I  think.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  year  has  shown 
that  in  union  there  is  strength  as  well  as  joy.  And  they  feel,  too, 
that  in  entering  into  this  Association  they  are  securing  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  students  of  America.  ...  A  member  of  the 
Jesus  sect  is  in  the  same  repute  here  that  the  Nazarenes  were 
among  the  Jews,  or  the  Christians  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  first 
century.  Reviling  and  ostracism,  or  simple  disdain,  are  what  our 
young  men  must  always  be  ready  to  face.  And  they  do  face  it  too. 
Less  than  a  month  ago,  for  instance,  one  of  our  number,  whose 
lungs  have  always  been  delicate,  was  out  preaching  a  few  miles 
away.  He  talked  beyond  his  strength,  and  that  night  he  had 
severe  hemorrhage.  No  one  would  lift  a  finger  to  help  him  get 
any  food  the  next  day,  nor  could  he  buy  any  medicine.  He 
managed  to  prepare  a  little  rice,  and,  feeling  a  little  strengthened, 
he  resolved  to  walk  back  here.  But  he  could  hire  no  cart  or 
donkey,  and  the  poor  fellow  tried  to  walk  home  the  seven  miles. 
He  finally  managed,  by  creeping  on  all  fours  and  by  walking,  to 
reach  us,  but  the  exertion  was  so  great  that  he  has  had  a  number 
of  hemorrhages  since,  and  the  doctor  says  that  he  cannot  expect 
him  to  recover.  Had  he  not  been  a  Jesus  sect  man  he  could  have 
hired  a  conveyance.  In  a  sense,  he  is  our  Association's  first 
martyr.  Many  years  ago  this  man  was,  as  a  child,  brought  around 
to  beg,  and  to  awaken  pity,  as  is  common  here  with  beggars,  he 
was  in  the  winter  lime  kept  almost  naked,  so  as  to  keep  him  crying. 
One  of  the  missionaries  took  pity  on  him  and  he  received  a  good 
education  in  our  school,  and  was  very  useful  to  us,  and  became  a 
truly  consecrated  Christian.  As  yet,  cant,  as  it  is  seen  in  America, 
is  an  unknown  thing  in  China,  though,  of  course,  there  are  so- 
called  Christians  who  are  not  so  at  heart. 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  heathen  population.  Our  prov- 
ince of  Chihi  has  nearly  28,000,000  inhabitants,  and  to  preach  to 
them  the  Word  of  Life  some  40  male  missionaries  and  about  60 
native  helpers.  '  What  aie  these  among  so  many  ?'  This  plain  is 
teeming  with  men  and  women.  I  suppose  with  this  city  of  70,000 
people,  and  its  numerous  villages,  our  students  could  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles,  reach  300,000  people.  These  country  people, 
for  fear  of  thieves,  live  in  compact^  villages  instead  of  scattered 
farm-houses,  from  whence  they  go  forth  to  sow  and  reap.  Then, 
ths  Chinese  are  obliged  to  rest  a  little  every  day,  as  they  have  no 
Sabbath  ;  sr,  at  their  resting  times  a  large  group  of  hearers  can  be 
found.  Whea  a  foreigner  goes  out  to  the  villages  he  is  shown  the 
greatest  respect  in  most  cases,  provided  he  is  courteous.  There  is 
far  less  cf  real  danger  here  in  doing  religious  work  than  in  some  of 
the  Wards  of  Toronto,  and  a  vastly  better  reception  is  accorded 
the  Gospel  message  if  it  comes  from  a  foreigner  who  speaks  the 
language  well,  than  at  home. 

(Speakir  g  of  Pekin).  A  large  part  of  the  population  is  of  the 
Mandarin  class,  who  receive  a  government  stipend  sufficient  to 
meet  their  nted.  So  it  is  a  city  (I  speak  now  oif  the  Tartar  city, 
where  all  the  missions  are,  and  not  of  the  Chinese  city,)  of  idle 
lounger;,  who,  while  they  have  the  lime  to  listen  to  preaching,  have 
not  the  sturdy  manliness  of  the  working  Chinese,  and  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Gospel.  When  even  in 
the  church  they  are  not  a  very  aggressive  class  of  Christians. 

After  touching  on  the  work  of  the  different  missions  in  Pekin, 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  China  inland  missionaries,  and  then  adds : 
I  hope  many  of  the  men  in  your  University  will  be  comirg  out 
here  to  work  with  them  or  with  Boards  of  America.  The  field  is 
large  ;  it  is  virgin  soil ;  it  needs  a  round  10,000  rhen  at  least  to  do 
as  effective  work  as  is  being  done  for  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
India.  I  think  I  am  not  partial  to  my  own  field  when  I  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Japan,  there  is  no  field  so  ready  as  China  ; 
and  she  is  well  worth  giving  her  life  for,  I  assure  you.  A  climate 
as  healthful  as  any  in  America,  with  superb,  cloudless  winterf, 
will  be  your  lot  iu  North  China.  Of  course  the  language  is 
hard,  but  you  University  men  aie  just  made  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  any  man  of  you  who  will  continue  for  four  years  the  kind  of 
faithful  work  you  have  been  doing  the  past  four  years,  will  be  able 
to  preach  with  fluency,  and,  with  your  teacher's  help,  compose 
books  which  can  be  read  by  millions.    Come  !  !  ! 

Again,  in  the  name  of  our  Association,  wishing  you  grace,  mercy 
and  peace,  and  hoping  that  we  may  occasionally  hear  from  you, 
I  am,  yours  fraternally, 

H.  P.  Beach. 
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G.  F.  Cane,  B.A.  '84,  has"  gone   into  partnership  -vith  J.  A, 
McAndrew,  B.A.,  and  M.P.P.  for  Renfrew. 

The  Evening  Telegram  has  got  an  admirable  trio  c  /  Varsity 
boys  on  its  reportorial  staff,  to  vrit :  —J.  A.  Garvin,  B.A_.  ;  W.  J. 
Healy,  and  W."  T.  White. 

The  first  edition  (2,000  copies)  ^of  the  Song  Book,  both  cloth 
and  paper,  has  been  exhausted.  The  publishers  are  busy  with  the 
preparation  of  a  second  edition  of  1,000. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  entertains  students  from  Qaeen's,  M;Gill,  and 
other  colleges  next  Thursday,  the  2nd  at  5  o'clock.  It  should  be 
well  attended.    The  ladies'  auxiliary  provides  tea. 

Hon.  John.  MacDonald  addressed  the  meeling  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
on  Thursday.  A  large  audience  listened  to  an  excellent,  address, 
inculcating  rnanhness,  concentration  and  decision. 

In  Dixon's  window  there  have  lately  been  exhibited  photographs 
of  the  Varsity  Baseball  Club,  the  Association  Football  Champions, 
and  the  Union  Dinner  Committee — thi  last  being  a  most  ambitious 
and  successful  group. 

The  Rugby  Football  Club,  now  owiers  of  the  Kerr  C  ip,  which 
they  have  won  three  times  in  succession,  propose  10  placi  it  in  the 
custody  of  the  Athletic  Association  wLea  it  is  formed  aiiT  the  new 
nsw  gymnasium  built. 

A.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  '83,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Resident 
Masters  at  Upper  Canada  College.  Mr.  T.  H.  Rogers,  B.A.,  '87, 
has  been  also  added  to  the  staff,  now  made  up  largely  of  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  graduates. 

Commercial  Union  was  discussed  by  the  Literary  Society  last 
night.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Sperling  and  J.  S.  Johnston  led  ti>e  debate 
on  the  affimative  and  negative  sides  respectively.  A  fuli  report  of 
the  meeting  will  appear  next  week. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Nesbitt,  B.A.,  '87,  lectured  on  Tuesday  night  last,  in 
Grace  Chuich  school-room,  on  the  subject  of  the  "Economy  of 
Food."  The  lecture  was  in  connection  with  the  recently-estab- 
lished medical  mission  of  that  church. - 

Amongst  those  who  have  recently  passed  their  First  Intermedi- , 
ate  Examination  are  the  following  Toronto  University  men  :— J.  B. 
Holder-,  A.  J.  Armstrong,  G.  A.  Cameron,  A.  H.  O'Brien,  F.  W. 
Maclean,  A  D.  Crooks  and  A.  Elliott. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt,  M.  A.,  F.C.S  ,  chemist  of  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  recentiy  reported  on  the  Ottawa  city  water, 
condemiiing  its  ase  is  a  beverage,  owing  to  its  great  impurity  and 
the  presence  of  decayed  organic  matter  therein. 

The  Natui'al  Science  Association  has,  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
resolution,  stated  its  determination  not  to  take  any  part,  officially, 
in  the  conversazione  this  year.  The  reason  given  is-  that  the 
General  Committee  ignored  the  Science  Association. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Politiral  Science  Club,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Me.-srj.  Hull  and  McKay  gave  a  joint  paper  on  the  wage 
theory,  dialing  chiefly  with  Henry  G-orge's  objection  to  the  wage 
fund.  The  next  meedng  will  be  in  th  s  Canadian  Instituii  on  Feb- 
ruary 4ih. 

F.  McLeay,  '88,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Literar;  Institute 
at  Woodstock  as  Modern  Language  Master.  Mr.  McLeay  has 
had,  in  consequence,  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Club.  Messrs  F.J.  S'.een  and  J.  P.  Hubbard  wiil  contest 
the  constituency  next  Monday. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Club,  or  Monday 
last,  Honorary  President  John  Squair,  M.A.,  occupied  ;he  chair. 
After  routine  business,  Mr.  J.  O.  Miller  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "  Wall  W^hilman."  This  was  followed  by  an  essay  oa 
"  Rider  Haggard,"  which  Mr.  F.  J.  Steen  contributed. 

It  is  whispered  in  the  corridors  that  there  is  every  piospect  of 
the  immediate  formation  of  an  Anti-Hazing  Society.  Tins  society, 
on  its  inauguration,  should  issue  a  "Symposium  on  HRzin;  "  in  pam- 
phlet form,  made  up  of  the  letters  on  the  subject  which  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Varsity.  The  editors  will  cheerfully  give  some  un- 
published MSS  on  this  topic  to  the  new  society. 

The  Varsity  regrets  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  O,  Honsb'rger,  '89, 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  cc  Hege  course  far  a  ti.ne,  owing 
to  his  suffaring  fronx  a  cataract  on  his  e>es.    The  Glee  Club  is 


thus  deprived  of  a  most  efficient  member  and  secretary.  The 
Varsity  trusts  the  affliction  may  be  but  temporary  and  that  Mr. 
Honsberger  may  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  classes. 

Robert  Balmer,  B.A.,  '83,  late  Modern  Language  iriaster  at 
Kingston,  leaves  shortly  for  Buenos  Ayres  to  accept  an  educa- 
cational  position  in  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is 
said  his  sister,  Miss  Eliza  ]3almer,  B.A.,  '86,  will  accompany  him. 
Ontario  will  thus  lose  two  excellent  teachers,  who  will  be  sure  to 
make  their  mark  in  their  new  and  far-away  home.  The  Varsity 
wishes  them  the  best  of  good  luck. 

The  Conversazione  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  loth  of 
February  next.  Ttie  Varsity  is  sorry  to  hear  that,  although  a 
committee  "  faced  the  music  "  this  year,  they  were  not  able  to  secure 
permission  to  have  a  dance  in  Convocation  Hail  after  the  concert. 
Trinity  conversazione  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  February, 
and  those  fortunate  enough  to  secure  invitations  v/ill  doubtless  b"; 
able  to  indulge  their  dancing  proclivities  to  the  fullest  extent. 
There  is  some  talk  of  a  ball  in  Residence  on  conversazione  night. 

The  Glee  Club  has  been  besieged  with  requests  to  sing  at  con- 
certs in  the  city  during  this  and  next  month.  Owing  to  the  near 
aj.  proach  of  the  conversazione  and  the  extra  practices  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  concert  thereat,  the  club  has  had  to  refuse  all 
requests  to  appear  in  public.  The  Club  has  sung  already  this 
month  at  the  Asylum  and  St.  Stephen's.  Invitations  have  been 
received  to  sing  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  George's 
Church,  St.  Olave's  (Windermere,)  the  Carleton  street  Methodist 
Church,  Wycliffa-Knox  intercollegiate  debate,  the  Liberal-Con- 
servative union  debate  and  several  other  places. 


Photos  of  the  dinner  committee,  the  officers  of  the  Modern 
Language  Club  and  the  football  team  adorn  Dixon's  window. 


PROFESSOR  WANTED. 

WANTED — in  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  the 
opening  of  the  University  Year  1888-9  October — a  Pro- 
fessor OF  Political  Science.  His  special  sub-depart- 
ment w^ould  be  Political  Economy,  Comparative  Poli- 
tics, History  and  International  Law.  Salary  $2,500 
per  annum. 

Address, 

GEO.  W.  ROSS, 
Minister  of  Education  (Ontario), 

■  Toronto. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
0''  Toronto^  and  'will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  'reports  of  all 
meetitigs  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

In  the  Life  to  Come.    A.  E.  Wetherald. 
Three  to  One.    T.  M. 
From  Heine.    Henri.  Whither?   Bli:s  Carman. 

East  and  West    F.  VV.  P. 
Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Bdhemien. 

Topics  of  the  Hour. 
Canadians  at  Johns- Hopkins. 
University  of  Toronto  Song  Book. 
Literary  Notes. 

Communications. 
'■  College  Disturbances."  Mondamen. 

University  and  Coliege  News. 
Exchange  Notes.      College  News.     Y.  M.  C.  A.  News 

Di-Varsities 


TREBLE'S  Perlect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best,    53   KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Glpvep,  ymbreilas.  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs' ?incj  Handkerchiefs, 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
r,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


Prof.  Loisette's  Memory  Discovery. 

Prof.  Loisette's  new  system  of  memory  training, 
tnught  by  correspondeuce  at  2:!7  Fittb  Avenue,  New 
York,  seems  to  sniJply  a  general  want.  He  has  had 
two  classes  at  Yvlo  of  :201  each,  350  at  O'oerlin 
College,  300  at  Norwiob,  100  Columbia  law  studonts, 
400  at  Welleslsy  College,  and  400  at  Uniyersi'y  of 
Penn.,  &c.  Such  patronage  and  the  endorsement  of 
such  men  as  Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Buckley,  Prof.  Wo:.  K. 
Hai-per,  of  Yale,  &c.,  place  the  claim  of  Prof.  Loi- 
sette  upon  the  highest'grotmd. 


jgLLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


riiiters 


and 


Publisher: 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STEEET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TOBONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


If  YO\x  happen  to  see  a  telegraph  wire 
lying  on  the  ground,  you  wiH  find  it  a 
very  safe  thing  to  let  alone.  It  might  be 
loaded. 

The  merchant  who  doebu't  believe  in 
an  "ad  "  is  likely  to  knov/  a  /:ood  deal 
about  subtraction — from  his  bank  ac- 
count. 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  pari,  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dict'  inary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  lirst  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  coi  spicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  is  sufficient  to  jliow  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  ti  e  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  mo;  t  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  jud^'ment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  csrivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  tliree  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Exlract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  H(?iry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  BRYAHt  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Foronto. 


VARSITY^  BOOK. 

THE  VAKSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verst  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Vaksity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  onct, 

W.  PRENDEEGAfcT, 

Business  Manager, 
Pkice  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


.    H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respecifuliy  solicird, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


g^LOCUTION, 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  ThelCacadian  Elocutionist," 
TBACHEK  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTABIO  STBEKT,     -     .  TOKONTO. 


HTHE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 

■  ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Konein  House 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 
Ilazors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 

UNIVERSIT"yjF  TORONTO 

STUDESTS   I80MG  BOC: 


This  worlc  hfus  been  ccmp  led  by  a  Committee  of 
G-raduatrjs  and  Undergraau  tes  of  the  University 
of  Toioato,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  Fieltjctions  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  aU  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  viriety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  whicii 
are  many  original  and'valuable  numbers,  making  P 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  ha? ■^- 
somely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  pares 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  f;'i 
publishers . 

I-  S:IJ(CKLSMG  &;  SO  H 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Str 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

3vIEK<OS:JLJiTa?  T^ILOK-S  <&,  ROSE  M:.A.ICEiI5,S 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KUnG  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT — •' 


S.  R.  HANNA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide- 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Otd  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  ana  finished  i7t 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  &f 
Vicars. 


TOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
J  Importers, 
21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32.  34  Wellington  St. 

TOKONTO. 

And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 

J AFFRAY  &  RYAN,^ 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  Wines  and 
Liquors, 

 :  Labatt's   and  '  other   Ales.  :  

Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30  yrs.  old 


A  USELESS  UNDERTAKING. 

"  Frances. "  said  Grover  the  other  even- 
ing, "a  well-known  artist  ha-s  just  sent 
word  to  me  that  he  wishes  to  make  a 
model  of  me." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"Yes,  indeed;  what  do  you  think 
about  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  my  parf,  I  don't  think  it 
will  do  much  good.    He  might  give  you 
I  Turkish  baths  and  work  some  of  the 
flesh  oE  of  you  in  a  gymnasium,  but  as 
,  for  making  an  Adouis  or  an  Apollo  Bel- 
I  vedere  of  you,  I  don't  think  you  need  ever 
hope  for  it.    Yon  weren't  cut  out  on  the 
pattern  of  a  model,  Grover." 

And  the  President  only  sighed. — 
Christian  Obseruer. 


HE  DIDN  T  WAIT    FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  been  going  wrong 
of  late.  He  has  got  into  the  habit  of 
staying  out  very  late'_at  night. 

"Fergy,  dear,''-  began  his  wife  when 
hfe  came  home  to  dinner  the  other  even- 
ing, "  Christmas  will  soon  be  here." 

"Remarkable,"  ejaculated  Ferguson. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  want  ?  "  she 
continued,  without  heeding  the  scornful 
remark. 

"The  earth,  with  a  shawl  strap  to 
carry  it,  probably." 

"  No,  Fergy,  all  I  want  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  little  watches." 

"  A  watch  !  What  in  thunder  do  you 
want  a  watch  for  ?  ' 

"  So  that  I  won't  become  angry  with 
you,  Fergy,"  said  Mrs.  M:)ntgomery  as 
she  wound  her  arms  tenderly  about  his 
neck.  •'  Every  night  for  a  week  I  have 
heard  the  clock  strike  two  before  you 
came  home.  I  know  the  clock  can't  be 
right,  and  I  want  the  goug  removed.  If 
I  have  a  watch  we  won't  need  the  gong." 

Mr.  Montgomery  did  not  wait  for 
Christmas.  He  bought  the  watch  next 
day. — Minneapolis  Journal.  ^ 


UNIVERSITY  ATHLETICS 


T BRUCE 
118  Kin^  St.  VVes 

ART  'PHOTOGRAPHER. 

a; 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  ffost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connectec 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


The  authorities  of  the  University  intend 
giving  a  building  suitable  for  the  purposes  ol 
athletic  exercises,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensively  patronized  by  the  student.s.  At 
the  same  time  Trowern,  the  town  jeweller,  is 
preparing  a  new  book  of  designs  of  medals 
for  the  same  purposes.  He  has  also  every- 
thing in  the  jewellery  line  that  a  first-class 
manufacturing  house  requires. 
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E"WS  PAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishars'  closest  rates. 

McAINSir~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVEPE. 

ALt,  Latest  Models. 

Full  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rook  Bottom  Gash  Price'.  Englitih  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  ^13.  Sole  Oaaadiau  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREE/,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 


MORY 


DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificinl  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading, 

Eecommeuded  by  Makk  Twain,  RioHJiBn  Proo 
TOK,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P 
ByNjAMiw,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  Ktudeuts  -.  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  University  of  Fenn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, i),nd  three  large  clahses  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.  Profipootus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTS,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  6c  CO. 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market   quotations  from  New 
Yoik,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  PuWisliers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^OETHE.— Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  750. 

GOETHE.— Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knov/ledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.) — New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 

WILLIAMSON 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language,  $1.25. 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.)  -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books 

&  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO, 
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JL<D  XID  PHOSPHATE. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron^with  phosphoric  acid,  in  ^such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  ' 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  say^:  "  I  have  used  it  in  cases  ot  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 


Invigorating,   -   Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured' by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


BEWARE    OF  IITIITATIOlVS. 


Professiona.!  Oa,rcis. 


Legal 

Legal. 

Medical. 

TILAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
Jt>  tere,  &c.,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 

Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,         S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,               Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
C.  J.  Holman,                H.  Cassels, 
R.  S.  CasBels,                   Alex.  Mackenzie, 
H.  W.  Mickle.                 W.  H.  Blake 

"PVELAMEHE,  REE30R,   ENGLISH   &  ROS^ 
JU   Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consiimer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 

T.  D.  Delamere.                               H-  A.  Reesor. 
E.  Taylour  English.               C.  C.  Ross. 

/^^OYNE    &  MANN,   Ban-isters,    Solicitors,  &o 
\_y  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

James  H.  Coyne.                         Jehiel  Mann. 

jy    W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
M\i»        Conveyancer,  &c. 

JJR.  PETER  H.  BBYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 

Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 

TT'INGSFOBD,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
JcV.  tera,  Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 

B.  E.  EingBford.       E.Evans.       A.  0.  P.  BovUton. 

J^R.  W.  B.  NESBITT,  B  A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  McCAUL. 
Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 

Tt/TOSS,  HOYIiES  &  AYLESWOETH,  and  MOSS, 
ItJ.    BAKWICK  &  FRANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 

*              Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles                   Walter  Barwick, 
A.  B.  Ayleaworth                W.  J.  Franks, 
Douglas  Armour.  H.J.Wright. 

"1%/f  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
irX  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,      James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
John  Downey,             C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas.Langton,        C.  W.  Thompson. 

■mf  cCASTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Jjj.  BaiTisters,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,          B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  AdamB.Creelman, 
F.  W.  Harcourt,                     W.  H.  P  Clement, 
Wallace  N  esbitt.                   W.  B.  Raymond. 
W.  M.  Douglas 

McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
Money  to  Loan. 

■y^^   NATTRESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  Jiing. 

■^^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Babristeb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 

[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

■m/|ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 

COB.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 

Dental 

^  HASLITT 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

429^ YONGE  ST.,  CoBNEB  OF  ANNE  STREET. 

G.  S.  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR,  ETC. 

28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  STREET, 
Toronto. 

rpHOMAS  HENDERSON, 

SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduate  of  R.  C.  D.  S.) 

Office— 761  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
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(gTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 

Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm 
TORONTO. 

J^OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.) 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WlNDRtTM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watche?, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods.  . 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 


GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  yon  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FnrnisMsLgs. 

Bemember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

3i/i:oL^ii».2Li^isr'e, 

413  Tonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


Many  a  homely,  unattractive  girl  gets 
a  husband  on  account  of  her  pa  value. — 
Life. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
believe  in  a  future  state. — Washington 
Critic. 

Why  should  a  blockhead  be  promoted  ? 
Because  he  is  equal  to  any  post. — Christian 
Oracle. 


It  was  Seth  Green  who  discovered  that 
mullet  eggs  were  laid  in  a  roe. — New  Or- 
leans Picayune. 

They  raise  vegetable  tallow  in  Australia. 

There's  the  place  to  iaugn  and  grow  fat. — 
Texas  Siftings. 


Why  is  Blaine  like  a  grand  piano  ■* 
Give  it  up  ?  Because  he  is  neither  square 
nor  upright. — Eventing  Post. 

"  See  here,  waiter,  how  is  it  that  I  find 
a  trousers  button  in  this  salad?"  "  Dat 
am  a  part  of  de  dressin',  sah." — Life. 


Jones  (who  catches  his  pastor  out  fish- 
ing) :  "  Good-rnorning,  doctor  !  Are  you 
studying  theology  ? "  Minister:  "Yes,  Ich- 
thyology."— Burlington  ^ree  Prets, 


Miss  Waldo  (of  Boston):  "Have  you 
ever  read  Kant,  Mr.  Wabash?"  Mr. 
Wabash  (of  Chicago) :  "  Er — excuse  me, 
Miss  Waldo,  but  do  you  mean  'Don't?'  " 
— Neiv  York  Sun. 


"Paradise  Lost,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  was  sold  for  a  song,"  The  man  who 
bought  it  for  a  song  must  have  considered 
himself  badly  sold  when  he  tried  to  sing 
it. — Life. 


If  Dakota  will  agree  to  keep  its  weather 
at  home,  we  think  she  ought  to  come  in 
as  a  state,  or  even  two  states,  if  she  prefers 
it  that  way  ;  but  let  the  agreement  be  made 
in  writing. — Puck. 


The  Spectator  gives  as  a  good  example 
of  an  Irish  bull,  the  "  celebrated  remark 
of  the  man  who  asserted  that  the  state  of 
affairs  was  '  enough  to  make  a  man  commit 
suicide,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'  " 

Dobson  :  "  I've  just  heard  of  your  mar- 
riage, old  boy."  Hobson  (sadly):  "  Yes,  I 
was  married  three  months  ago,"  Dobson  : 
"  Well,  it  isn't  too  late  to  offer  congratula- 
tions, of  course."  Hobson  -.  "  A  little  late, 
Dobson,  a  little  late." — TheEpoeh. 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.)  ji-,' 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yon^  St 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
O"  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Special  ZJisoounts- 

COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  SPADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  W  i.<  fron'  University. 


E 


LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TYNDAIiL,  B.0.,| 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  class  linstniction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects. Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 


591  Broadway  N  Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 

Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  an" 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ca 
lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  caU  and 
examine. 

iS'More  than  40  years  estab 
lished  in  this  line  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  niake  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEVAR  &  GO-.  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET. 


-    440  Yoage  Street- 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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IN  THli  GREY  OF  THE  MOKNING. 

In  the  still,  grey  hour  tha  for  dawn  awaits, 
Eestless  and  sleepless  I  sit  and^think, 
While  vanish  the  street  lamps,  blink  by  blink. 

And  footfalls  echo  within  the  gates. 

A  haze  veils  the  city,  and  far  afield,  ^ 

Folding  the  lake  in  its  mantle  dim  ; 

Only  here  and  therewith  an  outline  dim, 
Familiar  landmarks  are  faint  revealed. 

Save  a  lambent  streak  in  the  eastern  bend 
Of  the  cold  grey  sky,  there  is  nought  to  show 
That  by  and  by  'twill  be  all  aglow, — 

Light,  colour,  warmth, — no  stint,  no  end. 

And  I  think  of  what  last  night  you  said 

As  we  sat  discussing  man's  future  state ; 

While  outside,  unheeded,  the  moon  rose  late, 
And  planets  declined  and  set  o'erhead. 

You  had  cast  o5  the  swaddling  clothes  of  creeds, 

You  had  swum  through  shallows,  nay  deeps,  of  doubt ; 
Through  ma;  es  of  thoughts  you  had  wandered  out 

Only  to  feel  more  the  spirit's  needs. 

Only  to  see,  with  a  hope  forlorn. 

Amid  the  dimness,  around,  above  ; 

Great  outlines  of  -lustice  and  Truth  and  Love 
Loom  large  in  the  grey  of  the  coming  morn  ; 

To  watch  the  old  lamps  go  blinking  out. 
That  had  served  full  well  in  the  passing  night, 
E'en  the  first  far  ray  of  a  greater  light 

Bid  quench  their  gleam  by  the  hand  of  doubt ; 

To  heur  the  cry,  "  'Tis  a  glow  from  Hell, 

This  dawn  you  welcome,— let  be !  let  be  ! 

The  old  li-ht  sufficeth  for  you  and  for  me, 
fio  we  eat,  drink,  sleep, — be  content— 'tis  well." 

Only  to  stand  now,  divested  quite 
Of  prejudice,  ready  to  follow  Truth, 
Where'er  she  beckons,  sans  fear,  sans  ruth, 

With  eyes  turned  toward  the  growing  light. 

Well.  -  I,  too,  dream  under  those  grey  skies 
Of  a  brighter  sun,  a  more  heavenly  blue, 
And  I  think  I  shall  see  them,  some  day,  with  you, 

But  not,  ah,  not,  with  these  mortal  eyes  1 

J.  K.  L. 


THE  LITER.'^RY  SOCIETY  AND  POLITICS. 

The  Literary  S  Dciety  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  practical  element  in 
the  University  life.  It  has  been  stated  before,  and  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  student  life  is  infinitely  higher  in  its  aims  than 
mere  book-reading.  The  book-worm  is  an  abstract  entity,  who,  In 
the  end  lands  up  with  short  sight  and  a  pair  of  premature  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose.  True  it  is,  that  books  contain  the  literature  of 
all  past  civilization,  and  as  geology  is  the  history  of  the  past  de- 
velopment of  the  earth,  so  literature  is  the  history  of  the  progres- 
sive part  of  the  human  race.  A  country  without  a  literature  is 
without  a  history.    When  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  beautiful 


and  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  a  race  of  Indians  upon  its  fer- 
tile banks.    Over  three  centuries  have  elapsed  and  their  vast 
dominion  has  shrunk  to  a  few  Indian  reserves.  The  heroic  struggle 
of  Pontiac  could  not  check  the  European  immigration  that  flowed 
over  their  country,  irresistibly  cruel,  slowly  sure.     Their  wig- 
wams, their  calumets,  their  tomahawks,  their  arrows,  are  to  be  seen 
only  in  the  museums  ;  their  strings  of  wampum  beads  are  a  litera- 
ture too  feeble  to  transmit  their  history.    Their  existence  is 
becoming  a  tradition,  and  very  soon  nothing  will  be  lefc  to  mark 
the  land  they  once  owned,  but  the  beautiful  names  of  some  of  our 
Canadian  cities.    It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  great 
province  and  the  centre  of  that  great  province  bear  the  Indian 
names  of  Oatario  and  Toronto  ;  also,  that  our  great  Confedera- 
tion and  its  capital  were  called  by  the  musical  names  of  Canada 
and  Ottawa.    It  is  at  the  same  time  a  matter  of  regret  that 
our  two  oldest  and  most  historic  cities,  Qaebec  and  Mont- 
real have  renounced  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  names 
of  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga.    In  our  great  North-west  many 
new  cities  will  spring  up  in  the  course  of  time,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  and]characteristic  than  that  these  should 
have  Indian  names.    It  was  a  great  mistake  that  our  vast  conti- 
nent was  not  called  Columbia,  and  it  will  be  great  neglect  if  we 
repeat  old  European  names  when  so  many  beautiful  Indian  names 
are  within  our  reach.    Within  the  last  centuries  and  in  our  own 
country,  the  Indians  have  ruled  and  vanished,  leaving  behind  them 
nothing  but  traditions  and  a  melancholy  fate,  which  shall  live  only 
as  an  inspiration  to  a  Canadian  school  of  poetry.    Thus,  then,  the 
ultimate  power  and  life  and  immortality  of  a  nation  lie  in  its  litera- 
ture.   If  it  possesses  no  literature  the  tides  of  true  life  have  never 
risen  to  its  shores.    We  read  books  because  they  contain  vanished 
life,  not  for  the  books  themselves.    We  observe  the  life  around  us 
and  so  reproduce  it  in  literature  which  shall  interpret  our  age  to 
our  posterity  as  truly  and  surely  as  the  literature  we  read  repro- 
duces the  lost  life  of  the  past  to  us.    We  read  the  past  to  under- 
stand the  present,  we  read  the  present  to  understand  the  future. 
The  two  great  expressions  of  national  life  are  literature  and  oratory. 
A  decided  want  of  these  shows  a  decided  want  of  national  thought 
and  feeling.   There  is  no  reason,  unless  apathy  and  little  interest 
in  their  country,  why  Canadian  students  should  not  direct  their 
pens  to  the  reproduction  of  the  life,  manners,  and  the  scenes  of 
nature  around  them  ;  no  reason  why,  in  their  endeavours  to  culti- 
vate the  art  of  speaking,  they  should  discuss  the  affairs  and  destiny 
of  every  other  nation  under  the  sun  but  their  own.    It  is  vain  to 
think  of  keeping  one's:  own  house  in  order  by  attending  to  the 
houses  of  others.   The  fact  is,  to  attend  to  one's  own  business 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  human  nature.  If 
subjects  are  wanted  for  discussion,  surely  none  can  be  more  in- 
teresting, instructive  and  beneficial  than  those  of  one's  own  coun- 
try.  To  speak  on  an  uninteresting  subject  is  to  lose  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  oratory,  to  speak  on  subjects  void  of  instruction 
or  practical  benefit  is  to  waste  time.    Who  thinks  of  stirring  the 
emotions  of  men  by  dwelling  on  inanimate  thoughts?    The  major- 
ity of  mankind  can  never  be  reached  by  abstractions,  but  by  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  all  time.   One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  national  ideas  is  patriotism  ;  without  this  there 
can  be  little  oratory.   All  the  greatest  oratory  of  the  past  has 
emanated  from  this  source  and  only  lives  for  us  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  great  and  lasting  sentiment  of  the  human  race. 
And  perhaps  the  noblest  oratorical  efforts  are  called  forth  in  that 
period  of  youth  and  vigour  when  the  nation,  animated  by  a  vigor- 
ous spirit  of  sacrifice,  is  building  up  a  great  destiny.    The  most 
melancholy  oratory  is  that  of  national  decline,  when  the  nation  has 
forgotten  its  earlier  inspiration  of  citizenship  and  is  lost  in  selfish- 
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ness.  We  have  arrived,  then,  at  the  greatest  era  of  our  history  as 
a  country,  when  it  is  the  duty  and  the  honourable  privilege  of  every 
Canadian  to  join  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  great  Dominion. 
It  is  a  great  task,  an  irrevocable  task.  As  we  lay  our  foundations 
so  shall  the  superstructure  appear.  A  nation  that  sacrifices  the 
interests  of  the  many  to  the  few,  must  expect  great  monopolies  and 
their  natural  reactions.  If  the  members  of  a  nation  do  not  rise  to 
their  natural  rights,  they  must  expect  tyranny  and  military  despot- 
ism if  it  is  a  monarchy  ;  and  if  it  is  a  democracy  they  must  suffer 
monopolies  and  misrule.  Only  when  these  latter  insidious  evils 
are  overcome  can  a  democracy  be  called  triumphant. 

To  have  the  right  to  vote  is  not  freedom  unless  the  voter  is 
enlightened,  otherwise  it  means  machinery  and  great  national 
defects.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  free, 
but  no  country  can  be  free  whose  members  are  not  leavened  by 
education  in  its  true  sense,  for  education  is  the  only  sound  basis 
for  democracy.  A  nation  that  taxes  education,  the  books  that 
convey  to  us  foreign  thought,  is  untrue  to  democracy  ;  it  simply 
means  encouragement  of  ignorance.  That  artificial  restrictions 
of  trade  can  create  wealth  is  a  long-lived  superstition.  Taxes  can 
furnish  a  revenue,  and,  within  that  revenue,  can  keep  alive  our 
industries,  which  would  naturally  grow  but  for  American  protected 
competition.  Natural  growth  in  manufactures  is  the  best  growth, 
but  when  this  natural  growth  is  jeopardized  by  an  unnaturally  cre- 
ated American  competition  to  the  south,  there  is  no  resource  for  us 
to  keep  alive  our  industries,  but  to  shut  out,  to  some  extent,  that 
unnatural  competition  so  long  as  it  remains  unnatural.  To  tax 
the  peopls  beyond  the  needed  revenue,  and  thus  create  surpluses, 
is  to  lessen  the  national  prosperity  :  for  in  a  new  country  the 
national  debt  largely  represents  its  fund  of  development.  By  pay- 
ing that  off,  we  take  from  the  country  its  only  means  of  develop- 
ment. A  protection  that  produces  surpluses  hinders  the  country's 
development,  for  they  can  only  be  used  as  a  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  a  national  development 
fund.  The  less  a  government  is  forced  to  do  for  its  citizens,  the 
more  they  will  do  for  themselves,  and  the  better  it  will  be  done. 
To  lean  on  something  outside  oneself  smacks  of  the  swaddling 
clothes.  The  reasonable  citizen  asks  from  his  government  an 
economic  protection  of  his  national  rights  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  economic  development  of  his  country,  and  is  willing  to  be  taxed 
to  that  extent  and  no  more.  Beyond  that,  treasury  surpluses  indicate 
individual  carelessness  and  negligence  in  a  willingness  to  give  over 
their  capital  into  the  hands  of  deputies,  who  are  less  interested  in 
investing  it  in  the  most  productive  way,  and  who  are  more  likely 
to  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  selfish  gains.  Taxes  cannot  pro- 
duce wealth,  they  are  simply  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
make  the  wealth,  and  these  three  great  classes  are  the  owners  of 
the  land,  the  labourers  and  the  capitalists.  Capital  is  the  produce 
resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  land  by  labour.  Afterwards, 
capital  becomes  differentiated  into  two  great  classes,  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  and  capital  employed  in  manufactures. 
Agriculture  precedes  manufactures,  and  is  the  demand  for  them. 
Nothing  shows  this  so  plainly  as  a  failure  in  harvest,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  depressing  to  trade.  To  discourage  agricul- 
ture by  drawing  off  its  capital  into  unnaturally  formed  channels 
of  trade,  is  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  trade.  To  hinder  the 
growth  of  agriculture  is  to  hinder  the  growth  of  manufacture,  to 
lessen  agricultural  products  is  to  lessen  the  exchange  for  manu- 
factures. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  cities  are  growing  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  population.  The  fiscal  policy  should  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  natural  relations  of  land,  labour  and  capital.  A 
tariff  is  a  national  necessity,  and  should  weigh  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  the  labourer  and  the  farmer.  The  great  advantage 
we  possess,  and  which  is  the  true  secret  of  the  success  of  demo- 
cracy, despite  its  great  attendant  evils,  lies  in  the  comparative 
equalization  of  ownership  by  the  majority  of  the  land  and  the 
means  of  living.  The  Continent  of  America  has  had  the  good 
fortune  never  to  have  inherited  the  feudalism  and  centralization  of 
European  politics.  But  if  we  neglect  this  great  fundamental  fact 
of  prosperity,  as  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  we  shall  have 
to  face  the  evils  of  feudalism  without  any  of  its  advantage.  If  we 
unreasonably  tax  the  many  for  the  few,  we  shall  find  ourselves 


at  the  mercy  of  a  plutocracy,  lacking  the  great  elements  of  honour 
and  culture  which  aristocracy  possess.     By  high  taxation  the 
United  States  have  fostered  great  monopolies,  have  increased  the 
cost  of  living  to  consumers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  labourers 
and  farmers — and  what  are  the  fruits  to-day  ?    Great  labour  reac- 
tions, strikes,  organizations,  the  doctrines  of  anarchy,  and,  in  1887, 
the  Pension  Bill !    Our  Canadian  Tariff  is  a  necessity,  for  by  it 
only  can  we  meet  the  obligations  we  have  incurred  in  developing 
the  resources  of  our  country.     Great  railways  have  been  built 
opening  up  our  vast  [possibilities  to  settlement,  and  to  bind  the 
great  provinces  of  confederation  together.    The  older  and  more 
populous  provinces  have  bound  themselves  to  a  great  debt  for  the 
national  sentiment  of  confederation.    The  great  question  now  is, 
will  those  younger  provinces  make  an  equal  sacrifice  in  return  for 
that  great  idea  of  confederation  ?   Tne  principles  of  free  trade  are 
sound  in  the  assumption  that  allnations  are  pledged  to  its  principles, 
but  all  nations  are  not.and  especially  in  Canada  must  tariff  taxes  bear 
a  relation  to  those  of  the  United  States.  How  can  unprotected  man- 
ufacturers compete  with  protected  m|nufacturers  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  America  when  railway  competition  is  becoming  so  great  ? 
Cease  to  protect  American  manufacturers  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting Canadian  manufacturers  largely  ceases ;  in  other  words, 
free  trade  in  Canada  means  free  trade  in  America.    Supposing  the 
States  to  throw  off  their  high  duties  to-morrow  we  should  not  be 
in  a  position  to  do  the  same,  for,  as  stated  before,  we  have  incurred 
the  payment  of  interest  on  our  national  debt — which  is  largely  the 
fund  of  our  development ;  but  the  States  will  only  do  this  by 
degrees,  and  with  an  increased  expansion  of  our  trade,  bearing 
with  it  an  increase  of  revenue,  our  taxes  may  be  approximated  to 
theirs.    Protection  within  the  revenue  as  long  as  necessary,  but  no 
protection  that  makes  surpluses,  for  these  mean  decrease  of  our 
national  development  fund.    Continental  free  trade  is  a  misnomer 
— it  is  really  continental  protection.    Commercial  union  with  the 
States  at  present  means  commercial  disunion  with  the  Empire.  It 
is  more  than  a  commercial  question,  it  is  a  constitutional  question. 
It  means  one  step  nearer  annexation,  and  one  step  further  from  the 
Empire.   The  last  step  would  come  with  the  discontent  of  direct 
taxation.    To  have  our  trade  regulated  from  Washington  against 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  favour  of  the  Americans  is  to  ask  the 
protection  and  prestige  of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adopt  a  commercial  policy  which  shall  aggrandize  a  foreign 
nation  and  injure  the  trade  of  the  Empire.     To  discriminate 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  equally  is  a  different 
thing  from  discriminating  against  Great  Britain  and  not  against 
the  United  States.   The  only  consistent,  honourable  and  logical 
position  of  such  Americanophiles  would  be  to  ask  the  protection  of 
the  American  Republic  ;  for  it  is  both  selfish  and  irrational  to  ask 
the  prestige  of  the  mother  country  .when  you  deliberately  refuse 
her  the  natural  benefits  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 
When  we  shall  consider  her  interests  more  foreign  to  us  than  those 
of  a  foreign  nation,  will  she  not  justly  and  naturally  be  inclined  to 
leave  the  responsibilities  to  those  who  reap  the  benefits     The  only 
hope  for  our  future   as  a  nation  is  in  continued  adhesion 
to    our    present    constitution.     Until    the    provinces  are 
thoroughly  united  into  a  national  union,  our  present  constitu- 
tion is  beneficial  and  necessary.    Out  of  the  Empire  and  with  in- 
sufficient cohesion  of  the  provinces,  the  only  destiny  for  us  is  An- 
nexation.   Of  the  three  possibilities  of  Canada,  Independence  is 
the  most  practicable.    Imperial  Federation,  if  it  is  chimerical,  is 
no  more  chimerical  than  Annexation.    For  he  must  indeed  be  a 
democratical  enthusiast  who  cannot  see  the  weakness  of  Congress, 
and  who  would  entrust  the  interest  of  a  vast  country  to  a  larger 
centralized  Congress  whose  interests  are  now  sufficiently  various 
and  distant. 

There  are  many  great  nations  in  Europe,  and  there  is  room  for 
at  least  two  great  nations  on  this  Continent.  We  have  a  great 
country,  countless  acres  of  land,  great  mineral  wealth,  splendid  faci- 
lities for  commerce,  but  without  a  good  class  of  citizens  these  are 
only  possibilities.  Not  the  quantity  of  population  so  much  as  the 
quality,  is  needed.  The  greatest  era  in  English  history,  the  Eli- 
zabethan period,  was  the  work  of  about  three  millions  of  people. 
The  greatest  era  of  the  United  States  had  its  birth  amongst  about 
the  same  number  of  people. 
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Great  men  make  countries;  great  men  preserve  countries.  Wash- 
ington made  the  Great  Republic  ;  Lincoln  and  Grant  preserved 
the  Union.  Partizans  ucmake  countries.  What  a  mistake  the 
States  would  have  made  to  have  surrendered  up  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Great  West.  They  have  outgrown  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion. And  we  will  make  as  fatal  a  mistake  as  that  would  have 
been  if  we  are  untrue  to  the  great  principle  of  Confederation.  The 
American  Constitution  almost  failed  of  being  realized.  Ours  is  a 
splendid  fact  inherited  from  our  fathers.  Let  us  adhere  to  it,  it  is 
the  promise  of  a  magnificent  future,  which  the  progress  of  the 
States  justifies.  Our  National  University  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  but  it  should  inculcate  a  respect  for,  and  knowledge  of  our 
Constitution.  It  is  childish  to  say  that  we  should  be  as  great  and 
populous  as  the  United  States.  There  were  many  difficulties 
which  turned  the  immigration  southwards.  These  difficulties 
have  been  largely  overcome.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
our  country  lies  easily  accessible  to  colonization.  We  are 
entering  on  our  era  of  national  expansion.  If  we  grow 
more  slowly  than  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  a 
better  assimilation,  a  stronger  consolidation,  a  truer  nationality. 
Dollars  and  cents  are  not  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  A  nation  that 
takes  wealth  as  an  ideal  is  no  more  excusable  than  an  individual. 
The  highest  expression  of  nationality  is  its  poetry,  and  in  a  true 
manhood  it  is  bound  to  win  in  the  struggle  with  the  pocket-book 
Take  care  of  the  citizen  and  the  state  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Every  province  must  work  out  its  own  regeneration  and,  in  a  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  the  great  confederation.  To  us  who  are  Canadians  by 
birth  and  aflfection,  it  is  the  germ  of  our  nationality,  and  without  a 
nationality  we  would  lose  one  of  the  greatest  motives  of  develop- 
ment. We  are  a  party  that  is  ever  growing  and  ever  spreading 
over  our  great  North-West,  and  that  is  bound  to  knit  all  the  great 
provinces  together.  Our  spirit,  our  sympathy,  our  individuality,  our 
love  of  country  must  prevail.  What  is  built  slowly  and  surely 
endures.  Our  hope  is  not  in  vain  glory,  in  boastful  flattery,  in 
selfishness,  it  is  rather  in  simplicity,  strength,  energy,  patience. 
Our  fathers  chose  the  rougher  road  to  be  Canadians,  and  shall  we 
desert  the  smoother  nad  ?  We  have  a  great  inheritance.  Our 
development  is  simply  a  rratter  of  patience,  energy  and  universal 
sacrifice.  Phillips  Stewart. 

A  FKAGMENT. 

Must  not  Time's  win^^s  be  weary  ? 

Speediii.n  so  uoiselessly  on,  evei-  on, 

Flyinfi  thus  swiftly,  unheeding. 
Eyes  that  shine  now,  become  eyes  that  then  slioue, 
All  that  is  now,  becomes  that,  lont^  since  noue. 

Wiugs  that  are  dark,  Lere,  in  shadow, 

Cham;e  there,  to  gold,  in  an  iutinite  light : 
Men  count  these  waves  of  her  pinions. 
Calling  each  beat  of  her  wini;s,  day  and  night. 
Rushing  with  her,  till  they  fall,  in  litr  flight. 

When  shall  this  journey  be  ended  ? 

When  sliall  life's  rayst'ry  be  unveiled  and  t!ed  ? 

With  the  last  death-stricken  flutter. 
With  the  flrst  droop  of  her  heaven-poised  head. 
When  in  Eternity's  arms,  Time  lies  dead. 

E.  A.  D. 


INTELLECTUAL  DESPOTISM. 

One  of  the  most  popular  political  fallacies,  not  alone  of 
our  own  day,  but  peculiar  to  the  non  autocratic  nations  of 
all  ages,  whether  considered  by  their  upholders  and  sub- 
jects as  nominal,  virtual  or  both,  is  the  trite  but  truthless 
phrase  :  "  The  people  rule." 

Certain  it  is  that  in  commonwealths,  and  limited  mon- 
archies the  people  elect  the  main  political  body,  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Assembly,  Congress,  by  whatever  title  that 
body  be  designated  ;  but,  in  any  case,  is  the  election  one 
of  free-will,  untrammelled  by  any  nefarious  influences  ? 
Most  emphatically,  no.  In  our  own  country,  as  in  every 
other  that  is  at  all  similarly  governed,  it  is  the  politicians  in 
power  who  rule. 


When  the  Prime  Minister  is  a  man  pre-eminent  in 
dominion  over  men,  enabled  by  his  personal  magnetism 
or  other  occult  authority  to  sway  and  bend  his  colleagues  at 
his  will,  behold  a  despotism.  When  the  Premier  is  not 
such  a  man,  when  he  is  not  possessed  of  any  distinctive 
personality  which,  might  raise  him  above  the  mean  of  the 
men  who  are  his  said  subordinates  in  the  Cabinet,  we 
have  an  oligarchy. 

Power  pretendledy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  many ;  but 
who  are  the  real  manipulators  of  the  coveted  treasure  ? 
The  predominant  political  few.  By  their  eloquence,  by 
their  affability,  by  their  personal  attraction,  by  their 
bribes  ;  in  short,  by  their  cunning  cultivation  of  popularity 
by  any  and  by  every  means,  they  toss  the  feather-fiickle 
masses  whichever  way  the  wind  of  their  own  especial  for- 
tune blows. 

Words  and  wealth  are  the  sinews  of  political  warfare. 
These  weapons  of  conviction  and  purchase  are  all-power- 
ful in  skilful  hands.  The  man  who  will  not  use  them  will 
not  rule,  in  our  present  state  of  civilization.  This  is  evi- 
denced in  Canada.  The  ex-leader  of  the  Opposition  would 
not  adopt  and  employ  the  methods  of  his  tactician  adver- 
sary, and  he  accordingly  failed  of  success- 

But  this  is  not  saying  that  the  people  should  rule.  "  The 
people,"  as  we  ordinarily  understand  the  term,  denotes 
the  lower  classes,  which  are  necessary  to  all  well-founded 
constitutions,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  pillar  upon  which 
every  state  rests.  Now,  though  this  function  which  they 
exercise  is  essentially  and  assuredly  important  and  noble, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  give  them  the  prerogative 
of  government.  Should  the  foot  rule  the  head,  or  the 
hand  the  heart  ?  Should  the  body  sway  the  indwelling 
soul  ?  Should  the  unlearned  and  unthinking  majority 
dominate  the  intelligent  and  educated  minority  ? 

Despotism  of  superiority  of  wisdom  is  a  natural  and 
universal  law.  To  cite  the  highest  example  within  the 
reach  of  human  comprehension,  man's  idea  of  the  ruling 
force  of  the  universe,  be  it  personal  or  casual,  is  despotic. 
It  is  alone  (in  man's  conception),  all-ordering  while  all- 
pervading.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  force  which 
controls  the  whole  of  the  existent  world  ?  According  to 
the  conception  of  the  generality  of  intelligent  men  it  is  a 
dominant  mind,  reigning  by  virtue  of  its  supreme  wisdom. 
Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  loftiest  rule  we  can  imagine, 
an  intellectual  despotism.  Descending  to  the  other  extreme, 
wherever  we  find  signs  of  organization  among  the  animals, 
they  are  always  in  a  despotic  form.  Among  gregarious 
birds  and  beasts,  in  their  migratory  and  predatory  excur- 
sions, there  is  usually  a  chosen  leader  selected  from  the 
herd  or  flock  for  his  recognized  superior  sagacity.  Man 
alone  deviates  from  this  general  law.  Human  despots 
reign  not  always  by  virtue  of  their  wisdom  and  generous 
love  for  their  people. 

Patriotism  and  wisdom  are  the  true  qualifications  for  a 
ruler.  The  man  who  is  possessed,  in  the  highest  relative 
degree,  alike  of  this  sublime  passion,  and  of  this  sublime 
quality  is  alone  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  his  nation.  His 
wisdom  will  enable  him  to  foresee  what  is  best  for  his 
country;  his  patriotism  will  render  him  zealous  to  carry 
it  into  execution. 

A  modern  novelist  puts  the  question  of  suffrage  strongly : 
"  Liberty  given  to  the  selfish  and  grovelling  mob  to  gov- 
ern the  select  body  of  thinkers,  is  an  oppression  and  a 
tyranny.  It  is  a  mistake  altogether,  and  operates  to  the 
disadvantage  and  degradation  of  society.  We  might  as 
well  permit  the  votes  of  children  in  the  nursery  to  be  given 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  govern  them  for  their 
good,  as  to  give  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  statesmen 
and  legislators  who  are  to  govern  a  great  nation,  to  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  have  not  an 
idea  in  their  heads  unconnected  with  their  vulgarest  phy- 
sical necessities."  But  how,  then,  shall  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  to  rule  and  the  determination  of  qualification  be 
accomplished  ?  Popular  education  is,  we  think,  the  pri- 
mary remedy.  When  knowledge  shall  have  become 
more  generally  diffused,  the  privilege  of  election  will  be 
justly  general,  and,  the  people  being  hoodwinked  no  more 
by  demagogic  flattery,  perfect  government  will  be  no 
longer  a  mere  Utopian  dream,  but  an  attainable  and  wel- 
come reality.  Frederick  Davidson. 
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THE  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  POLITICAL.  ECONOMY. 
A  reference  to  our  advertising  columns  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  long-wished-for  chair  in  Political  Economy  is  to  be  established 
and  filled  almost  immediately.  A  few  words,  therefore,  as  to  the 
peculiar  importance  of  the  new  Professorship  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  man  required  for  it  will  not,  we  persume,  be  out  of 
place.  First,  as  regards  the  position  :  It  is  almost  sure  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  certainly  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  subjects  of  economics  has 
rapidly  come  to  the  front  as  a  department  of  modern  study,  and  a 
grounding  in  its  principles  is  now  looked  upon  as  essential  to  a 
liberal  education.  In  a  young  and  democratic  country  like  ours — 
for  after  all  we  are  democratic  in  spirit — it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Political  Economy  should  be  understood, 
and  that  they  should  be  scientifically  and  systematically  taught  in 
our  universities.  Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  particularly 
necessary  in  this  country,  where  the  whole  national  fabric  is  built 
up,  and  is  dependent  upon,  commercial  success,  which  means  a 
right  understanding  of  economics.  Now,  as  to  theman  :  It  is  here 
that  the  authorities  will  find  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  the  sincere 
wish,  we  are  sure,  of  every  friend  of  the  University,  that  the 
Government  will  exercise  its  wisest  discretion  and  most  careful 
discrimination  in  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  to  this  most 
important  position.  We  might  almost  say  that  the  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  unless  he  be  a  parrot,  or  a  mere  retailer  of 
other  men's  views,  will  give  a  character,  for  good  or  ill,  to  the 
Provincial  University  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be  given  to  it,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  by  the  occupant  of  any  other  Chair.  No  other 
branch  of  study  is  so  closely  connected  with  politics,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  different  trade  theories  have,  in  Canada,  divided  poli- 
tical parties  for  a  long  time  into  hostile  camps,  and  have  engen- 
dered a  feeling  of  so  much  bitterness,  that  an  expression  of  opinion, 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  almost  certain  to  be  construed  into  a  con- 
fession of  political  faith,  and  evidence  of  complete  adherence  to 
the  entire  political  principles  of  one  party  or  the  other.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  new  Professor  of  Political  Economy  be  a  man  of  the 
greatest  sincerity,  prudence  and  tact,  he  will  be  sure  to  give  offence, 
and  his  shortcomings  will  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Furthermore,  he  should  be  a  man  whose  political  antecedents 
are  beyond  reproach,  whose  personal  freedom  is  not  entailed  and 
encumbered;  in  a  word,  who  has  not  been  mixed  up  in  contempor- 
ary party  politics  in  Canada.  But  such  a  list  of  requirements, 
while  it  could  be  much  more  definite,  is  searching  enough  to  rule 
out  so  many  probable  candidates,  that  we  are  forced  to  stop  and 
ask  :  Where  can  we  find  a  man  who  will  satisfy  such  exacting 
requirements  ?  And,  indeed,  we  are,  at  present,  unable  to  answer 
the  question,  and  can  only  hope  and  trust  that  the  testimonials  of 
those  who  apply  for  the  position  will  disclose  to  the  Government 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
fill  this  most  responsible  Chair  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
also  that  no  suspicion  of  political  favouritism  will  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fail  in  its  manifest  dut>  to  the  University  and  the  public 
in  this  matter,  viz. :  to  appoint  the  best  and  only  the  best  man  who 
applies. 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION   FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Public  opinion  in  England  in  reference  to  universities  and  uni- 
versity education  is  rapidly  broadening.    Now-a-days  when  we 


speak  of  the  universities  of  England  we  do  not  mean  merely  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  must  be  understood  to  refer,  in  addition  to 
these,  to  London,  Durham,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Sheffield  and  Southampton. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  always  been,  and  perhaps  always  will 
be,  associated  with  cloistered  repose.  They  will  always  attract 
scholars  and  investigators,  and  their  libraries  and  laboratories  rather 
than  their  class-rooms  will  be  the  special  retreats  of  men  of  letters 
and  men  of  science.  But  although  we  may  think,  naturally  and 
correctly  enough,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  this  way,  yet  even 
these  venerable  and  conservative  institutions  have  adopted  changes 
of  a  somewhat  radical  nature  which  have  been  made  recently,  not 
without  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  upholders  of  the 
old  school.  For  instance,  "  under  a  new  statute,"  as  Professor 
Girnett  tells  us,  "  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  now  the  power 
of  granting  to  a  student  who  passes  an  elementary  examination  and 
attends  eight  courses  of  university  extension  lectures  on  prescribed 
subjects,  the  title  of  affiliated  student ',  and  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing a  B.A.  degree  with  two  years'  residence  instead  of  three." 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  university  exten- 
sion lectures,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  again  from  Professor 
Garnett.  He  says  : — "  Nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  Professor  Stuart,  the  '  University  Extension 
Scheme'  was  inaugurated.  Commencing  with  three  courses  of 
lectures  and  nearly  1,000  students,  it  provided  last  winter  109 
courses  of  lectures  in  sixty-nine  towns,  basides  sixty  courses  in 
London,  and  at  these  lectures  there  was  an  attendance  of  about 
20,000,  probably  representing  15,000  individuals  of  all  classes.  In 
this  way  the  universities  are  doing  a  great  missionary  work,  and 
showing  that  they  are,  to  soma  extent  at  least,  alive  to  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  nation  at  large.  The  extended  sphere  of  work  re- 
acts beneficially  upon  the  universities  themselves,  not  only  in 
widening  their  sympathies,  but  in  providing  a  start  in  life  for  many 
of  their  students." 

As  long  ago  as  1885,  The  Varsity  proposed  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  of  course  upon  a  limited  scale, 
and  not  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  English  "  Univer- 
sity Extension  Scheme."  In  its  issue  for  October  31,  of  the  year 
mentioned,THE  Varsity  said,  editorially: — "  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Professors  of  University  College  to  perform  a  gracious  and 
beneficial  service  to  the  Province  olher  than  the  duty  which  is  dis- 
charged in  their  college  lecture  rooms.  They  might  become  the 
apostles  and  missionaries  of  culture  and  the  higher  intellectual  life 
to  the  people.  During  the  winter  m.onths  they  might  occasionally 
visit  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  our  Province,  and  deliver 
wall-prepared  addresses  there  on  intellectual  topics  in  the  public 
halls.  The  benefits  which  might  result  from  such  a  course  are  in- 
estimable. The  intellectual  level  of  the  whole  body  of  their  listen- 
ers would  be  elevated.  Indirectly  the  strongest  possible  influence 
would  be  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  university  education,  and  the 
increased  growth  of  such  a  sentiment  means  increased  attendance 
and  life  and  progress  at  our  colleges.  But  the  benign  influences 
would  not  fall  alone  upon  the  people.  A  share  would  come  to  the 
professors.  Their  intellectual  horizon  would  be  widened  and  their 
sympathies  deepened  by  such  a  course.  In  some  cases  race  pre- 
judices might  be  eliminated.  Altogether  then  the  outcome  of  such 
a  movement  could  only  be  good,  and  we  should  much  like  to  see  it 
in  some  measure  adopted." 

At  the  time  the  above  appeared,  the  idea  was  scouted,  those  who 
favoured  it  were  sneered  at,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
gratuitous  impertinence  on  the  part  of  The  Varsity  to  make  sug- 
gestions of  this  kind.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  change  our 
opinion  as  we  then  expressed  it  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  receive  the  valuable  corroborative  testimony  in  favour  of  such  a 
more  elaborate  scheme  as  Professor  Garnett  offers  ;  and  that,  too, 
when  he  tells  us  plainly  that  "  the  universities  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  contribute  directly  to  any  considerable  extent  towards  the 
funds  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  extension  lectures,  so  that  no 
portion  of  their  endowments  is  employed  at  present  in  this  wider 
and  rational  scheme  of  education." 

Professor  Garnett  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  college  life  in  College 
residences.  "  Nothing  can  be  regarded,"  he  says,  "  as  quite 
equivalent  to  life  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  In  saying  this  he 
lays  his  finger  upon  the  present  weak  spot  in  the  University  Ex- 
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tension  Scheme.  Further  on  he  says  : — "  Attendance  at  one  lec- 
ture and  one  class  per  week  during  the  winter  months  offers  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  life  at  the  universities.  .  .  .  Students'  asso- 
ciations may,  to  some  extent,  replace  the  social  life  of  the  Col  ege, 
but  if  the  University  Extension  Scheme  is  to  do  the  highest  work 
open  to  it,  it  must  before  long  lead  to  the  formation  of  permanent 
institutions  in  the  great  towns,  to  serve  as  centres  for  the  further 
development  of  its  work  ;  in  other  words,  university  training  must 
be  brought  within  reach  of  the  populations  of  large  towns  through 
local  university  colleges."  Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  inter- 
esting subject  for  the  present.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  return  to 
it,  and  endeavour  to  follow  Professor  Garnett  more  into  the  details 
of  the  improvements  which  he  suggests  as  calculated  to  improve 
the  working  of  the  University  Extension  Scheme. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

The  editors  of  The  Varsity  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  the 
announcement  that  they  have  arranged  for  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  University  in  relation  to 
the  Professors.  The  co-operation  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  each 
one  of  the  professions  has  been  secured,  and  readers  of  The 
Varsity  may  be  assured  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  series 
of  articles  on  this  important  question.  To  members  of  the  outgoing 
Fourth  year  it  is  expected  that  these  articles  will  be  peculiarly 
attractive,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  of  some  practical  value 
to  many  who  are  at  present  somewhat  undecided  as  to  their  choice 
of  a  calling.  The  series  will  include  articles  on  the  following  Pro- 
fessions :  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  Journalism,  Teaching  and 
Engineering.  We  hope  to  be  in  a  position  next  week  to  furnish  a 
complete  list  of  the  writers  who  are  to  furnish  these  papers.  It  is 
expected  that  the  series  will  touch  on  the  following  amongst  other 
points  :  The  proper  relation  that  should  exist  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Professions  ;  the  proper  and  special  course  which 
should  be  pursued  by  a  student  who  may  afterwards  devote  him- 
self to  any  one  of  the  callings  above  named  ;  general  hints  and 
advice  as  to  the  practice  of  the  different  professions,  their  difficul- 
ties and  rewards. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

o'suli.ivan's  c;overnment  in  Canada  * 
During  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  publication 
of  an  unpretentious  "  Manual  of  Government  in  Canada,"  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  has  evidently  profited  much  by  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  which  his  little  work  has  called  forth.  The  work  now 
before  us,  which  is  called  a  second  edition,  though  the  name 
"  manual,"  is  sensibly  dropped  as  no  ionger  inappropriate,  will 
occupy  a  position  for  which  the  edition  of  1879  was  only  a  prepar- 
ation. The  first  edition  was  considered  as  worth  a  place  on  the 
Law  Curriculum  of  this  Province  ;  the  second  is  worth  a  place  in 
every  library.  Its  place,  moreover,  can  be  filled  by  no  other  book. 
In  the  author's  first  preface  he  spoke  of  himself  as  "  preceded  by 
no  writer  tn  the  subject  ; "  and  in  the  systematic  treatment  of 
"  the  principles  and  institutions  of  our  federal  and  provincial  con- 
stitutions," he  is  still  almost  unaided,  except  by  the  growth  of 
available  "  raw  material."  This  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  a  writer  imposes  on 
himself  who  enters  upon  a  full  exposition  of  the  principles  of  a 
constitution,  the  material  throwing  light  upon  which  must  be 
gathered  from  thousands  of  volumes  of  parliamentary  reports, 
sessional  papers,  statutes,  law  reports,  and  historical  documents  of 
all  kinds  and  of  all  degrees  of  relevancy.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  has 
taken  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867, — our  "  written 
constitution," — as  his  text,  and  his  object  is  to  explain  the  working 
of  that  Act  by  a  critical  consideration  of  its  various  divisions  and 
clauses,  and  by  a  clear  historical  retrospect  of  the  various  Cana- 
dian forms  of  government,  in  so  far  as  these  prepared  the  way  for 
the  form  under  which  our  present  Confederation  exists. 
It  is  a  high  recommendation  of  a  book  that  such  a  vast 
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work  has  been  well  and  faithfully  done.  The  author  adds, 
in  an  appendix,  the  full  texts  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  and  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  each  of  which  can  best 
be  understood  and  appreciated  in  comparison  with  the  other.  The 
work  has  grown,  under  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  hands,  into  a  volume  of 
340  pages,  which  contains  so  much  that  it  may  now  be  said  to  be, 
in  the  study  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  almost  a  necessity.  Its 
value,  too,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  work 
upon  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Canada,  which  it  is  understood 
the  author  has  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  University  M'^nthly  from  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  has 
a  good  article  on  "  Patriotism  and  the  Press  "  in  its  December 
number.  The  writer  very  sensibly  says  :  "  Our  future  is  in  our 
own  hands.  However  much  we  may  abuse  our  political  oppo- 
nents, let  us  leave  the  country  alonjs.  Canada  should  not  be  slan- 
dered. Give  her  only  a  fair  chance,  have  a  strong  faith  in  her 
glorious  future,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  work 
out  her  manifest  destiny,  and  all  will  be  well."  An  editorial  in  the 
same  issue  advocates  the  formation  of  a  College  Glub,  and  in  its 
desire  in  this  respect  has  our  hearty  sympathy.  This  sentence 
expresses  what  we  believe  to  be  a  profound  truth  :  "  The  blow, 
fatal  to  liberty,  which,  more  than  all  other  influences  combined, 
tended  to  destroy  esprit  de  corps,  was  the  abolition  of  college  resi- 
dency." We  have,  so  far,  successfully  resisted  the  iconoclastic 
and  levelling  spirit  which  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  college 
residence  here,  and  can  appreciate  the  situation  of  our  friends  in 
New  Brunswick. 

The  Niagara  Index  almost  deserves  to  be  caller"  a  journalistic 
Ishmaelite,  for  its  hand  appears  to  be  against  everybody,  and,  as 
we  can  judge  from  our  exchanges,  everybody's  hand  or  pen  is 
against  it.  The  exchange  man  of  the  Index,  though  he  hails  from 
the  seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  evidently  does  not  invoke 
his  patron  saint  very  often,  for  his  criticisms  of  his  journalistic 
brethren  exhibit  anything  but  an  angelic  spirit.  We  have  not 
much  to  complain  of  regarding  his  distinguished  consideration  for 
The  Varsity — though  we  confess  we  do  not  understand  his 
reference  to  our  Christmas  number — but  we  have  noticed  remarks 
of  his  about  some  of  our  exchanges,  and  especially  those  from 
ladies'  Colleges — which  have  been  written  in  such  a  needlessly 
spiteful  spirit  that  it  makes  us  think  that  it  is  notoriety  that  he  is 
after.  If  so,  he  certainly  has  achieved  it.  He  should  read  the 
article  in  his  own  paper  (Dec.  15th)  on  "  Criticism."  The  Indexis 
well-edited  and  usually  contains  some  interesting  papers  on  cur- 
rent topics.  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  the  irrepressible  exchange 
man  could  not  veil  his  criticisms  under  a  more  friendly  guise,  and 
sheathe  his  "  scissors  "  for  a  while  and  cease  to  "  paste  "  his  con- 
temporaries for  a  season  at  least. 


Our  old  friend,  The  Queen's  College  Journal,  is  by  far  the  best 
Canadian  exchange  which  comes  to  us.  Though  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  differ  from  the  opinions  expresssed  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Journal  we  cordially  recognize  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  conducted  and  the  worth  of  its  literary  contributions 
It  was  in  the  Journal,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  many  of  the  poems 
of  the  late  George  Frederick  Cameron  first  appeared.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  work  of  this  gifted  young  singer  is  being  pre- 
served in  a  permanent  form. 

The  current  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  contains  a 
vast  deal  of  excellently  illustrated  matter.  They  are  three  full- 
page  engravings,  as  follows  :  Life  at  San  Remo,  With  the  British 
in  Burmah,  and  Lost  in  London.  The  other  illustrations  are  : 
The  Christmas  Pantomime,  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  at  Drury  Lane  ; 
Turkish  Artillery  Experiments  with  Dynamite  Shells  ;  Cossack 
Artillery,  and  In  the  Dog  Days.  William  Black's  story  :  "  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House-Boat,"  goes  along  smoothly  and 
swimmingly,  and  is  charmingly  illustrated  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
"  Penshurst,"  the  historic  home  of  the  Sidneys,  now  the  residence 
of  Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  is  described  and  very  fully  illus- 
trated. 
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Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  surely  this  is  entitled 
to  a  place.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  paper  called 
The  Earth,  which  is  the  organ  of  what  are  termed  "  flat- 
earth  men."  It  was  received  some  little  while  ago  by  a 
prominent  Canadian  educationist,  who  has  kindly  placed 
it  at  our  disposal.  The  writer  says  :  "I  cannot  suppose 
that  all  the  educational  professors  m  Canada  and  America 
generally  are  wilfully  adhering  to  what  they  know  to  be 
false ;  but  is  it  not  rather  a  slur  on  their  intelligence  that 
such  a  baseless  fraud  as  the  globular  theory  of  Newton 
should  be  deemed  incapable  of  being  tested  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  its  principles  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  it 
is  as  easily  decided  as  the  size  and  shape  of  arty  field  in 
the  Dominion  ?  America  above  all  countries  in  the  world 
ought  to  be  free  from  such  whimsical  delusions,  such  per- 
nicious frauds.  You  are  surely  not  justified  in  teaching  all 
your  youthful  students  what  you  cannot  explain  or  demon- 
strate to  be  true  !  Why  do  you  allow  it  to  be  said  year 
after  year  that  you  are  afraid  to  risk  an  appeal  to  facts  ? 
With  the  great  display  that  you  have  made  in  collegiate 
establishments,  you  ought  surely  to  be  free  from  the  charge 
of  teaching  superstition  and  falsehood  !  It  is  worse  than 
useless  to  be  raising  these  imposing  structures  if  you  can- 
not openly  defend  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
within  !  It  would  be  far  better  to  raze  all  these  buildings 
to  the  ground  than  make  them  the  nurseries  of  falsehood 
and  fraud  and  denial  of  all  Scriptural  authority  !  Do  bear 
with  my  earnest  appeal  for  your  attention  to  this  subject. 
You  have  a  railway  of  3,000  miles  in  length.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  you  insist  upon  knowing  the  surface 
shape  of  this  line  of  rails  ?  If  the  engineers  cannot  show 
any  approach  to  a  curve  upon  it  your  belief  in  a  spherical 
earth  must  be  a  strain  upon  your  credulity."  Some  men 
want  the  earth,  and  they  want  it  flat,  too ! 

«  * 

* 

There  is  a  phrase  much  used  by  Canadian  journalists 
in  reviewing  Canadian  literary  productions  of  which  the 

Round  Table  is  heartily  tired.    It  is  this:  "  Mr.  's 

work  is  a  distinct  addition  to  Canadian  literature."  Is  Cana- 
dian literature  that  which  is  the  work,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  of  a  Canadian  ?  Is  it  that  contributed  by  a  native 
Canadian,  or  a  resident,  on  Canadian  life  or  scenery  ?  Or 
is  it  literary  work  done  in  Canada,  no  regard  being  had 
either  to  the  specific  character  of  the  work  or  the  nation- 
ality of  the  author  ?  The  Round  Table  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  some  literary  reviewers,  who  are  so  fond  of 
using  this  cant  phrase — "  Canadian  literature,"  define  it 
once  for  all.  The  Table  does  not  deny  that  there  is  such 
a  thing — far  from  it  indeed — but  confesses  to  being  in  a 
maze  as  to  what  it,  really,  truly,  and  definitely  is.  In 
answering  these  questions  it  will  be  well  for  those  who 
attempt  the  task  to  bear  in  mind  one  or  two  things  which 
a  hasty  judgment  will  probably  overlook.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  very  cosmopolitan  in  our  population ;  there  are, 
when  we  come  down  to  hard  pan,  very  few  native  Cana- 
dians who  can  trace  back  their  Canadian  ancestry  more 
than  one  generation.  There  are,  moreover,  very  few 
Canadians,  pure  and  simple,  who  are  in  the  ranks  of  Cana- 
dian journalism  and  literature,  whose  work  is  of  any  great 
renown  as  yet.  Most  of  the  literary  population  in  Canada 
to-day  are  hnigres  who,  having  taken  up  their  residence 
here,  have  given  a  character  to  Canadian  letters.  But 
they  are  not  pure  Canadians.  They  are  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  French,  or  a  combination  of  any  one  or  more  of 
these  with  a  Canadian  strain.  And,  again,  if  Canadian 
literature  be  that  concerning  itself  with  descriptions  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  Canada  and  the  characteristic  life 
of  its  inhabitants,  then  the  reply  is  that  such  work  can  be, 
and  is,  done  by  any  visiting  journalist  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  by  a  native  ? 

*  ^ 

* 

A  consideration  of  the  above  topics  was  forcibly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Scribe  of  the  Table  by  reading  a  short 
review  of  a  poem  which  was  recently  reviewed  in  the 
columns  of  The  Varsity.    After  enumerating  the  beauties 


of  the  work,  the  reviewer  used  the  words  which  we  have 
taken  as  a  text,  "  A  distinct  addition  to  Canadian  literature." 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  The  author,  though 
long  resident  in  Canada,  is  not  a  Canadian  at  all ;  the 
poem  deals  with  a  phase  of  English  society  life  ;  and  the 
places  described  are  all  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  only  Canadian  feature  about  the  whole  thing  is  that 
it  happened  that  it  was  written  somewhere  in  Ontario  and 
printed  in  Toronto  !  Where  does  the  "  distinct  addition  to 
Canadian  literature  "  come  in  ?  Will  the  Montreal  Gazette 
man  please  rise  and  explain. 

*  * 
* 

The  poet  of  the  Table  is  indictable  for  the  following 
libel  on  the  fair  sex  : 

"  I  could  listen  all  night," 
Said  Brown  to  Jones, 
As  they  heard  Mrs  J. 
Sing  in  ravishing  tones. 

"  You  wouldn't  say  that," 

Said  Jones,  with  a  frown, 
"  If  you  /lad  to,  like  me, 

All  night  long,  my  dear  Brown!" 

*  * 
* 

More  than  usual  interest  is  taken  in  tlie  present  dis- 
cussion on  hazing :  the  undergraduates  who  are  in  revolt 
against  the  Mufti  do  not  content  themselves,  as  in  former 
years,  with  expressions  of  disapproval,  but  are  forming  a 
defence  league.  It  is  now  conceded  by  those  whom  the 
authors  of  the  circular  are  pleased  to  call  the  more  respec- 
table adherents  of  an  old  college  custom,  that  future  haz- 
ings,  supposing  them  to  take  place  at  all,  must  be  quite 
different  in  the  personnel  of  the  tribunal,  in  the  character 
of  the  proceedings,  and  in  the  reputed  object  of  the  cere- 
mony. University  College  is  in  the  somewhat  singular 
position  among  the  older  colleges,  that  the  student  body 
have  no  traditions  (except,  perhaps,  hazing)  and  no 
authoritative  customs.  In  many  of  the  Eastern  colleges, 
each  year  elects,  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  class  officers  ; 
and  at  once  imbibe  a  strong  class  spirit,  which  seems,  in 
after  life,  to  be  a  bond  between  graduates  and  their  Alma 
Mater. 

*  * 
* 

In  Toronto  we  are  too  much  in  danger  of  treating  our 
college  as  one  would  an  hotel.  Wc  have  spent  four  years 
there,  been  well  treated,  but  we  have  the  proprietor's  re- 
ceipt in  full.  It  is  noticeable  that  men  who  have  survived 
the  cloister  regimen  of  residence,  seem  thereafter  to  exhibit 
a  personal  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  University  that 
is  not  shared  by  many  graduates  who  have  passed  their 
University  life  altogether  in  preparing  for  examinations.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  men  should  come  to  look  upon  the 
University  merely  as  an  examining  body,  of  which  it  may 
be  decent  to  speak  with  respect,  but  for  which  they  can 
have  no  affection.  While  the  student  body  are  in  Council, 
it  may  be  fruitful  for  them  to  consider  how  best  to  excite 
an  interest  in  their  college  life,  that  may  prove  a  source  of 
continual  strength  to  the  University,  besides  interspersing 
some  play  with  the  sober  exercises  of  the  class  room. 

\  * 

It  is  a  frequent  experience  for  the  critic  who  has  spoken 
honestly  of  the  unworthiness  of  some  effort  to  be  met  with 
the  reproach,  "  But  it  is  Canadian  !  "  Of  course  he  tries 
to  excuse  himself,  but  usually  in  vain,  by  pointing  .out 
that  so  long  as  what  is  and  what  is  not  worthy  of  place 
and  mention  are  confused  by  indiscriminate  praise,  the 
reading  public  are  misled  and  actual  injustice  done  on 
really  sincere  work.  It  is  time  that  Canadian  literature 
escaped  from  its  swaddling  clothes.  We  can  read  and 
understand  what  others  are  doing ;  and  to  equal,  or  rather 
surpass  these,  should  be  our  aim  and  standard,  not  pro- 
vincialism. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  what  have  Canadians  ever  done 
to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  to  merit  his  caustic  eulogy, 
that  a  little  volume  of  very  indifferent  verse,  would  no  doubt, 
be  very  acceptable  to  Canadians  !    This  is  unkind.  HH. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 
There  is  a  sort  of  unintentional  grim  humour  about  the  following 
note  in  the  Chironian.  Speaking  of  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  a  "  Pulsating  tumor  of  the  Dura  Mater,"  the  chronicler  says  :— 
"  The  students  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  diagnosis  rendeied 
by  Dr.  Helmuth  in  the  unique  case  of  Mr.  Banfill  was  a  correct 
one.  having  been  verified  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  Great 
credit  is  due  Dr.  Helmuth,  as  the  case  was  extremely  difificult  to 
diagnose." 

The  Dartmouth  is  an  exceptionally  well-conducted  paper.  Its 
editorials,  if  somewhat  too  local  in  character,  are,  however,  bright 
and  readable,  and  its  literary  department  usually  filled  with  short 
articles  of  a  high  class. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Swarthmore  Pheenix  contains  a 
very  pretty  story  called  "  The  Little  Gold  Tea  Kettle." 

The  Chronicle,  of  Ann  Arbor,  usually  contains  a  remarkable 
quantity  of  local  and  general  college  news,  but  is  rather  weak  in 
its  literary  department.  "  Tom's  Letter  Home  "  in  the  number  for 
December  loth,  is  stupid  to  a  degree. 

The  Illini  does  not  go  in  much  for  literature  pure  and  simple. 
It  devotes  itself,  with  considerable  success,  to  a  judicious  mixture 
of  the  "literature  of  knowledge"  and  the  "  literature  of  power."  Its 
editorials  are  good. 

The  King^s  College  Record  for  December  contains  a  full,  dis- 
criminating and  kindly  review  of  Phillips  Stewart's  poems,  written 
by  C.  S.  Martin. 


The  following  circular  explains  itself : — 

HAZING. 

To  the  Students  in  Arts  and  of  Practical  Science. 

Gentlemen, — The  hazing  for  the  year  is  past  ;  its  effects  have 
been  carefully  studied  ;  the  general  opinion  of  the  undergraduates 
has  been  obtained  both  directly  and  indirectly  ;  arid  we  now  feel 
that,  as  undergraduates  having  the  interest  and  honour  of  our  Col- 
lege at  heart,  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  bring  before  you  some  facts 
and  opinions  bearing  on  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  taking  decided 
action. 
We  believe  : 

1.  That  the  hazing  in  this  college  is  not  what  its  most  respect- 
able advocates  claim  it  should  be,  but  is  seriously  objectionable. 

2.  That  hazing  tends  to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  undergraduate 
life,  and  render  difficult  all  true  attempts  at  social  union. 

3.  That  hazing  Jends  to  increase  the  lack  of  respect  towards  un- 
dergraduates in  the  city. 

4.  That  through  hazing  personal  ill  feeling  is  aroused,  that  en- 
dures throughout  a  whole  college  course. 

5.  That  hazing  is  too  often  accepted  by  the  first  year  as  an  inti- 
mation to  refrain  from  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  college  life. 

6.  That  the  college  authorities  earnestly  desire  the  discontinu- 
ance of  hazing. 

Believing,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  opinions,  that  the 
majority  of  the  undergraduates  will  be  found  to  favour  the  discon- 
tinuance of  hazing,  we,  the  undersigned,  venture  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  undergraduates  in  favour  of  a  movement  in  that  direction,  in 
Moss  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  February  ist,  1888,  at  four  o'clock  p.m. 

J.  A.  Duff,  J.  E.  Jones,  H.  C.  Boultbee,  E.  A..  Pearson,  H.  J. 
Cody,  F.  Tracy,  J.  McNichol,  A.  T.  DeLury,  C.  A.  Stuart,  H.  J. 
Crawford,  T.  R.  Roseburgh,  E.  C.  Jeffrey,  J.  G.  Harkness,  W.  M. 
Allen,  W.  H.  B.  Spotton,  W.  C.  Ferguson,  F.  C.  Armstrong,  W. 
H.  Graham,  F.  J.  Steen,  J.  N.  Dales,  H.  A.  McCullough,  E.  S. 
Hogarth,  H.  B.  Fraser,  W.  J.  Fenton,  T.  C.  DesBarres,  J.  J. 
Ferguson,  T.  D.  Dockray,  J.  McGowan,  W.  A.  Bradley,  J.  A.  Gif- 
fin,  W.  A.  Lamport,  G.  W.  McFarlane,  J.  Gill,  G.  Logie,  J.  Bred- 
ner,  W.  C.  Gemmill,  A.  P.  Northwood. 

In  response  to  the  above  circular  about  120  students  assembled 
in  Moss  Hall  on  Wednesday  last.  The  meeting  was  organized  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Boultbee  taking  the  chair.  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
chairman,  Mesers.  H.  J.  Crawford,  J.  J.  Ferguson,  F.  R.  Mac- 
namara,  and  Alex.  Smith.    The  reasons  given  by  these  gentlemen 


for  the  formation  of  an  Anti-Hazing  Society  were  in  substance 
those  given  in  the  circular  calling  the  meeting  together.  After  the 
speeches  had  been  made  the  society  was  formally  organized  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  as  committee  for  1888-9. 
President,  H.  J.  Cody  ;  Vice-President,  T.  R  Rosebrugh,  B.  A.  ; 
Secretary,  A.  T.  De  Lury  ;  Committee,  T.  C.  Des  Barres,  H.  B. 
Fraser,  A.  Smith,  J.  J.  Ferguson,  G.  Logie,  J.  Brebner,  W.  C. 
Gemmell,  C.  A.  Stuart,  T.  D.  Dockray,  J.  A.  Duff,  B.  A.,  and  T. 
Wickett. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  their  usual  meeting  on  Tues- 
day last  in  the  School  of  Science.  Mr.  Haultain  read  a  most  in- 
teresting paper  upon  Photography,  and  for  the  time  being  the 
society  was  absorbed  in  the  unravelling  of  the  mysteries  of  the  wet 
and  dry  processes,  developing,  fixing  and  printing,  but  perhaps  the 
remarks  of  the  essayist  upon  the  applications  of  photography  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest.  The  story  of  the  photograph  which  was 
made  of  the  London  Times  and  sent  into  Paris  by  pigeon  post 
during  the  siege  may  be  familiar  to  some,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  plates  and  mechanical  devices  have  been  so  wonder- 
fully improved  that  an  express  train,  travelling  at  60  miles  per  hour, 
or  one  foot  in  i-88th  of  a  second,  could  be  photographed  so  instan- 
taneously that  the  spokes  of  the  car  wheels  were  not  even  blurred. 
A  bullet,  too,  has  recently  been  photographed  in  its  flight,  it  having 
been  fired  so  that  it  made  the  necessary  connections  of  the  electri- 
cal currents  by  which  the  camera  was  operated.  It  also  seems  as 
though  photography  were  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
microscopical  science,  as  well  as  in  spectroscopy  and  astronomy, 
while  its  services  are  already  invaluable  for  art  illustrations,  and 
composite  photography,  although  but  lately  introduced,  has  already 
shewn  that  a  man's  nature  may  usually  be  read  in  his  face.  Mr. 
Haultain's  paper  was  very  heartily  received,  and  was  followed  by  a 
long  and  interesting  discussion  upon  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  during  the  exposure  and  development  of  the  plates.  The 
subject  for  discussion.  The  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings, 
was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Rose  and  Wilkie,  who  discussed  thor- 
oughly the  relative  values  of  hot  air,  hot  water  and  steam  as  heat- 
ing agents,  and  also  the  best  position  for  the  inlets  and  outlets  for 
fresh  and  foul  air.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  generally 
speaking,  heating  by  hot  water  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
system,  while,  if  hot  air  were  used,  the  inlets  should  be  placed 
near  the  ceiling,  and  the  outlets  near  the  floor  line.  The  meeting 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  the  Society  has  yet  held,  both  sub- 
jects being  particularly  interesting  to  the  members. 

Professor  Chapman  is  lecturing  on  the  pass  work  in  Geology  of 
the  second  year. 

C.  C.  McCaul,  '84,  and  Mrs.  McCaul  spent  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion in  Toronto. 

F.  A.  Drake,  '84,  passed  his  Barrister  and  Solicitor  examinations 
this  week  successfully. 

T.  A.  Rowan, '86,  late  Modern  Language  Master  at  Peterborough, 
is  in  the  city  studying  law. 

F.  A.  C.  Redden,  87,  is  in  residence  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  is  going  in  for  the  Law  Tripos  examination. 

T.  J.  Mulvey,  '84,  has  been  appointed  on  the  Collegiate  Institute 
Board  as  the  representative  of  the  Separate  School  Board. 


The  greatest  satisfaction  is  expressed  on  all  sides  with  the  en- 
gagement of  Mrs.  Agnes  Thomson  to  sing  at  the  conversazione  on 
the  loth  instant.  It  is  likely  that  Miss  Jessie  Alexander,  the  elo- 
cutionist, will  recite. 

The  Varsity  was  in  error  in  stating  that  Commercial  Union  was 
debated  by  the  Literary  Society  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  January. 
The  question  came  up  for  discussion  last  night,  but  too  late  for  a 
report  to  be  inserted  in  this  week's  issue. 

The  Varsity  tenders  its  respectful  sympathy  to  Mr,  N.  Millerf 
whose  youngest  son,  H.  de  S.  Miller,  died  somewhat  suddenly  o 
typhoid  fever  on  Sunday  morning  last.  The  deceased  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  matriculated  last  June,  and  was  pursuing  a  course 
in  Arts  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  brother  of  W.  L. 
Miller,  B.A ,  '87,  who  is  now  studying  in  Germany. 

A  most  successful  "At  Home  "  was  given  at  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege last  night  by  the  president  and  members  of  the  Literary  and 
Debating  Society.  Dancing  was  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  large  public  hall,  find  continued  until  a  late  hour.  The  College 
building  was  thrown  open  to  the  guests,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
evening  thoroughly.  If  the  College  "At  Home"  becomes  an  an- 
nual fixture  it  may  rival  the  conversazione  in  popularity. 

Mr.  Justice  Street,  in  single  court  on  the  31st  of  January,  gave 
judgment  on  the  statement  of  claim  in  the  suit  of  the  Attorney- 
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General  against  the  City  of  Toronto.  There  was  no  defence.  By 
this  judgment  the  city  forfeits  the  lease  of  Queen's  Park  and  the 
avenues  leading  thereto  by  reason  of  a  contravention  of  the  terms 
of  the  lease  from  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  which 
stipulates  that  they  shall  be  used  for  none  other  than  park  purposes. 
Mr.  W.  Macdonald,  Solicitor  for  the  University,  appeared  for  the 
Attorney- General.  City  Solicitor  Mc Williams'  application  to  have 
the  proceedings  enlarged  was  denied,  but  it  was  decided  to  allow 
the  judgment  to  stand  for  a  time.  Much  litigation  will  arise  out  of 
this  judgment  if  it  is  made  final,  as  by  it  the  city  has  no  rights 
either  to  the  park  or  the  avenues,  which  revert  to  the  University  as 
private  property.  Ail  the  residents  whose  properties  face  on  the 
avenues  would  be  required  to  make  new  covenants  with  the  Senate 
of  the  University  for  mgress  and  egress  to  their  places.  A  confer- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  the  civic  authorities  will  probably  be 
arranged,  and  the  matter  will  then  be  discussed  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  settlement. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 

In  the  valley  between  ranges  of  mountains  which  run  almost 
parallel  through  the  State  of  Mussachusetts,  by  the  side  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  nestles  the  rather  quaint  but  very  beautiful 
little  village  of  Northfield.  Probably  few  New  England  villages 
are  so  pretty  or  so  finely  situated  as  this.  Its  principal  feature  is 
its  one  long  wide  street,  beautifully  set  out  with  maples  and  elms, 
two  rows  of  each,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sidewalk  on  either  side  is 
skirted  by  a  row  of  large  maples,  while  in  the  centre  the  carriage 
drive  runs  between  two  rows  of  lofty  elms  making  as  pleasant  a 
place  either  to  walk  or  drive  as  one  can  well  imagine.  The  houses 
are  principally  wooden,  well-built  but  rather  old-fashoned  and 
painted  white,  their  whiteness  forming  a  lovely  contrast  to  the  rich 
green  foliage  which  surrounds  them.  In  fact,  Northfield  is  alto- 
gether a  pretty  fair  type  of  a  good  old  Puritan  village.  But  with 
its  beautiful  scenery  and  its  facilities,  both  for  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion, it  seems  to  be  just  the  place  for  the  student  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  during  the  summer  for  to  wear  out  the  remembrance  of  the 
toils  of  his  last  college  year,  and  to  breathe  in  new  life  and  vigour 
for  the  next.  It  was  here,  during  last  July,  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  con- 
vention, presided  over  by  Mr.  Moody,  met.  The  building  of  the 
Ladies'  Seminary,  instituted  here  by  that  gentleman  a  few  years 
ago,  was  used  for  that  purpose.  The  convention,  made  up  of 
students  from  the  diffarent  colleges  of  Canada,  United  States,  West 
Indies,  England,  Japan  and  Siam  was  a  very  interesting  one 
indeed.  Stirring  addresses,  Bible  study  and  discussions  on  all 
departments  of  Y.M.C.A.  work  filled  up  the  time  and  the  days 
passed  very  pleasantly. 

It  was  proposed,  however,  to  devote  one  afternoon,  before  the 
convention  closed,  to  athletic  sports,  and  the  last  Saturday  after- 
noon was  chosen  for  that  purpose.  A  committee  was  chosen  and 
a  programme  of  sports  arranged.  The  afternoon  was  beautiful  and 
by  one  o'clock  a  large  crowd  of  students,  dressed  in  coUgee  colours, 
had  congregated  on  the  flat  in  front  of  Marquand  Hall  ready  for 
action,  while  the  hillside,  which  lises  somewhat  steep  toward  the  hall, 
was  thronged  with  spectators.  The  Yale  men  wore  light  blue  and 
white,  those  of  Harvard  crimson  and  navy  blue,  and  those  of 
Princeton  orange  and  black.  Prof.  B.  D.  Towner,  who  visited 
Toroato  last  October,  was  chosen  umpire  and  the  sports  began. 
First  there  was  a  sharply  contested  baseball  match  between  Yale 
and  Princeton  ;  the  men  of  both  colleges  are  excellent  players  and 
some  good  work  was  done.  When  a  Yale  man  made  a  good  strike 
or  a  lucky  catch  the  other  men  of  that  college,  by  way  of  approval, 
gave  their  college  call,  which  is:  Yah-yah-yah-yah-yah-yaa-le.  If  it 
were  a  Princeton  man,  he,  in  like  manner  was  greeted  with  his 
college  call  which  is  :  Sis-s — boo-m — ha-h — Prince-to-on.  The 
Princetons,  being  the  better  players,  won  the  game.  After  this 
races  of  all  kinds  took  place,  and  though  many  of  the  colleges  took 
part,  yet  the  greatest  share  of  honours  fell  to  Princeton. 

The  last  and  most  exciting  thing,  however,  was  a  tug  of  war 
between  Old  England,  with  her  Colonies,  and  New  England.  Prof. 
Drummond  was  chosen  captain  of  the  former  team,  and  Mr. 
Moody  of  the  latter.  A  selection  of  the  strongest  and  heavest  men 
was  then  made  on  both  sides.  On  our  team  were  men  from  Glas- 
cow,  Oxford  (Eng.),  Jamaica,  Montreal,  Kingston,  Winnipeg  and 
Toronto.  The  other  side  did  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
New  England  States,  but  arrayed  against  us  one  or  two  large 
hoosiers  from  the  west.  Both  sides  took  hold  of  the  rope.  We 
saw  that  our  opponents  had  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  that  only  "  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether  "  would  save  us  from  defeat.  Both  sides  got  ready. 
A  pistol  shot  was  the  signal  to  begin.  The  Yankees,  with  charac- 
teristic sharpness,  got  the  start,  dropped  immediately  on  the  rope 
and  drew  it  from  us  a  foot  and  a  half.  Then  earnest  pulling  be- 
gan. The  excitement  became  intense.  The  crowd  of  spectators 
rushed  down  from  the  hill  side,  and  thronged  around.  "  Pull, 
Yank,  pull,  Briton,"  was  the  word.    Prof.  Drummond  cheered  us 


on  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Both  sides  pulled  with  a  determination 
not  less  than  was  shown  when  old  England  once  before  grappled 
with  these  colonies,  but  in  much  less  peaceful  relations.  Of  that 
foot  and  a  half,  however,  which  we  lost  at  the  start  we  only  re- 
covered six  inches,  so  that  when  time  was  called,  we  found  we  had 
lost  the  day.  This  finished  the  sports,*  and  we  had  just  time  to 
dress  for  supper  when  the  bell  rang.  The  pleasant  afternoon  was 
followed  by  an  equally  enjoyable  evening.  After  supper,  we  con- 
gregated on  the  stone  steps  at  the  entrance  of  Marquand  Hall,  to 
sing  college  songs,  and  they  were  sung  as  only  students  can  sing 
them.  As  the  songs  were  those  so  familiar  to  students  at  Uni- 
versity College,  we  forgot  for  a  time  that  we  were  in  a  foreign 
land. 

A  proposal  was  made,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  to  go  en  foule 
and  serenade  Prof.  D.,  who,  during  his  stay  at  Northfield,  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Moody.  A  procession  was  formed,  and  we 
marched  up  to  Mr.  Moody's  residence.  He  and  Prof.  D.  were 
seated  on  the  front  "  stoop,"  enjoying  the  evening.  We  gathered 
round,  struck  up  "  Bring  back  my  bonnie,"  and  sang  it  with  great 
heartiness.  This  was  followed  by  others,  among  which  were  "God 
save  the  Queen  "  and  "  America."  The  Prof,  was  asked  for  a 
speech,  and  he  made  a  most  appropriate  one,  full  of  compliments 
to  American  students.  Mr.  Moody  was  next  called  on,  but  he 
absolutely  refused  to  comply.  "  No,  boys,"  said  he,  "  I  won't 
speak  to-night.  I'm  agoin'  to  talk  to  you  to-morrow,  and  you'll 
find  that  enough,  so  you  had  better  go  home  now  and  get  well 
rested  for  Sunday."  It  was  thought  best  by  all  to  take  Mr.  Moody's 
advice,  so,  the  procession  being  reformed  again,  we  passed  down 
the  hill,  crossed  the  little  bridge  over  the  pond,  and  went  up  to 
Maiquand  Hall,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  one  of  the  happiest  days 
spent  during  the  convention  at  Northfield.        W.  H.  Harvey. 

Over  170,000  books  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  students  in 
the  various  departments  at  Yale. 


PROFESSOR  WANTED. 

WANTED — in  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  the 
opening  of  the  University  Year  1888-9  October — a  Pro- 
fessor OF  Political  Science.  His  special  sub-depart- 
ment would  be  Political  Economy,  Comparative  Poli- 
tics, History  and  Intern.'Vtional  Law.  Salary  $2,500 
per  annum. 

Address, 

GEO.  W.  ROSS, 
Minister  of  Education  (Ontario), 

Toronto. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergi-aduates  of  ihe  University 
of  Toronto^  and  will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  beijig  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

In  the  Grey  of  the  Morning.    J.  K.  L. 
The  Literary  Society  and  Politics.    Phillips  Stewart. 
A  Fragment.    E.  A.  D. 
Intellectual  Despotism.    Fredk.  Davidson. 

Topics  of  the  Hour. 
The  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

University  Education  for  the  People. 
The  University  and  the  Professions. 

O'SuUivan's  "  Government  in  Canada." 


Round  the  Table. 


University  and  College  News. 
Exchange  Notes.     College  News.     Y.  M.  C.  A.  News. 

Di- Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53  KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J,  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  84  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


Prof.  Loisctte's  Memory  Discovery. 

Prof.  Loisette's  new  system  of  Imemory  training, 
taught  by  correspondence  at  237  Fifth  Avenue,  Now 
York,  seems  to  sujipiy  a  general  want.  He  has  had 
two  classes  at  Yale  of  200  each,  350  at  OberUn 
College,  300  at  Norwich,  lOO  Columbia  law  students, 
400  at  Wellesley  College,  and  400  at  Universily  of 
Penn.,  &c.  Such  patronage  and  the  endorsement  of 
such  men  as  Mark  Twain,  Ur.  Buckley,  Prof.  Wm.  K. 
Harper,  of  Yale,  &c.,  place  the  claim  of  Prof.  Loi- 
sette  upon  the  highest  groond. 


^LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rinters 


and 


Publishers 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSIT1E3. 


"  No,  my  son,  a  mouse  does  not  grow 
into  a  rat  any  more  than  a  dude  ever  be- 
comes a  man.  Quite  a  different  race  in 
either  case."  -''-^'^ 


There  are  a  few  things  in  this  world 
which  are  particularly  hard  to  do,  and 
one  of  them  is  to  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
after  it  is  worn  out. 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examinalion  of  The 
Concise  iMPERiALis  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  H  nry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co ,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITT  BOOK. 

THE  VAESITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDEEGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
'i-ju  Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Spontjes, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,  Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  TheJCanadian  Elccutioiiist," 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 

UNIVERSITToT  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  i  ONG  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  comr  '  i  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergra  nates  of  the  University 
Oi  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  sulections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  aU  countries. 

Studeuts'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  iu 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  f 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hap/- 
somely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  pijt*F 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  S1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mallfd  h»  / 
publishers . 


I  SUICKLING  &  SOX 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Strl,.^ 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

3Vwd:E!ie.OH:j^JNrT  T^ILOH^S       ROBE  nS/d:.A.ICEI^S 

Have  always  on  hand  a  lar^e  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them,  43  KlJNG  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT- 


S.  R.  HANNA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide- 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled-  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  fir?n  of  Stanton  (Sf^ 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 
21,  23,  25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 

TOEONTO. 

And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 

J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  Wines  and 
Liquors, 


Labatt's   and   other  Ales. 


Old  Kye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wiues,  30yrs.  old 

T BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  'PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  rrost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


First  city  sportsman  :  "  Just  back  from 
a  hunting  trip,  I  see.  Get  any  game  ?  " 
Second  city  sportsman  (who  did  consider- 
able unintentional  killing)  :  "  No — o,  I 
had  to  come  home,  ran  out  of  dogs." — 
Tid-bits. 


Husband — "  The  photographer  is  ready 
tc  Itake  your  picture,  I  guess."  Photo- 
grapher— "  Yes,  all  ready.  Now,  look 
pleasant."  Wife  (before  the  camera) — 
"  My  dear,  I  think  you'd  better  go  into 
the  other  room." 

A  country  minister  who  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  donation  party  chose  for 
his  text  on  the  following  Sunday  :  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;" 
and  the  amount  of  pathos  he  threw  into 
that  sermon  moved  even  the  choir  to 
tears. 

"  Mr.  Editor,  did  you  read  that  article 
I  handed  you  yesterday  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir." 
"  What  would  you  thitik  after  reading  that 
if  I  told  you  that  I  had  but  one  year's 
schooling  in  my  life?'  "I  would  think 
that  you  must  have  wasted  your  time"  most 
abominally." 

Dawny  Campbell  went  to  build  a  small 
out-house  of  brick.  Afrer  the  usual 
fashion  of  bricklayers,  he  wrought  from 
the  inside,  and,  having  the  material  close 
beside  hiin,  the  walls  were  rising  fast  when 
dinner-time  arrived,  and  with  it  his  son 
Jock,  who  brought  his  father's  dinner. 
With  honest  pride  in  his  eye,  Dawny 
looked  at  Jock  over  the  wall  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  asked :  "  Hoo  d'ye 
think  I'm  getting  on?"  "  Famous,  fether; 
but  hoo  dae  ye  get  oot  ?  ye've  forgot  the 
door."  One  look  around  showed  Dawny 
that  his  son  was  right ;  but,  looking  kindly 
at  him,  he  said,  "  Man,  Jock,  you've  got 
a  gran'  heid  on  ye ;  ye'U  be  an  architect 
yet,  as  shure's  yer  father's  a  mason. — 
Glasgow  Evening  Times. 


UNIVERSITY  ATHLETICS 

The  authorities  of  the  University  intend 
giving  a  buildirig  suitable  for  the  purposes  ot 
athletic  exercises,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensively  patronized  by  the  students.  At 
the  same  time  Trowern,  the  town  jeweller,  is 
preparing  a  new  book  of  designs  of  medals 
for  the  same  purposes.  He  has  also  every- 
thing in  the  jewellery  line  that  a  first-class 
manufacturing  house  requires. 


"NJEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

Ai/L  Latest  Models. 


FuU  Btockof  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price'.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 


W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DI§GOVlRY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Kichabd  Pbco 
TOB,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astob,  J0DAH  P 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  (■olumbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Tale  ;  400 
at  University  of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Welletley  Col- 
lege, and  three  larga  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.  Prospectus  post  free  from 

PROP.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  oi  fiooks  aud  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Boolcbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONT 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  7Sc. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25. 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.)  -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic, 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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^OIID         H:  O  S  F  H  ^  T  E. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  oi  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  aci  1,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
syttem. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic- 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says:  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."  '  ^ 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  ' 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  ol  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  afiected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  "  ' 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
BEWARE   OE  lilllTATIOiVS. 


Proressiona^l  Cards. 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c..  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


Edward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  CasBels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  CasBels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSPOED,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


Legal. 


DELAMKRE,  REESOH,    ENGLISH   &  BOS-, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Reesor. 
C.  C.  Boss. 


COYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.       B.  Evans.       A.  C.F.  Boulton. 


MOSS.HOYLBS  &  AYLESWORTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAR  WICK  &  TOAISKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  ol  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
•west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Douglas  Armour.  H.J.Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAE, 
MO  WAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas.Langton, 


James  Maclennan.  Q.C, 
C  R.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 

John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  Adam  K.  Creelman, 

F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P  Clement, 

Wallace  N  esbitt.  W.  B.  Raymond. 

W.  M.  Dongias. 


R. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
Conveyancer,  &c. 


Medical. 


J^R.  PETEB  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B.  NESBITT,  B  A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  McCAUL. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
Money  to  Loan. 


■^^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Baebister,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chamber?,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

j^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


G. 


G.  S.  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TOBONTO  STREET, 
Toi  onto. 


^^^^  NATTBESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.CS.,  tng. 


COR.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^ YONGE  ST.,  Corner  or  ANNE  STREET. 


T 


HOMAS  HENDERSON, 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduate  of  R.  C.  D.,S.) 


Office— 761  Yonge  St;eet,  Toronto. 
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'jgTUDENTS 

will  derive   satisfaction  by  purchasing 


at 


ROGERS' 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm 
TORONTO. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrcisser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDRXTM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

Fo.  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 


GOODS  ON  APPROVAL, 

S.  B.  wfNDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FurnisliinscS' 

Bemember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

i«fl:G:M:ii-.iL.^3sr's, 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  t J  order.  Discount  to  students. 


A  Stronghold — the  bull-dog's.— Pj^c^. 

'  Yes,"  said  a  young  Philadelphian  ; 
''  we  have  a  fine  little  theatre  in  our  city 
solely  for  the  use  of  amateurs."  "  That's 
fortunate  for  the  public,"  observed  his 
friend. 


Julian  Hawthorne's  new  story  is  called 
"  The  Fatal  Letter."  It  is  supposed  she 
discovered  it  in  her  husband's  coat  pocket 
six  weeks  after  she  had  placed  it  in  his 
hands  to  mail. 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  ex-Khedive,  left 
Naples  and  went  to  Constantinople  to 
live,  because  he  was  unable  to  keep  the 
young  men  of  Naples  from  making  love 
to  the  members  of  his  harem. 


"  Why  is  it,"  asked  a  man  of  a  fruit 
dealer,  "  that  Malaga  grapes  all  come  by 
the  way  of  Ireland?"  "I  never  heard 
that  they  did,"  answered  the  fruit  dealer. 
"  They're  raised  in  Malaga."  "Yes,  but 
they're  packed  in  Cork,  aren't  they  ?" 

The  rector  had  been  preaching  on 
"  The  Brand  of  Cain,"  and,  at  the  close, 
pointed  his  finger  impressively  at  a  drowsy 
sailor  in  the  gallery,  and  howled,  "  What 
are  your  brands,  my  friend?"  "Nigger- 
heel  f  chewin'  and  cut  plug  fer  smokin',  " 
was  the  wilhng  and- polite  reply. 

Husband  (playfully,  in  the  presence  of 
several  guests) :  "  I  should  never  know 
that  I  was  getting  old  if  my  wife  did  not 
continually  remind  me  of  the  fact." 
Wife :  "  Why,  my  dear,  I  never  do." 
Husband:  "  Oh,  yes,  my  pet ;  you  remind 
me  of  it  every  time  I  look  at  you." 


"I  never  saw  anything  in  the  way  of 
wood  as  large  as  the  trees  in  the  Yose- 
mite,"  said  Fflip.  "  No,"  snapped  Mme. 
Fflip,  "  you  never  saw  anything  in  the  way 
of  wood,  anyway."  It  was  her  stress  on 
the  "  saw  "  that  made  Fflip  look  uncom- 
fortable. — Binghampton  Republican. 


"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  sneer  at 
my  engagement  ring,"  said  the  fair  girl, 
with  a  flush  of  indignation  on  her  cheek, 
as  she  faced  the  belle  of  the  opposition 
town;  "it's  a  great  deal  prettier  than  the 
one  you  wore  three  years  ago,  and  haven't 
worn  since!"  No,  dear,"  replied  her 
friend,  with  a  cool  far-away  look  in  her 
voice  ;  "  not  prettier,  but  quite  as  pretty. 
It  is  the  same  ring." — Pucli. 


YyESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
4^  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Special  Discou.n.ts- 


OOQPJR'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


T  SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 

J  OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  Wa.tC  from  University. 


^LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.O.,1 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  ass  instruction  given  f-r  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addraeses  on  the  above  Bub- 
jeots.  Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.  &  H.T.  ANTHONY  &C0. 

591  Broadway  N  Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  .$9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

is-More  than  40  years  eitab 
lished  in  this  Une  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO., 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  pa;st,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 

VANNJSVAR  &  CO->  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  440  Yoxi8:e  Street 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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"FULL  FATHOM  FIVE." 

"  Lay  my  body  on  the  sand 

Far  beneath  the' troubled  sea, 
There  amid  a  fairy  band 

Of  kind  mermaids  nursing  me, 
Shall  my  body  fade  away 
In  a  strange  and  sweet  delay. 

"  While  the  waves  above  me  roll 
God-like  anthems  to  all  time, 
I  shall  hear  them  gently  dole 
But  a  melody  of  rhyme  ; — 
All  the  music  of  the  deep 
Singing  but  to  soothe  iny  slaep. 

"  When  some  lordly  ship  is  drowned 
Close  beside  my  dwelling, 
All  the  mermaids  gathering  round, 

All  the  sweet  bells  knelling, 
Give  her  welcome  to  a  tomb 
Underneath  the  crested  foam. 

'•  And  I  welcome  to  my  den, 

From  the  toiling  waves  of  life, 
From  the^busy  haunts  of  men 

Where  resounds  eternal  strife. 
One  more  comrade  to  the  grave 
Of  the  friendly  lisping  wave." 


SIR  HENRY  MAINE. 

All  who  take  any  interest  in  the  science  of  law  will 
learn,  with  regret,  of  the  death  of  this  eminent  jurist,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-six.  For  twenty 
years,  or  more,  his  name  has  been  familiar  to  University 
students  as  the  author  of  "  Ancient  Law,"  but  those  who 
know  him  only  by  reading  this  well-known  work  can  form 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  place  he  really  fills  in 
the  history  of  legal  and  political  science.  He  is  the  only 
Englishman,  since  Bentham,  who  has  made  any  substan- 
tial contribution  to  this  department  of  human  thought, 
and,  in  point  of  value,  his  work  far  transcends  that  of  any 
foreign  jurist  since  Savigny.  He  was  not  the  founder  of 
the  historical  school  of  jurists,  but  his  induction  took  a 
wider  sweep  than  that  of  any  other  thinker,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  correspondingly  more  valuable.  He  had  the 
additional  merit  of  being  able  to  make  a  difficult  subject 
apparently  easy  and  undoubtedly  interesting — a  fact  which 
tends  to  lessen,  rather  than  enhance,  his  reputation  as  a 
thinker  with  those  who  mistake  obscurity  for  profundity. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  success  was  due  partly  to  the 
possession  of  genius  akin  to  that  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  all  great  scientists,  whether  in  the  field. of  physics  or  in 
that  of  sociology,  and  partly  to  the  peculiar  training  which 
he  received  during  his  University  career,  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  jurisprudence  at  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  his  experience  in  Calcutta  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  East  Indian  Government.  After  graduating, 
with  distinction,  as  a  classical  and  mathematical  scholar, 
he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Three  years  later, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1854  he  resigned  his  pro- 


fessorship to  lecture  on  jurisprudence  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  "  Ancient  Law,"  his  first  great  work,  was  pub- 
lished in  1861,  and  in  1862  he  began  his  seven-year  term 
of  office  in  India.  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  residence  in  that 
country  was  the  delivery  at  Oxford,  in  1871,  of  his  lecture 
on  "  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West."  He 
was  then,  and  until  1878,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence, and  he  resigned  this  position  to  assume  the  Mas- 
tership of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  an  office  to  which  he 
had  been,  by  the  Fellows,  unanimously  elected.  During 
his  professorship  at  Oxford  he  delivered,  in  1874,  ^  series 
of  lectures  on  "The  Early  History  of  Institutions,"  taking 
occasion  from  the  recent  publication  of  the  translation  of 
some  of  the  "  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,"  and  especially  the 
"  Brehon  Law."  The  translators  and  editors  of  that 
.work,  which  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  were  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van.  Dr.  O'Curry,  Dr.  O'  Mahony  and  other  eminent  Cel- 
tic scholars,  and  with  the  promptitude  of  one  who  had  a 
true  insight  into  the  value  of  these  long  obsolete  laws.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  at  once  made  use  of  them  as  a  means  of 
widening  the  basis  of  his  induction  and  testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  conclusions.  During  his  Oxford  incum- 
bency he  delivered  other  lectures  on  various  topics  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  development  of  legal  and 
political  conceptions  and  institutions,  and  some  of  these 
he  collected  and  published  in  1883,  under  the  title  of 
"  Early  Law  and  Custom."'  His  last  volume  appeared  in 
r886,  entitled  "  Popular  Government."  It  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method  to  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  modern  "  Democracy,"  and  though  the 
scientific  value  of  the  work  is  less  than  that  of  some  of  his 
previous  productions,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  them  in 
grasp  of  thought,  wealth  of  erudition,  or  felicity  of  expo- 
sition and  statement. 

In  my  humble  opinion  Maine's  greatest  work  is  one  to 
which  the  attention  of  students  in  the  University  has  never 
been  called,  his  "  Village  Communities."  The  investiga- 
tions of  Von  Maurer  had  established  "the  close  correspon- 
dence between  the  early  history  of  Teutonic  property  and 
the  proprietary  enjoyment  in  the  Germany  of  our  own  day," 
and  Nasse  had,  by  his  still  more  recent  labours,  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  "  collective  Teutonic  property"  had  left 
on  the  sociological  system  of  England,  traces  which  even 
the  feudal  system  had  failed  to  eradicate.  Great  as  was 
the  service  rendered  to  political  science  by  these  applica- 
tions of  the  historical  or  comparative  method,  it  was  left 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine  to  discern  and  establish  the  virtual 
identity  of  the  old  Teutonic  and  the  modern  Slavonic 
village  community  with  that  of  Hindostan,  and,  in  this 
way,  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  origin  of  those  legal 
and  political  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  highest 
triumphs  of  human  civilization,  and  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects of  scientific  investigation.  From  that  time  the  "  Vil- 
lage Community  "  was  not  "  Teutonic,"  or  "  Slavonic," 
but  "  Aryan  "  ;  and  if,  as  the  result  of  a  still  wider  gener- 
alization, we  can  say  that  it  is  Semitic  as  well  as  Aryan, 
we  can  reach  such  a  conclusion  only  by  travelling  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  using  his 
method  to  light  us  by  the  way. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  originality  in  a  thinker  is  his 
ability  to  create  a  school  of  thought,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine 
is,  as  indisputably  as  Darwin,  the  founder  of  such  a  school. 
Amongst  his  disciples  may  be  mentioned  such  writers  as 
Seebohm,  who  has  investigated  the  old  English  township ; 
Gomme,  who  has  performed  a  similar  service  for  the  old 
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English  folk-moot ;  McLennan,  who  has  thrown  much 
valuable  light  on  the  earlj^  history  of  marriage  ;  Morgan, 
who  has  personally  inquired  into  the  social  customs  of  the 
North  American  Indians;  Sir  John  Phear,  who  has  min- 
utely described  the  Aryan  village  in  India  and  Ceylon  ; 
Professor  Hearn,  who  has  carried  us  behind  the  Aryan 
community  to  the  Aryan  household  ;  and  a  contemporary 
group  of  active  explorers  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
placed  in  our  hands  the  means  of  tracing  the  historical 
connection  between  our  modern  municipal  township  and 
village  in  Ontario  and  the  Aryan  household  held  together 
in  pre-historic  times  by  the  bond  of  ancestor-worship.  It 
is  given  to  few  men  to  completely  revolutionize  the  views 
of  a  generation  of  scholars,  but  this  Maine  has  done.  And 
his  influence  will  not  die  with  him.  He  expresses  the 
opinion  in  one  of  his  books  that,  in  the  light  of  the  village 
community  system,  the  law  of  real  property  in  England, 
hitherto  explamed  by  reference  to  feudal  institutions  and 
customs,  will  have  to  be  re-written.  It  is  equally  safe  to 
predict  that  the  discovery  of  the  same  old  system  will  have 
an  important  influence  on  future  land  tenure  legislation. 
The  demand  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer  for 
"  three  acres  and  a  cow  "  is  not  one  suggested  to  him  by 
modern  demagogues  ;  it  is  a  survival  of  the  old  practice  of 
allotment,  which  was  an  essential  feature  of  village  com- 
munity tenure  of  land.  And,  in  much  the  same  way,  we 
must  explain  the  deeply  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  crofters  in  Scotland,  that 
they  have  a  title  to  the  soil  older  and  more  incontro- 
vertible than  any  conferred  on  them  by  modern  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

I  would  like,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine  for  many  hours  of  pleasant  reading. 
I  know  of  no  books  of  scientific  worth  that  are  so  deeply 
interesting  as  his.  His  "  Popular  Government,"  which  is 
deeply  tinged  with  a  pessimism  that  is  certainly  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  culture  of  the  day,  should  be  read  with 
John  Morley's  critique  as  an  antidote,  just  as  the  reader  of 
Brutus'  "  Reflections  finds  it  beneficial  to  peruse  Mack- 
intosh's "  Vindiciae  Gallicae  "  as  a  tonic. 

Wm.  Houston. 


THE  ANGELUS. 

From  the  old  belfrey,  rude  and  low; 
The  Angelus  sounds,  sweet  and  slow. 

Its  soft  notes  thrill  the  evening  air, — 
A  call  to  peace,  a  rest  from  care. 

And  weary  reapers  in  the  field 

Oue  moment  pause,  a  thought  to  yield 

To  heaven,  whose  distant  gloriee  seem 
Too  oft  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

The  busy  housewife  at  her  loom 
Closes  her  eyes,  and  through  the  room 

Comes  the  patter  bt  tiny  feet,  the  crow 
Of  the  babe  that  died  long  years  ago. 

And  children  loitering  in  the  lanes, 

Linking  long  dandelion  chains  • 

Drop  their  golden  stores  and  reverent-wise 
Fold  sun-burned  hands  and  raise  their  eyes. 

Then  with  laugh  and  shout  they  scamper  home 
Untouched  with  gloom  their  good  thoughts  come. 

The  prisoner  restless  in  his  cell, 

Had  cursed  his  fate,  but  the  voice  of  the  bell 

Steals  thro'  the  bars  ;  once  more  he  sees 
A  lowly  cottage  beneath  the  trees. 

His  mother  at  the  doorway  stands 
Shading  her  eyes,  with  trembling  hands. 


(The  hands  so  worn,  the  eyes  bo  dim, 
With  toil  and  grief  and  care  for  him). 

Again  the  gate  slams  in  sullen  wrath 
And  bis  noisy  steps  come  np  the  path. 

He  hears  her  welcome,  his  rough  reply 
And  sees  her  turn  with  a  patient  sigh. 

Then  he  bows  his  head  in  the  lonely  cell, 
And  weeps  for  the  mother  that  loved  him  well. 

The  moment's  pause  has  come  and  gone, 
The  reapers  to  their  toil  move  on. 

The  mother  hastens  with  her  task, 
For  living  children  her  guidance  ask. 

But  oh,  not  lost,  is  the  hush,  the  prayer, 
For  an  angel  descending  unaware 

Has  touched  each  heart  with  healing  balm, 
And  toil  is  lighter,  and  sorrow  calm  ; 

For  peace  has  fallen  from  highest  hearen, 
As  dew  on  the  thirsty  flowers  at  even. 

Kat£  Willson. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE(S)  OF  DR.  J.  KILL-W— N  AND 
MR.  HIDE-C— N. 

Scene  /.— Univbrsity  College. 

Prof.  C  n  (loq.) — Be  good  enough.  Doctor,  to  tell  me 

the  exact  spot  in  which  you  found  this  fossil. 

Dr.  W  n. — Certainly — I  spent  part  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion in  the  North- West  Territories,  and  going  over  the 
battlefield  of  Batoche,  I  found  this  specimen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchewan.  Thinking  it  might  be  of  some  in- 
terest, I  sent  it  to  you. 

Prof.  C  n. — You  will  excuse  my  questioning  you  so 

closely,  when  I  have  explained.  Believe  me,  I  am  about 
to  shake  the  scientific  world  with  a  palaeontological  thun- 
derbolt. Listen— I,  too,  have  been  travelling  this  vaca- 
tion. Me,  the  historic  Nile,  mother  of  the  ancient  and 
desiccated  Arab  Sheik,  the  antiquated  Egyptian  buff'alo 
and  other  fine  old  ruins,  invited.  In  the  bank  of  the 
river  near  Wady  Haifa,  and  almost  buried  in  the  sand,  I 
found,  strange  to  say,  an  exact  counter-part  of  the  fossil 
you  sent  me.  See — they  are  ridiculously  alike.  (The 
Professor  here  produces  two  articles,  in  shape  something 
like  the  case  of  a  pair  of  large  opera  glasses,  with  dimen- 
sions about  as  follows  : — Height,  8  inches,  breadth  at  top, 
6  inches,  at  bottom,  4  inches,  and  2  inches  thick  ;  both 
articles  are  covered  with  an  incrustation). 

Dr.  W  n. — Well,  yes.    But  what  about  the  palceon- 

tological  thunderbolt. 

Prof.  C  n. — Don't  you  see  ?     The  Saskatchewan, 

the  Nile,  Canada,  Egypt,  the  New  World,  the  Old.  If, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  I  can  establish  the  fact  that 
the  fossils  are  similar,  I  prove  that  the  new  world  (so 
called)  and  the  old  are  .  .  .  twins.  Yes,  twins,  bearing 
the  same  geological  strawberry  mark. 

Dr.  W  n. — Great  Scott !  I  me  mea-mean,  Me  Her- 

cule  !  Do  you  know  that  I  have  always  felt,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  the  car-loads  of  alleged  dried  buff'alo  bones, 
shipped  from  the  North-west  Territories,  were  the  skeletons 
of  by-gone  bipeds,  with  heads,  no  doubt,  abnormally 
developed,  but  this  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
northern  people  often  indulge  freely  in  alcoholic  stimulants. 
We  know,  too,  that  in  later  days,  the  lightest  wine  of  the 
descendants  of  these  peoples  was  the  Hudson's  Bay  Rum, 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  so  strong  that  it  was  used 
as  a  means  of  defence,  taking  the  place  of  powder  maga- 
zines and  trains.  The  savage  hordes  were  fully  convinced 
that  the  "  Evil  Spirit  "  was  with  the  whites.  Excuse  this 
historical  digression. 

To  strengthen  your  case  I  might  mention  that  the  skulls 
of  these  skeletons  also  resemble,  especially  in  thickness, 
those  of  the  Nubians,  now  living  in  Upper  Egypt. 
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Prof.  C  n. — Yes.  The  Aborigines  of  the  North- 
West  Territories  can  bask,  with  complacent  pride,  under 
a  loftier  and  more  generous  genealogical  tree  than  those 
"  whose  families  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,"  or  those 
whose  ancestors  were  "raised"  for  sheep-lifting  on  Scotia's 
"  knowe-heeds." 

Dr.  W  n. — But,  I  say,  C  n.    These  specimens 

are  found  very  near  the  surface,  in  quite  a  recent  forma- 
tion, without  any  traces  of  igneous  rocks  or  faults  in  the 
strata,  to  show  that  they  had  been  shot  up  from  the  kitchen 
below.  It  might  be  a  scientific  miscarriage,  of  course,  but 
one  would  think  that  geologists  would  have  noticed  them 
before. 

Prof.  C  n. — My  dear  sir,  I  rest  my  case  on  the  fact 

of  their  having  been  found  near  the  surface.  Geologists 
are  confessedly,  as  they  should  be,  men  who  look  only 
below  the  surface.  They  have  been  for  centuries  peering 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  diagnose  nature  con- 
stitutionally by  working  upon  her  insides,  and  do  not, 
quack-like,  treat  her  irruptions  through  her  epidermis. 
But  I  am  going  to  prove  to  them  that  they  may  carry 
this  very  good  rule  too  far.  It  has  exceptions.  Even 
science  is  sometimes  short  sighted.  Astronomers,  you 
know,  often  see  on  the  sun  spots  which  are  only  flies  on 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope.  These  specimens  are 
entirely  new  and  this  gives  me  hope. 

Dr.  W  n. — Enough.    I  am  satisfied,    Exegi  monu- 

mentum  are  perennias. 

Prof.  C  n. — Jamqiie  opus  exegi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira  nec.  .  . 

But  we  must  not  go  too  fast.  We  have  to  convince  a 
stubborn  world.    Now,  to  work  up  the  evidence. 

Dr.  W.  n. — We  might  call  m  P  e  and  his  blow- 
pipe and  H  n,  in  case  there  are  old  inscriptions  to  be 

deciphered. 

Prof.  C  n. — Yes,  and  B  r,  also.    The  angles  of 

these  specimens  may  have  the  same  symbolic  value,  mathe- 
matically and  astronomically  considered,  as  that  miracle 
in  stone,  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Dr.  W  n. — We  might  also  invite — 

Prof.  C  n. — But  stop,  we  must  have  enough  glory  to 

go  around. 


Scene  II. — Laboratory  of  a  School  of  Practical  Science. 

(Examination  of  the  fossils.  The  Professoriate  in  its 
shirt  sleeves,  with  its  face  very  red,  and  streaming  with 
perspiration,  little  streams  from  the  fountain  of  learning.) 

Prof.  H  n. —  — Might  be  the  amphora  of  a 

Caesar.    Yet  not  unlike  the  modern  "  square-face." 

Prof.  B  r. — Except  that  its  rhomboidal  proportions 

are  not  mathematically  true. 

Prof.  P  e. — Something  like  a  trilobite,  gone  to  beef. 

Dr.  W  n. —  Or  the  flipper  of  an  Icthyosaurus. 

Prof.  C  n. — Nonsense,  gentlemen.    Unlike  anything 

I  know  of.    Quite  new.    Quite  new. 

(Blowpipe  application  ,  etc,  etc.  Part  of  the  incrusta- 
tation  falls  off,  reveaHng  a   shining  substance  and  the 

inscription  ,    .  . 

ARM    .    .    CAN    .    .    HIC    .    .  AGO   .    .  ILL.) 

Prof.  P  e. — Argentiferous.  No,  Cassiteritic  precipi- 
tate. 

Prof.  C  n. — Lustre,  metallic.  No  cleavage.  Hard- 
ness No.  6  (see  my  table)  streak  

Prof.  B  r. — Streak.    Streak  of  luck.    (After  a  few 

minutes'  work,  the  whole  incrustation  drops  off,  leaving  a 
tin  box  of  shape  mentioned  above.) 

Dr.  W  n. — Very  modern  in  appearance. 

Prof.  C  n. — Why,  Doctor,  doyou  call  that  inscription 

modern  ?    Now,  H  n,  take  your  innings. 

Prof.  H  n  (reading).— ARM  .  .  CAN  .  .  HIC  .  . 

ILL.     ARM  .  .  ARM  .  .  ARMA  VIRUMQUE    .  . 

Omnes. — Rats. 

Prof.  H  n  (again  reading).— CAN  .  .  CAN  .  .  HIC 

.  .  AGO.    I  can't  ;  here's  a  go. 

Omnes. — No.    No.    Too  free.    Wpn't  pass. 

Dr.  W  n. — Do  you  think  it's  old  Latin,  H  n  ? 

Prof.  H  n. — Must  be.    Very  old.     Decidedly  old. 

It's  so  feeble  and  halting. 


Prof.  C  n. — But  this  is  only  part  of  the  inscription, 

the  remainder  of  the  papyrus  might  be  adhering  to  the  in- 
side of  the  incrustation. 

(Examination  of  the  shell — Result  successful. 

The  full  inscription  reads  

ARMOURS  .  .  CANNED  .  .  BEEF  .  .  CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS.) 

Tableau. 

Prof.  B  r. — (laughing  immoderately)  I  see  it  all  now. 

Prof.  C  n. — So  do  we,  Sir,  but  this  laughter  is  un- 
seemly. 

Prof.  B  r.— Sorry  .  .  but  .  .  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Can't 

.  .  He !  he  !  he  !  help't  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  .  .  oh  !  (pulls  him- 
self together).  Gentlemen,  let  me  explain.  You  remember 
the  North-west  rebellion,  of  course.  My  old  company 
"  K  "  Q.  O.  Rifles  was  through  it.  On  returning  home 
they  brought  with  them  several  of  these  "  fossils,"  con- 
taining the  best  of  preserved  meat.  This  enterprising 
American  cousin  furnished  the  expeditionary  forces  with 
this  canned  meat.    Hence  the  "find"  at  Batoche. 

Prof.  C  n.— But  .  .  the  Nile. 

Prof.  B  r. — Now,  as  to  the  discovery  on  the  Nile. 

One  of  our  men,  who  was  with  the  Canadian  Contingent 
of  the  Gordon  Relief  Expedition  in  Egypt,  told  me  that, 
throughout  the  whole  campaign,  the  troops  lived  on  the 
same  canned  meat.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  which 
advertises  St.  Jacob's  Oil  on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  had 
made  it  possible  for  a  western  firm  to  supply  with  their 
canned  meat  the  whole  British  army  of  occupation,  in 
Egypt,  for  seven  months  (three  rounds  per  day  to  every 
man).  The  banks  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Saskatchewan 
are  alike  strewn  with  these  cans,  so  that  future  generations 
of  geologists  may  make  the  same  mistake. 

In  all  charity  let  us  hope  they  may. 

Prof.  C  n.—Ex  "  Nilo  "  nihil  Fit. 

LXXXII. 


"LUX  LUCET  IN  TENEBRIS." 

I  sat  by  a  winter-window 

A8  the  tempest  hurried  by, 
And  gazed  o'er  distant  farmland 

Beneath  a  snow-charged  sky. 

And  doubts  arose  within  me, 

Dark  doubts  I  could  not  still, 
Asking — Is  life  such  tumult, 

Confusion,  changeful,  chill  ? 

Are  men,  like  these  driven  snow-flakes, 

But  motea  in  a  storm  sublime, 
Mingling  a  moment  madly, 

Swept  off  by  the  blasts  of  time  ? 

Then  the  early  gloom  of  evening 

Stole  on  over  snow-swept  hills, 
Like  despair  o'er  a  troubled  spirit 

That  scarce  knows  what  it  willi. 

So  Joy  seemed  wrapt  in  shadow 

In  a  closing  night  of  wrong, 
And  Hope  from  the  earth  seemed  vanished 

In  a  heart  that  had  hoped  so  long. 

But  far  through  the  dark,  wild-tossing, 

A  night  lamp  shot  its  beam, 
And  broke  that  spell  of  sadness. 

And  its  pessimistic  dream. 

For  thus  through  disappointment 

To  have  missed  our  hopes'  bright  goal, 

And  the  shades  of  this  human  tempest, 
Shines  a  sympathetic  soul. 

Alu« 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

As  intimated  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Varsity,  we  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  University  and  the  Professions. 
The  publication  of  the  series  will  probably  be  commenced  next 
week.  The  articles  will  deal  with  the  following  professions  :  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  Journalism,  Teaching,  and  Engineering.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hodgins,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Q.C.,  Master-in- Ordinary,  will 
write  on  Law  ;  P.  H.  Bryce,  M.A,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Health,  on  Medicine  ;  Principal  Sheraton,  D.D.,  of 
Wycliffe  College,  on  Theology  ;  W.  G.  Eakins,  M.A.,  of  The  Mail, 
will  describe  Journalism  ;  John  Seath,  B.A.,  High  School  Inspec- 
tor, will  write  on  the  Teaching  Profession,  and  John  Galbraith, 
M.A.,  C.E.,  will  probably  write  on  Engineering.  Next  week's 
Varsity  will  contain  the  first  part  of  a  poem,  "  Dryburgh  Abbey," 
which  lovers  of  Scott  will  doubtless  appreciate. 


national  or  provincial? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Steen 
in  his  essay  on  "  Daniel  Webster,"  and  emphasized  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Literary  Society  the  other  evening,  to  the  effect  that 
the  study  of  American  history  is  too  much  neglected  now-a-days. 
In  using  the  term  "  American  "  one  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood, 
since  the  word  is  popularly  used  as  applying  exclusively  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States.  Though  we  are  not  ashamed  of 
our  birthright  as  Canadians,  nor  tired  of  our  connection  with  the 
British  Empire,  yet  the  distinction  continually  being  drawn  be- 
tween Canadians  and  Americans  is  apt  to  be  emphasized  too  much, 
and  is  prone  to  produce  a  provincialism  and  antagonism  of  feeling 
which  should  be  very  carefully  guarded  against.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  northern  continent  have  a  right  to  be  called  Americans, 
and  in  so  far  as  history  concerns  itself  with  America  at  all  it  may, 
not  inappropriately,  be  called  American  history.  We  are  too  much 
inclined  to  forget,  or  else  we  wilfully  refuse  to  remember,  that 
Canadians  and  Americans  are  of  the  same  ancestral  stock,  of  the 
same  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  have  a  common  language,  and  if  not  a 
common  destiny,  commercially  or  politically,  should  be  allies  not 
enemies,  friends  not  foes.  The  social  problems  which  perplex  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  same  which  we  in  Canada  must 
face  and  must  solve  with  equal  courage  and  determination.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been, 
must  be  so  similar  in  character,  though  it  may  be  diverse  in  detail. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  truly  great  men  of  Canada  or  of  the  United 
States  belong  in  reality  to  neither  country,  but  to  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  confederacy  of  this  continent.  Whatever  is  noble  in  the 
history  of  the  one  or  the  other,  whatever  has  made  or  makes  for 
liberty  and  enlightenment,  whoever  has  a  title  to  the  respect  and 
honour  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  he  may  dwell,  are  all  alike  common  objects  for 
patriotic  pride  and  are  all  alike  worthy  of  imitation  and  of  being 
kept  in  national  remembrance.  Truly  great  men  are  citizens  of  no 
nationality,  but  of  all,  and  while  they  may  be  the  peculiar  glory 


of  one  nationality,  belong  to  the  world.  Therefore,  whether  we 
study  the  history  of  Washington  or  Champlain,  of  Lincoln  or  Joseph 
Howe,  we  lose  sight  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  man, 
and  concern  ourselves  with  his  character,  the  great  movements  he 
was  engaged  in,  and  the  good  which  he  accomplished.  An  intelli- 
gent study  of  American  history,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  local  de- 
tails peculiar  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curricula  of  our  educational  institutions,  but 
to  our  shame  be  it  said  it  finds  really  no  place  there  at  all.  It  is,  if 
taught  at  all,  done  most  indifferently  in  the  public  schools,  and  in 
our  universities  and  colleges  is  altogether  lost  sight  of.  No  won- 
der we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  provincial,  and  sectional,  and 
narrow,  when  in  the  national  university  of  Ontario  not  a  single  lec- 
ture is  given,  not  a  single  text-book  is  prescribed,  in  American 
history  ! 

the  faculty  of  law. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Law  Society  present- 
ed a  report  to  the  University  Senate  on  Thursday  night  which 
seems  to  place  the  scheme  in  a  practicable  and  attainable  shape. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  recapitulate  the  principal  por- 
tions of  the  report,  i.  The  Law  Society  and  the  Senate  are  to 
have  joint  control  of  the  Faculty,  entrance  into  which  will  be 
obtained  by  passing  a  preliminary  examination.  2.  The  course  in 
Law  will  extend  over  four  years,  and  students  will  be  required  to 
attend  lectures  during  that  period,  and  pass  all  the  usual  examina- 
tions before  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.  3.  The  first  two 
years  of  the  course  are  to  be  strictly  confined  to  university  work, 
the  student  being  absolved,  during  that  time,  from  articles.  The 
last  two  years'  work,  however,  is  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
practical  work  as  an  articled  clerk  in  a  law  office.  4,  Upon  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  attended  lectures, 
passed  all  examinations,  and  of  having  served  two  years  under 
articles,  the  candidate,  upon  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law,  will  thereupon  be  entitled,  upon  payment  of  fees,  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Law  Society  as  a  barrister  and  solicitor.  Candi- 
dates, however,  who  present  their  LL.B.  diploma  without  having 
served  two  years  under  articles  will  only  be  admitted  to  practise  as 
barristers.  5.  The  University  will  appoint  the  examiners,  pre- 
scribe the  curriculum,  and  receive  the  fees  for  the  first  two  years  ; 
the  Law  Society  will  have  the  same  privileges  for  the  two  final 
years.  6.  The  joint  committee  to  be  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Faculty  is  to  be  composed  of  nine  members,  four  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  five  by  the  Law  Society,  annually 
in  May.  Each  body  shall  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur, 
and  the  committee  shall  appoint  its  own  chairman. 
7.  The  University  is  to  provide  for  and  maintain  a  course  of  prac- 
tical instruction  in  Jurisprudence — having  regard  to  Civil  Law, 
Constitutional  Law  and  History,  and  International  Law.  These 
are  the  sub-departments  which  are  to  be  required  of  the  new  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  so  that  upon  his  appointment  the 
University  will  be  in  a  position  to  discharge  its  share  of  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  new  Faculty.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that 
while  there  are  points  open  to  discussion,  the  report  is  satisfactory 
and  encouraging.  A  practical  teaching  Faculty  of  Law  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  University,  and  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Law  Society  will  tend  to  attract  students  to  take  a  university  course, 
and  will  render  possible  the  joint  pursuit  of  a  university  and  strictly 
professional  training  in  Law — a  thing  much  to  be  desired. 


university  education  for  the  psople. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  November  Con- 
temporary^ is  Professor  William  Garnett,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the 
Durham  Science  College  at  Newcastle.  Last  week  we  briefly 
reviewed  his  summary  of  the  University  Extension  Scheme.  This 
week,  as  we  promised,  we  shall  follow  him  more  into  detail.  He 
contends  that  if  "  the  University  Extension  Scheme  is  to  do  the 
highest  work  open  to  it,  it  must,  before  long,  lead  to  the  formation 
of  permanent  institutions  in  the  great  towns,  to  serve  as  centres  for 
the  further  development  of  its  work."    In  fact,  the  idea  is  to  gradu- 
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ally  establish  local  university  colleges,  with  a  permanent  staff  of 
university  men  as  piofessors,  in  the  large  towns  which  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  furnish  definite  and  systematic  instruction  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  future  work.  The  university  extension 
lecture  course  need  not  interfere  with  that  of  the  permanent  col- 
lege, but  by  throwing  open  its  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories  to 
those  who  can  only  take  the  short  course,  may  be  subsequently 
benefitted  by  the  attracting  of  many  such,*  "  who  may  be  expected 
to  continue  their  studies  at  the  ordinary  classes  of  the  college." 

Professor  Gamett  indicates  the  place  in  the  educational  system 
which  these  local  university  colleges  might  occupy,  and  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  governmental  science  classes, 
there  is  a  special  work,  in  the  department  of  Science,  which  these 
colleges  might  undertake.  In  England  there  is  State-aided  systems 
of  primary  education.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  apparently,  of 
the  school  children  ever  pass  beyond  this  stage  in  their  education 
which  terminates  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  standard.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  there  are  "  evening  continuation  schools,"  but  our 
author  points  out  that  it  is  the  custom  in  too  many  of  these  even- 
ing  schools  to  do  little  more  than  repeat  the  lessons  the  children 
have  been  taught  in  the  day-schools  ;  this,  he  says,  "  is  necessitated 
by  the  system  on  which  the  grant  for  the  evening  schools  is  admin- 
istered." From  the  day  and  evening  schools — for  they  are  appar- 
ently almost  identical  in  the  extent  of  their  curriculum — the  pupil 
passes  to  the  Government  Science  Class  in  which  he  may  learn^ 
systematically,  some  selected  subjects  bearing  upon  his  daily  occu- 
pation. And  now  comes  the  great  distinction  between  the  work 
of  the  Science  School  and  the  University  College.  In  the  former 
the  teacher  is  compelled  by  the  system  and  the  necessities  of  the 
cases  "  to  take  his  class  over  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  about  thirty  lectures,"  and  consequently,  as  Pro- 
fessor Gamett  points  out,  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  either  to 
do  his  best  work,  or  to  enter  very  fully  into  any  one  branch  of  his 
subject.  On  the  other  hand  the  University  College  lecturer  may 
"  select  a  portion  of  a  subject  on  which  he  is  specially  qualified  to 
lecture,  or  which  is  particularly  needed  by  his  class."  Thus  the 
lecturer  may  make  his  pupils  masters  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
subject,  and  those  who  desire  to  study,  theoretically  and  practically, 
some  particular  branch  of  a  subject  can  do  so  at  the  University 
College,  whereas  they  could  have  no  chance  of  so  doing  at  the 
Government  Science  Class.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Science 
Class,  the  Government  grant  is  doled  out  on  the  vicious  system  of 
"  payment  by  results,"  which  most  effectually  prevents  thorough  or 
systematic  instruction  being  given,  and  encourages  superficiality 
and  shallowness,  whereas,  in  the  University  College,  no  such 
system  being  in  vogue,  the  highest  and  best  work  is  encouraged 
for  its  own  sake. 

Professor  Gamett  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  university 
college  in  its  relation  to  technical  education.  He,  however,  places 
some  value  upon  instruction  in  what  are  sometimes  called  in  the 
calendars  of  ladies'  schools,  "extras,"  viz  :  music  and  fine  art,  and 
says  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  university  college  should  not 
be  limited  merely  to  technology  and  science,  but  should 
include  literature,  music,  and  fine  art,  and  should  provide 
a  complete  "  university  education  adapted  to  the  tastes 
and  requirements  of  all  comers."  The  distinction  be- 
tween scientific  education  and  technical  instruction  is  very 
well  put  thus  :  All  scientific  teaching  may  be  regarded  as 
technical  education  ;  bu',  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  tech- 
nical education  implies  the  teaching  of  the  principles  and  methods 
which  belong  specially  to  one  profession,  or  industry,  or  group  of 
industries."  Left  to  themselves  the  university  colleges  could 
accomplish  but  little,  owing  to  the  distrust  with  which  employers 
and  workmen  regard  the  kind  of  instruction  therein  offered  in 
technical  subjects,  from  the  f.ict  that,  as  our  author  says,  the  pure 
educationist,  however  well  qualified  for  his  task,  could  not  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  working  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
technical  schools  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  that 
branch  of  education  by  an  alliance  with  the  colleges,  and  would 
reap  much  benefit  by  their  intimate  association  with  some  estab- 
lishment of  general  and  scientific  education.  What  the  university 
college  would  naturally  lack  on  its  technical  code  it  would  thus 


gain  by  the  union,  and  the  technical  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  their  scientific  side  immensely  strengthened.  Thus  a 
great  waste  of  power  would  be  saved  and  much  mutual  benefit 
reaped  by  both. 

In  order  that  public  confidence  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied, 
that  the  teaching  provided  in  the  University  Co  leg;  was  such  as 
would  prove  of  real  practical  value  to  the  students.  Professor  Gar- 
nett  suggests  the  formation  of  a  technical  committee  of  practical 
tradesmen  to  superintend  the  technical  instruction,  with  power  to 
nominate  the  special  technical  teachers,  and  taking  direct  super- 
vision of  any  practical  work  which  might  arise  in  connection  with 
this  branch  of  education.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this  pro- 
posal, some  of  which  our  author  very  pertinently  mentions.  In 
the  first  place,  the  technical  instruction  is  not  begun  soon  enough, 
and  even  where  this  objection  does  not  hold,  the  teachers  are  not 
competent ;  in  the  second  place,  "  the  language  of  the  schools  is 
different  from  that  of  real  life,  and  our  text-books,  and  too  often 
our  lectures,  are  couched  in  this  foreign  language.  .  .  .  This 
leads  the  artisan  mind  to  suppose  that  the  science  taught  exists 
only  on  paper,  and  has  no  practical  bearings."  These  defects 
could  be  remed  ed,  as  Professor  Gamett  points  out,  by  beginning 
technical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  with  professional 
teachers,  and  by  securing  the  best  specialists  obtainable  for  the 
technical  work  of  the  University  College. 

At  present  in  England  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  fairly 
complete  system  of  higher  education  in  active  operation.  Local 
University  Colleges  are  to  be  found  at  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham, 
Sheffield,  and  Southampton.  From  statistics  which  our  author 
has  gathered  together  we  learn  that  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
by  rail  of  these  colleges  there  is  a  population  of  eleven-and-a-half 
millions.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  classes  of  these 
colleges  amounts  in  round  numbers,  to  about  ten  thousand.  The 
condition  of  some  of  these  colleges  is  very  precarious,  financially, 
and  indeed  all  appear  to  suffer  deficiency  of  endowment  and  in- 
come. A  strong  plea  is  made  by  Professor  Gamett  for  Govern- 
ment aid,  and  he  points  out  that  the  Government  aid  to  higher 
education  is  but  ;£355,ooo,  of  which  ^^300,000  goes  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  private  enterprize  having  to  provide  the  rest. 
Professor  Gamett  estimates  that  about  ^6o,ooo  per  annum  "  would 
suffice  to  create  a  nearly  complete  system  of  University  teaching 
for  the  whole  country." 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  in  these  columns  often 
and  often  in  reference  to  the  true  character  of  university  training, 
it  is  interesting  to  hear  what  Professor  Gamett  has  to  say — particu- 
larly when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  his  posTtion  as  Principal  of 
the  Durham  Science  College  at  Newcastle,  he  might  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  practical  rather  than  the  scholastic  side  of  university 
education.  He  insists  that  the  special  feature  of  university  train- 
ing should  be  "  to  provide  education  as  distinguished  from  mere 
information!^  He  then  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Those  who  desire  that 
students  should  simply  be  taught  facts  and  methods,  who  wish  to 
make  the  college  a  mere  technical  school  even  in  its  departments 
of  pure  science,  will  be  able  to  find  sufficiently  good  teachers  with- 
out drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  universities.  It  is  indeed  sel- 
dom that  the  university  man  is  an  encyclop;edia  of  facts  and 
figures  ;  rather,  he  is  one  who  has  thought  deeply  on  his  special 
branch  of  study  and  made  it  his  own  from  its  very  foundations.  He 
has  acquired  the  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  regards  all  things  from 
the  standpoint  thus  gained.  It  is  the  raising  of  the  student  to  the 
same  platform  as  the  teacher,  the  placing  him  in  a  position  to  ac- 
quire further  knowledge  by  himself  in  the  best  possible  way — in 
fact,  nothing  short  of  his  intellectual  regeneration — that  constitutes 
the  essential  characteristic  of  university  teaching,  and,  if  this  is 
absent,  call  the  institution  what  you  will,  but  not  a  university  col- 
lege." 


The  Vanierbilt  Observer,  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  adopted 
a  new  form  with  the  new  year,  and  has  taken  on  more  of  the 
character  of  a  magazine  than  before.  The  Observer  is  well  edited 
an4  contains  in  addition  a  good  alumni  department. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


Varsity  readers  are  promised  a  number  of  papers  by 
University  men  on  their  respective  professions.  The  list 
of  contributors  includes  successful  men  in  the  callings 
usually  grouped  as  professions,  and  their  experience  must 
be  valuable.  The  Table  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  in  this  experience  meeting  of  ours  we  should  also 
hear  from  the  back  benches.  For  the  elements  that  make 
towards  success  are  not  so  very  different  whatever  occupa 
tion  we  select.  Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
successful  man  would  have  been  equally  successful  in  any 
other  business.  And  there  is  the  further  disturbing  quan- 
tity that  he  is  too  apt  to  lend  his  picture  a  rosy  appear- 
ance, the  reflection  of  his  own  content.  Before  putting 
our  own  strength  to  the  proof  we  should  like  to  learn  from 
this  one's  lips  what  obstacle  it  was  he  met  and  failed  to 
overcome ;  from  that  other — how  he  found  himself 
chained  as  yoke-fellow  to  uncongenial  toil ;  how  in 
this  vocation  good  fellowship  was  the  rock  on  which  I 
shattered  my  abilities  and  lost  my  future.  Books  of  good 
advice  have  been  written  on  the  choice  of  a  profession 
with  little  other  result  than  to  confirm  the  reader  in  his 
own  good  opinion  of  his  qualifications  and  chance  of 
success. 

When  the  Table  had  reached  this  point  in  its  moraliz- 
ing, the  voice  of  the  oldest  resident  was  heard  claiming 
attention.  It  should  be  premised  that  his  success  in  life 
has  not  been  what  the  world  calls  material.  A  man  of  law, 
he  has  achieved  a  livelihood,  not  riches,  though  his  voice 
never  stirs  the  echoes  of  our  courts  ;  for  the  rest  he  is 
satisfied  to  practise  the  kindly  virtues  of  friendship,  and 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  books.  So  much  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. "  Like  a  good  many  others  my  senior  year  was 
largely  spent  in  forecasting  the  future.  Following  the 
swarm  I  precipitated  myself  into  law.  I  did  not  know 
what  was  before  me.  I  remember  well  the  feeling  of  lone- 
someness  that  came  over  me  as  I  trudged  along  the  streets 
to  present  my  sheepskin  to  the  Benchers.  It  had  never 
before  occurred  to  me  in  just  the  same  way  that  I  was  of 
no  particular  importance  to  the  world  I  was  entering. 
Scores  of  people  hustled  past  me  intent  on  their  own  good 
business  and  I  almost  despaired  of  ever  finding  my  niche. 
I  was  glad  to  have  that  testamur  with  me  at  that 
moment ;  it  was  the  only  tangible  result  of  a  youth  spent 
among  books.  It  was  comforting  to  touch  that  when  the 
nicely  worded  axioms  about  the  superiority  of  a  University 
man  had  somehow  or  another  for  me  slipped  all  meaning. 
But  these  confessions  of  a  young  graduate  cannot  interest 
you.  You  know  my  life.  Briefly  then,  I  can  say  with 
sincerity,  that  I  have  not  regretted  my  resolution.  I  think 
that  I  am  a  stronger  and  better  man  to-day  than  if  I  had 
laid  aside  all  the  pursuits  that  had  occupied  my  student 
days  to  lighten  myself  for  the  race  whose  prize  is  material 
prosperity.  We  can  purchase  wealth  and  position  at  too 
dear  a  price." 

*  * 
* 

A  curiosity  in  its  way,  is  a  number  of  the  Anarchist 
paper  Lucifer,  published  at  Valley  Falls,  Kansas.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  of  the  objects  and  character  of  the 
Anarchist  Propaganda.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs  ; 
comment  is  unnecessary.  Of  course  these  singular  people 
must  have  a  new  chronology.    Hear  themselves  : — 

"  We  date  from  the  first  of  January,  1601.  This  era  is 
called  the  Era  of  Man  (E.M.)  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
theological  epoch  that  preceded  it." 

The  leading  article  is  by  a  J.  Wm.  Lloyd,  and  is  entitled 
Vengeance,  an  open  letter  to  the  Communist-Anarchists 
of  Chicago.    The  opening  lines  read  : — 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  in  the  very  presence  of  your 
murdered  dead,  your  hearts  swelling  with  alternating  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  gloom,  of  glory  and  regret,  of  pride  and 
pain,  the  echoes  of  those  noble  dying  words  still  throbbing 
in  your  ears,  you,  the  Communist-Anarchists  of  Chicago, 
found  yourselves  face  to  face  with  the  stern  question  : 


'*  What  now  !  Men  of  Anarchy,  will  you  have  revenge  ?  " 
And  in  voices  loud  or  low,  firmly,  sternly,  solemnly,  you 
took  the  awful  oath  :  "  We  will !  " 

This  is  a  blood-curdling  introduction,  but,  alas,  the  con- 
tinuation is  tame.  The  writer  preaches  the  safer  way  of 
the  propagandist : — For  : 

"  The  assassin  can  strike  but  once  ;  and  that  blow,  statis- 
tics show,is  usually  ^  failure,  and  that  blow  kills  him.  There 
is  too  much  good  stuff  in  the  assassin  for  him  to  be  wasted 
in  that  way.  He  is  worth  too  much  as  a  teacher  and  agi- 
tator of  quiet  radical  revolution  to  throw  away  his  life  try- 
ing to  pick  07ie  of  the  pimples  of  the  social  disease." 

Our  valiant,  therefore,  suggests  that  the  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  seeded  down  with  their  literature,  then 
make  the  attempt  with  some  probability  of  success. 

The  leading  tenets  of  the  new  creed  are  thus  tersely 
expressed  : 

"Anarchism  implies  No  Chiefs,  No  Rulers — An,  No, 
and  Jrchon,  a  Chief,  a  Ruler. 

No  Chiefs,  no  Rulers,  implies  Liberty  for  All. 

Liberty  for  all  means  Justice  and  Equality  for  all,  since 
if  all  be  free  justice  and  equality  will  be  denied  to  none. 

Therefore,  Anarchism  means  Liberty,  Justice  and 
Equality  for  All." 

* 

The  chief  advertising  matter  is  a  list  of  publications  to 
be  procured  from  the  office  of  Lucifer.  The  alluring  in- 
formation is  given  that  some  of  these  are  not  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  U.  S.  mails. 

"  An  Open  Letter.  Common  Sense  on  the  Sexual 
Question.    H.  W.  Boozer. 

Bible  Morals — Twenty  Crimes  and  Vices  Sanctioned  by 
Scripture.    Don't  fail  to  get  this. 

The  Darwins,  A  Radical  Romance  ;  by  Elmina  D.  Slen- 
ker. 

Open  Letter  to  Jesus  Christ ;  D.  M.  Bennett. 
St.  Matthew  on  Trial  for  Forgery. 
Cupid's  Yokes;  by  E.  H.  Hey  wood. 
Comic  Bible  Sketches,  Filled  with  Cartoons  and  Carica- 
tures." 

But  enough  of  this  disgusting  collection.  Miss  or  Mrs. 
Elmina  D.  Slenker  favours  her  readers  with  a  letter  in 
this  number  of  Lucifer.  This  lady  is  delightfully  frank  in 
the  account  of  her  labours. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  conclude,  from  the  fact  of  such 
trash  being  printed  and  circulated,  that  in  this  day  and 
generation  the  quality  of  men's  minds  has  suffered  a  sen- 
sible deterioration.  We  must  recollect  that  to  make  the 
public  our  confidant  is  now  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
luxury.  There  is  a  higher  average  of  intelligence  to-day 
than  ever  before.  It  is  one  of  the  accidents  of  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  that  the  outpourings  of  a  diseased  mind 
obtain  easy  access  to  the  general  reader.  Instead  of  re- 
gretting the  publicity  given  to  the  crazy  theories  of  every 
crack  brained  enthusiast,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  whole- 
some indication  of  the  general  vigour  of  thought,  that  no 
considerable  proportion  of  the  people  are  misled. 

*  * 

* 

The  Table  recollects  a  happy  little  sketch  that  appeared 
in  one  of  our  humorous  papers.  One  seedy  looking  cus- 
tomer remarks  to  another  :  "  Mein  frent,  I  shame  myself 
for  that  holy  banner  of  communismus.  If  dose  college 
students  do  not  us  choin  we  vill  all  be  up  the  spout 
ge-gonen." 

* 

The  New  York  Independent  bewails  the  character  of  the 
"  Literary  Notes  "  sent  around  by  publishers,  which,  if 
the  editor  be  a  conscientious  man,  he  will  have  to  doctor, 
to  eliminate,  to  score  with  the  blue  pencil,  and  otherwise 
bring  within  the  limits  of  truth-non-committal.  Our  con- 
temporary feelingly  observes  : — "  The  item  that  the  pro- 
vincial press  will  print  as  it  stands,  wholesale  and  in  all  its 
inexpedient  diffuseness,  is  stiil,  like  the  poor,  always  with 
us."  The  Independent  is  watching  for  the  literary  mil- 
lennium. HH. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
Insertion. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES 

The  Illustrated  London  News  for  January  28th,  continues  its 
sketches  of  continental  armies,  that  represented  in  this  week's 
,  number  being  the  Austro-Hungarian.  There  are  illustrated 
sketches  of  some  street  characters  of  San  Remo,  a  cricket  match 
at  Mandalay,  (Burmah),  winter  in  Canada,  burning  of  the  Bolton 
Theatre,  and  the  Gordon  Memorial  Home,  Portsmouth.  There 
are  some  fine  views  of  "  Ockwells,"  Berks,  an  old  mediaeval  man- 
sion, a  full  page  picture  entitled  "  The  Scapegrace,"  and  also  some 
random  sketches  of  the  Charing  Cross  Parliament.  William 
Black's  delightful  little  story  is  continued,  and  is  most  appropriately 
illustrated.  James  Payn,  the  novelist,  has  apparently  taken  G.  A. 
^.  Sala's  position  on  the  staff  of  the  News,  and  conducts  a  department 
called  "  Our  Note  Book." 

The  AthencEum  is  a  bi-weekly  which  comes  from  the  West  Vir. 
ginia  University.  We  cannot  discover  the  name  of  any  lady  in 
the  list  of  the  staff,  but  the  editorial  on  "  Matrimony  "  is  written 
with  so  much  feeling  and  from  the  woman's  standpoint  as  almost  to 
denote  it  as  being  the  work  of  a  co-ed. 

The  chief  fault  which  is  maaifest  in  the  College  Index,  from  Kala- 
mazoo, is  the  small  amount  of  space  devoted  to  literature.  In  a 
monthly  paper  surely  the  editors  should  be  able  to  secure  more 
than  three  literary  contributions,  which  are  all  that  appear  in  the 
nu'  'ber  for  January.  This  same  defect  is  what  is  chiefly  noticeable 
in  a  great  many  of  our  monthly  exchanges. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  McMaster  University  has  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Convention  at  Guelph,  on  March 
27.,  to  discuss  and  decide  the  question  whether  McMaster  Univer- 
sity shall  remain  independent  or  federate  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.    The  location  of  the  institution  will  also  be  decided. 


The  Modern  Language  Club,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  reference  to  the  death  of  the  late  H.  de  S. 
Miller,  of  the  class  of  '91,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Club  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Modern  Language  Club  of 
University  College,  having  heard  v^ith  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  de  S.  Miller,  a  member  of  this  society,  record 
their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  one  of  our  members  ;  and  that  we 
express  our  sympathy  with  his  relatives  in  their  sad  bereavement." 

Glee  Club. — It  is  several  years  since  the  Glee  Club  has  been 
in  such  a  flourishing  and  active  condition  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
practices  are  very  largely  attended,  and  Mr.  Schuch's  popularity 
as  a  College  chorus-leader  increases  at  every  practice.  The  special 
practices  have  been  well  attended,  and  have  produced  gratifying 
results.  The  Conversazione  week  always  means  hard  work  for  the 
Club,  and  this  year  it  meant  some  special  work,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  given  the  Club  on  the  programme  on  Friday  night  last, 
and  the  introduction  of  an  orchestra  to  aid  the  Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club,  held  some  time  ago,  the  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  secretary  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Hardy, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  Friday,  February  loth,  Mr.  J.  D.  Graham 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  represent  the  Fourth 
Year.  The  committee  have  worked  faithfully  this  year,  and  to 
them  is  largely  due  the  success  and  popularity  that  has  attended 
the  Club,  which  can  claim  to  be  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the 
Varsity  to  promote  the  so-much  desired  esprit  de  corps. 


"  Commercial  Union  "  was  debated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Literary  Society.  Mr.  J.  A.  Starling  supported  the  affirmative  of 
the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  existing  system  of  high 
tarifi  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  detrimental 
to  the  latter  country."  One  of  the  chief  arguments  brought 
forward  on  the  affirmative  side  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sparling 
was  that  the  general  good  of  the  country  should  be  con- 
sidered first,  rather  than  that  of  any  one  special  class— as, 
for  instance,  the  manufacturing  interest.  Under  the  operation  of 
unrestricted  reciprocity  this  class  would  probably  suffer,  and  their 


numbers  would  be  decreased,  but  those  who  were  strong  enough 
to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  would 
have  a  much  larger  constituency,  and  their  business  would  be 
largely  increased  in  value.  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnston  led  on  the  nega- 
tive, maintaining  that  Commercial  Union  would  practically  make 
Canada  the  slaughter  market  for  American  manufactured  goods, 
that  it  would  be  practically  the  first  step  towards  annexation.  A. 
T.  Hunter  also  supported  the  negative,  and  the  question  was  ad- 
journed for  two  weeks. 

The  large  lecture-room  of  Trinity  Medical  College  was  filled  to 
overflowing  on  Saturday  night  last  with  the  students  and  friends  of 
the  three  medical  colleges  of  the  city.  The  occasion  was  the  second 
public  meeting  of  the  Student's  Temperance  League,  and  those 
interested  in  the  movement  were  more  than  gratified  at  its  success. 
After  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  by  President  W.  Harley  Smith, 
B.A.,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Elm 
street  Methodist  Church,  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Longley,  of  Central 
Methodist  Church.  Both  were  very  pleased  at  the  result  of  the 
temperance  movement  among  the  students  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Longley  thought  that  when  medical  students  formed  themselves 
into  such  an  organization  the  millenium  could  not  be  far  off.  The 
members  of  the  league  would  not  only  reap  much  benefit  themselves 
but  would  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  community  at 
large.  The  strength  of  the  movement  was  its  unpopularity,  and 
those  men  who  have  the  courage  to  face  opposition  now  will  be  all 
the  better  prepared  for  the  heavier  trials  of  a  physician's  life.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bengough  appeared  in  "  Marks  and  Remarks,"  particularly 
""Marks,"  and  kept  the  large  audience  laughing  continually  at  the 
strokes  of  his  crayon.  Drs.  Geikie  and  Reeve  made  a  few  remarks 
and  the  musical  part  of  ihe  programme  was  well  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Blight,  Messrs.  Mundie,  Bennett,  Fothergill  and  Downes.  The 
meeting  closed  with  appropriate  remarks  by  the  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  N.  A.  Powell. 


Mr.  H.  R.  H.  Kenner,  '88,  is  teaching  at  Listowel. 

I.  E.  Martin,  '86,  is  in  the  Auditor- General's  Department, 
Ottawa. 

S.  H.  Bradford,  '87,  passed  his  Second  Intermediate  with 
honours. 

Walter  Barwick,  '73,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  York  County  Law 
Association. 

An  intercollegiate  debate  with  Queen's  to  take  place  on  the  24th 
inst.,  is  talked  of. 

G.  I.  Cochran,  of  the  class  of  '87,  has  passed  his  barrister  and 
solictor  examinations. 

H.  L,  Dunn,'82,  is  in  partnership  with  C.  and  H.  D.  Gamble, 
barristers,  of  this  city. 

Charles  F.  Durand,  B.A.,  '84,  M.D.,  '86,  is  practising  his  profes- 
sion in  New  Durham,  Ontario. 

Edmund  J.  Bristol,  '83,  is  junior  partner  in  the  legal  firm  of 
Howland,  Arnoldi  and  Bristol. 

J.  B.  Holden,  of  the  class  of  '87,  took  the  second  scholarship  at 
the  First  Intermediate  Law  examination. 

Gordon  Waldron,  '88,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Modern 
Language  Club,  vice  F.  McLeay,  left  limits. 

"Not  a  pair  of  whiskers  on  the  whole  committee;  even  the 
President's  face  is  innocent,"  remarked  an  undergraduate  as  he 
studied  the  bearded  portraits  of  former  officers  of  the  Literary 
Society. 

.  The  second  edition  of  the  Song  Book,  1000  cloth,  and  1000 
paper,  is  being  subscribed  for  very  extensively  by  the  trade  and  the 
public.  Kingston  has  ordered  100  copies,  and  a  local  city  firm 
has  taken  200.  A  special  edition  for  the  English  market  is  talked 
of 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Richard  Zimmerman  will  be  much 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  sudden  death,  which  occurred  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  4th  inst,  at  his  late  residence  on  Church  street.  He 
was  well-known  to  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  young  physicians  who  ever  settled  in  Toronto.  Dur- 
ing his  college  course  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  and  at 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  England,  he  surpassed  all  his  com- 
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petitors.  He  commenced  practice  in  Toronto  in  1874,  and  for  a 
time  his  prospects  were  very  bright.  He  soon  obtained  important 
positions  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  Failing  health,  however,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  these,  and  interferred  materially  with  his  success  in 
practice.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Zimmerman,  the  great 
banker  and  railway  king,  who  was  killed  at  the  Desjardins  canal 
accident  in  1857.  He  was  the  last  surviving  male  member  of  the 
Zimmerman  family,  and  leaves  a  young  widow  to  mourn  with  his 
many  friends  his  sad  death.  - 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent  has  been  installed  in  the  chair  of  Sacred 
Literature,  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  William  Hilton  of  $50,000  to  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  theological  seminary. 

Professor  Laughlin,  of  Harvard,  the  editor  of  Mill's  "  Political 
Economy,"  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  going  to  start  for  the  Ba- 
hamas, where  he  will  stay  until  next  March,  when  he  will  go  into 
business  in  New  York  city. 


It  is  stated  that  Prof.  Harrison  E.  Webster,  of  Rochester  Uni- 
.versity,  has  been  elected  to  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  Union 
College,  Schenactedy,  and  that  announcement  of  the  fact  will  be 
made  the  last  of  this  month. 

The  height  of  absurdity  in  the  honorary- degree-conferring  craze 
has  been  reached  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  Bayard. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  on  him  successively  by 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  Dartmouth  ! 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ryder,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  has  been 
called  to  the  Associate  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Ryder  is  as  yet  undecided 
whether  he  will  accept  the  position. 


David  Masson,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  a  lecture  in  that  city 
recently,  in  the  course  of  which  he  characterized  Ignatius  Donnel- 
ley's  Shakespearian  cryptogram  as  miserable  drivel  and  a  tissue  of 
arithmetic  puzzles  which  would  be  hissed  at  in  Bedlam, 


In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  has  Harvard  so  poor  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  country  at  large,"  President  Eliot  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  largely  owing  to  religious  grounds.  Forty  years 
ago  Harvard  was  a  sectarian  college  belonging  to  the  Unitarians, 
who  were  then  greatly  disliked  by  other  denominations.  Although 
Harvard  is  no  longer  sectarian,  religious  hatred  still  makes  men 
ready  to  believe  anything  bad  which  may  be  said  of  it,  while  they 
refuse  to  credit  any  representations  to  the  contrary.  Then,  too,  we 
have  more  rich  men's  sons  here  than  any  other  college  possesses, 
and  rich  men's  sons  are,  as  a  rule,  wild  and  extravagant,  and  by 
their  actions  tend  to  bring  the  whole  college  into  disrepute.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  our  "  bad  eminence  "  is  the  readiness 
which  the  newspapers  show  to  discredit  all  colleges,  and  Harvard, 
as  the  largest,  gets  the  greatest  share.  There  is  a  natural  hostility 
between  college-bred  men  and  those  who  are  "  self-made,"  to  which 
class  belong  the  majority  of  journalists,  and  this  enmity  expends 
itself  in  spreading  false  rumours  and  injurious  statements.  The 
only  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  live  down  this  bad  reputation  by 
conducting  ourselves  properly  as  students  and  as  graduates,  and 
by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  things  whenever 
there  is  a  chance.  This  way  is  already  being  taken,  and  we  may 
be  confident  that  we  shall  yet  succeed  completely. 

Y.M.C.A.  NOTES. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  was  held  in 
the  new  building  on  Yonge  Street,  last  week.  Among  others  were 
present  a  number  of  students  representing  the  different  colleges. 
A  reception  was  tendered  to  these  by  the  University  College 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  which  to  welcome  them  aud  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  fine  building  we  have.  Our  president  ad- 
dressed words  of  welcome,  after  which  the  president  of  our  college 
spoke  on  "  The  necessity  of  young  men  living  a  pure,  upright,  and 
honest  life."  Short  addresses  were  then  given  by  one  from  each  of 
the  colleges.  Mr.  Oland,  of  the  International  Committee,  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  students.  In  the  evening,  all  were  welcomed  by 
Hon.  John  Macdonald  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Yonge  Street  build- 
ing, the  large  hall  being  taken  up,  and  the  other  hall  being  too 
small.    On  Friday,  a  number  of  papers  were  read  that  were  inter- 


esting to  the  college  men,  one  by  John  Macdougall,  B.  A.,  of  McGill 
College,  on  "  The  relation  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  College  Life,"  which 
showed  the  importance  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  being  thoroughly  col- 
lege men,  and  able  to  take  part  in  all  active  duties  of  college  life. 
Dr.  Kellogg  gave  a  missionary  Bible  reading  on  "  Signs  of  the 
Times,"  one  of  the  courses  being  given  in  University  College  Y.M. 
C.A.,  showing  the  great  openings  for  doing  missionary  work,  and 
spoke  of  the  awakening  among  the  Jews  as  foreshadowing  their 
return  to  the  land  of  Palestine. 

Saturday,  a  paper  was  read  by  T.  B.  Scott,  of  Queen's  College, 
on  "  Extension  of  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,"  showing  how  we 
may  help  in  the  foreign  work  by  correspondence,  and  b/  support- 
ing secretaries  for  the  work  in  other  lands,  and  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  correspondence  with  one  another.  In  the 
discussion  on  this  letter,  it  was  suggested  that  a  monthly  letter  be 
started  to  go  the  round  of  the  Colleges,  and  in  this  only  one 
branch  of  work  be  dealt  with. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  was  begun  by  consecration,  and  all  present 
felt  the  benefit  that  comes  from  such  a  meeting.  There  were 
several  regular  and  evangelistic  meetings  held  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening,  at  8.30,  the  delegates  met  for  the  last  time,  Mr. 
Hall  of  New  York,  presiding.  In  addressing  them  he  gave  two 
questions  :  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  ?  The  duty  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  work  for  young  men  by  young  men.  What  relation 
dof  s  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bear  to  the  churches     That  of  auxiliary. 

Then  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  spoke  on  what  had  im- 
pressed them  most  during  the  convention,  and  at  the  close  all 
joined  hands  and  sang  "  Blessed  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  each  one 
feeling  how  close  that  tie  was  which  would  ever  bind  them  to- 
gether as  worker  for  one  Mas'e'-. 


PROFESSOR  WANTED. 

WANTED — in  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  the 
opening  of  the  University  Year  1888-9  in  October — a  Pro- 
fessor OF  Political  Science.  His  special  sub-depart- 
ment would  be  Political  Economy,  Comparative  Poli- 
tics, History  and  International  Law.  Salary  $2,500 
per  annum. 

Address, 

GEO.  W.  ROSS, 
Minister  of  Education  (Ontario), 

Toronto. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  ivill  appear  every  Saturday  of  tJte  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponeiit  of  the  vieivs  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
tneetijigs  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

■  "  Full  Fathom  Five.''  V. 
Sir  Henry  Maine.   Wm.  Houston. 
The  Angelas.    Kate  Willson. 
The  Strange  Cases  of  Dr.  J.  Kill  W— N  and 

Mr.  Hide-C— N.  LXXXII. 
'•  Lux  Lucet  in  Tenebris."  Alu. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 
The  University  and  the  Proressions. 

National  or  Provincial  ? 

The  Faculty  of  Law. 
University  Education  for  the  People. 

Round  the  Table. 


University  and  College  News. 
Exchange  Notes,      College  News.     Y.  M.  C.  A.  News 

Di- Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53   KING  STREET  WEST, 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas^  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs, 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J,  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Dome.stic  Cigars 


E 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


rmters 


and 


Publish 


ers 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STKEET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


MR.   PERKINS  AT  VASSAR. 

At  the  Vassar  College  dinner  Eli  Per- 
kins was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the 
toast : 

"Diogenes — looking  for  a  non  est 
man." 

Six  hundred  beautiful  young  ladies 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  Imperialis  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  MuUer,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  Henry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITT  BOOK. 

THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents,  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
a  full  assortment  oi  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
lumory,  etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


A  LEX  BROWN, 

Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


^LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The^Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


THE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Will  be  Issued  Shortly. 

UNIVERSITYOF  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'     ONG  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  comp  ;c  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergra  i.ate8  of  the  Universi  y 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  • 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  ha»i?» 
somely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paf  If  1 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  f»¥  '  , 
publishers. 

I  S:U!CKIiING  &  SO  X 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Str(„, 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

2iy/^EI^OJEr[:-A.JSrT  TJ^II_.OE.S  &  KOBE  MiJLiCElI^S 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 

— AT — 

S.  R.  HAN  NA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide. 

Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  lectures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  fro?i! 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  fir?n  of  Stanton  i5r= 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  TVines  and 
Liquors, 

 :  Labatt's   and    other  Ales.  : 

Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  SOyrs.  old 


looked  up  with  laughing  eyes  when  Eli 
Perkins  arose  and  said  : 

Diogenes,  my  young  friends — he's  dead 
now  (laughter; — alas,  he's  gone  from  us! 
(laughter).    Diogenes  I  say  was  a  fool 
to  spend  his  time  looking  for  an  honest 
man  when  Greece  was  full  of  honest 
women,  waiting  as  you  are  now  waiting, 
to  be  discovered  (laughter).    How  much 
wiser  are  our  young   men  of  to-day. 
They  are  not  bachelors  like  Diogenes. 
They  look  for  honest  women,  without  a 
lantern,  and  find  them  too  (laughter). 
Diogenes  was  a  cynic.  He  looked  on  the 
j  dark  side.   He  looked  for  men  (laughter). 
I  Imagine,  young  ladies,  Diogenes  getting 
!  married  and  then  taking   a  beautiful 
Vassar  College  bride  into  a  tub  to  spend 
I  the  honey-moon.    No,  Diogenes  was  a 
'  mean  man.    He  hated  girls.    He  hated 
anything  good  and  bright.    He  scandal- 
ized his  neighbours.    He  was  a  hater, 
Diogenes  was — not  a  lover  (groans).  He 
used  to  beg  money  from  handsome  Alci- 
biades  and  then  go  down  to  his  tub  by 
the  seashore  and  laugh  a  sinister  laugh 
as  he  ate  his  old  dried  fish. 

When  the  lovely  Mrs.  Alcibiades  gave 
her  party — on  the  Fifth  He-avenue  of 
Athens,  old  Diogenes  went  down  by  the 
market  and  scandalized  her  guests.  He 
said  he  wouldn't  have  gone  if  he  had 
been  invited.  0,  no  !  But  you  will  al- 
ways notice,  in  reading  the  old  Greek, 
that,  whenever  any  one  gave  this  old 
rascal  Diogenes  a  dried  fish,  or  even 
smiled  at  him — he  purred  like  a  theatri- 
cal critic. 

And  now,  my  dear  young  ladies,  who 
are  soon  to  go  out  into  the  world,  have 
lovers,  dance  the  German,  wear  point 
lace  and  rich  brocaded  silk — who  hope 
to  dance  the  round  dances  in  this  world 
and  play  on  a  harp  in  the  next  (laughter) 
— let  me  say  a  good  word  for  nice,  well- 
dressed  follows — for  nice  clothes  gener- 
ally. 

When  you  get  married — young  ladies, 


UNIVERSITY  ATHLETICS 


T BRUCE 
II 8  King  St.  Wes 

ART  iPHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


The  authorities  of  the  University  intend 
giving  a  building  suitable  for  the  purposes  ot 
athletic  exercises,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensively  patronized  by  the  students.  At 
the  same  time  Trowern,  the  town  jeweller,  is 
preparing  a  new  book  of  designs  of  medals 
for  the  same  purposes.  He  has  also  every- 
thing in  the  jewellery  line  that  a  first-class 
manufacturing  house  requires. 


"VT  EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 

McAINSH~~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


Pull  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Wincheoter  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Prices  ErigUgh  BrePcli-load- 
ing  Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPERTeg'Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 


MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Richard  Proo 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons  W.  W.  Astob,  Judah  P 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  University  of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellfisley  Col- 
lege, and  three  large  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.   PrOF  pectus  post  free  from 

PROS'.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO. 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bool^binders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONT 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  750. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25. 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's -Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SI DGWI CKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75- 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  s  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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^oir)       h:  o  s  T  El. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 
A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  bram  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."  ,„  ,    -  , 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,'  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc. ,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 

failed  to  do  good."  ^      _     ,,,  .  , 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  fern ALD,  Boston,  says :  "  I  have  used  it  m  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  tiie  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 

Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manuiactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


Professioria,!  Osircis. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters &o.,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


Edward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Cassels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Casaels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFOBD,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.       E.Evans.       A.  C.P.Boulton. 


MOSS,  HOTLEB  &  AYLESWOETH,  and  MOSS, 
BAB  WICK  &  FEANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  ScoUand  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N  W  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A."  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J- Fr?''^^?' 

Douglas  Armour.  H.J.  Wnght . 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAE, 
MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas.Langton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  E.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLEE,  HOSKIN  &  CEEELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C, 
F.  W.  Harcourt, 
WaUaceNeabirt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  E.  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement, 
W.  B.  Eaymond. 


Legal. 


DELAMEKE,  EEESOE,   ENGLISH   &  EOS'?, 
Banisters,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Beesor. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


COYNE   &  MANN,  Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Eisdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont, 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


R 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BAERISTEB,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobonrg. 
Money  to  Loan. 


"Y^HiLIAM  P.  W.  CEEELMAN, 
Babbisteb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


M 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BAEEISTEES. 
COEN WALL 


G. 


G.  S.  LINDSEY, 
BAEEISTER,  SOLICITOR  ETC. 


28  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  STBEET, 
Toronto. 


Medical. 


J^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.CP.  &  S.,  EcUn.,  &o.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B,  NESBITT,  B.A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  McCAUL. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


w. 


NATTRESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


COR.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^ YONGE  ST.,  Coeneb  of  ANNE  STREET. 


T 


HOMAS  HENDERSON, 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduate  of  R.  C.  D..S. 


Office— 761  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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gTUDENTS 

will  derive    satisfaction  by  purchasing  at 

ROGERS' 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  STORE 


Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

Students  Special  Discounts. 


346  YONGE  STREET  (corner  Elm 
TORONTO. 


J^OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  EOBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Lmo  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WIHDEUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watcher, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

s.  B.  wiIsTdrum, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furmishiags. 

Pf^ir.-mber  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  ri^ht 
pricea  is  at  ° 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


take  a  proud,  well-dressed  man.  I  say 
a  well-dressed  man  because  a  well-dressed 
man  generally  does  everything  well 
(applause). 

Dr.  Holmes  says  :  "It  takes  a  man  of 
wit  ar  d  pride  to  wear  a  well-fitting  suit 
of  clothes.  Wellington  said  his  dandy 
officers  were  his  best  officers.  There  was 
a  dash  of  dandyism  about  all  the  great 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  There 
were  '  swells  '  in  those  days  as  well  as 
now." 

Alcibiades,  the  "  curled  son  of  Clinias," 
was  the  nobbiest  boy  in  Greece.  Aric- 
totle,  the  great  Philosopher,  was  the 
swellest  fellow  on  the  Fifth  He-avenue  of 
Athens.  Marcus  Antonius  was  a  dandy, 
and  so  were  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Brummel,  d'Oorsey  and  Byron  !  What 
officers  they  would  have  made.  Too 
proud  to  run,  their  swords  would  have 
frightened  a  dozen  plebeians  whose  pride 
is  in  money  and  dusty  tenant  houses. 
(Applause). 

Sherman  and  Sheridan  are  proud  as 
Lucifer  at  heart — and  so  were  Meade  and 
Hancock,  They  never  ran  while  a  man 
was  left  to  see  them  fight.  (Sensation). 

Pride  makes  politeness — makes  schools 
— Central  Parks  and  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations — makes  a  man  treat 
his  wife  well — before  people  (laughter), 
dress  her  up  in  rich  pongee  and  camel's 
hair— and  makes  him  hate  paper  collars, 
dyed  moustaches,  enamelled  faces  and 
deception  generally  (applause).  A  splen- 
did pride  made  Mtsthew  Vassar  build 
this  beautiful  college.  (Sensation). 

Pride,  my  dear  young  ladies,  is  not 
vanity.  Pride  has  backbone.  It  will 
fight,  while  vanity  is  a  coward  and  will 
sneak  in  from  the  ranks  of  a  dress-parade, 
just  to  save  his  good  clothes. 

A  vain  gambler  will  stand  all  day,  in 
front  of  the  Hoffman  House,  just  to  show 
his  flashy  clothes  and  brass  watch  chain. 
If  he  had  a  speck  of  decent  manly  pride, 
he  would  sneak  away  and  hide  himself. 
(Applause), 

The  proud  man,  I  say,  my  dear  young 
ladies,  who  wears  a  nice  coat  himself, 
will  be  sure  to  give  his  wife  point  lace, 
and  ten  button  gloves,  (hear,  hear) — and 
— if  any  one  insults  her  his  proud  blood 
will  be  up — his  amber  kids  will  become 
steel  cuffed  gauntlets — ;  jd  his  white 
vest  will  take  on  all  the  splendours  of  a 
glittering  breast-plate. 

He  will  fight  for  you  and  love  you  too  ! 
(Great  Applause). — Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 
Eli  will  Lie  for  two  houvs  straight  on 
the  15th  of  bis  month  in  Association 
Hall. 
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WOMANHOOD. 

A  maiden  scarcely  twenty-one, 

Stood  by  the  sea  at  Bet  of  sun, 

The  wave  so  wild  not  long  before 

Now  murmured  gently  to  the  shore. 

The  maiden  too,  erstwhile  so  gay, 

Was  silenced  by  the  dying  day. 

Pensive,  she  looked  far  out  to  sea. 

Wrapt  in  a  solemn  reverie. 

Flushed  was  her  face  as  the  evening  skies, 

A  look  of  sadness  was  in  her  eyes. 

Life,  she  thought,  is  like  the  sea, 

Full  of  depth  and  mystery. 

And  must  I  so  soon  leave  the  strand 

Of  this  my  happy  girlhood's  land. 

And  join  Life's  earnest,  busy  throng, 

Where,  carried  by  the  tide  along, 

I  II  see  this  happy  land  no  more, 

But  journey  to  an  unknown  shore  ! 

Perchance  the  perils  of  the  deep 

Are  follow  ed  by  eternal  sleep  : 

And  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 

L  too,  shall  sink  in  endless  rest  ? 

But  no.-  the  waves  say  "  Never  fear. 

The  sun  shines  in  another  sphere. 

And  you,  too.  if  you  steer  aright. 

Shall  reach  a  land  of  endless  light." 


Antiqca. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

I.  Journalism. 

Many  readers  of  The  Varsity  are  doubtless  aware  that 
to  "those  about  to  marry"  a  misogynist  once  gave  the 
laconic  advice,  "Don't."  It  is  probable  that  two  out  of 
every  three  journalists,  requested  by  a  young  man  about 
to  choose  a  profession  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  his  selecting  journalism,  would  tender  the 
same  advice.  To  discuss,  or  even  to  state,  the  reasons  for 
such  a  reply  would  be  a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  paper  on 
the  subject  assigned  to  the  writer,  namely,  university 
education  in  its  relation  to  the  profession  of  journalism. 
It  may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place,  however,  to  say,  by  way 
of  brief  explanation,  that,  while  journalism  is,  to  those  who 
have  a  natural  taste  for  it,«one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
professions,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  exact- 
ing in  its  demands  upon  both  the  physical  and  the  mental 
powers.  "  The  calling  of  journalism,  '  says  a  writer  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  "  shares  with  the  sister  calling  of 
literature  this  peculiar  distmction,  that  only  those  engage 
in  it  who  feel  'called'  to  it."  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but,  unfortunately,  many  mistake  their  calling,  and  to 
such  the  daily  toil  of  newspaper  work  cannot  but  be  the 
veriest  drudgery.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
that  journalists,  as  a  rule,  refrain  from  encouraging  those 
who  evince  a  desire  to  adopt  the  pencil — and  the  scissors — 
as  their  weapons  in  the  battle  of  life. 

It  is  but  a  comparatively  short  time  since  journalism  first 
received  recognition  as  a  profession.  In  the  glorious  days 
of  "  Merrie  Englande,"  says  a  leading  American  paper, 
artist,  actor  and  editor  figured  simply  as  "  humble  caterers 


to  gentle  tastes  for  an  idle  hour."    It  was  at  a  later  period 
in  the  last  century  that  the  publication  of  the  letters  of 
Junius  in  the  Public  Advertiser  first  gave  the  press  political 
importance,  but  even  then,  and  for  years  after,  the  pro- 
prietors and  editors  of  the  comparatively  few  newspapers 
published  in  England  were  regarded  as  suspicious  char- 
acters, over  whom  governments  thought  it  advisable  to 
keep  strict  watch,  and  to  whose  criticisms  of  administra- 
tive wrong-doings  the  most  frequent  reply  was  fine  and 
imprisonment.    The  London  Times,  which  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  its  establishment  last  New  Year's  da}^  was 
probably  the  first  among  newspapers  to  make  the  power 
of  the  press  really  respected  and  feared.    The  extent  of 
that  power  to-day  in  its  own  case  may  be  judged  from  the 
recent   statement   of  so  excellent   an  authority  as  the 
Spectator,  that  "  an  Englishman  imprisoned  in  Timbuctoo 
and  offered  the  privilege  of  writing  to  the  Foreign  Office 
or  the  Times  would  probably  choose   the   latter."  The 
"  Thunderer,"  as  it  is  frequently  styled,  was  the  pioneer 
of  a  new  order  of  things  in  journalism,  and  its  success 
cleared  the  way  for  a  host  of  successful  imitators.  So 
rapidly  did  the  power  of  the  journalist's  pen  increase  in  the 
first  years  of  the  present  century  that  even  the  great  Napo- 
leon respected  it  and  declared  that  "four  hostile  news- 
papers are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets." 
But  it  was  not  until  many  3'ears  thereafter  that  newspaper 
writers  became  so  numerous  as  to  secure  recognition  as  a 
class,  and  that  the  public  began  to  perceive  that  the  attain- 
ments necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  journalistic 
call'ng  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  entitle  that  calling  . 
to  rank  as  a  profession.    All  this  came  with  the  gradual 
change  in  journalistic  methods  consequent  upon  the  mar- 
vellous increase,  during  the  past  half  century,  in  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  news  and  for  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  newspapers.    By  a  process   of  evolution 
the  newspaper  developed  from  a  mere  chronicle  of  events 
into   both   chronicle  and   commentary,   until   it  finally 
assumed  the  functions  of  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  To- 
day it  exerts  a  mighty  influence,   wherever  civilization 
reigns,  upon  the  social,  political  and  moral  life  of  the 
people,  its  power  both  for  good  and  for  evil  being  tremen- 
dous.   The  men  who,  through  its   columns,   wield  this 
power,  are  to-day  many  in  number,  and  their  qualifications 
for  the  task  must  necessarily  be  of  a  high  order.    For  this 
reason  their  calling  has,  not  unworthily,  been  accorded 
rank  as  a  profession,  and  it  is  one  which  entails  upon  its 
followers  responsibilities  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
means  by  which  a  university  education  may  best  be  made 
preparatory  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  such  responsibili- 
ties I  understand  to  be  the  subject  assigned  to  me  for 
discussion  in  this  paper. 

Two  difficulties  suggest  themselves  at  the  outset.  The 
first  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  journalist  is  not  made,  but 
grows.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  a  young  man  the  calling. 
No  general  instructions  can  prepare  him  for  its  demands  ; 
he  must  learn  to  meet  them  chiefly  through  experience. 
Emerson  once  expressed  this  truth  very  concisely  when  he 
said  :  "  If  you  would  learn  to  write,  'tis  in  the  street  you 
must  learn  it."  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that, 
while  a  university  education  may  be  extremely  useful  to 
the  journalist,  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  A  man  may 
have  a  fine  education,  and  yet  be  wholly  unfit  for  news- 
paper work  ;  while  another,  who  never  attended  a  lecture 
at  college,  may  be  a  model  journalist.    The  second  diffi- 
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culty  has  its  origin  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  awk- 
ward word  "journalism."  The  variety  of  the  work  which 
the  term  is  made  to  cover  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  offer  any  but  general  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  of  study  best  adapted  as  a  preparation  for  the  jour- 
nalistic profession.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  illus- 
trate this  than  by  reference  to  an  address  once  delivered 
before  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association  by  Bill  Nye,  the 
humourist.  Mr.  Nye  undertook  to  map  out  a  proper 
course  of  study  of  the  student  in  a  "  school  of  journal- 
ism." He  advised  the  devotion  of  two  years,  in  the  first 
place,  to  meditation  ;  then  five  years  to  the  study  of  the 
orthography  of  the  English  language  ;  then  three  years  to 
to  practice  with  dumb-bells,  sand-bag,  slung-shot  and 
tomahawk ;  then  ten  years  to  an  intermediate  course  of 
study  of  the  typographic  art  ;  then  five  years  to  practice 
at  proof  reading ;  then  fifteen  years  to  study  of  domestic 
^and  foreign  politics  ;  then  ten  years  to  the  study  of  law. 
By  this  time,  Mr.  Nye  said,  the  student  would  begin  to 
see  what  was  required  of  him,  and  would  enter  earnestly 
upon  the  study  of  his  profession.  He  would  complete  his 
training  by  devoting  ten  years  to  a  theological  course, 
finally  spending  a  like  period  in  the  acquisition  of  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  a  long  list  of  arts,  ranging  from  riding 
on  a  rail  to  riding  on  a  pass.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  exaggeration  in  Mr.  Nye's  humour,  but  in  this 
instance  he  probably  came  within  much  closer  range  of  the 
truth  than  usual.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  entire  contents 
of  one  issue  of  a  daily  paper,  or  a  day's  sojourn  in  a  news- 
paper office,  would  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the 
humourist  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  The  word  "  journal- 
ism "  includes  a  variety  of  voca  ions,  requiring  a  still 
greater  variety  of  mental  qualifications  too  numerous  and 
too  diverse  for  specification  here.  My  readers  must  take 
it  for  granted  that  my  idea  of  what  these  qualifications 
are  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  render  the  suggestions  here- 
inafter offered  of  value. 

It  may  be  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  that 
the  aim  of  every  aspirant  to  journalistic  distinction  is  to 
become  an  editor-in-chief,  if  not  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
at  least  within  a  very  short  time.  What  university  course, 
then,  affords  the  best  preparation  for  occupancy  of 
the  chief  editorial  chair  ?  In  attempting  to  answer 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  error 
of  those  who  take  too  practical  a  view  of  the  value  of 
education,  or  who,  in  other  words,  regard  as  valueless  all 
learning  which  cannot  be  put  to  direct  practical  use. 
Many  people,  for  instance,  would  think  that  a  young  man 
who  hdd  made  Mathematics  his  special  study  during  his 
university  career  had  wasted  his  time  unless  he  could  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling  in  after  life  constantly  make 
practical  use  of  his  skill  with  figures.  Likewise  the 
medallist  in  Modern  Languages  would  be  thought  to  have 
thrown  away  four  years  in  useless  study  unless  he  could 
subsequently  utilize  his  knowledge  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc.,  in  conversation,  for  teaching  purposes,  or  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business.  This  is  an  exceedingly  nar- 
row view  of  education.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable 
to  argue  that  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  body 
resulting  from  a  regular  course  of  athletic  training  is  of  no 
account  unless  it  can  be  put  to  such  practical  use  as  the 
winning  of  prizes  in  athletic  contests.  Those  who  reason 
thus  fail  to  perceive  that  the  chief  value  of  education  lies 
in  the  discipline  and  culture  which  the  mind  receives 
therefrom.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  gold  medallist 
that,  when  he  has  passed  his  examination  for  his  degree, 
he  is  by  no  means  possessed  of  all  knowledge  pertaining  to 
his  special  subject.  He  realizes  full  well  that  he  has 
merely  prepared  himself  for  more  extended  study  on  the 
same  lines,  his  chief  equipment  for  which  is  a  mind  trained 
by  his  university  course  to  make  the  best  use  of  its 
powers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mental  training 
which  the  student  receives  is  of  greater  practical  value 
to  him  than  the  comparatively  small  store  of  facts  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  his  memory.  This 
being  the  case,  and  journalism  being  a  profession  the  pur- 
suit of  which  requires  constant  and  most  active  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties,  it  follows  that  almost  any  course  pre- 
scribed in  the  college  curriculum,  if  conscientious!)-  fol- 
lowed out,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  editorial  work. 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  extremely 
practical  view  of  education  is  wholly  a  mistaken  one.  The 
actual  knowledge  acquired  by  a  university  student  may,  in 
certain  cases,  prove  useful  to  him  in  the  business  or  profes- 
sion to  which  he  devotes  himself;  as  much  so,  perhaps,  in 
journalism  as  in  any  other  vocation.  What  course  of 
study,  then,  is  best  calculated  to  furnish  the  journalist 
with  a  store  of  knowledge  of  which  he  can  make  direct 
practical  use  ?  In  view  of  the  diversity  of  the  work  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform  it  might  be  thought  that  a 
pass  course,  embracing  as  it  does  a  greater  variety  of  sub- 
jects than  any  other,  would  be  of  greatest  use  to  him.  Such 
a  course,  however,  is  too  comprehensive  to  enable  the 
student  taking  it  to  acquire  much  more  than  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  subjects  which  it  embraces  ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  can  scarcely  be  recommended. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  it  is  best  to  take  a  special  course, 
the  choice,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  limited  to  Modern 
Languages  and  History,  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
Civil  Polity,  and  Classics,  these  three  courses  being  named 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  order  of  their  utility.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  Classics  should  be  included 
at  all  where  utility  is  the  sole  consideration.  The  student 
who  takes  either  of  the  two  other  honour  courses  must 
also  pursue  his  classical  studies  during  his  first  two  years, 
and  should,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  possessedof  as  much 
cla  ;sical  knowledge  as  can  well  be  utilized  by  the  journal- 
ist. To  those  who  ma.y  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  this 
opinion  I  beg  to  recommend  a  perusal  of  Prof.  Seeley's 
recent  address  before  the  Society  Nationale  des  Profes- 
seurs  de  Francais,  at  Cambridge.  Mental  and  Moral 
Science  and  Civil  Polity  I  have  placed  in  my  list  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  last  named  branch  of  the  course,  which 
embraces — although  to  a  very  limited  extent — the  study 
of  political  economy  and  of  English  constitutional  history. 
The  practical  value  to  the  leader-writer  of  a  general  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  need  not  be  explained.  As  Civil 
Polity,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  a  very  subordinate 
adjunct  to  the  course  in  Metaphysics,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
instruction  given  in  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  prospec- 
tive journalist  in  adopting  that  course.  Should  he  do  so 
he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
works  on  political  economy,  constitutional  law  and  history, 
and  international  law  prescribed  for  the  honour  course  in 
Law.  Poiitical  Science,  however,  will  shortly  occupy  a 
distinctive  place  as  an  honour  course  in  the  University 
curriculum,  in  which  case  it  will  be  deserving  of  the 
second  place  on  my  list.  To  the  course  in  Modern 
Languages  and  History  I  have  given  pre-eminence,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  knowledge  which  it  furnishes  of 
the  languages  spoken  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 
and  our  own  country,  but  because  it  includes,  as  well, 
the  study  of  the  political  and  literary  history  of  each  of 
t  lese  countries,  of  the  masterpieces  of  their  literatures, 
and  of  ancient  and  modern  ethnology,  anthropology  and 
philology.  No  single  course  is  better  adapted  to  equip  a 
young  man  with  knowledge  which  may  be  brought  con- 
stantly into  direct  use  in  newspaper  work.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  argument  in  support  of  this  assertion.  It  will, 
however,  I  feel  confident,  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  who 
give  the  matter  any  thought. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  also  concerning  the 
"ethics"  of  journalism,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  any  remarks  upon  such  a  subject  would  be  taken 
seriously.  It  would  be  much  less  difficult,  and  more  in 
accord  with  popular  notions,  to  sermonize  upon  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  "  ethics  "  in  the  past  history  of  the  profes- 
sion. A  brighter  day  is  dawning,  however,  and  some 
journalist  of  the  future — in  days  when  "  esteemed  contem- 
poraries" will  no  longer  greet  each  other  as  Ananiases  and 
Iscariots,  and  when  "independent  newspapers"  will  be  the 
rule — may  feel  better  able  than  I  to  discourse  with  a 
"  straight  face"  upon  the  duties  and  obligations  of  journal- 
ists towards  one  another  and  towards  the  public. 

A  brighter  day  is  dawning,  I  have  said,  and  I  can  only, 
in  conclusion,  express  the  hope  that  the  future  of  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  will  be  such  as  to  attract  to  its  ranks 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  an  1  of  sister  universities,  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  add  to  it  as  great  lustre  as  that  which  other  profes- 
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sions  have  alread}'  derived  from  many  of  their  predecessors. 
May  all  such  in  their  occupancy  of  the  editorial  chair  fulfil 
Mr.  Lowell's  description  of  Cromwell : — 

"  Who  lived  lo  make  his  simple,  oaken  chair, 

More  grandly  terrible  than  throne  of  England's  king 
Before  or  since." 

W.  G.  Eakins. 


DRYBUKGH  ABBEY. 

The  manuscript  of  the  following  poem  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  John  Robertson,  of  •'  Keswick,"  Lake  Simcoe,  formerly  of 
Edinburgh.  The  author  is  not  koown,  b  it  as  the  poem  was  found, 
•with  other  manuscripts  of  value — one  of  Sir  Walter  Scot.'s  being 
among  the  number  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  poem  is  ihe  work  of 
no  inferior  writer.  No  trace  can  be  found  of  its  having-hitherto  been 
published. 

M.  R.  ROUEKTSON. 

FIRST  PAKT. 

'Twas  morn,  but  not  the  ray  which  falls  the  summer  boughs  among. 
When  beauty  walks  in  gladness  forth,  with  all  her  light  and  song. 
'Twas  morn,  but  mist  and  clouds  huug  deep  upon  the  lonely  vale, 
And  shadows  like  the  wings  of  death  were  out  upon  the  gale. 

• 

For  he,  whose  spirit  woke  the  dust  of  nations  into  life, 
Who  o'er  the  waste  and  barren  earth  spread  flowers  and  fruitage  rife, 
Whose  genius,  like  the  sun,  illumed  the  mighty  realms  of  mind. 
Had  fled  forever  from  the  fame,  love,  friendship  of  mankind. 

To  wear  a  wreath  in  glory  wrought  his  spirit  swept  afar 
Beyond  the  soaring  wing  of  thought,  the  light  of  moon  or  star  ; 
To  drink  immortal  waters  free  from  every  taint  of  earth, 
To  breathe  before  the  shrine  of  life,  that  source  whence  worlds  had 
birth. 

There  was  wailing  on  the  early  breeze  and  darkuessin  the  sky, 
When  with  sable  plume  and  cloak  and  pall  a  funeral  train  swept  by. 
Methonght — St.  Mary  shield  us  well — that  other  forms  moved  there 
Than  those  of  mortal  brotherhood,  the  noble,  young  and  fair 

Was  it  a  dream  ?    How  oft  in  sleep  we  ask  "  Can  this  be  true?  " 
Whilst  warm  imagination  paints  her  marvels  to  our  view; 
Earth's  glory  seems  a  tarnished  crown  to  that  which  we  behold 
When  dreams  enchant  our  sight  with  things  whose  meanest  garb  is 
gold. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?    Methonght  the  dauntless  f/aroM  iptLasei  me  by. 
The  proud  Fiizjames,  with  martial  step  and  dark  intrepid  eye. 
That  Alarmion's  haughty  crest  was  there  ;  a  mourner  for  his  sake. 
And  she  the  bold,  the  beautiful,  sweet  Lady  <?/  iJie  Lake. 

The  Minstrel,  whose  last  lay  was  o'er,  whose  broken  harp  lay  low, 
And  with  him  glorious  WaverUy,  with  glance  and  step  of  woe  ; 
And  Siuari's  voice  rose  there,  as  when,  'mid  fate's  diaasirous  war. 
He  led  the  wild,  ambitious,  proud  and  brave  I'ich  Ian  Vohr. 

Next,  marvelling  at  his  sable  suit,  the  Dominie  stalked  past. 
With  Bertram,  fulia  by  his  side,  whose  tears  were  flowing,  fast ; 
Guy  MiUinering,  too,  moved  there,  o'erpowered  by.  that  atliicang  sight, 
And  Aferrtlies  as  when  she  wept  on  Ellangowan'a  height. 
• 

Solemn  and  grave  Monkhams  approached  amidst  that  burial  line, 
And  Ochiltree  leant  o'er  his  staff  and  mourned  for  Auld  Lang  Syne  ; 
Slow  marched  the  gallant  Mclntyre,  whilst  Lcaiel  mused  alone, 
For  once  Miss  IVardour's  image  left  that  bosom's  faithful  throne. 

With  Coronach  and  arms  reversed  forth  came  McGrei^ot's  clan, 
Red  Douglas'  cry  pealed  shrill  and  wide,  Rob  Roy's  bold  brow  looked 
wan  ; 

The  fair  Diana  kissed  her  cross  and  blessed  its  sainted  ray, 

"  And  wae  is  me,"  The  BaiUit  sighed,  "  that  I  should  see  this  day." 

Next  rode  in  melancholy  guise,  with  sombre  vest  and  scarf, 
Sir  Ediuard,  Laird  of  Ellieslau\  the  far-renowned  Biack  Duarf ; 
Upon  his  left  in  bonnet  bine,  and  white  looks  flowing  free, 
The  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave  stood  OU  Mottalit} . 

Balfour  of  Burley.  Cl.verhouse,  the  L.orJ  of  Evamiale, 
And  stately  Lady  Margaret,  whose  woe  might  not  avail. 
Fierce  Botkwell  on  his  charger  black  as  from  the  conflict  won. 
And  pale  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  who  cries  "  God's  will  be  done." 


And  like  a  rose,  a  young  white  rose,  that  blooms  'mid  wildest  scenes, 
Passed  she,  the  modest,  eloquent  und, virtuous  fcame  Deans  ; 
And  Ditinhieuikes,  that  silent  Laird,  with  love  too  deep  to  smile, 
And  Effie,  with  her  noble  friend,  the  good  Duke  of  Argyle. 

With  lofty  brow  and  bearing  high,  dark  Ravenswooi  advanced. 
Who  on  the  false  Lord  Kicpe' ' s  mien  with  eye  indignant  glanced  ; 
Whilst  graceful  as  a  lovely  fawn,  'neath  covert  close  and  sure, 
Approached  the  beauty  of  all  hearts,  the  Bnde  of  Lamtnermoor. 

Then  Antiot  L^yh,  the  fairy  que^n  of  light  and^song,  stepped  near. 
The  Knight  of  Ar,:eitvohr  and  he  the  gifted  Hiela'.a  Seer ; 
D  Ufetty,  Duncan,  Lord  Menteith,  and  Ronald  met  my  view. 
The  hapless  Children  of  the  Mist  and  bold  Mich-Conal-Dhu. 

On  swept  Bois  Guilbert,  Front  de  Bocuf,  Ds  Bracy's  plume  of  woe. 
And  Ca'ur  de  Lion's  crest  shone  near  the  valiant  Lvanhoe  ; 
While  soft  as  glides  a  summer  cloud  Roioena  closer  drew. 
With  beautiful  Rebecca,  peerless,  daughter  of  the  Jew. 

Still  onward  like  the  gathering  night  advanced  that  funeral  train, 
Like  billows  when  the  tempest  sweeps  across  the  shadowy  main, 
Where'er  the  eager  gaze  might  rest,  in  noble  ranks  were  seen, 
Dark  plume  and  glittering  mail  and  crest  and  woman's  beauteous 
mien. 

A  sound  thrilled  through  that  lengthening  host,  methonght  the  vault 
was  closed. 

Where  in  his  glory  and  renown  fair  Scotia's  bard  reposed ; 
A  sound  thrilled  through  that  lengthening  host,  and  forth  my  vision 
fled. 

But,  ah !  the  mournful  dream  proved  true,  the  immortal  Scott  was 
dead. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


PEN  PICTURES  FROM  LIFE. 

They  were  about  the  same  age — ^just  entering  on  their 
teens,  and,  perhaps,  in  height  would  have  measured  the 
same  number  of  inches,  but  there  the  resemblance  ended. 
One  was  a  slight,  delicate  boy,  showing,  in  the  grace  and 
ease  of  his  every  movement,  as  plainly  the  effect  of  his 
French  ancestry  on  the  one  side,  as  his  fair  complexion, 
inclined  to  rudiness,  gave  evidence  of  the  Highland  blood 
on  the  other.  Aristocrat  unmistakably,  you  would  have 
pronounced  him,  from  the  top  of  the  carefully-brushed 
head,  with  its  glint  of  gold,  to  the  small  hands  and  feet, 
which  seemed  to  assert  their  superioritj^  over  those  of 
others  around  them,  even  when  their  coverings  displaj^ed 
no  difference  in  form  and  material.  Another  thing  that 
struck  3'ou  about  him,  was  the  impossibility  of  rendering 
him  ill  at  ease,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  himself  perfectly 
realized  the  fact ;  a  characteristic,  perhaps,  derived  from 
generations  of  ancestors,  prominent  as  public  men.  The 
ancestral  practice  of  being  closely  acquainted  with  men 
and  things  showed  itself  in  the  descendant,  in  a  quick, 
bright  mind,  readily  seizing  matters  of  observation,  and 
keeping  them  safel}-  for  future  use. 

The  other  furnished  a  type  seen  in  every  place  where 
emigrants  from  the  present  population  of  Ireland  have 
congregated  ;  the  face  with  its  rough  masses  of  dark  hair, 
entirely  uncared  for,  lying  low  on  the  forehead  ;  the  high 
cheek-bones,  with  their  prominence  emphasized  by  the 
ravine-like  indentation  traversing  the  cheek  diagonally 
from  the  ear  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth ;  the  eye-brows 
perpetually  arched  high,  as  if  in  a  state  of  continual  sur- 
prise—a surprise  which  lacked  intelligence  by  reason  of 
the  open  mouth  and  utterly  expressionless  eyes.  The 
figure  was  heavy,  the  movements  awkward,  the  garments, 
which  had  the  inevitable  Hibernian  absence  of  outside 
cloth  at  the  elbows,  hung  on  as  if  they  had  been  made  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  be  put  on  that  boy.  Added  to 
this,  you  could  see  that  any  intellectual  operation  was 
performed  by  him  with  infinite  difficult)'. 

Could  there  be  a  more  striking  contrast  ?  Can  it  be 
said  that  all  men  start  with  equal  chances  in  the  race  of 
life?  Majel, 
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THE  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  subjects  upon  which  the  new  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  will  be  called  to  lecture,  will  show  that 
the  work  which  will  devolve  upon  the  incumbent  of  the  new  Chair 
is  most  comprehensive  and  exacting.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  the  man  chosen  to  fill  it  should  be  above  the  aver- 
age. This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  new  Professor  will  num- 
ber among  his  classes  those  pursuing  the  course  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  will  make  the  sub-departments  of  Constitutional  and  Inter- 
national Law  and  Jurisprudence  of  special  importance,  and  will 
require  of  the  new  Professor  an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  every  portion  of  his  work.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  remuner- 
ation offered,  $2,500  a  year,  is  calculated  to  attract  good  men  to 
apply  for  the  position,  and,  in  view  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  it  is, 
in  reality,  very  paltry  and  inadequate.  In  the  educational,  as  in 
every  other  walk  of  life,  if  we  wish  to  get  good  work  done,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  It  is  a  standing  joke 
across  the  border  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  Harvard 
and  the  chef  oi  the  Parker  House  get  the  same  salary  each,  viz.  : 
$4,000  a  year.  If  the  value  of  the  services  of  each  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  be  taken  into  account,  then  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  chef'xs  as  ridiculously  over-paid  as  the  Professor, 
considering  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  is  ridiculously 
under-paid.  Unfortunately,  in  Canada  we  have  not  risen  above 
the  idea  that  if  the  cost  of  living  be  so  and  so,  then  the  salary 
should  be  in  exact  proportion  thereto,  anything  above  that  being 
considered  fair  game  for  the  cheese-paring  of  the  political  econo- 
mist from  the  back  benches.  Canadians  are  fond  of  thinking  their 
educational  system  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
never  tired — those  of  them  on  school-boards  and  in  authority 
elsewhere — of  reducing  salaries,  but  at  the  same  time  requiring  the 
best  work  to  be  done  so  that  the  largest  share  of  the  Government 
grant  may  be  secured.  It  is  time  that  the  old,  heathenish,  Egyp- 
tian idea  of  requiring  bricks  without  straw  gave  place  to  the  new 
and  Christian  one  of  paying  a  good  price  for  a  good  thing.  We 
have  digressed  somewhat  from  our  original  text,  but  the  importance 
of  securing  a  really  able  man  for  the  new  Chair  has  led  us  to  point 
out  one  fact  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  seriously  militate  against 
obtaining  or  attracting  the  best  man,  viz.  :  the  smallness  of  the 
remuneration  offered.  It  would  be  easy  to  secure  anywhere  a  man 
competent  enough  to  retail  text  books,  and  otherwise  act  as  tutor 
in  Political  Economy,  but  the  University  of  Toronto  cannot  afiford 
to  have  such  men  rank  as  Professors,  cannot  afford  to  have  her 
reputation  lowered  by  the  appointment  of  inferior  men.  The 
Professors  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, men  who  have  achieved  eminence  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments,—some  have  achieved  a  European  reputation, — and  all  are 
men  of  whom  any  college  might  be  proud.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  reputation  of  the  University,  the  character  of  the  existing 
Professoriate,  and  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subjects  assigned 
to  the  department  of  Political  Economy,  imperatively  require  that 
the  new  Professor  should  be  a  man  able  to  take  his  place,  as  an 
equal,  among  the  present  Professorial  staff  of  the  University  of 


Toronto.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  when,  as  we  believe,  the 
public  utterances  and  the  private  work  of  the  new  Professor  will 
give  a  decided  character  to  the  reputation  of  the  college  for  good 
or  ill,  and  will  influence  public  opinion,  favourably  or  otherwise, 
more  intimately  than  the  work  or  utterances  of  any  other  member 
of  the  staff. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY  ELECTIONS. 
A  great  many  undergraduates  have  been  wondering  upon  what 
issue  the  great  electoral  contest  for  offices  in  the  Literary  Society 
will  be  waged  this  year.  If  there  were  to  be  no  contest  the 
treasury  would  suffsr,  and  the  occupation  of  some  student  soldiers 
of  fortune  would  be  gone  ;  therefore,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  some 
one  to  suggest  or  provoke  a  casus  belli.  The  Varsity,  always  in 
the  van  where  the  true  interests  of  the  student  body  are  concerned, 
has  a  suggestion  to  offer  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  solve  the  present 
difficulty  easily  and  without  causing  a  renewal  of  hostilities  such  as 
disgraced  the  Society  last  year.  The  question  of  Commercial 
Union  is  still  before  the  Society.  Why  not  adjourn  it  indefinitely, 
or  at  least  stave  off  a  final  vote  upon  it,  until  the  great  Election 
Night  at^the  end  of  March  ?  This  question  now  divides  the  society 
and  there  will  always  be  found  large  numbers  to  oppose  and  sup- 
port it.  Why  not,  then,  form  two  parties,  issue  manifestoes  and 
bring  out  "  straight  tickets "  as  heretofore,  one  of  which  shall 
be  composed  of  the  opponents,  the  other  of  the  upholders  of  Com- 
mercial Union  ?  Of  course,  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  will  go 
by  acclamation  this  year,  and,THE  Varsity  has  a  very  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Professoriate  will  be  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  undergraduates.  But  for  the  under  offices 
there  might  just  as  well  be  a  good  rousing  contest,  which,  if  con- 
ducted upon  the  lines  we  suggest — though  the  actual  question  at 
issue  might  be  changed— would  furnish  all  the  necessary  excite- 
ment without  creating  any  bad  feeling  or  estranging  friendships. 
We  offer  the  suggestion  in  good  faith,  and  hope  it  may  convince  a 
majority  of  the  undergraduates  to  adopt  it  at  the  approaching 
Society  Elections. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AT  ABERDEEN. 

The  installation  address  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Goschen  as  Lord 
Rector  of  Aberdeen  University  is  a  remarkable  address  in  many 
ways.  Remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  busy  life  of  Mr.  Goschen 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  now  hard  at  work  apon  his  Budget; 
remarkable,  when  it  is  contrasted  with  many  previous  rectorial 
addresses,  for  its  breadth,  sincerity  and  practical  nature.  No  more 
instructive,  stimulating,  or  encouraging  address  could  be  read  by 
students,  especially  those  about  to  be  graduated.  The  cause  for 
which  Mr.  Goschen  pleaded  so  eloquently  and  strongly  was  not 
that  of  any  particular  branch  of  learning  as  specially  fitted  to  min- 
ister to  culture,  but  for  a  temper,  an  intellectual  habit,  an  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  study  and  to  every 
sort  of  work.  In  other  words,  "the  habit  of  intellectual. interest 
in  all  that  is  studied,  learnt,  or  done."  By  the  phrase,  intellectual 
interest,  which  he  specially  emphasized,  Mr.  Goschen  explained 
that  he  meant,  not  the  interest  of  success,  or  rivalry,  or  of  profit, 
or  of  duty,  but  "  that  interest  which  springs  from  the  work  itself, 
which  is  born  in  the  doing  of  it."  The  intellectual  interest  which 
the  study  and  practice  of  what  are  usually  termed  the  learned  pro- 
fessions excite,  is  one  secret  of  their  popularity,  in  addition,  cf 
course,  to  the  social  position  which  they  confer  upon  their  mem- 
bers. The  main  contention  of  Mr.  Goschen  is  admirably  summed 
up  in  these  words  of  the  limes  in  its  comment  upon  the  address  : 
"  Cultivate  in  all  things  an  intellectual  temper,  an  intellectual 
habit,  an  interest  which  goes  out  to  everything  which  you  touch 
Put  your  mind  into  everything  which  you  do  ;  find  your  pleasure 
in  your  work  ;  be  curious  about  all  your  affairs,  be  they  what  they 
may  ;  be  diligent  in  mind  and  body  in  your  calling,  taking  little 
thought  for  the  results,  for  the  results  will  be  sure  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  is  the  only  infallible  secret  of  success,  but  it  is 
infallible  ;  nothing  else  will  certainly  achieve  so  much,  and  this  pre- 
cept is  true  of  business  as  much  as  of  learning,  of  trade  in  all  its 
branches  as  of  the  liberal  professions." 

Mr.  Goschen,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  limit  the  application  of 
his  theory  to  the  liberal  professions,  but  maintains  that  it  is  true 
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also  with  regard  to  callings  which  are  commonly  considered  the 
least  intellectual.  He  takes  a  concrete  example,  that  of  ordinary 
mercantile  life,  and  instances  the  commercial  danger  which  Eng- 
lishmen feel  themselves  to  be  in  by  reason  of  the  competition  of 
Germans,  who  are  practically  ousting  Englishmen  in  the  counting- 
houses  at  home  and  in  the  development  of  new  trade  abroad.  Mr. 
Goschen  points  out  the  mistakes  which  are  so  commonly  made  in 
supposing  that  it  is  only  in  knowledge  that  the  Englishman  is  lack- 
ing, or  that  it  is  only  in  width  of  information  that  the  foreigner  is 
superior.  The  root  of  the  matter  is,  not  that  the  German  knows 
more  about  his  work — which  he  probably  does — but  that  he  cares 
more  about  it  ;  that,  as  a  rule,  he  takes  an  interest  in  it  apart  from 
the  results  in  money,  which  the  Englishman,  for  whatever  reason, 
has  not  hitherto  learnt  sufficiently  to  take. 

After  elaborating  this  contention  of  his  by  a  striking  and  minute 
analysis  of  German  and  English  characteristics,  Mr.  Goschen  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  lack  of,  or  rather,;"the  contempt  of  this  intellec- 
tual interest,  or  of  that  attitude  of  mind  betokening  intellectual 
interest  in  the  studies  of  the  school  and  the  university.  He  refers 
to  the  epithets  so  commonly  applied  to  "  those  who,  not  content 
with  doing  their  work,  commit  the  heinous  offence  of  being 
absorbed  in  it."  Mr.  Goschen  very  properly  condemns  this  con- 
tempt for  intellectual  enthusiasm,  and  while  he  does  not  hastily 
reprobate  or  undervalue  athletic,  as  a  counterpoise  to  intellectual 
exercise,  he  still  says  that  "to  this  day  at  English  schools  and 
universities,  though  less  so  perhaps  than  in  preceding  generations, 
the  swagger  of  the  place  rests  with  the  athletes  of  every  class." 
This  is  true  of  America  as  of  England,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  though 
he  does  so  satirically,  yet  draws  up  a  very  true  "  class  list  of  school- 
boy accomplishments"  in  order  of  appreciation,  thus:  Class  I. 
Athletics  in  all  its  branches.  Class  II.  Perfection  of  scholarly 
form.  Class  III.  Excellence  of  critical  taste.  Class  IV.  A  modi- 
cum of  knowledge,  ^grotat :  Intellectual  interest.  In  fact,  says 
Mr.  Goschen,  the  education  of  the  English  schools  and  universities 
has  too  long  had  as  its  ideal  all  that  is  summed  up  in  the  expres- 
sive word  "form."  He  admits  this  to  be  an  ideal,  not  to  be 
despised  or  underrated,  but,  nevertheless,  an  ideal,  natural  for  the 
education  of  a  leisured  class,  for  tiiose  "whose  function  is  to  use 
worthily  the  blessings  of  fortune  rather  than  to  struggle  for  their 
attainment." 

After  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
England  and  English  supremacy,  Mr.  Goschen  concludes  with 
these  eloquent  and  thoughtful  sentences  :  "  But  now,  when  looking 
around  at  the  rapid  advance  of  rivals,  we  see  that  start  of  ours, 
which  once  seemed  so  enormous,  growing  dangerously  less,  when 
a  nation,  to  whom  work  is  a  pride  and  a  pleasure,  appears  with 
giant  strides  to  be  gaining  on  our  steps,  the  people  ot  Great  Britain 
may  perhaps  more  readily  be  induced  to  bestir  themselves  to  add 
to  their  great  natural  capacities,  to  their  natural  and  acquired 
advantages,  and  to  the  self-confidence  of  their  ancient  prestige, 
some  of  that  power  which  the  passion  for  mental  labour  has  con- 
ferred on  their  most  formidable  rivals,  and  to  resolve  that,  in  school 
and  in  University,  in  bank  and  in  warehouse,  in  factory  and  in 
arsenal,  a  larger  share  of  time  and  credit,  and  influence  and 
authority,  shall  be  assigned  to  intellectual  effort  and  intellectual 
interest." 


TO  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 
The  Varsity  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  its  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate friends  otiener  than  it  does.  It  would  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  editors  to  know  that  the  views  expressed  in  the 
college  paper  were  approved  of,  or  even  to  know  that  they  were, 
if  not  always  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  majority,  at  least  read 
and  discussed.  We  shall  be  always  willing  to  admit  correspond- 
ence which  may  express  views  at  variance  with  those  of  The 
Varsity,  so  long  as  correspondents  deal  with  the  question  in  a 
fair  and  candid  spirit,  and  their  letters  are  free  from  personality 
or  abuse.  When  our  leaders  agree  or  have  occasion  to  disagree 
with  our  views  on  questions  of  university  politics,  it  would  greatly 
benefit  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  hand  if  they  would  give  ex- 
pression to  their  own  views  ;  it  would  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same,  and  would  increase  the  interest  and  value  of  the  University 
paper  immensely.    If  graduates  and  undergraduates  would  look 


upon  the  college  paper  as  ^/le  medium  for  the  expression  of  their 
opinions  on  subjects  which  must  be  near  their  hearts — for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  ahna  mater  should  hold  a  first  place  in  their  affections 
— then  there  would  be  less  heard  about  the  lack  of  esprit  de  corps 
which  is  said  to  exist  especially  amongst  Toronto  University  men. 
Let  the  graduates,  undergraduates,  and  readers  of  The  Varsity 
generally,  take  a  little  trouble  to  send  occasionally  to  the  editors, 
correspondence  on  topics  of  the  times,  contributions  in  prose  and 
verse,  items  of  interest  to  University  men,  news  of  their  own  or 
their  fellows'  doings,  and  the  like,  and  not  only  will  they  relieve 
much  of  the  hard  work  which  now  devolves  upon  the  editorial  staff, 
but  they  will  revive,  keep  up,  and  increase  their  own  interest  in 
educational,  literary,  or  university  questions  which  is  so  apt  to  flag 
after  the  first  few  years  of  separation  from  active  participation  in 
university  life.  We  pordially  invite  all  our  readers — graduate  and 
undergraduate — to  come  forward  and  help  us  in  the  good  work, 
not  only  of  stimulating  literary  effort,  and  encouraging  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literary  tastes,  but  also  of  awakening,  renewing,  and  keep- 
ing vigorously  alive  that  enthusiasm  and  activity  in  behalf  of  our 
own  College,  which  should  characterize  and  animate  every  loyal 
son  of  the  Provincial  University. 


CRICKET  ACROSS  THE  SEA.  (2) 

This  volume  of  two  hundred  pages  records,  in  a  chatty,  inter- 
esting way,  the  "  Wanderings  and  Matches  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
Canada  "  in  their  cricket  tour  "  across  the  sea  "  last  summer.  It 
is  a  well-balanced  and  judicious  mixture  of  facts  and  fancies,  the 
facts  being  supplied  by  the  score-sheets,  and  the  fancies  by  the 
two  veracious  "  vagrants."  To  Mr.  G.  G.  S.  Lindsey,  '83,  is  due  the 
credit  of  suggesting,  organizing,  carrying  out  and  managing  the 
Canadian  cricket  contingent  which  visited  the  Mother  Country 
during  the  summer  of  1887.    The  record  of  the  Canadians  is, 
upon  the  whole,  most  creditable,  and  the  effect  of  the  tour  cannot 
but  be  most  beneficial,  not  only  upon  those  who  participated  in  it 
personally,  but  upon  those  interested  in  the  progress  and  popularity 
of  the  grand  old  game  in  this  country.    No  apology  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  appearance  of  this  permanent   record  of  the 
doings  of  the  team,  which,  considering  everything,  is  one  of  which 
no  member  of  the  Canadian  contingent  need  ba  ashamed.  That 
record  is  briefly  as  follows  : — Matches  played,  19  ;  won  5,  lost  5, 
drawn  9.    The  "  comparative  table  "  given  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  runs  made  by  the  Canadians 
(5676)  is  in  excess  of  that  made  by  their  opponents  (5656),  and 
this,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadians  played  26  completed 
innings  as  against  29  completed  innings  played  by  their  oppo- 
nents.   Again,  their  average  number  of  runs  per  wicket  is  but 
two  less  than  that  of  their  opponents.    In  fielding,  the  Canadians 
received  449  extras,  whilst  they  gave  their  opponents  only  312. 
The  Canadian  team  was  truly  representative,  not  only  were  its 
members  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  but  they  all  were  Cana- 
dian-born.   The  result,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
what  Canadian  cricketers  can  do,  of  what  progress  we  have  made 
in  the  game,  and  is  a  most  encouraging  omen  for  the  future  and 
permanence  of  the  game  amongst  us.    A  particularly  noticeable 
and  gratifying  fact  which  is  everywhere  present  in  the  book,  is  the 
mention  of  the  hospitable  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  Cana- 
dians throughout  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.    One  result  of 
the  friendships  formed  and  the  ente7tte  cordiale  established  by  the 
tour  of  1887,  is  that  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  bring 
about  a  more  frequent  interchange  of  visits  between  the  old  land 
and  the  new,  and  the  two  vagrants  tell  us  that  "  it  is  expected  that 
no  less  than  three  Elevens,  one  from  each  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  visit  Canada"  in  1888,  "  and,  in  the  following  season, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  North  of  England  are  to  come."  Already 
the  Irish  team  are  making  arrangements  for  their  tour  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  their  visit,  and  that  of  their  brother  cricketers,  during 
the  coming  summer,  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  cricketing  in 
Canada,  and  will  afford  Canadians  an  opportunity  to  pay  back  old 
scores — upon  the  field  and  in  the  pavilion. 

'  3  — '  , 

(2)  "  Cricket  Across  the  Sea,  Or  the  Wanderings  and  Matches 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  Canada  "  ;  by  Two  of  the  Vagrants.  Toronto  : 
James  Murray  &  Co.,  1878.         .       -  v 
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Feb.  18,  1888. 


ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


The  remark  which  Monsieur  le  Baron  Bonny,  alias 
Cadeaux,  makes  to  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Brissac,  aHas 
Ravennes,  to  wit  :  "  Ravvy,  don't  talk  shop,"  is  the  text 
upon  whicii  the  Right  Honourable  George  Jacob  Goschen, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Rector  of  Aber- 
deen University,  preached  a  very  nice  little  sermon  the 
other  day  at  his  installation.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  remarked  that  the  advice  so  often  given  to  those  who 
wish  to  avoid  being  thought  f)auche  in  society — not  to  ''talk 
shop" — was  one  of  the  indications  of  that  lack  of  intellec- 
tual interest  in  one's  pursuit,  which  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman  said  was  particularly  characteristic  of  English- 
men. The  Lord  Rector  thus  defined  t-he  objectionable 
phrase  "  talking;  shop  :  "  "  It  means  talking  of  the  interests 
of  the  work  which  you  do,  or  of  the  profession  to  which 
you  belong  ;  or  carrying  professional  interests  beyond  the 
limits  of  professional  occupation." 

*  * 

Mr.  Goschen  says,  and  says  truly  enough,  "  Injustice 
lies  in  the  word,  and  a  snare  in  the  thought."  The  in- 
justice, if  we  read  his  rema»^ks  aright,  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  as  he  says,  "  Fashion  has  much  to  say  in  determin- 
ing what  men  may  talk  shop,  and  to  whom  the  privilege  is 
inexorably  denied  ;  "  and  that  while  "  the  privilege  is  ac- 
corded, in  the  fullest  manner,  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure, 
of  sport,  of  games,"  it  is  "  denied,  in  some  degree,  to 
higher  intellectual  interests.  '  In  looking  for  the  historical 
origin  of  this  caprice  of  society,  the  Lord  Rector,  with 
not  a  little  asperity,  and  with  delicious  sarcasm,  says  that 
it  is  due,  "  in  part,  to  the  influence  of  our  vast  leisured 
class,  who,  being  independent  of  the  necessity  of  work 
tliemselves,  ani  passionately  devoted  to  some  of  our 
characteristic  national  habits,  have  established  a  scale  of 
honourable  precedence,  which  work  certainly  does  not 
hold  the  highest  place  ;  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the 
fact  that  the  credit  attaching  in  some  other  countries  to 
intellectual  work,  has  had  in  our  case  to-  yield  to  that 
reverence  for  out-door  sports  and  intense  admiration  for 
those  who  excel  in  them,  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
leisured  class,  but  is  an  hereditary  distinction  of  the 
British  race." 

* 

*  * 

The  Round  Table  is  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  present 
to  readers  of  The  Varsity  a  complete  and  authentic  cor- 
roberation  of  Mr.  Goschen's  charge  against  the  leisured 
class.  It  comes  from  a  most  unimpeachable  source,  being 
the  sober  and  printed  statement  of  a  member  of  the 
nobility  itself.  In  a  book  called  Mixiiu/  in  Society  :  A 
Complete  Manual  of  Manners,  written  by  the  Right  Honour  bie 
the  Countess  of  *  *  *,  and  published  by  the  respected 
firm  of  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  we  find,  on  page  235, 
this  advice:  "All  egotism  must  be  banished  from  the 
drawing-room.  The  person  who  makes  his  family,  his 
wealth,  his  affairs,  or  his  hobby  the  topic  of  conversation, 
is  not  only  a  bore  but  a  violator  of  charity  and  good 
taste." 

* 

*  * . 

Mr.  Goschen  admits  that  "  many  men  are  never  so  in- 
teresting as  when  they  talk  shop."  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  find  out  who  may  and  who  may  not  talk  shop,  when  it 
may  be  done,  and  to  what  extent.  If  we  are  to  follow 
strictly  the  advice  of  the  Countess  of  *,  whose 

book  is  apparently— as  was  the  boast  of  a  certain  editor 
of  a  certain  morning  journal  in  this  city — "  v/ritten  by 
gentlemen  for  gentlemen,"  v/e  must  certainly  never  intro- 
duce our  own  affairs,  no  matter  what  they  may  be,  into 
conversation  in  what  is  called  "polite  society,"  under  pain 
of  social  excommunication.  But  the  Right  Honourable 
Countess  forgets  that  those  in  her  own  rank  are  most 
noted  for  patronizing  literary  peronages,  actors,  artists, 
and  the  like  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  them  to 
"  talk  shop."  These  people,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  class 
specially  excepted  by  Mr.  Goschen,  as  "  never  so  inter- 
esting as  when  they  talk  shop,"  and  therefore  privileged. 


In  reality  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
who  may  talk  shop,  when  it  may  be  done,  and  to  what 
extent.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  is  for  every  one  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  society  he  may  be  in  for  the  time  being ;  to 
contribute  his  quota  of  conversation  or  amusement,  whether 
it  concern  itself  with  him,  his  doings,  his  profession  or  his 
business  ;  to  do  so  naturally,  unobtrusively  and  in  modera- 
tion. Of  course  technical  language  and  the  special  ter- 
minology of  one's  profession  or  business  should  not  be 
obtruded  upon  one's  hearers,  except  they  are  one's  pro- 
fessional friends  who  can  understand  and  appreciate  it. 
But  The  Table  has  no  intention  of  delivering  a  lecture  on 
social  proprieties,  and  can  only  leave  its  readers  to  ponder 
well  Mr.  Goschen's  remarks,  lest  they  be  liable  to  com- 
mit the  sin  which  he  warns  them  Englishmen  are  so  prone 
to  commit,  viz.  :  that  of  reprobating  all  intellectual  interest, 
all  enthusiasm,  concerning  one's  profession  or  business  out 
of  businesshours  ;  which  sin,  in  the  Lord  Rector's  opinion, 
is  to  be  found  at  the  root  of  the  danger  which  even  now 
threatens  England's  commercial  and  national  supremacy. 


The  following  is  Luther's  opinion  of  Aristotle.  It  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  metaphysical  men : — 

"  My  advice  would  be  that  the  books  of  Aristotle,  the 
'  Physics,'  the  '  Metaphysics,'  '  Of  the  Soul,'  '  Ethics,'  .  .  . 
be  altogether  abolished.  No  one  has  been  able  to  under- 
stand his  meaning,  and  much  time  has  been  wasted  and 
many  noble  souls  vexed  with  much  useless  labour,  study 
and  expense.  I  venture  to  say  that  any  potter  has  more 
knowledge  of  natural  things  than  is  to  be  found  in  these 
books.  My  heart  is  grieved  to  see  how  many  of  the  best 
Christians  this  accursed,  proud,  knavish  heathen  has  fooled 
and  led  astray  with  his  false  words.  God  sent  him  as  a 
plague  for  our  sins.  .  .  .  There  is  the  '  Ethics,'  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  best,  though  no  book  is  more 
directly  contrary  to  God's  will  and  the  Christian  virtues. 
Oh,  that  such  books  could  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
Christians  !  " 


The  following  extract  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  .injunc- 
tions concerning  the  clergy  is  interesting  as  illustrating 
classical  habits  in  her  age : — "  The  said  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons shall  in  no  wise  at  any  unlawful  time,  nor  for  any 
other  cause  than  for  their  honest  necessities,  haunt  or  re- 
sort to  any  taverns  or  ale-houses,  and  after  their  meats 
they  shall  not  give  themselves  to. drinking  or  riot,  spending 
their  time  idly  by  day  and  by  night  at  dice,  cards  or  tables 
playing,  or  any  other  unlawful  game  :  but  at  all  times  as 
they  shall  have  leisure  they  shall  hear  or  read  somewhat 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  shall  busy  themselves  with  some 
other  honest  study  or  exercise." 


Book  Lore  makes  this  sensible  remark  about  title-pages  : 
— "  Any  simpleton  may  write  a  book,  but  it  takes  a  wise 
man  to  compose  a  correct  title-page,  one  which  states 
enough  and  no  more  than  enough.  Some  writers  exhaust 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  a  quaint,  curious,  or  striking 
title,  and  this  done,  they  deem  their  task  complete,  and 
often  disdain  even  to  set  their  name  upon  the  page,  or,  if 
they  do,  conceal  it  beneath  some  stupid  non  de  plume,  made 
up  at  times  of  their  own  name  spelt  backward.  Other 
authors  appear  to  be  possessed  of  the  idea  that  their  titles 
must  mislead  the  reader,  and  hence  their  brains  are  cud- 
gelled to  effect  this  purpose." 

=f  * 

Julian  Hawthorne  is  not  afraid  of  giving  his  opinion  of 
the  work  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  February  Book- 
mart,  speaking  oi  Scribner's  he  says: — "  There  are  several 
poems,  among  them  one  by  T,  B.  Aldrich  called  '  White 
Edith.'  Mr.  Aldrich  can  perhaps  afford  to  write  rubbish 
of  this  kind  now  ;  but  he  could  never  have  attained  his 
reputation  by  it.  It  is  not  so  insolently  bad,  however,  as 
his  recent  blank  verse  drama  in  Harper's."  HH. 


Feb.  1 8,  t888. 


THE  VARSITY. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion . 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  annual  Conversazione  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
was  held  in  the  University  building?,  on  Friday  evening,  the  loth 
instant.  It  was  similar  in  almost  all  particulars  to  the  scores  of 
conversazioni  which  have  preceded  it,  and  therefore  a  description 
of  it  cannot  but  be  somewhat  of  a  repetition  of  former  descriptions. 
What  differentiates  the  conversazione  of  1888  from  its  predecessors 
is,  particularly,  the  Concert.  We  therefore  give  the  programme 
which  was  successfully  carried  out  the  other  evening  : — 

First  Part. 

Chorus—"  Soldiers'  Chorus  "  (Faust),  Gounod— University  College 
Glee  Club. 

Violin  Solo—"  Fantaisie,  Op.  100,"  Ch.  de  Beriot— Miss  F.  V.  Keys. 

Overture — Two  Pianos,  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  Rossini — Misses  Whit- 
ney and  Sullivan,  Miss  Broughall  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Fairclough, 
pupils  of  Mr.  Carl  Martens. 

Part  Song— (a)  "Two  Roses,"  Werner;  Chorus— (/^)  "Choral 
March,"  Becker — University  College  Glee  Club. 

Polka  Cantabile— "  Fior  di  Margherita,"  Acditi— Mrs.  Agnes 
Thompson. 

Reading—"  Time's  Silent  Lesson,"  Scherman — Miss  J.  Alexander. 
Chanson — "  Malbrouck,"  Traditional  French — University  College 

Glee  Club.    Solo  by  W.  H.  Blake,  B.A. 
Aria— "Le  Parlate  d'Amor"  (Faust),  Gounod — Miss  Maud  Bur- 

dette. 

Chorus — "  The  Young  Recruit,"  Kucken — University  College  Glee 
Club. 

Second  Part. 

Overture — "  Morninfr,  Noon  and  Night,"  Suppe — Orchestra. 
Octette— (a)  "The  Undergraduate's  Lament — Pres.  Wilson;  {b) 

"  Alma  Mater  "—Students. 
Song—"  The  Winds  that  Waft  My  Sighs  to  Thee,"  Wallace— Miss 

Maud  Burdette. 

Duet — "  Could  a  Mun  be  Secure,"  Goodwin — Mr.  M.  S.  Mercer, 

B.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Brown,  B.A. 
Waltz  -Song  —"Blithesome  and  Gay"  (Faust),  Gounod — Mrs.  Agnes 

Thomson. 

Song—"  The  Friar  of  Orders  Grey,"  Russell— Mr.  E.  W.  Schuch. 

Overture — (a) "  L'I'aliana  in  Algieri,"  Rossini  ;  March — (d)  "  Coro- 
nation March,"  Meyerbeer — Misses  Whitney  and  Sullivan, 
Miss  Broughall  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Fairclough. 

Reading — Scene  from  "The  Honeymoon,"  Tobin — Miss  Jessie 
Alexander. 

Clarionet  Solo — "  Grand   Fantasia,  Op.  104,"  Gruenwald — Mr. 

George  McGuire. 
Finale — "  Swinging  Waltz,"  Silva — Orchestra. 

The  Concert  was  popular  in  character,  excellently  carried  out  by 
the  performers,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  The  Glee 
Club  sang  their  numV  ers  con  drto^and  with  an  attention  to  light  and 
shade  and  the  sentiment  of  each  piece  not  often  displayed  by  a 
college  choir.  The  club  and  the  conductor  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  success.  The  orchestra  was  hardly  up  to  the  requirements 
of  accompaniment,  and  was  more  or  less  of  the  "  scratch  "  order. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Thomson  was  the  vocal  star  of  the  evening,  and  has 
seldom,  barring  the  wretched  acoustics  of  the  Hall,  been  heard  to 
better  adv;intage.  Shfe  sang,  as  she  always  does,  simply  anr< 
sweetly,  without  affectation  or  striving  after  effect,  and  is  by  long 
odds  the  most  popular  and  pleasing  singer  within  miles  of  Toronto. 

Miss  Maud  Burdette,  who  shared  the  honours  of  the  evening 
with  Mrs.  Thomson,  possesses  a  rich,  cultivated  contralto  voice, 
which  she  uses  with  discrimination  and  good  effect.  She  made 
a  most  favourable  impression  on  her  audience,  and  was  recalled 
twice.  The  singing  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  was  her  most  success- 
ful number,  Wallace's  charming  song,  "  The  Winds  that  Waft  my 
Sighs  to  Thee,"  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  faulty  accompani- 
ment. Altogether,  Miss  Burdette  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
upon  her  debut  here. 

And  by  the  way.  Musical  Committees  should  beai  m  mind  that, 
piano — and  indeed  all  instrumental  pieces — should  be  of  the  first 
order  of  excellence,  and  instrument.-xl  performers,  of  the  first  rank. 
They  are  apt  to  be  dreary  performances  otherwise.  It  looks  almost 
too  much  like  a  school-closing  exercise  to  see  piano-forte  pupils 
playing  over  their  pieces,  with  their  teacher,  as  it  were,  beating 
time  for  them.  Miss  Jessie  Alexander  recited  with  her  usual  suc- 
cess, and  well  received.  But  the  Varsity  has  little  fault  to  find 
with  the  Concert  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  disposed  to  be  hypercritical. 
We  were  very  glad  to  see  the  Glee  Club  given  a  prominent  place 
on  the  programme. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  criticize  the  concert  in  detail, 
and  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  performance  is  that  it  was  of 
a  uniformly  pleasing  character. 


CONVERSAT.  NOTES,  , 

There  was  not  such  a  crush  this  year  as  there  was  last  year. 

The  number  present  is  estimated  at  about  1,000. 

The  military  were  conspicuous — by  their  absence. 

So  were  the  Professors  ;  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Baker  being  the 
only  ones  visible. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa, 
was  present. 

Miss  Maud  Burdette,  the  contralto,  is  the  daughter  of  G.  B. 
Burdette,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  of  Belleville. 

Miss  F.  V.  Keys,  the  violiniste,  is  a  sister  of  D.  R.  Keys,  B.A., 
the  Lecturer  in  English. 

The  Residence  dance  was  a  great  success.  It  began  at  ten  and 
lasted  till  long  after  midnight. 

Many  are  the  heart-burnings  over  the  failure  to  receive  invita- 
tions to  the  dance. 

A  prominent  newspaper  reporter  was  "  fired "  from  the  dance- 
hall  because  he  had  no  ticket  and  because  he  was  cheeky. 

The  Natural  Science  men  were  to  the  fore  with  a  good  display. 

So  were  the  Engineers.  They  always  have  an  interesting  corner. 

The  Library  was  less  ornate  than  usual.  We  all  miss  the  genial 
"  Teddy." 

The  Mathematical  men,  as  usual,  allowed  Bengough  to  work  off 
the  annual  "joke"  (?)  on  The  Varsity.  This  year  it  was  more 
pointless  than  usual ;  doubtless  Grip  had  a  score  of  his  own  to 
settle  this  time. 

The  Physical  men  were  busy  all  night  showing  off  their  know- 
ledge of  acoustics,  heat  and  light.  They  are  always  sure  of  a  large 
and  interested  audience.  But  why  do  they  make  such  ear-piercing, 
soul-destroying  noises  ? 

The  supper-rooms  were  well  supplied  and  well  patronized. 

The  dressing-room  arrangements  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
this  year.    Great  praise  is  due  to  this  committee. 

The  programme  was  exceedingly  tasteful  in  design.  No  vote  of 
censure  is  in  store  for  the  convener  of  the  Committee  on  Prmting 
this  year,  surely  ! 

What  will  the  deficit  be  this  year,  Mr.  Treasurer  ? 

The  Varsity  man,  as  in  duty  bound,  paid  his  respects  to  "  K  " 
Co.  Armoury.  He  would  like  very  much  to  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  cheap  and  tawdry  style  of  decoration  that  now  spoils 
this  usually  neat  and  trim  little  room.  Sham  paste-board  shields, 
and  plaster-of-Paris  swords  and  rifles  are  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  Armoury  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  painter  has  daubed  an  unusually  garish,  red-colored 
paint  upon  all  the  wood- wot  k,  obscuring  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
same,  and  making  the  room  look  unpleasantly  new,  and  smell 
uncommonly  strong  ! 


The  Editors  of  The  Varsity  have  received  the  following  con- 
tributions, unaccompanied  bv  the  authors'  names  : — "  The  Peep  of 
Day,"  signed  by  "  Semaj  Irneh;"  and  "Twilight,"  signed  by 
"  Ogai  ;  "  also  an  untitled  contribution,  received  before  Christmas, 
signed  "  P."  Will  the  authors  of  these  pieces  kmdly  call  at  this 
office  and  prove  property,  otherwise  they  will  be  sold  for  taxes. 


An  important  meeting  of  graduates  of  the  University  will  be 
held  in  Moss  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening,  at  8  o'clock.  The 
meeting  is  called  by  the  President  of  the  Literary  Society  at  the 
request  of  the  General  Committee,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  erection  of  a  society  and  gymnasium  building.  Con- 
sidering the  ventilation  which  this  subject  has  already  received, 
and  the  importance  of  the  scheme  to  University  men,  the  gradu- 
ates should  meet  in  large  numbers  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
place  the  scheme  on  a  practical  footing.  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock 
will  preside. 

Glee  Club — Although  Conversazione  is  over,  the  Club  has 
still  considerable  work  on  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
invitations  refused,  others  have  come  in,  several  of  which  have 
been  accepted.  The  Club  sends  out  a  number  of  its  members  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  near  Norval,  next  Monday  evening.  The 
Toronto  Lacrosse  Club  have  engaged  the  Club  for  their  Assault  at 
Arms,  in  the  Pavilion,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Schuch  will  conduct 
them.  On  March  ist,  their  annual  evening  social  with  Carlton  St. 
Methodist  Church  takes  place,  and,  from  the  reception  given  the 
members  last  year,  a  most  er joyable  time  is  looked  forward  to. 
There  will  be  a  general  practice  on  Friday,  Feb.  4th,  at  4  p.m. 

Modern  Language  Ciub  - On  Monday  evening,  February 
6th,  a  French  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Club  was  held. 
Although  the  proceedings  were  conducted  wholly  in  French,  quite 
an  interest  was  taken  in  the  discussions  on  society  business.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Jeffrey  gave  notice,  in  fine  French  style,  of  a  motion  to  raise 
fees  from  25c.  to  50c.  After  a  short  discussion  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  : — An  essay  on  "  Le  Chien  d'Or,"  by  Miss 
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Charles,  and  one  on  "  Louis  Frechette,"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hardy.  Two 
excellent  readings  were  given  by  Miss  Scott  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Stuart. 
The  Society,  after  spending  half  an  hour  in  French  conversation, 
adjourned  at  the  usual  hour. 

An  English  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Society  was  held 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  on  Monday,  February  13th.  The  only 
important  business  done  was  the  raising  of  the  fee  to  50c.,  and  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  to  hold  a  public  meeting  of  the  Society  this 
term.  The  literary  programme  was  opened  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cody,  in 
a  well-written  essay  on  "  The  Critic "  of  Sheridan,  in  which  he 
gave  a  short  account  of  that  writer's  life,  and  an  apt  critique  of  his 
ability.  This  was  followed  by  an  instrumental  solo  by  Miss  Lawlor, 
after  which  an  interesting  and  typical  scene  was  rendered  in  good 
style  by  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Mott,  Miss  Curzon,  and  Miss  L.  Jones., 


ALUMNI  NOTES— SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

J.  Roger,  S.F.S.,  '87,  is  in  an  engineering  firm  in  Woodstock,  and 
does  all  the  land  surveying  for  the  firm. 

W.  F.  Tye,  S.P.S.,  '84,  is  in  Central  Mexico  locating  a  line 
through  one  of  the  mountain  passes  of  that  region. 

J.  C.  Burns,  S.P.S.,  '87,  has  taken  uo  Architecture,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent studying  in  Darling  Sl  Currie's  office  in  this  city. 

E.  W.  Stean,  S.P.S.,  '84,  is  engaged  on  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Kansas  City  Iron  Bridge  Co.,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  J.  Bowman,  S.P.S.,  '86,  and  A.  McCulIoch,  S.P.S.,  '87,  both  of 
Berlin,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  water-works  system  for  Gait. 

E.  B.  Hermon,  S.P.S.,  '86,  is  in  partnership  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Gar- 
den, of  this  city,  in  Vancouver,  and  is  preparing  plans  for  its  water 
supply. 

J.  McDougall,  S.P.S.,  '84,  and  for  some  time  the  "oldest  Resi- 
dent," is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Wel- 
land  Canal. 

J.  A.  Martin,  S.P.S.,  '87,  is  getting  up  his  P.L.S.  examination 
work,  and  is  at  present  putting  in  his  time  in  a  surveyor's  office  in 
Orangeville. 

J.  L.  Leask,  S.P.S.,  '87,  is  engaged  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
branch  in  John  Abell's  large  agricultural  implements  manufactory  in 
Toronto  West. 

B.  A.  Ludgate,  S.P.S  ,  '86,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Peterboro 
from  the  Western  States,  where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past 
two  years  on  railroad  work. 

Three  graduates  of  the  S.P.S.  are  stationed  at  Greenville,  Me., 
on  the  C.P.R.  construction  there,  viz  ,  A.  P.  Raymer,  '84,  E.  E.  Hen- 
derson, '86,  and  H.  J.  Tyrrell,  '86. 

L.  M.  Bowman,  S.P.S.,  '87,  who  for  some  time  has  been  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &  California  R.R.,  and 
resident  at  Kansas  City,  was  in  town  for  the  Conversat. 

A.  E,  Lott,  S.P.S.,  '87,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  many  S.P.S. 
graduates  who  have  gone  to  the  Western  States  in  search  of  rail- 
road engineering  work.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.R.,  and  is  stationed  at  Topeka,  Kan. 


E.  Bayly,  '87,  is  with  Moss,  Barwick  and  Franks  studying  law. 


H.  S.  Oiler,  '83,  is  studying  law  with  Osier,  Gwyn  and  Teetzel, 
of  Hamilton. 

G.  W.  Holmes,  '84,  and  W.  D.  Gregory  are  also  to  be  found  on 
Toronto  street. 

G.  G.  S.  Lindsey,  '82,  has  taken  in  his  brother,  W.  L.  M.  Lindsey, 
as  a  partner  in  his  law  business. 

H.  B.  Cronyn,  '86,  has  recently  returned  to  Toronto,  and  is  study- 
ing law  in  the  office  of  Blake  &  Co. 

R.  U.  McPherson,  '83,  and  T.  C.  Robinette,  '84,  are  practising 
law  in  Union  Loan  Chambers,  Toronto  street. 

J.  H.  Coyne,  '70,  barrister,  of  St.  Thomas,  is  acting  with  W.  A. 
Foster,  Q.C.,  of  this  city,  for  the  liquidators  of  the  Central  Bank. 

H.  H.  Dewart,  '83,  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Liberal  Club, 
has  gone  out  of  the  firm  of  Hall,  Dewart  &  Co.,  and  is  now  in  part- 
nership with  G.  F.  Lawson,  '80,  who  formerly  practised  in  Uxbridge. 
The  new  firm  is  to  be  found  at  No.  4  King  street  east. 

John  Squair,  '83,  Lecturer  in  French,  has  edited  Souvestre's  "  Un 
Philosophe  Sous  Les  Toits."  The  work  is  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Gage  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  It  contains  full 
notes  and  a  vocabulary,  and  will  be  specially  useful  to  high  school 
teachers  and  pupils. 


V.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

V.  A.  Lamport,  '88,  led  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Y.M.C.A  ,  on 
Thursday  last,  basing  his  address  on  Ecc.  12:  i — "Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come 
not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them." 

Next  week  Mr.  William  McCulloch,  General  Secretary  of  the 
city  Y.M.C.A.,  addresses  the  meeting.  A  good  attendance  should 
be  seen  on  that  day. 

Rev.  S  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  gives  the  next  Bible  Reading  in  his 
series  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  inst. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  Miss  Agnes  Knox,  one  of  our  under- 
graduates, shall  make  her  first  appearance  in  Toronto,  as  a  public 
reader  early  in  March,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Col- 
lege Y.M.C.A.,  the  readings  to  be  given  in  Association  Hall, 
Yonge  St. 


TRUST. 
"  Grow  old  along  with  me  ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made  : 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  '  A  whole  I  planned. 
Youth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God  ;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid  ' !  " 

— Brownings  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

The  working  of  the  good  and  brave,  seen  or  unseen,  endures 
literally  forever  and  cannot  die. —  Carlyle. 


The  Lord  is  always  commanding  the  impossible.  Stretch  forth 
thine  hand  !    How  can  he  .''    It  is  withered. 

Lazarus,  come  forth  !    How  can  he  ?    He  is  dead. 

Repent,  believe  !  He  says  to  the  man  who  is  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  How  can  he  ?  For  is  he  not  utterly  helpless  and  hope- 
less ?  And  yet,  to  our  human  helplessness,  divine  help  is  imparted  , 
and  as  we  hear  the  gracious  call,  and  strive  to  obey,  there  is  strength 
imparted  "  both  to  will  and  to  do"  ;  and  presently  we  are  conscious 
of  the  thrill  of  a  new  life,  and  in  our  new-found  joy,  disclaiming 
all  merit  of  our  own,  we  adoringly  exclaim  :  "  Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." — Baptist  Teacher. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  ibill  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

In  this  week's  issue  Mr.  W.  G.  Eakins,  MA,  of  The  Mail,  con- 
tributes an  article  on  ''''fournalisin^'  the  first  of  the  series  on  "  The 
University  and  the  Professions^'  which  will  be  continued from  week 
to  week.  The  next  paper  of  the  series  will  be  by  Dr.  P.  H,  Bryce 
M.A.,  on  the  Medical  Profession.  The  second  part  of  "  Dryburgh 
Abbey"  will  appear  next  week. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

Womanhood.  Antiqua. 
The  University  and  the  Professions.  I.  Journalism.    W.  G.  Eakins. 
Dryburgh  Abbey. 
Pen  Pictures  from  Life.  Majel 

Topics  of  the  Hour. 
The  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

The  Literary  Society  Elections. 
Mr.  Goschen  at  Aberdeen. 
To  Graduates  and  Undergraduates.     Cricket  Across  the  Sea. 

Round  the  Table. 


University  and  College  News 
College  News.     Conversat.  Notes.     Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes 

Di- Varsities 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53   KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manuiacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  Si  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  51  King  Street  V/esl 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


E 


LLIS,  MOOKE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rmters 


and 


Publishen 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  tastg 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


Dl-VARSITiES. 


A  very  troublesoore  young  lady — Mis- 
understood. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  pluck  to  get  th^ 
feathers  off  a  live  goose. 

The  tonsorial  artist  who  colours 
whiskers  gets  so  much  per  dye'm. 


THE  CONCISE  IMPERIAL 
TIONARY. 


DIC- 


"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  THE 
Concise  Imperial  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  g'lvi 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  MuUer,  apd 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  Henry  Bradley,  the  eyninent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSIT^  BOOK. 

THE  VAESITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDEEGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Oftice. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  lull  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Mail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fme  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  E'c,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 

N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respeci fully  solicied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing*  Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445    \ONGE  Street.  445 


^LOCUTION. 

MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 

Author  of  "The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHKE  OP  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
'225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 

ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITYOF  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'   SONG  BOOK 


This  work  hss  been  comp'ete  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduatt'S  and  Undergra  l  ates  of  the  University 
of  Toionto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Studeuts'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  vages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bounU  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers . 


I  SUCKLING  &  SONS, 

Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUMT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT  


S.  R.  HAN  N  AS, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  ii6Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide- 
Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Oid  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  Ss' 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front.  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TOKONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  "Wines  and 
Liquors, 


Labatts   and    other  Ales. 


Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  SOyrs.  old 

T BRUCE 
iiSKingSt.  Wes 

ART  -  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

v 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  rrost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  libera!  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


One  Wa  terville  lady  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  over  the  result  of  the  vote 
on  the  charter  question.  When  asked 
her  reasons  she  replied  :  "  I  don't  want 
Waterville  to  become  a  city  because  they 
say  cities  are  very  unhealthful  places  to 
live  in." — Lewiston  (Me.)  Jour. 

Chicago  Lady  (to  husband):  "  My 
dear,  did  you  think  to  order  a  ton  of 
coal  to-day?"  Husband:  ''Yes." 
Chicago  Lady:  '  And  my  shoes?" 
Husband  :  "  Yes,  and  (peering  out  of 
the  window)  there  is  a  truck  backing 
up  to  the  door  now,  but  it's  too  dark  to 
see  whether  it  has  the  coal  or  the  shoes." 
— Harpers  Bazaar, 

Photographer  (to  sitter) :  "  I  saw  you 
at  church  last  Sunday,  Miss  Smith,  and 
also  your  friend.  Miss  Brown — if  you 
could  raise  your  chin  a  trifle,  thanks — 
and  what  an  atrocious  looking  hat  she 
had  on."  (After  a  pause.)  "  There, 
Miss  Smith,  it  is  over,  and  I  think  we 
have  caught  a  very  pleasant  expression. 
— JVe7CJ  York  Sun. 

Moritz  Gottlieb  Saphir  spent  some 
time  in  the  capital  of  a  very  small  prin- 
cipality. One  day  he  chanced  to  make 
an  extremely  witty  remark,  which  was 
received  with  so  much  disapproval  that 
the  Prince  instantly  commanded  that 
"  Saphir  should  quit  the  country  in 
three  days."  The  latter  requested  an 
audience  with  the  royal  personage,  and 
said  :  "  If  your  Highness  will  step  out 
on  your  balcony,  you  will  see  me  step 
across  the  frontiers  of  the  country  at 
once." — The  Tribune. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  "  CONVERSAT.' 

The  above  subject  was  a  very  deep  one 
last  Friday  eve.  There  were  gentlemen 
present  who  wished  to  see,  and  thought  the 
honor  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  their  special 
friends  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  very  generally 
admitted  that  a  dark  lady,  with  a  handsome 
and  striking  figure,  large,  luminous  dark  eyes 
was  the  favourite.  She  was  faultlessly  atti- 
red and  wore  a  handsome  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings  with  lace  pin  to  match. 

It  was  whispered  around  she  bought  the 
jewellery  at  Trowern's,  171  Yonge  st.,  who 
always  keeps  a  well  regulated  stock  of  the 
finest  gold  and  silver  jewellery.  He  already 
has  a  large  patronage  from  the  students  and 
looks  forward  to  a  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  same,  giving  very  liberal  bargains  to 
the  "  boys  "  of  the  "  Varsity." 


TsJ  EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  addresg  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishsrs'  closest  rates. 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  WinchePter  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price  1.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $1.3.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPERTeg^Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

IVIARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading, 

Eecommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Rioh4Bd  Proc 
TOB,  the  scientist,  Hons  W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P 
Bfnjamin,  Dr.  Minos,  &c.  Class  ot  lUO  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yaie  ;  400 
at  University  of  I'enn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Well'eley  Col- 
lege, and  three  larrfa  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.   Pro;  pectus  post  free  from 

PROP.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO, 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  oi  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  7Sc. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bayr 

ard  Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Langtage.  $1.25. 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75- 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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P  H:  O  S  P  H  ^  T  HI. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 
A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  cnly. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic- 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  'Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Bufifalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  '' 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the   RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


BEWARE   OV^  I31ITATI01VS. 


Professional!  Oe^rcis. 


Legal 

Legal. 

Medical. 

13  LAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  BarriB- 
JL>  terB,  &c..  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 

idward  Blake,  Q.C.,         S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,               Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
C.  J.  Holman,                  H.  Cassels, 
E.  S.  Cassels,                   Alex.  Mackenzie, 
H.  W.  Mickle.                 W.  H.  Blake 

"PVELAMR.HE,  REESOK,   ENGLISH   &  ROSS 
mJ    Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.    Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Stieet,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 

T.  D.  Delamere.                               H-  A.  Keesor. 
E.  Taylour  English.               C  C.  Ross. 

/^OYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
\_/  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

■James  H.  Coyne.                           Jehiel  Mann. 

D    W.  WaLSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
M\*        Conveyancer,  &c. 

J^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.)  . 

Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 

XT'  INGSFORD,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters.  Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 

B.  E.  Kingsford.       E.Evans.       A.  C.  F.  Boulton. 

J^R.  W.  B,  NESBITT,  B  A. 

253  C0LLEG3  AVKNUE,  COR.  McCACL. 
Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 

"»  f  OSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLESWORTH,  and  MOSS, 
ItI    BARWICK  &  FRANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  oi  Scotland  Chaiobers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 

Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hovles                   Walter  Barwick, 
A.  B.  AyleWorth                W.  J.  Franks, 
Donglas  Armour.               H.  J.  Wright. 

T»/f  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  Sc  BIGGAR. 
JJX  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,      James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
John  Downey,              C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,        C.  W.  Thompson. 

■\|  cCABTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
ijj.  Bt  r  isters.  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Daltf  n  McCarthy,  Q.C,          B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  AdamR.Creelman, 
F.  W.  Harcourt,                       W.  H.  P  Clement, 
Wallace  Nesbitt.                   W.  B.  Raymond. 
W.  M.  Douglas 

McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 

 —  . 

^^^^   NATTEESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  lung. 

■yi^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 

[Late  Mr.  H.  Randfield  Maedonald.] 

■||^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORN  WALL 

COR.  YONGB  iND  CARLTON  STREETS. 

Dental 

^  HASLITT 

SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^YONGE  ST.,  Corner  of  ANNE  STREET. 

G.  S.-  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTER,  SOLTCirOR  ETC. 

•26  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  STtEET, 
Toronto. 

rpHOMAS  HENDERSON. 

SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduite  of  R.  C.  D.  S. 

Office— 761  Yjnge  Street,  Toronto 
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OGERS, 


346  YONGE  St.,  (coiner  Elm  st.) 

(THE  students'  COBNEK) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 
SPRING  STOCK, 

which  is  excellent  value  in  all  line?.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 


"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(coroer  Breaclalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDRU^ 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver- Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  NA^INDRUM, 

31    KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furi>isliinQ;g. 

Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discoimt  to  students. 


Laa  p  year :  Man  poses  and  woman  pro- 
poses. 

A  joint  committee — The  butcher  and 
his  assistant. 

"I  get  your  views,"  as  the  constable 
said  when  he  levied  on  a  stereoscopic 
show. — Texas  Sif tings. 


It  is  said  that  pretty  much  everything 
out  West  has  been  postponed  on  account 
of  the  weather. — Puck. 

If  the  old  price  of  coal  will  only  return 
all  will  be  forgiven  and  no  questions 
asked. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Judge  :  "  Madam,  what  is  your  age?"' 
She  :  "  Your  honour,  I  leave  that  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court." — Exc. 

There  are  only  forty-five  female  law- 
yers in  the  United  States,  but  they  talk 
like  60, — Davenport  Times. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  apple 
and  a  maiden  ?  An  apple  you  squeeze  to 
get  cider  ;  a  maiden — you  get  'side  her  to 
squeeze. 

Foreman  :  "  In  what  column  shall  I 
put  the  account  of  the  man  who  fell  and 
broke  his  backbone  ?"  Editor  (busy 
writing  a  leader):  "  Spinal  column,  of 
course." — Harper's  Bazaar. 


"  That,  my  dear,"'  young  Mr.  Haigh- 
cede  remarked  to  his  bride,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  majestic  form  of  the  bronze  Liberty 
— "that  is  the  famous  statue  of  Jersey 
lightning  the  Wc  r!d." — Puck. 


The  Doctor :  "  Wei',  perhaps,  Mrs. 
Edringham,  you  eat  between  meals?" 
Mrs.  E. :  "  Oh  no,  sah  ;  'cept  ob  course 
I  eat  dinnah  'tween  breakfas'  an  supper, 
and  so  on.'' — Harper's  Bazaar. 


One  day  Ernest  had  been  seriously  lec- 
tured by  his  mother,  and  finally  sent  to 
ihe  yard  to  find  a  switch  with  which  he 
was  to  be  punished.  He  returned  scon 
and  said :  "  I  couldn't  find  any  switch, 
mamma ;  but  here's  a  stone  you  can 
throw  at  me.  " — Harper's  Magazin". 


Young  man  (to  editor):  "  What  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  get  for  the  poem,  sir?" 
Editor  :  "  You  ought  to  get  ten  dollars." 
— Young  Man  (overjoyed):  "  Oh,  that  is 
fully  as  much  as  I  expected."  Editor  : 
"  Yes  ;  ten  dollars  or  thirty  day?."  That 
was  more  than  he  expected. —  The  Epoch. 
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ODE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PIERRE  DE  EOXSARD. 

Come,  my  sweet  one,  come  and  fee 

If  the  blooming  rose, 
7  hat  this  morning,  royally. 

Did  its  charms  disclose, — 
Yet  with  glorioas  glow  doth  shine  : 
With  sweet  radiance,  like  to  thine. 

Ah,  my  sweet  one,  sad  the  sight; 

Fallen  'neath  the  tree. 
Charmless  now  and  black  with  blight, 

All  its  beauty  see  1 
Cruel  fate,  that  such  a  flower, 
Young  at  morn,  at  even's  hour 

Thus  should  blighted  be  ! 

Then,  my  sweet  one,  while  youth's  light 

Beameth  in  thine  eye, — 
Pass  the  hours  in  swift  delight, — 

Seize  them,  seize  them,  as  they  fly  I 
For  thy  charms,  with  age's  night, 

Soon  shall  faded  lie. 


Feb.  4th,  1888. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

II.  MEDICINE. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  read  in  The 
Varsity  Prof.  Ramsay  Wright's  introductory  lecture  at  the 
opening  of  the  resuscitated  University  Medical  Faculty 
in  October  last,  that  it  was  therein  pointed  out  how  the 
earliest  of  mediaeval  universities  originated  with  a  School 
of  Medicine  at  Salerno  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  pro- 
minent position,  as  illustrated  in  Brownmg's  "Paracelsus," 
which  studies  in  Medicine  occupied  in  those  olden  times, 
we  think  of  Longfellow's  lines  in  "  Palingenesis" — 

There  was  an  old  belief,  that  in  the  embers 
Of  all  things  their  primordial  form  exists. 

And  cunning  alchemists 
Could  re-create  the  rose  with  all  its  members 
From  its  own  ashes — 

and  dream  that  mayhap  "  Merlin  may  have  come  again'' 
and  that  some  modern  alchemist  (can  it  have  been  the 
Minister  of  Education  ?),  with  alembic  and  incantation,  has 
recalled  the  pas»ed  to  life,  and  the  rich  glohitled  blood 
is  now  coursing  freely  through  once  desiccated  tissues. 

The  medical  profession,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  laid  upon  it  ever  since  "  man's  first 
disobedience,"  must  ever  maintain  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
attention  of  society  in  general,  and  especially  upon  those 
who  are  either  legislators  or  educators  ;  but  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  in  all  newly  settled  states  or  provinces 
the  intense  interest  which  attaches  to  the  question  of 
the  rationes  vitae  has  caused  to  be  delayed,  till  a  later  day, 
the  evolution  of  systems  of  education,  whether  of  the 


simpler  character  or  belonging  to  the  higher  university 
training  in  Arts  or  time  honoured  trinity  of  Divinity, 
Medicine  and  Law.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  teaching 
facilities  in  these  branches  in  Ontario  is  of  much  interest, ' 
since  in  many  respects  it  exemplifies  a  growth  under 
natural  conditions  untrammeled  by  out-grown  systems, 
founded  on  unsound  bases  and  perpetuated  by  historic  as- 
sociations or  vested  interests.  The  facts  connected  with  the 
founding  of  the  University  have  been  so  frequently  placed 
before  the  readers  of  The  Varsity  that  their  repetition  is 
as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  unprofitable  ;  but  it  seems 
somewhat  strange  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  still  being 
developed  in  our  University's  prototype,  the  University 
of  London,  was  here  strangled  in  its  infancy  ere  life  had 
hardly  begun  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Province  when  there  had  grown  up  a  positive  need  for 
educated  medical  men  who  would  take  the  place  of  that 
older  set  who,  trained  in  the  famous  schools  of  Europe,  had 
followed  the  streams  of  emigrants,  who  so  rapidly  had 
settled  the  better  portions  of  Ontario.    When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  less  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  there 
was  practically  free-trade  in  Medicine  in  Ontario,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  there  still  exist  in  Ontario  practitioners 
to  whom  the  following  mildly  sarcastic  remark  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  may  fairly  be  applied.    Referring,  in  a 
later  preface,  to  strictures  on  some  of  his  criticisms  in 
"Currents  and  Counter  Currents,"  he  says:  "  The  only 
important  inference  the  writer  has  been  able  to  draw  from 
the  greater  number  of  refutations  of  his  opinions  which 
have  been  kindly  sent  him,  is  that  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion of  the  Medical  Profession  is  not  alwaj^s  what  it  should 
be."    That  the  schools  which  have  grown  up  in  the  Pro- 
vince during  the  years  that  have  passed  have  been  leavened 
with  men  who,  taught  in  European  Universities,  have 
done  much  for  Medicine,  is  amply  attested  by  the  present 
sialus  of  many  physicians  in  Ontario  ;   but  that  such  have 
been  in  no  small  degree  wanting  in  that  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  exact  sciences  which  forms  the  basis  of  correct 
medical  knowledge  and  practice  is  equally  evident.  That 
this  practical  instruction  has  till  recently  been  too  largely 
wanting  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  University  does  not  in 
any  way  lessen  the  force  of  the  fact  as  applied  to  its  effect 
upon  medical  education.  The  questions  political,  economic, 
educational  and  even  religious,  which  have  affected  the 
character  both  of  the  subjects  taught  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  in  our  University  appear,  to  one  viewing  the 
daily  widening  range  of  Natural  Science  which  tells  us,  as 
has  been  tersely  expressed,  that  "  We  are  poised  between 
the  material  infinities,  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely 
little,"  to  have  had  some  strangely    nocuous  influence 
upon  the  fostering  care  which  naturally,  we  would  think, 
should  be  bestowed  upon  every  science  which  bears 
directly  upon  the  material  progress  and  development  of 
the  country ;  and  it  behooves  all  lovers  of  their  country 
and  their  alma  mater  to  see  that  those  adumbrations  of  old- 
world  methods,  which  made  a  Dr.  Butler  rebuke  the 
"  poco  curante,"  Darwin,  "for  wasting  time  on  such  sub- 
jects," become  invisible  through  the  brilliancy  of  the  light 
which  developing  scientific  study  is  casting  upon  the  very 
origin  and  nature  of  things.    There  can  be  no  objections 
raised  against  chairs  of  Social  Science  being  established  ; 
but  it  is  of  notable  importance  that  those  who  urge  such 
teaching  realize  the  primary  importance  which  the  rounded 
sum  of  progress  in  Natural  Science  lays  claim  to  in  every 
system  of  Economics.  Let  it  be  in  the  progress  of  agricul- 
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ture,  the  development  of  mining  resources,  the  conserva- 
'  tion  of  wide  areas  being  too  rapidly  deforested,  the  disposal 
of  the  effete  materials  of  growmg  urban  populations  or  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  through  every  avenue  of 
medical  science,  the  goal  is  the  same.  Ever  and  every- 
where  is  it  salus  populi,  suprema  lex  1  We  are  aware  that 
political  economy  is  not  wholly  dead,  even  in  univer- 
sity circles,  which  limits  the  functions  of  a  State  University 
to  those  branches  of  education  declared  most  important  a 
century  ago  ;  but  if  the  authority  of  age  is  an  argument, 
surely,  as  elsewhere  referred  to,  Medicine,  whose  needs 
have  ever  been  mos|:  pressing,  may  demand  a  first  and 
most  prominent  place  in  any  system  of  University  educa- 
tion presuming  to  be  called  national.  This  being  the  case, 
everyone  must  view  with  pleasure  the  recent  step  in  ad- 
vance which  Toronto  University  is  taking,  however  im- 
perfect the  actual  practical  recognition  of  the  new  Faculty 
by  the  University  may  be.  Everywhere,  however,  even 
in  the  air.  Forces  are  at  work,  which,  like  ashes  borne 
from  the  belching  crater  of  some  antipodean  volcano,  tell 
of  seismic  disturbances,  world-wide  in  character,  which 
are  shaking  to  the  very  centre  the  time-honoured  methods 
of  world-renowned  seats  of  learning  both  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  Were  anything  more  required  to  illus- 
trate the  mighty  influence  which  a  University  with  a  strong 
Medical  Faculty  exerts,  we  have  but  to  recall  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  the  present  century.  Darwin  went  in 
1825  to  Edinburgh  to  study  Medicine,  similarly  as  did  many 
other  English  students,  who,  in  succeeding  years,  have  be- 
come emment.  Liston  and  at  his  death  Syme  were  in 
succession  seduced  from  the  ah7ia  mater  which  brought 
them  fame — even  as  they  gave  glory  to  her — to  the  chair 
of  Surgery  in  the  new  London  University  ;  while  to  the 
schools  of  Paris,  brilliant  with  a  glory  born  of  the 
Renaissance^  Syme  went  from  his  native  Scottish  University 
to  gain  yet  wider  anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge  under 
the  Louis,  and  Langenbecks,  only  to  return  to  Edinburgh 
to  gain  credit  and  fame,  which  half  a  century  has  not  in 
any  degree  dimmed.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  make 
it  evident  that  every  University  which  at  the  present  day 
aspires  to  high  importance  and  influence,  must  possess, 
in  the  closest  relationship.  Faculties  not  alone  of  Medicine 
but  also  of  those  sciences  wherein  are  developed  men  who 
in  after  years  will  add  not  alone  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country,  but  also  to  that  lustre  of  individual  success 
and  personal  merit,  whose  radiance  attracts  foreign  as  well 
as  more  limited  attention  to  the  centre  from  which  light 
comes. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  gather  from  our  previous 
remarks  the  direction  toward  which,  in  our  opinion,  the 
studies  of  those  proceeding  to  graduation  in  Medicine 
should  tend.  Both  in  Edinburgh  and  London  University, 
matriculation  in  Arts  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  study  of 
Medicine.  Latin,  and  at  least  one  of  the  three  subjects, 
French,  German  and  Greek,  are  required  ;  and  while,  in 
themselves,  of  the  greatest  importance,  they  are  of  value 
as  indicating  a  general  culture  and  ability  to  enter  upon 
the  work  for  the  Preliminary  in  Science  examination,  which 
includes  Chemistry,  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany,  and 
Physics.  Ad  eundem  from  the  Science  Faculty  is  also  per- 
mitted. The  curriculum  of  our  University.  Medical 
Faculty  is  practically  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is,  we 
imagine,  very  thoroughly  taught  as  far  as  appliances, 
space,  and  the  time  for  lectures  permit.  There  is  much 
interest  attaching  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  these  subjects  by 
the  prospective  physician.  As  it  is  absurb  to  suppose  that 
the  raw  matriculant  from  a  High  School  can  absorb,  in 
the  SIX  months  of  his  First  year's  course,  such  an  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Electricity,  Heat  and  Light, 
Botany  and  Zoology  as  can  be  of  much  use  to  him  practi- 
cally or  give  him  any  lasting  interest  in  them,  there 
seems  to  ht  but  one  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at,  viz.  :  that 
the  future  physician  must  either  remain  a  longer  time  in 
the  High  School  and  take  one  or  more  year's  courses  in 
these  subjects,  or  that  a  university  degree  in  Science  be 
made  the  only  matriculation  in  Medicine.  A  longer  course, 
as  that  in  L'licole  de  la  Medicine  of  Paris,  would  serve  a 
similar  purpose.    We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 


reply  to  this  opinion  is  the  statement,  too  frequently 
made.that  many  of  the  most  successful  practitioners,  judged 
from  the  financial  standpoint,  have  spent  but  a  brief  time 
in  their  academic  course  ;  but  as  such  are  frequently  much 
less  successful  than  the  clever  charlatan,  we  take  it  that 
the  financial  argument  is  probably  the  most  potent  one  in 
favour  of  the  longer  scholastic  course,  which  tends  to 
make  something  more  of  the  physician  than  a  mere  trades- 
man. We  are  not  aware  that  "  searchers  after  truth  "  have 
ever  proved  their  close  affinities  with  King  Croesus  or 
even  with  Gagool,  the  treasure-keeper  of  King  Solomon's 
Mines  ;  and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  the  present  state 
of  trade  in  Canada  is  not  such  as  to  be  calling  loudly  for 
the  construction,  for  the  benefit  of  a  suffering  humanity,  of 
many  medical  '*  tall  chimneys." 

How  intimate  are  the  relations  of  medical  studies  to  the 
Science  course,  'is  best  illustrated  by  the  prescribed 
course  for  the  special  "  certificate  in  Sanitary  Science,'' 
granted  in  some  British  Universities.  In  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  the  following  subjects  are  included 
in  this  course,  viz.,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, Chmatology,  Geology,  Hygienic  Law  and  Vital 
Statistics.  That  these  all-important  branches  should  be 
relegated  to  the  field  of  Preventive  Medicine  seems  to  us 
extremely  unfortunate ;  and  everyone  will  agree  with  us, 
we  think,  in  the  opinion  that  the  physician  lacking  in  some- 
what of  exact  knowledge  in  these  subjects  is  deficient  in 
much  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  beneficent  prevention  and 
skilful  treatment  of  disease. 

With  such  ideas  regarding  the  range  of  undergraduate 
studies  in  Medicine  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  post-graduate  life.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  young  physician  usually  finds  that  the  public  demands 
of  him  a  certain  probationary  period  before  he  is  received 
into  the  household  circle,  to  be  considered  as  a  family 
institution,  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  be  allowed  some 
time  to  adjust  his  relations  with  the  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  facts  which  have  a  bearing,  physically,  psychologi- 
cally, and  sociologically,  upon  that  human  life,  which  it 
has  become  his  profession  and  privilege  to  conserve. 
Said  Holmes  to  a  graduating  class :  "  You  are  enrolled 
hereafter  on  that  long  list  of  the  healers  of  men,  which 
stretches  back  unbroken  to  the  days  of  heroes  and  demi- 
gods, until  its  earliest  traditions  blend  with  the  story  of 
the  brightest  of  the  ancient  divinities."  This  waiting 
period  is,  to  the  young  physician,  a  precious  time,  freighted 
with  argosies,  if  rightly  used,  to  his  future  patients  and 
ultimately  to  himself.  It  is  often  a  fatally  trying  time  to 
his  energies  as  to  his  not  too  numerous  patients.  He  can- 
not afford  to  cease  to  be  a  student  and  experimenter,  or  to 
allow  the  imperfectly  assimilated  facts  to  fade  gradually 
away  before  they  have  become  his  own,  otherwise,  in  the 
routine  of  growing  practice,  he  will  become,  what  so  many 
do  become,  simply  an  empiric  utilizing,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, whatever  knowledge  he  may,  by  accident,  have 
become  possessor  of.    What  he  must  seek  is 

"  A  larger  life 

Upon  his  own  impinging,  with  swift  glimpse 
Of  spacious  circles  luminous  with  mind." 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  deemed  improper  to  advert  to 
the  Ethics  which  should  govern  a  profession,  than  which 
none  is  nobler ;  but  the  ideal  of  preparation  which  has 
been  outlined  is  such  that  should  its  results,  if  followed, 
be  greatly  halting,  we  think  no  formal  code  would  alter 
the  truth  contained  in  the  trite  saying,  that  "  the  fountain 
flows  not  higher  than  its  source." 

"  Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thought  of  God 
More  or  less  earthy,  clarifying  still 
With  subsidence  continuous  of  the  dregs  : 
Nor  saint  nor  sage  could  fix  immutably 
The  fluent  image  of  the  unstable  Best." 

Said  the  eloquent  old  Dr.  Bedford  in  his  gynaecologi- 
cal clinic,  "  Sacred,  therefore,  will  be  the  responsibilities 
which  are  soon  to  devolve  upon  you  ;  and  no  man  of  con- 
science can  contemplate  them  without  having  his  mind 
filled  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  firmly  resolving  to 
consecrate  his  best  energies  to  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, which  will  enable  him  promptly  and  efficiently  to 
meet  those  trying  emergencies  of  professional  life;"  and 
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should  a  liberal  education  and  contact  in  university  life 
with  those  of  generous  sympathies  and  lofty  ideals,  serve 
no  further  purpose,  such  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
us  to  urge  upon  all  intendmg  physicians  to  pursue,  both 
from  the  scientific  and  social  standpoints,  an  academic 
course  in  its  broadest  sense, 

P.  H.  Bryce. 


TRANSITION. 

In  the  depth  of  an  ancient  casement, 

Looking  unto  the  west, 
A  httle  maiden  sat  and  read, 

In  the  evening's  golden  rest. 

And  her  bright  brain  teemed  with  fancies 

Of  spiritual  things, 
Of  breadths  of  silent,  starry  skies, 

Whitened  with  angels'  wings. 

And  fields  of  blowing  Hlies, 

Eadiant  within  the  dawn. 
With  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life 

Shadowing  field  and  lawn. 

For  the  thin  and  tiny  volume 

Was  rich  with  fairy  lore, 
And  kindled  her  chiming  fancies, 

As  she  turned  the  leaflets  o'er, 

Reading  of  knights  and  ladies, 

Who  walked  in  the  forests  old, 
Bright  as  the  morning  planet 

Ere  gathered  to  its  fold. 

And  the  chamber  walls  grew  lustrous, 

And  the  furnaced  depths  of  tire, 
That  fiamed  on  the  red  horizon, 

Were  tilled  with  dome  and  spire. 

And  minarets,  from  out  whose  tops 

The  bells  of  heaven  blew 
Such  harmonies  and  melodies 

That  thrilled  her  through  and  through. 

•  «  * 
The  dusk  fell  on  the  casement. 

The  moonlight  touched  the  chair. 
And  she  saw  through  the  tender  twilight 
The  bats  in  the  crimson  air. 

Plucking  a  scented  leaflet 
From  the  vine  beneath  the  eaves. 

She  folded  the  wondrous  volume, 
And  placed  it  in"_the  leaves. 

•  •  « 
The  day  looked  through  the  casement, 

The  evening  fell  more  fair. 
And  came  and  fled  the  dawn  and  dusk. 
But  still  she  came  not  there. 

The  robin  from  the  orchard 

Flew  in  upon  the  floor, 
And  piped  for  his  absent  mistress, 

That  never  fed  him  more. 

Her  gentle  soul  was  gathered 

Up  through  the  midnight  blue, 
Ab  the  glory  of  the  sun  exhausts 

The  chalices  of  dew. 

And  friends  who  read  the  volume 

Beheld  ths  withered  leaf, 
And  the  quaint  and  child-like  symbol  hushed 

The  utterance  of  grief. 

For  they,  in  faith,  believed  that  fled 

This  garden  of  tears  and  strife, 
The  flower  of  her  soul  lay  folded 

In  the  book  of  endless  life. 

John  Kiro, 

Berlin, 


OASIS. 

For  weeks  we  had  been  sailing  steadily,  hardly  altering 
the  set  of  a  single  sail.  Watch  succeeded  watch,  and  duty 
followed  duty  without  change  and  without  rehef.  The 
same  close  quarters  in  the  cramped  forecastle  found  us 
when  it  was  watch  below  ;  the  same  heaving  breadth  of 
sea  and  limitless  sky,  when  it  was  watch  on  deck.  Every 
morning  there  was  the  same  labour  under  the  vigilant  cap- 
tain's eye,  and  every  night  the  same  pacing  of  the  look- 
out with  the  solitary  stars.  We  all  grew  soured  and 
strange  with  one  another,  and  there  was  small  cheer  when 
we  sat  at  mess  or  pulled  the  same  ropes  together.  Our 
whole  life  had  become  a  stale,  dead-alive,  dreary  thing. 

But  early  one  morning,  we  touched  at  a  little  island  to 
fill  our  water-casks,  and  lay  at  anchor  till  sun-set.  We 
had  a  whole,  long  day's  liberty  on  shore.  What  a  rev^l 
it  was  !  To  be  at  no  man's  command  for  hours  !  The 
joy  of  feeling  the  firm,  warm  earth  under  foot,  instead  of 
the  reeling,  rolling  deck  !  How  eagerly  we  explored  every 
nook  and  corner  of  wood  and  brake,  of  glen  and  hill  !  How 
we  feasted  on  the  lush,  ripe  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and 
washed  away  the  jaded  tastes  of  the  palate  in  their  juicy 
flesh  !  How  we  drank  deep  of  the  cool,  rock  springs  under 
the  overhanging  shade  !  .  How  we  bathed  in  the  broad, 
fresh  pools  of  the  little  river,  till  the  salty  roughness  was 
laved  away  from  hair  and  skin  !  How,  again,  we  bathed 
naked  in  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  soft,  perfumed  air  on 
the  sandy  shore,  till  every  joint  and  muscle  was  lithe  and 
flexile  once  more,  and  our  renewed  blood  ran  like  warm 
wine  through  every  vein  !  There  we  Jay  and  watched, 
with  dreamy  eyes,  the  white  clouds  sailing  across  the  blue 
above  the  mountain-tops,  the  flashing  scarlet  and  gold  of 
the  wild  bird's  wmgs,  and  the  flaming  butterflies  weight- 
ing down  the  swaying  white  and  purple  flowers.  The 
eternal  roar  of  the  waves,  breaking  slumberously  on  the 
beach,  and  the  sea -fowls'  discordant  clang,  sounded  far 
away,  till  we  almost  forgot  them,  and  thought  we  heard 
only  the  humming  of  insects,  the  swaying  murmur  of 
branches  and  the  rustle  of  leaves. 

And,  then,  the  old  ship-life  began  agam.  We  weighed 
anchor,  and,  with  all  sail  set,  drew,  every  moment,  faster 
and  farther  away  from  that  happy  island.  It  soon  grew 
very  dim,  and  was  scarcely  to  be  made  out  from  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  Last  and  longest  seen,  around  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountain,  the  orange  colours  of  the  sunset 
lingered.  And,  looking  back,  we  strained  our  eyes  through 
the  gathering  darkness,  for  we  knew  we  should  never  see 
that  island  again.  Boh^mien. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  March  number  of  OuTiNG,  that  well  known  illustrated 
magazine  of  Recreation,  Travel  and  Adventure  will  contain  an 
article  on  American  College  Football,  by  Richard  Morse  Hodge, 
of  Princeton  College  ;  it  is  richly  illustrated,  and  treats  the  game 
exhaustively.  In  the  same  number  Stevens  continues  "Around 
the  World  on  a  Bicycle  ;"  Captain  Blackwell  writes  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Irish  Sport;"  another  article  appears  on  "Big  Game 
Hunting  in  the  Wild  West,",  by  the  late  General  Marcy  ;  Frank 
Asa  Mitchell  writes  on  "  My  Luck  with  Trout,"  and  besides  these 
handsomely  illustrated  and  well  written  contributions,  a  number  of 
popular  writers  contribute  short  articles  on  droll  experiences  and 
strange  adventures  that  make  bits  of  interesting  reading,  and 
stamp  the  March  Outing  as  the  best  yet  published.  Buy  it  of 
your  news  dealer,  for  25  cts.,  or  send  your  subscription  to  140 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Julia  Magruder  contributes  the  complete  novel,  "Honoured  in 
the  Breach,"  to  Lippincott's  for  March.  Max  O'Rell  has  a 
remarkably  clever  article  entitled  "  From  My  Letler-Box,"  present- 
ing the  contents  of  anonymous  and  other  letters  received  by  him, 
with  numerous  comments  ;  Frank  G.  Carpenter  has  "  A  Talk  with 
a  President's  Son,"  the  "son"  being  General  John  Tyler,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  gives  much  curious  information  from  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  Tyler  administration. 
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Ho  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  contributions. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

We  continue  this  week  the  articles  on  The  University  and  the 
Professions,  by  presenting  to  our  readers  the  second  of  the  series, 
that  by  Dr.  Bryce,  on  the  Medical  Profession.  Next  week  we  hope 
to  give  Mr.  John  Seath's  paper  on  the  Teaching  Profession.  In 
addition  to  the  papers  already  announced  for  the  series,  we  have 
pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  three 
other  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  furnish  a  paper 
each  on  very  important  subjects  :  Mr.  Saniuel  K^efer,  C.E.,  of 
Brockville,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely-known  engineers  in 
the  Dominion,  will  write  on  Engineering,  and  Professor  William 
Brown,  of  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College,  will  write  on  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  B.  E.  Walker,  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  will  contribute  an  article  on  Mercantile  life.  These 
pipers,  as  well  as  those  already  promised  on  Law,  Theology  and 
Engineering,  will  appear  in  due  course.  Next  week  we  shall  give 
the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  "  Dryburgh  Abbey.' 


THE  PROPOSED  UNION  BUILDING. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  The  Varsity  refers  its  readers 
to  the  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  graduates — to  be  found  in 
our  news  columns— held  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  erecting  a 
Union  Hall  and  Club  building  on  the  University  grounds.'  Ti  e 
personnel  of  the  meeting,  and  the  decision  at  which  it  arrived,  are 
most  gratifying  evidences  of  a  real  and  practical  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  in  hand,  and  promise  well  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
the  same.  The  Union  building,  which  will  cost  $25,000,  will  supply 
what  indeed  has  been  a  "  long-felt  want," — a  gymnasium  and  a 
suitable  hall  for  the  holding  of  meetings  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Vice-Chanoellor,  "  a  building  where  we  can  meet  at  all  times  for 
improvement  and  recreation."  The  advantages  of  such  an  institu- 
tion are  too  obvious  to  need  special  mention  here  ;  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  committee  already  formed  is  to  secure  the  practical 
co-operation  of  the  undergraduates,  and  appeal,  by  means  of  the 
County  Alumni  Associations,  to  the  graduates  of  the  University 
for  help.  The  sum  to  be  raised,  $15,000,  is  a  large  one,  but  it  need 
not  frighten  anyone.  A  systematic  and  thorough  canvass,  we  are 
convinced,  will  reveal  a  very  considerable  amount  of  practical  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  the  project  from  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates alike.  The  scheme  is  commended  on  all  sides,  and  is  bound 
to  succeed,  if  the  committee  goes  to  work  energetically  and  at  once. 
When  the  Senate,  the  graduates  and  the  undergraduates  are 
agreed,  there  should  no;  be,  and  we  are  sure  there  will  not  be,  any 
chance  of  failure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  probability  of  im- 
mediate success  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Creelman 
has  already  received  the  first  contribution,  of  $500,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  takes  a  great  interest  in  University  affairs. 


DEGREES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  University  of  Toronto  has  an  excep- 
tionally strong  Science  department,  fully  abreast  of  the  times  and 
soon  to  be  equipped  more  extensively.  The  number  of  students  in 
this  department  is  annually  increasing  and  it  promises  to  become 
the  favorite  course.    It  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  when  one 


remembers  that,  though  empowered,  and  fully  competent  to  do  so, 
the  University  does  not  grant  any  degrees  in  Science.  Students 
who  pursue  a  course  in  the  Natural  Sciences  or  in  Physics  receive 
the  same  degree  as  students  who  have  pursued  a  pass  degree  in 
Greek  and  Latin  al.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts 
should  be  reserved  for  those  who  study  what  is  best  described  by 
the  good  old  Scotch  term  "  the  Humanities,"  or  what  others  under- 
stand by  the  phrase  belles  lettres.  The  University  of  Toronto  is 
quite  strong  enough  now  to  erect  the  Science  department  into  a 
practically  separate  faculty,  and  indeed  it  is  but  right  and  proper 
that  those  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Science  should 
receive  a  degree  of  their  own  in  that  department,  instead  of  one 
which  means  nothing  to  them,  and  which  really  does  them  an 
injustice.  Would  it  not  also  be  a  good  idea  if  the  special  honour 
department  in  which  a  student  was  graduated  were  set  forth,  in  the 
choicest  classical  Latin  if  need  be,  on  the  testamur  ?  For  instance, 
if  a  student  graduates  in  the  sub-department  of  Classics,  would  it 
not  be  fitting  to  add  to  the  chaste  inscription  already  on  the  testa- 
mur the  words  :  Cum  laude  in  Litteris  Gtacis  et  Latinis  ? 


DEGREES  IN  MUSIC. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  know  what  powers  are 
possessed  by  the  University  of  Toronto  with  regard  to  the  conferring 
of  degrees.  Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  under  the  Act  of  1887, 
the  Provincial  University  is  empowered  to  g  ant  degrees  in  Arts, 
Law,  Science,  Philosophy, Medicine,  Music,  Surgery,  Engineering — 
Civil,  Mining,  and  Mechanical — and  as  the  Act  further  recites  :  "To 
confer  the  several  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master  and  Doctor,  in  any 
department  of  knowledge  whatever,  except  Theology."  In  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge  named,  the  University  has  some  pro- 
vision for  providing  instruction  and  for  granting  degrees  therein, 
except  Music.  This  being  a  strictly  professional  and  special 
department  falls  somewhat  without  the  immediate  range  of  Uni- 
versity studies  and  has  been  overlooked  on  this  very  account.  But 
the  marvellous  strides  which  Canada,  and  more  especially  Ontario, 
has  made,  both  in  the  number  of  those  who  now  study  music  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  the  general  average  of  excellence  to 
which  our  native  musical  pupils  have  attained,  renders  indifference 
to  these  facts  by  the  authorities  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions no  longer  possible,  or  compatible  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  our  people.  Canadians  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  and  in  instrumental  and  vocal  achievement  are  quite 
capable  of  holding  their  own  anywhere.  The  inauguration  of  a  Con- 
servatory of  Music  has  rendered  it  possible  for  our  native  musicians 
to  study  and  be  trained  either  as  amateurs  or  professionals  without 
leaving  their  own  country  and  seeking  instruction  which,  until  re- 
cendy,  was  only  obtainable  abroad.  One  step  more  is  necessary. 
A  clpse  relationship  might,  with  much  advantage,  be  established 
between  the  University  and  the  musical  profession.  A  sister  college 
in  this  city  has  done  and  is  doing  a  good  work  in  this  direction,  and 
Trinity  Musical  Degrees  are  ranked  deservedly  high.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto— being  the  State  College — should  be  in  the  van 
in  this  respect,  and  without  much  difficulty  can  place  herself  there. 
Arrangements  might  be  made  with  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of 
Music  whereby  the  practical  work  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
Music  would  be  undertaken  by  that  organization,  whilst  the  Uni- 
versity— with  the  co-operation  of  English  composers  and  musical 
theorists  of  established  reputation — would  conduct  the  examinations 
and  grant  degrees  in  Music  upon  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of 
study  at  the  Conservatory.  This  would  tend  greatly  to  encourage 
systematic  and  thorough  study  of  theoretical,  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  a  branch  of  education  which  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  pleasing  but  useless  accomplishment,  and  unworthy  of 
serious  attention.  The  plan  is  simple,  feasible,  and  eminently 
practical.  It  could  be  successfully  brought  into  full  operation  with 
a  mininum  of  expense  and  trouble.  The  good  which  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  by  the  University  is  so  manifest 
and  so  substantial  that  we  are  sanguine  enough  that,  should  the 
matter  be  properly  represented  to  the  authorities  of  the  University 
and  Conservatory,  they  would  speedily  agree  upon  a  practical  basis 
of  union,  and  to  the  three  active  faculties  now  in  operation,  we 
could  add  a  fourth — in  Music. 
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WILLIAM  WYE  SMITH'S  POEMS.  (l) 

Such  is  the  title,  in  itself  not  suggestive  of  the  romantic,  of  a 
volume  of  some  260  odd  pages  of  verse  that  has  launched  forth  to 
ride  upon  the  swelling  tide  of  public  praise,  to  lie  becalmed 
on  the  unruffled  lagoon  of  public  indifference,  or  to  sink  beneath 
the  buffeting  waves  of  public  condemnation.  That  this  last  will 
not  be  its  fate  a  glance  at  its  trim  rigging  will  assure  us.  Its  sails 
are  snowy  white  with  purity  of  thought,  its  planks  are  sound  with 
maxims  trite  and  Scottish,  its  ropes  are  ties  that  bind  the  heart 
to  home  and  kindred,  and  its  anchor  is  faith  and  religious  feeling. 
The  parts  of  the  book  in  which  the  author  "  talks  shop "  are 
"psalms"  and  "  religious  poems;"  "songs"  is  the  title  that  best 
befits  the  book.  There  is  hardly  a  piece  that  is  sufficiently  sus- 
tained, or  sufficiently  burdened  with  burning  ideas  to  merit  the 
name  of  poem.  The  metre  is  musical  and  flowing.  Among  the 
pieces  suggested  by '.Canadian  scenes,  a  song,  "  O,  the  woods,"  is 
light  and  tripping,  but  with  the  defects  that  too  many  of  the  com- 
binations suggest  the  conventional  full-dress  of  pastoral  poetry, 
such  as  "leafy  woods,"  "sylvan  maid,"  "golden  hair,"  and 
"  beechen  shade."  There  is  not  enough  warmth  or  individuality 
in  the  expressions,  rather  stock  phrases  skilfully  set  to  music. 
Faultless  enough  in  rhythm,  it  may  be,  yet  the  reader  longs  for 
something  rugged  and  untrimmed  to  break  the  monotony,  as  the 
traveller  wearies  of  close-trimmed  hedges  and  square  fields.  Those 
convenient  adjectives  of  two  syllables  that  fill  up  gaps  and  form 
a  shaky  floating  bridge  on  a  stream  over  which  the  rhymer  care- 
fully picks  his  way  where  the  poet  rather  leaps  forward  eager  to 
overtake  the.ideas  that  rushfaster'than  his  pen  can  follow,  occur  too 
often  on]  the  pages  before  us,  "  sainted  dead,"  "  warbling  bird," 
"  early  matins,"  "  golden  haze,"  etc.  The  "  Scottish  "  pieces  are 
mixed  with  words  from  the  Scotch  dialect,  a  poetical  artifice  for 
which  as  Canadians  we  have  no  more  use,  though  there  are  yet 
left  in  Canada  those  who  will  read  with  pleasure  songs  that  will 
remind  them"of  their  childhood's  home,  for  in  these  the  author  is 
seen  at  his  best.  The  last  two  lines  of  "  The  Baimie  "  will 
find  an  echo  in  the  Scotchman's  heart, 

"  For  he  gangs  blythest  through  the  warld,  and  leaves 
maist  guid  behind. 
Where  country,  love  and  childhood  are  in  his  heart  en- 
shrined.' 

Others  of  this  class  worthy  of  mention  are  "  Habbie  Simpson," 
"The  Martyr  of  Solway  Sands,"  "Our  Hame  is  Whaur  we  Mak 
Our  Nest,"  and  "  The  Ghost  that  Danced  at  Jethart." 

Our  proper  names  are  generally  fairly  suited  to  poetical  com- 
position ;  on  some  of  them  our  author  has  improved,  as  in  the  fre- 
quent use  of  Canadia  for  Canada.  There  are  a  few  pieces  drawn 
from  local  subjects  which  are  hardly  worthy,  of  a  place  with  the 
rest,  as  "The  Girl  who  Drove  the  Reaper."  One  or  two  quotations 
will  suffice  as  instances  of  the  many  sweet  things  to  be  found  in  the 
book  and  the  pleasure  that  will  reward  its  perusal  — 

"  There  ne'er  was  a  sail  upon  life's  stormy  sea 

So  lonely,  but  some  were  yet  watching  and  waking  ! 
There  never  came  mist  where  the  sunlight  should  be. 

But  keep  a  bold  prow,  and  the  mist  it  is  breaking  ! 
Believe  me,  there  never  was  bark  on  that  river 

That  widens,  and  widens,  till  shore  there  is  none. 
But  had  a  fair  star  for  its  guidance  forever, 
Sailing  on,  sailing  on." 

From  a  Canadian  winter  song: — 

"  Then  out  with  the  sleigh-robes,  and  rein  up  the  horses  ! 

And  let  the  snow  batter  from  hoof  and  from  heel  ! — 
Command  the  toboggan,  and  vie  with  the  forces 

Of  Nature,  in  swiftness — no  fear  do  we  feel  ! 
With  snow-shoes,  and  sledges,  and  skates,  and  good  nature — 

A  smile  in  the  morning,  a  welcome  at  night, 
We  value  our  winter,  in  every  loved  feature — 

The  hign  noon  of  Friendship,  the  prime  of  Delight." 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents 
No  notice  will  be  tn.ken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  PROFESSORSHIP. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  announcement  made  in  your 
columns  that  the  University  is  to  have  at  last  a  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  Your  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  wisest  dis- 
cretion in  the  selection  of  the  Professor  are  timely,  and  should 
carry  weight.  Possible  objections  from  two  classes  may  be  antici- 
pated. The  enemies  of  the  University  are  numerous,  and  though 
she  is  strong  enough  now  to  make  serious  injury  at  their  hands 
impossible,  the  appointment  of  a  Professor,  identified  in  any  way 
with  Canadian  party  politics,  would  cause  renewed  hostility. 

But  the  second  class  of  objections  is  more  important.  Students 
at  the  University  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  strong  sympathies 
with  one  or  other  of  our  political  parties.  Prejudice  is  often  stronger 
than  reason,  and  it  is  only  wise  to  estimate  the  effect  prejudice 
would  have  in  lessening  the  usefulness  of  a  partisan  Professor. 

The  Canadian  qualified  to  fill  this  chair,  if  resident  in  Canada, 
would  probably  have  identified  himself  with  one  of  the  great  par- 
ties in  view  of  the  questions  on  which  they  have  been  divided 
during  the  last  ten  years.  It  seems  inevitable,  if  a  wise  choice  is 
to  be  made,  that  either  a  Canadian  residing  out  of  the  country 
must  be  selected,  or  another  land  must  give  us  the  first  Professor. 
If  Democracy  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  metropolitan,  such  a  course, 
under  the  present  peculiar  circumstances,  would  be  approved  of  by 
the  public. 

The  authorities  evidently  expect  to  secure  a  man  of  parts,  for,  in 
addition  to  Political  Economy,  Comparative  Politics,  History  and 
International  Law  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  he  is  to  have  a  share  of 
the  work  in  the  new  Faculty  of  Law. 

Geo.  M.  Wrong. 

WycHffe  College. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  medals  and  prizes  to  be 
awarded  in  University  College  for  the  session  1887-8,  which  I  for- 
ward to  The  Varsity  at  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  Langton, 

Registrar, 


department. 
Classics. 


donor. 


Physics. 


prize. 

Gold  Medal.  W.  H.  C.  Kerr,  M.A. 

2rd  Year,  $10  (Books).  /  Prof.  Hutton,  M.A. 

2nd    "     $5        "  \  and  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

Lansdowne  Medal.     The  Governor-General. 
3rd  Year,  $10  (Books).       Prof.  Loudon,  M.A. 
Mathematics.  Silver  Medal.  Prof.  Baker,  M.A. 

Modern  Languages.     Silver  Medal.  The  President. 

English.  3rd  &  4th  Years,  $25  (Books).    F.  Wyld,  Esq. 

French  Prose.        $15  (Books).  Open       Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

to  all  Years.  Falconbridge,  M.A. 

German.     

Italian.     

History.  3rd  Year,  $10  (Books). 


2nd 


$10 


The  President. 


(i)  The  Poems  of  William  Wye  Smith. 
Pums,  1888. 


Toronto  :  Dudley  6< 


Natural  Science.  Silver  Medal.  W.  B.  McMuirich,  M.A. 
Chemistry.  4th  Year,  $15  (Books).  Prof.  Pike,  M.A. 
Biology.     

Mineralogy^     3rd  Year,  $10  (Books)  ( 

and         y  {  Prof.  Chapman,  Ph.D. 

Geology.    J    2nd    "    $5      "  ( 

Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Silver  Medal.  Graduates  and  friends. 

3rd  Year,  $[5  (Books).  "  « 

"     "     $icr      "  "  .  " 

Do.  with  Logic.  2nd  Year,  $15  (Books).  "  " 

$^Q        "  V  K 
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.   ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


"  Quam  Durus  Venator  "  sends  The  Table  the  following 
stanzas  on  the  new  and  wonderful  domicile  of  a  learned 
Professor  in  Queen's  Park  Crescent ; 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  FLYING  BULLDOG. 

Cave,  "  beware,"  canem,  "  the  dog  !  " — of  old, 
In  dog-eared  books,  well-paved,  we're  told — 
Hard  by  the  Roman  door-jamb  stood  the  hound 
Dalmatian,  fast  to  the  pavement  bound, 
Straining  upon  his  chain,  as  though  he'd  say, 
Siste  viator  /— "  Stay,  tramp,  prithee,  stay  !  "— 
And  the  tramp  stayed,  of  the  Dalmatian  sore  afraid. 

But  here,  a  dread  chimera  rules  the  roof, — 
From  earth,  not  terra  cotta,  keeps  aloof. 
Not  a  Dalmatian,  but  a  demnition  'ound, 
A  canine  fowl  obscene,  mouthing, — unbound, — 
Ftige  viator  .' — "  Fly,  tramp,  prithee,  fly 
This  classic  door-jamb,  nor  adventure  nigh  !  " — 
And  the  tramp  flies,  as  that  awful  portal  he  espies. 

The  tramp  is  free  ;  mechercule,  he  ran  amain. 
And  may  be  running  yet. — Cerberus  would  fain 
Taste  grateful  rest,  and  greatly  rest  our  taste 
Aweary  of  tiles  and  terra  cotta  paste. 
But  hapless,  covered  by  double-barrelled  fate 
The  dog-fowl  toils  at  his  two-fold  estate  : 
His  vulture  wings  bestride  his  bulldog  jowl, 
Anon  a  howling  dog,  anon  a  brooding  fowl. 
Now  howling  o'er  his  brood,  now  brooding  o'er  his  howl  ! 


The  learned  Principal  of  the  Hamilton  Ladies'.  College 
must  have  something  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
change department  of  The  Portfolio,  for  in  every  issue  of 
that  paper  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  reference  to 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Does  Dr.  Burns  lecture  on  Irish 
history  to  his  (c) lasses? 


The  way  in  which  the  usual  editorial  notices  are  given 
m  Tlie  Vassar  Miscellany  has  often  amused  us.  Instead 
of  the  customary  warnings  that  "  the  editors  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  opinions  of  contributors,  etc.,"  the  Mis- 
cellany thus  renders  them  : 

(i.)  "  Each  editor  is  responsible  for  the  literary  merit 
of  her  own  department. 

(2.)  No  editor  is  responsible  for  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  any  contributed  article. 

(3.)  The  entire  Board  of  Editors  is  responsible  for  typo- 
graphical errors''  ! 

We  may  say  that  the  editors  carry  out  these  rules  ex- 
cellently, especially  the  last ;  the  Miscellany  is  exceedingly 
neat  in  its  typographical  appearance.  The  literary  de- 
partment, while  rather  limited  in  extent,  considering  the 
size  of  the  monthly,  is  good,  but  it  is  in  its  Alumnae  news 
and  notes  that  the  Miscellany  excels.  In  an  article  on 
"  Hero-Worship,"  the  author  quotes  Carlyle's  dictum, 
"  that  sincerity  and  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  others  are  the 
practical  duties  of  Hero  Worship."  It  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious to  read  this  and  then  compare  it  with  the  Diary 
which  he  preserved  of  his  Irish  journeys,  in  which  Carlyle, 
apparently  sincere  himself,  does  not  place  much  reliance 
in  the  "  sincerity  of  others." 

* 

Our  esteem,ed  friend  The  Qollege  Rambler,  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege, heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  our  head  in  its  issue  of  the 
iith  of  February.  The  Varsity,  not  long  ago,  had  occa- 
sion to  condemn  the  character  of  the  local  "  columns  of 
^be  Hamblef  gind  some  other  exchanges.   Hear  no\v  what 


the  Rambler  says  of  The  Varsity  : — "  We  consider  The 
Varsity  the  best  of  the  weekly  papers." 


Student  Life,  published  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  contains  a  number  of  interesting  articles  in  its 
February  issue,  notably  a  poem,  "  How  the  Winter  Grew 
so  Cold,"  which  embodies  a  very  pretty  conceit  in  grace- 
ful and  melodious  form.  There  is  also  an  article  on 
Bishop  Tegner's  "  Frithjof  Saga,"  reviewing  the  plot  and 
action  of  that  dramatic  poem.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
our  Glee  Club  gave  Max  Bruch's  musical  setting  of  this 
"  Saga"  at  the  conversazione  of  1886.  The  editorial  de- 
partment of  Student  Life  is  rather  weak,  and  the  locals  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  usual  personal  character.  Both 
departments  might  be  improved. 

The  Chironian,  a  medical  journal,  reaches  us  from  the 
New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  It  devotes 
itself,  with  conspicuous  success,  to  the  interests  of  its 
college  and  special  professional  constituency.  It  is  well 
edited  and  exceptionably  neat  typographically. 


The  last  number  of  The  Lantern,  Ohio  State  University, 
is  more  than  usually  interesting.  It  contains  all  the 
orations  delivered  at  the  recent  state  oratorical  contest,  in 
which  a  representative  of  the  O.  S.  U.  carried  off  first 
prize.  We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  our  worthy  contem- 
porary in  the  remarks  which  it  directs  towards  those  col- 
lege editors  who  are  so  fond  of  being  very  witty  at  the 
expense  of  girls  colleges,  girls'  college  papers,  and  college 
girls  generally.  Such  paragraphs  as  that  giving  the  value 
of  the  amount  of  chewing-gum  supposed  to  be  consumed 
by  the  college  girls  of  the  United  States,  go  the  rounds  of 
the  college  press  during  the  whole  year  and  are  pointless 
and  silly.  The  Harvard  Annex,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and 
many  other  colleges  for  girls  are  no  mean  rivals  of  the  in- 
stitutions from  which  many  of  these  brilliant  young  male 
journalists  come  ;  and  the  exchanges  which  The  Varsity 
receives  from  the  girls'  colleges  are,  on  the  average,  much 
superior  to  many  which  come  from  some  very  pretentious 
college-for-men-only.  It  is  about  time  that  the  annual 
joke  about  Vassar  and  the  other  girls'  colleges  was  given 
the  six  years'  hoist. 

Rev.  Professor  Campbell,  in  his  "  Talk  About  Books," 
which  department  he  conducts  in  the  Presbyterian  College 
Joiirnal,  Montreal,  refers  thus  to  our  Song  Book  : — 

"  A  very  imposing,  large,  octavo  book,  of  175  pages,  is 
the  '  University  of  Toronto  Song  Book,'  published  by 
Suckling  &  Sons,  the  music  publishers  of  Toronto.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  songs  that  students  delight  in,  embracing,  of 
course,  those  utterly  ridiculous  ones,  whose  merit  is  that 
of  the  terrier  of  whom  the  intending  lady  purchaser  said. 
How  ugly  he  is  !  and  to  whom  the  genial  dog  fancier 
replied,  '  Why,  mum,  that's  the  beauty  of  'im.'  As  some 
ancient  products  of  my  muse  find  a  place  in  my  Alma 
Mater  Song  Book,  I  am  necessarily  prohibited  from  saying 
anything  of  the  many  original  songs  and  translations  from 
the  French  and  German,  contributed  by  Toronto  Univer- 
sity men,  from  President  Wilson  down  to  poetical  under- 
graduates, after  whose  names  are  written  years  that  so  far 
are  not.  A  lady  graduate  is  among  these  benefactors,  or 
malefactors,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  an  original 
temperance  song  among  them,  as  an  antidote  to  '  The 
Flowing  Bowl '  and  '  The  Tavern  in  this  Town.'  French 
Canadian  songs  are  well  represented,  and  so  are  those  of 
old  France  and  of  Germany.  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  the  chief 
editor,  has  done  his  work  very  well,  and  the  University  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  this  literary  pro- 
duction. McGill  College  has  already  a  very  good  song 
book,  but  it  will  need  to  make  a  stride  in  the  next  edition 
if  it  intends  to  keep  in  advance  of  Toronto," 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


FORTHCOMING  PAPERS  IN  "THE  VARSITY." 

I.  The  "  Professional  "  Series: 

1.  The  Teaching  John  Seath,  B.  A. 

2.  The  Legal  Thomas  Hodgins,  M.A  ,  LL.B. 

3.  The  Theological  Principal  Sheraton,  D.D. 

4.  Engineering  Samuel  Keefer,  C.E. 

5.  "   Prof.  Galbraith,  C.E. 

6.  Agriculture  Prof  Brown. 

7.  Business  B.  E.  Walker,  Esq. 

II.  Literary  and  Critical  : 

1.  Slav  Proverbs  "  Mondamin  " 

2.  Poem  Phillips  Stewart. 

3.  W.  W.  Campbell's  Poems.  .F.  W.  P. 

4.  Walt  Whitman  Goodwin  Gibson,  M.A. 

5.  The  Avenue  of  Limes  "  Henri." 

6.  Poem  W.  W.  Campbell. 

meeting  of  graduates. 

Pursuant  to  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Creelman,  President  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  University  College,  a  meeting  of  graduates 
was  held  on  Wednesday  night  in  Moss  hall  to  discuss  the  advisa- 
bility of  erecting  a  Union  hall  and  club  building  in  connection 
with  the  College.  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock  presided,  and  Mr. 
Creelman  acted  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Creelman  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.  This  he  did 
by  stating  the  long-felt  want  that  had  existed  for  such  a  building. 
A  certain  offer  had  bjen  made  in  an  unofficial  way  which  if  taken 
advantage  of  by  graduates  and  undergraduates  would  prove  most 
beneficial. 

The  chairman  stated  that  during  the  Christmas  holidays  he  had 
visited  some  of  the  most  important  universities  in  the  United 
States.  At  Harvard,  for  instance,  the  proper  training  of  the  body 
is  looked  upon  as  of  almost  as  much  importance  as  that  of  the 
mind.  They  have  a  magnificent  gymnasium  in  connection  with 
that  institution,  where  the  training  and  development  of  the  body 
form  part  of  the  undergraduates  course.  A  student  on  entering 
Harvard  must  pass  a  medical  examination,  which  determines  the 
course  of  athletic  training  he  must  pursue.  Moss  hall  must  go  ere 
long,  and  then  they  would  be  without  that  humble  edifice  in  which 
to  meet.  Although  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  officially  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  if  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  suc- 
ceeded in  raising,  say  $15,000,  another  $10,000  could  be  obtained 
without  much  difficulty.  A  location  had  been  selected  provision- 
ally where  a  suitable  building  could  be  erected  and  where  they 
could  meet  at  all  times  for  mutual  improvement  and  recreation. 
The  University  authorities,  he  felt,  sure  would  countenance  the 
scheme. 

Prof  Ramsay  Wright  followed  in  a  similar  strain.  He  had 
visited  Yale  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  elaborate  accommo- 
dation provided  fjr  athletic  training.  He  had  also  visited  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  athletics  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  training  of  the  students. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Houston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bowes, 
"  That  the  scheme  of  a  nublic  building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
physical  training,  and  affording  facilicies  for  holding  meetings  of 
graduates,  under-graduates  and  others,  is  one  that  should  meet 
with  cordial  approval." 

Prof.  Adam  Wright  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  for  him  to  be 
present  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for  this  important  proposition. 
He  had  been  struck  by  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  and  Prof. 
Ramsay  Wright,  and  felt  sure  that  a  building  such  as  they  proposed 
to  erect  would  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  concerned.  He 
felt  sure  the  medical  faculty  would  give  the  scheme  every  support. 

Dr.  Oldright  and  one  or  two  others  followed,  endorsing  the  pro- 
ject, after  which  the  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  "Oldright,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  follow- 
ing were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  scheme  : 

Mr.  W.  F.  W.  Creelman  (Convener)  Prof  Ramsay  Wright,  Dr. 
Old  Wright,  Prof  Baker,  H.  J.  Scott,  W.  Barwick,  A.  H.  Marsh, 
Dr.  Bryce,  W.  Houston,  R.  E  Kmgsford,  W.  F.  Maclean,  Nicol 
Kingsmill,  T.  C.  Milligan,  T.  C.  Robinette,  J.  A.  Ferguson,  Dr. 
Ferguson,  C.  Fraser,  A.  H.  Young,  J.  W.  Evans,  Jas.  Ross,  M.  S. 
Mercer,  Toronto  ;  J.  A.  Cullum,  Dr.  White,  Hamilton  ;  Dr.  Kelly, 
W.  Watt,  Brantford  ;  E.  R.  Cameron,  T.  T.  Macbeth,  W.  R. 
Meredith,  MP.  P.,  Dr.  E-cles,  S.  Woods,  London;  W.  Tytler, 
Guelph  ;  E.  H.  Smythe,  Kingston  ;  W.  B.  Northrup,  W  N.  Pon- 
ton, Belleville  ;  Judge  Killam,  F.  C.  Wade,  Winnipeg  ;  E.  B.  Ed- 
wards, J.  H.  Long,  Peterboro'  ;  R.  Harcourt,  M.P.P.,  Weliand  ; 
J.  L.  McDougall,-  F.  Hayter,  Ottawa  ;  G.  S.  Macdonald,  Cornwall; 
Q.  I  Hidden,  Gait ;  T,  P.  Qraig,  M.P.P.,  Port  Hope  ;  Q.E,  C^§ey, 


M.P.,  Fingal  ;  J.  H.  Coyne,  St.  Thomas  ;  J.  A.  McAndrew,  M.P. 
P.,  Renfrew  ;  W.  McBride,  Stratford  ;  Dr.  Rae,  Oshawa  ;  H.  S. 
Spotton,  Barrie. 

AN  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  different  athletic  organiza- 
tions of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  held  in  Moss  hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  to  take  initiatory  steps  towards  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation to  aid  financially,  govern  and  promote  all  departments  of 
athletics  in  connection  with  the  'Varsity. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  J.  H.  Moss  and  L.  Boyd,  of  the 
Rugby  Football  Club  ;  W.  P.  Thomson  and  J.  R.  Blake,  of  the 
Association  Football  Club  ;  F.  H.  Moss  and  W.  Pre  dergast,  of 
the  Gymnasium  Association  ;  F.  B.  Hodgins  and  J.  S.  Johnston, 
of  the  Annual  Sports  Committee  ;  S.  D.  Shuhz  and  A.  N.  Garrett, 
of  the  Baseball  Club,  and  J.  F.  Snelzinger  and  E.  G.  Rykert,  of  the 
Cricket  club. 

Mr.  F.  B,  Hodgins  occupied  the  chair  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnston 
acted  as  secretary. 

There  was  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  best  modes  of  procedure. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  present  this  resolution  to  a  mass  meeting 
of  students,  which  has  been  called  for  Wednesday  next,  the  29th 
inst. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  athletic 
organizations  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  was  resolved  :  That 
it  is  advisable  to  form  a  general  athletic  association,  to  unite  all  the 
various  athletic  bodies  with  a  view  to  establish  a  unity,  and  to 
encourage  and  aid  athletics  generally." 

The  following  outlines  the  general  scheme  of  the  proposed 
association  : 

"  First — That  a  petition  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  requesting 
financial  aid  in  the  following  shape  : 

"  That  the  Senate  shall  set  apart,  to  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
sent gymnasium  fund,  $2  or  any  other  sum  that  they  may  see  fit 
out  of  the  annual  fees  of  each  student,  the  said  sum  to  be  dispensed 
and  controlled  by  the  committee  of  the  aforementioned  athletic 
association  for  the  conducting  of  the  gymnasium  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  various  clubs  in  the  association. 

"  The  said  committee  to  consist  of  two  or  more  members  of  the 
College  Council  and  representatives  from  each  of  the  clubs  forming 
the  association  ;  the  committee  thus  formed  to  have  control  of  the 
funds  of  the  said  association." 

The  representatives  feel  assured  that  such  an  organization  would 
confer  unlimited  benefit  by  encouraging  athletics  in  the  University. 
In  the  first  place,  this  committee  would  practically  supersede  the 
present  gymnasium  committee,  have  general  care,  of  the  lawn  and 
property  of  the  association,  and  be  the  final  arbiters  in  all  cases  of 
conflicting  interests  between  clubs.  Secondly,  the  committee 
would  be  able  to  aid  the  several  clubs  in  cases  of  financial  embar- 
rassment. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society  was 
held  in  the  west  end  lecture  room  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  14th.  Mr.  C. 
A  Chant  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  life  and  works  of  Kepler. 
Physical  experiments  in  electricity  were  given  by  Messrs.  Boultbee 
and  Saunders.  The  president  gave  a  solution,  furnished  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  Fields,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  a  problem  in  the  theory 
of  numbers,  which  had  been  handed  into  the  Society  for  solution 
by  Prof  Young.  At  the  next  meeting  the  subject  of  "  Energy  " 
will  be  discussed,  and  Mr.  D.  A  Burgess  will  give  an  essay  on  the 
life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell.  The  Society  has  just  published  a 
neat  little  book  of  Rules  and  R^gula'ions,  which  members  can  ob- 
tain from  the  Secretary. 


Glee  Club  — Last  Monday  evening  a  party  of  twelve  of  the 
Glee  Club  members  boarded  the  train  for  Norval,  arriving  there 
about  5  30  p  m.  They  enjoyed  a  sleigh  ride  from  the  station  to 
Union  Church,  where  a  regular,  old-time  country  tea-meeting  was 
in  progress.  The  Club  was  soon  doing  its  best  at  long  and  amply 
filled  tables.  Soon  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  auditorium 
of  the  church,  and  there  the  Glee  Club  contributed  the  larger  part 
of  a  lengthy  programme,  consisting  of  speeches  from  several  per- 
sons, including  Messrs.  J.  M.  P.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  J.  McD.  Duncan, 
B.A.,  and  music  from  the  Club.  After  furnishing  about  two  hours 
of  music  to  the  delighted  audience,  a  recuperative  process  was  gone 
through  down  stairs,  and  then  came  a  sleigh-ride  to  the  station. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Club  nearly  raised  the  roof  and  broke 
all  the  windows  with  the  strains  of  "  Kemo-Kimo,"  "  Polly- WoUy- 
Doodle,"  "  Old  Grimes,"  and  other  classic  and  serious  melodies. 
Toronto  was  reached  about  12.30  a.m.,  and  the  Club  voted  that  it 
has  never  had  a  better  time  than  with  the  hospitable  people  of 
Union  Church.  Mr.  N.  Kent,  the  leader,  made  an  appropriate 
speech  in  reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks. 


The  Engineering  Society  held  their  usual  meeting  on  Tuesday 
week,  in  the  School  of  Science.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Field  read  a  paper 
upon  the  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings,  and  although  the 
subject  is  a  very  extensive  one  the  essayist  had  condensed  it  con- 
siderably and  brought  eqt  th§  main  principles  very  clearly  in  a 
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most  interesting  paper.  Hitherto  the  ventilation  of  rooms  seems 
to  have  been  left  in  most  cases  to  take  care  of  itself  ;  but  among 
sanitary  engineers  and  scientific  architects  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  becoming  better  recognized  every  day.  Mr.  Field  spoke 
of  the  very  vitiating  effect  of  the  gas  we  burn,  one  jet  of  which  con- 
sumes more  air  than  a  man  in  a  given  time,  and  in  addition  to  this 
renders  the  resulting  product  much  more  impure  than  the  air  which 
man  exhales.  This  exhaled  air  contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  whereas  pure  air  rarely  contains  more  than  5 
parts  in  10,000,  and  it  has  been  proven  by  numerous  experiments 
that  air  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  this  gas  is  incapable  of 
supporting  animal  life.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  air  consumed  by 
burning  gas  and  the  extremely  poisonous  nature  of  the  products  of 
combustion,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  exit  for  these  gases  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  even  when  the  outlet  for  ordinary  foul  air  is 
situated  near  the  floor  line.  A  mistake  is  often  made  in  supposing 
that  because  the  air  issuing  from  our  lungs  is  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  air  in  the  room,  it  will  therefore  rise  to  the  ceiling, 
and  should  be  drawn  off  there.  The  fact  is  that  the  exhaled  air 
contains  so  much  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  gas  that  the  slight 
difference  in  temperature  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
increase  in  its  specific  gravity,  and  therefore  it  falls  to  the  floor, 
and  although  the  exit  must  always  be  placed  near  the  fl  lor  line  its 
position  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  system  of  heating 
used.  An  open  fireplace  will  draw  off  all  the  vitiated  air  of  a  room, 
but  unfortunately  it  very  often  produces  a  dangerous  draught  from 
imperfectly  made  window  sashes  and  door  frames,  but  in  any  case 
it  will  draw  into  the  room  sufficient  air  for  its  own  draught.  A 
closed  stove,  however,  is,  if  anything,  worse,  for  with  it  no  air  is 
drawn  off  except  that  which  is  required  for  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  and  as  steam  and  hot  water  coils  require  no  such  air,  the  case 
is  even  worse  when  they  are  used,  unless  a  distinct  and  complete 
system  of  ventilation  is  supplied.  If  hot  air  is  used  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  air  is  not  burnt  in  the  furnace,  and  assuming  this 
the  inlet  may  be  either  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  room,  but  the 
outlet  must  always  be  at  the  bottom,  and  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  it  will  not  be  too  close  to  the  inlet.  Mr.  Field's  paper 
was  most  interesting,  and  was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  members  present  took  part. 


The  Wentworth  Association  of  Toronto  University  Graduates, 
held  a  dinner  on  the  14th  of  February,  at  Lavering's  Club  Rooms, 
Hamilton.  This  association  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  new  departure  of  Tuesday  evening  will  tend  to 
increase  the  interest  taken  by  Graduates  in  University  matters. 
Graduates  in  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine,  were  present,  representing 
various  years  from  1865  down.  Owing  to  his  legislative  duties 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.  P.  P.,  who  is  the  Hamilton  representative 
in  the  Senate,  was  unable  to  be  present  and  sent  his  regrets.  Mr. 
I.  B.  McQuesten,  an  ex-Senator,  made  an  able  response  to  the 
toast  of  "The  Senate."  The  various  professions  followed  and 
were  ably  and  eloquently  handled.  Some  of  the  younger  Graduates 
led  the  singing  and  the  University  Song  Book  was  an  admirable 
assistance.  Old  reminiscences  of  Alma  Mater  were  freely  ex- 
changed and  the  paity  separated  at  about  one  o'clock,  pleased  to 
have  spent  an  evening  in  honouring  their  old  University  and 
reviving  memories  of  the  days  when  they  too  were  young  and  trod 
her  halls. 


A  deputation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, consisting  of  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock, 
M.P.,  Mr.  John  Hoskin,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Larratt  Smith,  waited  on  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Minister  of  Education  on  Monday  last, 
and  asked  them  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  interest 
for  the  purchase  money  of  the  property  sold  by  the  University  to 
the  Government  as  part  of  the  site  for  the  new  Parliament  build- 
ings. The  purchase  money  amounted  to  about  $20,000.  The 
transaction  occurred  about  ten  years  ago,  and,  the  money  having 
only  recently  been  paid,  the  interest,  the  trustees  claim,  would 
amount  to  about  $10,000.  The  deputation  urged  that  the  money 
was  wanted  particularly  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  extending  the  science  department  of  the  University.  The 
Attorney- General  asked  the  deputation  to  submit  to  him  and  his 
colleagues  all  the  documents  they  had  bearing  on  their  claim,  and 
to  put  the  same  in  writing. 

G.  I.  Cochran,  barrister  and  solicitor,  of  the  class  of  '87,  has  gone 
to  Florida  to  practise  his  profession.  He  has  an  uncle  living  there. 

Miss  Agnes  Knox,  an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, and  a  Bachelor  of  Elocution  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Oratory,  will  make  her  debut  as  a  reader,  in  Association  Hall,  on 
Monday  evening,  the  5th  of  March.  The  entertainment  has  the 
distinguished  patronage  of  Sir  Alexander  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Campbell,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  College, 
Y.  M.  C.A. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

Mr.  Wm.  McCulloch,  General  Secretary  of  the  City  Association 
gave  a  Bible  reading  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
making  the  words  "  My  Father  and  your  Father,"  in  Jno.  20,  the 
starting  point.  The  speaker  pointed  out  that  besides  the  same 
Father  we  have  the  same  love,  the  same  life,  the  same  joy,  the 
same  peace,  the  same  mission  and  the  same  future  glory  as  Christ 
had.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker  also  pointed  out 
that  it  has  always  been  the  joyful  Christians  who  have  succeeded 
best,  instancing  St.  Paul. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kellog  gives  the  fifth  of  his  series  of  missionary  Bible 
readings  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Tuesday  next,  at  4.30  p.m. 

It  has  been  decided  to  open  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  every  Satur- 
day evening,  from  7.30  to  10  o'olock,  for  social  intercourse.  With 
music,  chess  and  checkers  there  should  be  no  lack  of  amusement. 
All  students,  members  as  well  as  non-members,  are  cordially 
invited  and  welcomed. 

The  rooms  are  also  open  from  3  to  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

A  farewell  meeting  for  Mr.  W.  V.  Wright,  '87,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Wright,  leaves  shortly  for  Japan  as  a  missionary  under  the  Society 
of  Friends,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  approaching  events  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  arrangements  for  Miss  Knox'  readings  are  going  forward. 
Tickets  are  selling  well.  The  date  fixed  upon  is  Monday  evening, 
March  5th,  for  Association  Hall,  After  reading  here  Miss  Kncx 
goes  to  New  York,  where  she  is  under  engagement  to  read  in 
Chickering  Hall.  It  is  understood  that  an  English  trip  is  also  in 
prospect.  On  account  of  her  attendance  at  lectures  here,  and  her 
kindness  in  reading  for  various  student  bodies,  students  will  doubt- 
less form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  her  audience  in  Association 
Hall. 

Next  Thursday,  March  ist,  F.  M.  Holmes  leads  the  meeting  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Subject :— "  An  Echo  from  the  Cross"  (Luke  23: 
34).  The  meeting  lasts  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  beginning 
at  five  o'clock. 


Faith  is  the  hand  of  the  soul  to  take  hold  of  Christ  ;  the  foot  to 
come  to  Him  ;  the  eye  to  behold  Him  ;  the  ear  to  obey  Him,  and 
the  rnouth  to  taste  of  His  sweetness, — Sinclair. 


"The  thing  which  is  unjust,  which  is  not  according  to  God's 
law,  will  you  try  to  conserve  that  ?  It  is  so  old,  say  you  ?  Yes,  and 
the  hotter  haste  ought  you,  of  all  others,  to  be  in,  to  let  it  grow  no 
older  !  " — Curly le. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  mai?i  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

Dr.  Bryce's  paper  on  the  Medical  Profession  is  the  second  ofT^n 
Varsity's  series  on  "  The  University  a7td  the  Professions."  Mr. 
Seath's  article  on  The  Teaching  Profession  will  appear  next  week. 
"  Dryburgh  Abbey"  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 
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The  Proposed  Union  Building^. 
Degrees  in  Arts  and  Science.        Degrees  in  Music. 
W.  W  Smith's  Poems. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 

L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


Printers 

and 


^  Publishers 

39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


A  woman's  scorn  is  something  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  especially  when  you  step 
on  it  in  a  crowded  tramcar. 

It  has  been  averred  that  a  lady  with 
a  diamond  ring  will  scratch  her  nose,  in 
a  given  period,  four  times  us  often  as  any 
other  woman. 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  iMPERiALis  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite,  correct  as  far  as  they 
go."— Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  Htnry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITY  BOOK. 


THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
V.4.RSITY  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office, 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Kequisites,  Sponges. 
Soaps  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Mail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 

H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 

Select  stock  of  Fme  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  PainMngs,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


LEX  BROWN, 

Dealer  in 


BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445] 


jgLOCUTION. 

MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The^Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHEE  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


HTHE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITToT  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  SONG  BOOK 

This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  it}  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I.  SUCKIiING  &  SONS, 

(Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT- 


S.  R."  HAN  N  A'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  fir?n  of  Stanton  df 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TOKONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 

J AFFRAY  &  RYAN, 
244  Yonge  Street, 
Importers  of  Groceries,  "Wines  and 
Liquors, 

 :  Labatt's   and    other  Ales.  :  

Old  Rye,  5  &  7  years  Port  &  Sherry  Wines,  30yrs.  old 

J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 


A  metropolitan  paper  publishes  the 
following  :  "  Lost,  yesterday,  a  small 
blue  morocco  pocket-book,  containing  a 
variety  of  papers — among  the  rest  a 
tailor's  bill  for  £^0.  Any  person  finding 
the  same  will  please  pay  the  bill,  and 
nothing  more  will  be  said." 


"  The  first  step  towards  wealth,"  says 
an  exchange,  "is  the '  choice  of  a  good 
wife."  "  And  the  first  step  towards 
securing  a  good  wife  is  the  possessioa  of 
great  wealth,''  says  another.  Here  we 
have  one  of  those  good  rules  which  work 
prettily  both  ways. 


"  Did  you  ever  break  the  record  ?"  ask- 
ed a  gentleman  of  a  bicyclist.  "No," 
responded  the  wheelman  ;  "  but  I  broke 
my  right  arm  last  year,  broke  my  watch 
a  week  ago,  broke  my  machine  twice, 
and  last  night  I  came  near  breaking  my 
neck.    I  may  break  the  record  next." 

Perkins — "  And  so  you're  going  to 
the  fancy  dress  ball What  costume 
are  you  going  to  wear  ?  "  Smart  Alec — 
"  I  think  I'll  borrow  your  summer  suit 
and  go  as  a  tramp."  "  Perkins — "  I  guess 
I'll  put  on  your  diagonal  Prince  Albert 
and  go  as  a  looking-glass." — Puck. 


Miss  Clara  (to  Featherly,  who  is 
making  an  evening  call) :  "  Poor  little 
Bobby  swallowed  a  penny  to-day,  and 
we've  all  been  so  much  worried  about 
it."  Featherly  (somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
words  of  encouragement) :  "  Oh,  I — er 
— wouldn't  worry,  Miss  Clara,  a  penny 
is  not  much." — Harper's  Bazaar. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  "  CONVERSAT." 

The  above  subject  was  a  very  deep  one 
last  Friday  eve.  There  were  gentlemen 
present  who  wished  to  see,  and  thought  the 
honor  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  their  special 
friends  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  very  generally 
admitted  that  a  dark  lady,  with  a  handsome 
and  striking  figure,  large,  luminous  dark  eyes 
was  the  favourite.  She  was  faultlessly  atti- 
red and  wore  a  handsome  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings  with  lace  pin  to  match. 

It  was  whispered  around  she  bought  the 
jewellery  at  Trowern's,  171  Yonge  st.,  who 
always  keeps  a  well  regulated  stock  of  the 
finest  gold  and  silver  jewellery.  He  already 
has  a  large  patronage  from  the  students  and 
looks  forward  to  a  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  same,  giving  very  liberal  bargains  to 
the  "  boys"  of  the  "  Varsity." 


V[  EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishars'  closest  rates. 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


Pull  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Pricei.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREE'/,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Kiohard  Proo 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P 
Bknjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  lUO  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  University  of  i'ena.,  Phil  a. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  iliree  large  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
siiy,  &c.   Probpectus  post  free  from 

PROP.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market  quotations  from'New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL'&  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STRE^IT  EAST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  750. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25, 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language.  $1.25 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)— History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books, 


WILLIAMSON  &.C0.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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^OIID  PHOSPHATE. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Pro*.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
•system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  ac  //on  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic  esoeciallv 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc,  etc."  '    ^  ^ 

For  "Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  ''I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  '  ' 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good.  "=vci 

For  the  111  EflFects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  meases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results  esneciallv  in  ra<!« 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  "  '     f  i.<tacb 


Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 


Invigorating,   -   Strengthening,  - 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


BEWARE    OE    liWiM?  ATIO  JVS. 


Professiona.!  Oarcis. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c.,  Uominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


Bdward  Blake,  Q.C., 
/,  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  CasselB, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassela,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KrNGSFORD,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  <S:c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


ii.  E.  EUngsford.       E.  Evans. 


A.  0.  F.  Bonlton. 


MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYI.ESWOBTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAB  WICK  &  li'EANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Douglas  Armour.  H.  J.  Wright . 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAB, 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON.  Barristere,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


OUver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas  Langton, 


James  Maclerman,  Q.C, 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C, 
John  Hoakin,  Q.C, 
F.  W.  Harcourt, 
WaUace  Nesbitt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  R.  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement, 
W.  B.  Raymond. 


Legal. 


DELAMRRE,  BEESOR,   ENGLISH   &  R08=!, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.    OiHces,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.Taylour  Fnglish. 


H-  A.  Beesor. 
C.  C.  Boss. 


COYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Bisdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BAEEISTEB,  Solicitor 


Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block — King  Street,  Cobourg 
Money  to  Loan. 


"Y^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Babkister,  Solicitor,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfleld  Macdonald.] 

jl^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


G. 


G.  S.  LINDSEY, 

BABBISTEB,  SOLICIfOE  ETC. 


28  YOEK  CHAMBEBS,  TORONTO  BTBEBT, 
Toronto. 


Medical. 


J^E.  PETER  H.  BRYCB,  M.A., 

(L.E.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.J 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B,  NESBITT,  B,A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVKNUE,  COR.  MoCAUL. 
Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


NATTRESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.CS.,  Jiing. 


COR.  YONGB  4ND  CAELTON  STEEETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT 


8UEGEON  DENTIST 


429^YONGE  ST.,  Cobneb  of  ANNE  STEEET. 


rpHOMASeHENDEESON, 


SUEGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallistjand  Honor  Graduatejof  R.|C.  D. 


Office— 761  Yonge  Street,  Toronta, 
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OGEES, 


346  YoNGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

(THE  students'  COBNEE) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING  STOCK, 

which  is  excellent  value  in  all  lines.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 


"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbaue-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Laiv  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Buildine:,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDEUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watcher, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  NA^INDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS.  , 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FurBis]imq:s> 

Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

M:o3i«a:ii-.3L.-A.2sr'3, 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


Whatever  may  be  the  actual  status  of 
an  individual,  he  is  sure  to  be  credited 
with  a  certain  degree  of  respectability  if 
his  boots  squeak. 

On  the  Paris  Boulevards, — "  So  you 
have  got  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Pray  what  for  ?  " 
"  Between  ourselves,  for — 50;000 
francs  !  " — Le  Figaro. 


A  clerk  who*was  snowed  up  in  a  train 
during  a  severe  storm,  telegraphed  to  his 
firm  in  the  city  :  "  I  shall  not  be  at  the 
office  to-day,  as  I  have  not  got  home 
yesterday  yet." 


A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous 
kind.  But  I  am  sure  the  poet  would 
change  his  mind.  If  in  a  crowd  one  day 
he  were  to  find  a  fellow  feeling  in  his  coat 
behind . 

The  boy's  first  really  great  lesson  in 
acting  usually  takes  place  upon  meeting 
his  mother  in  search  of  the  pantry  key, 
which  lies  securely  at  the  bottom  of  his 
trousers  pocket. 

"  It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  eat 
grapes  with  the  fingers,"  observes  an 
eminent  fashion  journal.  Hereafter 
grapes  will  be  eaten  with  the  mouth,  like 
turnips  or  any  other  plebeian  food.  Truly, 
the  world  moves. 

"Dear  George,''  said  a  youngwoman, 
"  I  am  willing  to  marry  you  if  we  have 
to  live  on  bread  and  water." 

"  Well,"  said  the  enthusiastic  George, 
"  you  furnish  the  bread  audl'll  skirmish 
round  and  find  the  water." 

An  old  lady,  seeing  a  paragraph  head- 
ed "  Boy  Inventors,"  said — "  Boy  inven- 
ters  !  Well,  I  hope  some  of  'em  will  in- 
vent a  boy  that  won't  always  be  tearing 
his  trousers,  and  that'll  stay  in  the  house 
at  nights." 


Country  bookseller,  to  miner  (who  has 
previously  invested  in  a  dictionary):  "Oh, 
you  must  look  among  S's  for  scissors, 
not  the  Z's."  Miner:  "Well,  how's  oi 
to  know  ?  Wot's  r'  good  of  a  dictionary 
without  a  hindex  ?" 

A  Juvenile  Suitor. — A  little  fellow  on 
being  asked  how  he  liked  his  sister's  in- 
tended, and  whether  he  was  young,  said 
in  reply  :  "  I  like  him  very  well.  Besides, 
he  is  quite  young,  for  he  hasn't  got  any 
hair  yet." — Borsen-Kurier. 


YV^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Special  Disoounts- 


COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


j^LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.O.,1 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  aea  instruction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee . 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  ahove  sub- 
jects. Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 

591  Broadv^ay  N-Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
iglebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 
'™    Amateur  Outfits    in  great 
variety  from  §9.00  upwards. 
,  Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
,5Mr^gff?ji;V;i'  examine. 

mrsi  Js^.    fS-More  than  40  years  eetab 
lished  in  this  Une  of  business. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS       ^IVI>  ST^TXOIVEJRS, 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO->  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  440  Yonge  Street 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by  The  Varsity  Publishing  Co.    Secretary,  J.  D,  M.  Spence 
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EONDEL. 

When  night  descends  with  dusky-shadowing  wings 
Come  all  the  joys  that  brief  oblivion  brings  ; 
Respite,  release  from  sorrow,  care  and  pain, 
Though  afterwhile  these  ever  come  again, 
And  sleep  his  gracious  poppied  oenser  swingi 
When  night  descends. 

Dreams  haven,  too,  the  seal  from  sad  unrest, 
(Would  dreams  were  ever  slumber's  sweet  behest ;) 
Life  floats  within  a  liquid  realm  of  gleams  , 
Renascent  from  the  darkling  depths  of  streams 
Of  being  that  flow  within  the  human  breast, 
When  night  descends 

Outside  in  blackness  rests  the  weary  world. 
The  pinions  of  the  goddess  o'er  it  furled. 
Welcome  is  night's  nepenthe  unto  all. 
Though  bitter  be  the  aftertaste  as  gall, 
If  its  grief  is  half  into  the  darkness  hurled 
When  night  descends. 

G«TN  Akacn. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

III. —  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  progress  and  triumphs  of  the  engineering  art  dur- 
ing this  Victorian  age  have  been  most  remarkable.  Ever 
since  the  engineers  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to 
read  and  discuss  papers  on  engineering  subjects,  and  began 
to  pubUsh  thtiir  transactions,  tliere  has  been  a  steady 
growth  and  improvement  ;  the  methods  and  the  knowledge 
of  one  becomes  the  property  of  all  ;  the  inventive  or  crea- 
tive faculty  is  aided  and  stimulated  ;  and  all  in  turn  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  a  noble  profession,  a  profes- 
sion which,  in  the  words  of  Telford,  deals  with  the  great 
sources  of  power  in  nature,  and  turns  them  to  the  use  and 
service  of  man. 

Although  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  was  formed 
as  early  as  1818,  and  incorporated  in  1828,  it  was  not  until 
1836,  that  they  began  to  pubhsh  their  transactions  in  re- 
gular form,  accompanied  by  plans  and  illustrations.  In 
these  we  have  a  full  account  and  record  of  almost  every 
engineering  work  of  note  that  has  been  constructed  during 
the  past  half  century,  generally  from  the  pen  of  the  engi- 
neer who  designed  it,  together  with  the  criticisms  thereon 
by  leading  men  in  the  profession  —thus  forming  a  sort  of 
encyclopoedia  of  the  engineering  methods  for  overcoming 
the  obstacles  interposed  by  nature  to  the  lines  of  travel  and 
trade. 

This  institution  now  numbers  upwards  of  five  thousand 
members  of  all  classes,  and  from  this  parent  society  have 
sprung  the  more  recent  ones  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  American  Society,  incorporated  in  1852,  has 
upwards  of  one  thousand  members,  and  the  Canadian 


Society,  incorporated  in  1877,  ^^^s  over  four  hundred 
members. 

As  an  example  of  the  advanced  engineering  of  our  day, 
the  canal  and  lock  built  by  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  Sault  St.  Marie  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The 
writer  has  not  seen  any  published  account  of  it,  but  he  has 
seen  the  work  itself.  Here  there  is  a  fall  in  these  rapids 
varying  from  18  to  ig  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  one  mile. 
This  fall  is  overcome  by  a  single  lock  of  somewhat  remark- 
able design.  The  width  between  the  gates  is  sixty  feet, 
but  the  gates  are  not  placed  on  the  same  axis  in  the  line 
of  canal.  There  is  a  difference  of  twenty  feet  between  the 
axis  of  the  lower  and  the  axis  of  the  upper  gates,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  give  a  width  of  eighty  feet  to  the 
chamber.  So  far  as  is  known  this  is  an  original  device, 
and  serves  to  enable  a  tug  with.its  tow  to  pass  through  in 
a  single  lockage,  for  the  length  of  the  chamber,  or  distance 
between  the  gates,  is  about  five  hundred  feet. 

The  head  and  fall  of  the  lock  is  skilfully  utilized  for 
opening  and  closing  the  gates  and  sluices  of  the  lock  by 
hydraulic  pressure  instead  of  manual  labour.  A  small 
building  at  the  foot  of  the  lock  contains  the  turbines  fed 
from  the  canal,  which  maintain  a  pressure  in  the  accumula- 
tor oi  some  six  or  sev-en  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
— a  power  ever  ready  at  hand  to  open  and  close  the  gates 
and  sluices.  This  portion  of  the  design  is  after  the  Eng 
lish  practice  at  the  great  docks  in  Liverpool  and  London, 
only  that  waterpower  is  used  in  place  of  steam.  But  the 
boldest  innovation  upon  the  received  notions  of  hydraulic 
engineers  is  the  method  adopted  for  filling  and  emptying 
the  lock  through  sluices  under  the  gates,  instead  of  placing 
them  in  the  lock  walls,  or  in  the  gates  themselves.  There 
was  a  previous  arrangement  of  this  kind  in  the  lock  at 
Henry  on  the  Illinois  River,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  entirely  successful.  The  special  advantage  in  this 
case  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  where  the  water  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  the  bottom  is  plainly  visible  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet,  and  free  from  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  is  the  rapid 
filling  and  emptying  of  the  lock,  without  that  dangerous 
swinging  of  the  craft  when  the  water  is  admitted  through 
the  gates..  The  sluices  under  the  gates  run  along  under 
the  lock  floor  near  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the  lower 
gates,  and  the  inflowing  current  boils  up  without  giving 
motion  to  the  vessel,  or  endangering  the  safety  of  the  gates. 
But  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  economy 
of  time  in  passing  vessels.  The  writer  timed  the  C.  P.  R. 
steamer  making  a  passage  two  years  ago,  and  found  it  oc- 
cupied just  thirteen  minutes.  To  a  growing  trade  like  that 
which  passes  the  "  Soo "  (equal  now  in  tonnage  to  that 
which  passes  the  Suez  Canal)  the  quickness  of  a  lockage  is 
a  matter  of  much  importance. 

In  America,  a  lock  of  nineteen  feet  lift,  of  such  large 
dimensions  as  this  one,  would  hardly  have  been  under- 
taken fifty  years  ago,  but  now  that  it  has  been  tested  for 
many  years,  and  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  enf'neers 
will  not  hesitate  to  work  up  to  so  good  an  example,  and 
even  to  greater  lifts  when  the  occasion  demands  it.  As  a 
combination  of  English  and  American  practice,  this  lock 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fine  specimen  of  advanced  hy- 
draulic engineering. 

Take  just  one  other  example  of  a  great  engineering  work 
now  in  course  of  construction  in  Scotland — the  Forth  Bridge 
— designed  by  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Benjamin  Baker,  dis- 
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tinguished  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
As  the  general  plan  and  details  of  this  bridge  are  quite 
familiar  to  the  profession  through  the  reports  and  illustra- 
tions published  in  all  the  engineering  papers,  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  descriptive  account 
of  the  work  and  its  progress  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
object  of  this  reference  is  to  point  out  the  amazing  bold- 
ness of  the  design  in  regard  to  the  length  of  spans.  Until 
this  plan  was  produced  the  construction  of  any  railway 
bridge  of  spans  much  exceeding  five  hundred  feet  was 
deemed  impracticable.  It  is  true  suspension  bridges  of 
twice  or  three  times  that  length  have  been  built,  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  bridges-of  this  kind  are  unsuitable 
for  ordinary  railway  traffic.  The  Forth  bridge  has  two 
spans  of  1,700  feet  each,  and  two  half-spans  of  680  feet 
each.  Here,  then,  at  a  bound,  the  span  for  a  railway 
bridge  is  extended  from  five  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred 
feet  !  The  creative  faculty  accomplishes  this  marvel  by 
the  employment  of  simple  and  well  known  methods,  only 
extended  far  beyond  any  previous  example.  Brackets, 
like  arms,  are  extended  from  each  pier  675  feet,  leaving  a 
space  of  350  feet  between  their  approaching  ends.  This 
space  is  then  filled  in  by  an  ordinary  truss,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  Happy  thought.  It  is  called  a  cantilever,  be- 
cause the  two  brackets  are  levers,  and  they  are  balanced 
by  corresponding  levers  on  the  other  side  of  the  pier. 

This  enormous  structure  has  now  been  for  several  years 
in  progress,  and  it  may  yet  take  another  year  to  finish  it. 
Meanwhile  the  cantilever  principle  has  already  been 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  many  bridges  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  in  spans  scarcely  exceeding  the  old  limit 
of  five  hundred  feet.  Many  have  been  constructed  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  which  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  railway  enterprise  of  the  present  day. 

Let  the  student  of  civil  engineering  ponder  these  things, 
and,  as  he  advances  in  his  studies,  let  him  ask  himself  the 
question,  whether  he  possesses  the  requisite  fitness,  and 
has  the  taste  and  inclination  to  enter  the  lists  in'.the  active 
pursuit  of  the  profession.  No  one  else  can  tell  him  if  he 
will  become  an  engineer.  Posta  nascitur  non  Jit — and  so  it 
is  with  the  engineer. 

Samuel  Keeper. 


DRYBUKGH  ABBEY. 

SECOND  PART. 

But,  ah  1  that  mournful  dream  proved  true,  the  immortal  Scott  was 
dead, 

The  great  magician  of  romance  and  knightly  lay  had  fled, 
The  "  Ariosto  of  the  North,"  the  voice  of  Tweed  no  more 
Might  pour  ita  music  o'er  our  hearts  and  charm  us  as  of  yore. 

The  spirit  of  departed  days  recalled  my  dreaming  mood. 
Once  more  methought  within  the  vale  of  gloom  and  death  I  stood  ; 
Still  far  from  east  to  west  that  train  of  mourners  swept  along, 
And  still  the  voice  or  vision  of  my  waking  dream  was  song. 

I  saw  the  courtly  Euphuist  with  Halbert  of  the  Dell, 
And  like  a  ray  of  moonlight  passed  the  White  Maid  of  Avenel,  ' 
Lord  Morton,  Douglas,  Bolton,  and  the  Royal  Earl  marched  there 
To  the  slow  and  solemn  funeral  chant  of  the  Monks  of  Kennaquhair. 

And  she,  on  whose  imperial  brow  a  god  had  set  his  seal, 
The  glory  of  whose  loveliness  grief  might  not  all  conceal, 
The  loved  in  high  and  princely  halls,  in  low  and  lonely  cots, 
Stood  Mary,  the  illustrious,  yet  hapless  Queen  of  iicots. 

The  firm  devoted  Catherine,  the  sentimental  Graeme, 
Lochleven,  whose  worn  brow  revealed  an  early  blighted  name, 
The  enthusiastic  Magdalen,  the  pilgrim  of  that  shrine. 
Whoso  spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  touch  and  makes  its  dust  divine. 

Next  Norna  of  the  Fitful- Head,  the  wild  Reim-ktnnar  came, 
But  shivered  lay  her  magic  wand  and  dim  her  eye  of  flame, 


Young  Minna  Troil,  the  lofty-souled,  whom  Cleveland's  love  be- 
trayed, 

The  generous  old  Uialler  and  Mordaunt's  sweet  island  maid. 

Then  followed  Lord  Glenvarloch,  first  of  Scotia's  gallant  names, 
With  the  fair  romantic  Margaret  and  the  erudite  King  fames,  ' 
The  wooed  and  wronged  Hermione,  whose  lord  all  hearts  despise, 
Sarcastic  Malagrowther  and.the  faithful  Moniplies. 

Then  stout  Sir  Geoffrey  of  the  Peak  and  Peveril  swept  near, 
Stern  Bridgenorth  and  the  fiery  Duke  with  knight  and  cavalier, 
The  fairest  of  fantastic  elves,  Fenella  glided  on. 
And  Alice,  from  whose  beauteous  lips  the  light  ofjoy  was  gone. 

Then  Leicester,  Lord  of  Kenilworth,  in  mournful  robes  was  seen. 
The  gifted,  great  Elizabeth,  high  England's  matchless  queen, 
Tressilian's  wild  and  manly  glance,  and  Vamey's  darker  gaze  ^ 
Sought  Amy  Robsart's  brilliant  form  too  fair Jf or  earthly  praise. 

And  Quentin's  haughty  helm  flashed  there,  Le  Balafre's  stout  lance, 
Orleans,  Crevecaur  and  brave  Dunois,  the  noblest  knight  of  France, 
The  wild  Hayraddin  followed  by  the  silent  foan  de  Troyes, 
The  mournful  Lady  Hameline  and  Isabelle  de  Croye. 

Pale  sorrow  marked  young  Tyrrel's  mien,  grief  dimmed  sweet  Clara's 
eye, 

And  Ranat's  Laird  breathed  many  a  prayer  for  days  and  friends- 
gone  by, 

"  Oh  mou^p  not !"  pious  Cargill  cried,  "  should  his  death  woeimpart,. 
Whose  cenotaph's  the  universe,  whose  elegy's  the  heart?" 

Forth  bore  the  noble  Fairford  his  fascinating  bride. 
The  lovely  Lilims  with  the  brave  Redgauntlet  by  her  side, 
Black  Campbell  and  the  bold  redoubted  Maxwell  met  my  view, 
And  Wandering  Willie's  solemn  wreath  of  dark  funereal  yew. 

As  foes  who  meet  upon  some  wild,  some  far  and  foreign  shore. 
Wrecked  by  the  same  tempestuous  surge,  recall  past  feuds  no  more. 
Thus  prince  and  peasant,  peer  and  slave,  thus  friend  and  foe  combine 
To  pour  the  homage  of  their  hearts  upon  one  common  shrine. 

Around  in  solemn  grandeur  passed  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
And  deep  and  far  the  clarions  waked  the  wild  dirge  of  the  grave, 
On  came  the  Champion  of  the  Cross,  and  near  him,  like  a  star, 
The  regal  Berengaria,  beauteous  daughter  of  Navarre. 

The  high  heroic  Saladin,  with  proud  and  princely  mien. 

The  rich  and  gorgeous  Saracen  and  the  fairy  Nazarine, 

There  Edith  and  her  Nubian  slave  breathed  many  a  thought  divine, 

Whilst  rank  on  rank— a  glorious  train— rode  the  Knights  of  Palestine. 

Straight  followed  Zerubbalel  and  foliffe,  of  the  Tower, 
Young  Wildrake,  Markham,  Hazledeane,  and  the  fairest  nymph,  May 
Flower, 

The  democratic  Cromwell,  stern,  resolute,  and  free. 

The  Knight  of  Woodstock  and  the  light  and  lovely  Alice  Lee. 

And  there  the  crafty  Proudfute  for  once  true  sorrow  felt, 
Craigdallie,  Chartens  and  the  recreant  Conachar  the  Celt, 
And  he  whose  chivalry  had  graced  a  more  exalted  birth, 
The  noble  minded  Henry  and  the  famed  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

The  intrepid  Anne  of  Geierstein,  the  false  Lorraine  stepped  near, 
Proud  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  faithful,  brave  DeVere, 
There  Arnold  and  the  King  Rene  and  Charles  the  Bold  had  met 
The  dauntless  Donnerhugel  and  the  gfaceful  young  Lizette. 

Forth  rode  the  glorious  Godfrey  by  the  gallant  Hugh  the  Great, 
While  wept  the  brave  and  beautiful  their  noble  minstrel's  fate. 
Then  Hereward  the  Varangian  with  Bertha  at  his  side. 
The  valorous  Count  of  Paris  and  his  amazonian  bride. 

And  last  among  that  princely  train  raised  high  De  Walton's  pinme, 
Next  fair  Augusta's  laurel  wreath,  which  time  shall  ne'er  oonsnme. 
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And  Anthony  with  quiver  void,  his  last  fleet  arrow  sped, 
Leant  mourning  o'er  his  broken  bow  and  mused  upon  the  dead. 

The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er,  their  influence  waned  away, 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer  lake  at  the  golden  close  ot  day  ; 
The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er,  but  when  will  be  forgot 
The  buried  genius  of  romance,  the  imperishable  SCOTT  ? 


A  UNIVERSITY  RECOGNIZES  A  POET. 

The  public  hall  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  February  3rd,  1888,  presented  an 
unusual  appearance.  It  is  a  plain  business-like  room, 
almost  commonplace  ;  the  only  redeeming  feature  being 
oil-portraits  of  the  founder  and  a  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessor, and  two  memorial  brasses  on  the  walls.  For  the 
rest  it  is  a  small  modern  room  lighted  at  one  side  and  with 
a  platform  or  dais  at  the  west  end.  But  to-day  it  has  been 
beautified.  A  grand  piano  stood  at  one  end  of  the  platform 
with  vases  of  white  lilies  on  it.  The  reading-desk  in  the 
centre  had  been  removed  and  in  its  place,  with  a  rich 
green  background  of  tall  tropical  plants,  was  a  laurel- 
crowned  bust  ;  midway  down  the  pedestal  a  broad  green 
ribbon  holds  a  flute  and  a  roll  of  music.  The  face  will 
repay  studj'.  It  is  one  of  Keyser's  famous  bronzes.  The 
lines  of  the  small  round  classical  head  are  extremely 
delicate,  the  nose  is  strong  and  aristocratic,  the  eyes 
thoughtful,  and  a  long  silky  beard  flowing  down  upon  the 
breast  gives  the  impression  of  great  dignity  and  nobility; 
everything  speaks  for  sensitiveness  and  refinement  rather 
than  strength,  though  there  is  not  a  weak  line  anywhere. 
It  is  the  likeness  of  Sidney  Lanier,  poet  and  musician. 
This  is  his  forty-sixth  birthday  and  it  is  six  years  since  he 
died.  On  the  other  side  on  a  small  table  is  a  large  lyre  of 
roses  and  lilies,  and  at  the  base  in  red  flowers  the  words, 
"  The  time  needs  heart,"  the  motto  of  the  dead  poet.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  fills  the  room. 

The  occasion  is  semi-private ;  only  a  limited  number 
could  be  invited  and  many  of  those  present  had  been  per- 
sonal friends  of  Lanier.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  audience  is  the  strong  individuality  of  each  face. 
People  chat  with  their  neighbours  but  not  impatiently. 
There  are  several  celebrities  here  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
literary  workers  and  educationists.  Punctually  at  four 
o'clock  the  President,  a  tall  gentlemanly-looking  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  enters  with  a  lady  in  deep  mourning  on 
his  arm.  The  sweet-faced,  dark-eyed  woman,  is  the  poet's 
widow  ;  she  is  plainly  but  not  poorly  dressed  ;  the  little 
black  bonnet  shows  the  pretty  black  hair,  brushed  back 
from  her  forehead  in  an  old-fashioned  way,  and  there  is  an 
earnest  pathetic  look  in  her  eyes;  altogether  an  unusually 
attractive  and  pleasing  face.  Her  two  sons,  one  in  the 
uniform  of  a  southern  military  school,  are  with  her  ;  they 
pass  up  the  aisle  and  take  seats  just  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  President  stands  up,  the  buzz 
of  conversation  ceases,  and  in  a  moment  all  are  attention. 
With  his  well-known  tact  he  explains  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words  the  occasion  for  meeting — how  Lanier  had  lec- 
tured in  this  very  place,  how  the  bust  had  been  given  by 
a  kinsman  of  the  poet  to  the  University,  and  how  sponta- 
neous the  whole  affair  had  been.  There  was  a  thrill  and 
a  deep  hush  as  he  closed  with  the  familiar  words  as  if  he 
spoke  them  for  the  first  time,  "  There  is — rosemary,  that's 
for  remembrance,  there  is — pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 

It  was  appropriate,  of  course,  that  Lanier's  own  words 
should  be  heard,  and  a  lady  cousin  read  in  a  very  sympa- 
thetic way,  his  beautiful  "  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee" 
and  "  The  Marches,"  and  others.  The  applause  was  never 
noisy,  but  it  was  never  coldly  or  grudgingly  bestowed. 
The  audience  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  touch  and  tune 
with  the  readers,  speakers  and  musicians.  Then  came 
letters  from  fellow-poets.  Holmes,  Lowell,  Steadman, 
Gilder,  giving  their  estimates  of  the  significance  of  his  life 
and  poetical  activity.    These  were  followed  by  poetical 


tributes  from  various  poets,  among  others  Edith  Thomas, 
and  two  of  our  students,  of  whom  we  are  proud,  Cummings, 
of  Tennessee,  and  Burton,  of  Hartford,  some  of  whose  work 
has  come  out  in  Century  and  Harper's.  It  gives  one  strange 
feelings  to  hear  a  man  say,  "  Lanier  and  I  were  in  prison 
together  in  the  war,  and  he  used  to  call  me  his  Jonathan," 
but  from  first  to  last  there  was  not  a  single  false  note  struck, 
nothing  affected,  nor  anything  that  one  could  wish  had  not 
been  said  or  done.  There  was  music  to  relieve  the 
speakers.  The  first  number  was  two  songs ;  of  the  first 
the  words  were  by  Lanier,  the  music  by  an  unknown  com- 
poser, very  grave  and  sweet.  The  words  are  so  exquisite 
that  I  give  them  in  full : — 

THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives,  they  were  not  blind  to  Him, 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him, 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him, 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

•  Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went. 
And  He  was  well  content. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came 
Content  with  death  and  shame 
When  Death  and  shame  should  wqo  Him  last, 
From  under  the  tree  they  drew  Him  last, 
'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him  last, 
When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

I  think  you  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  tenderest  and 
most  devout  lyrics  of  the  Catholic  middle  ages  to  match 
such  verse.  The  other  was  Lanier's  setting  of  "  Love 
that  hath  us  in  his  net."  It  was  simpler  than  the  first, 
and  better  liked.  Both  were  very  well  sung.  I  heard  a 
Berlin  lady  say  afterwards  that  she  had  not  heard  such 
concert  singing  since  she  came  to  Baltimore. 

But,  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  with  details,  the 
chief  remaining  features  were  the  speech  by  the  President 
of  Rutgers  College ;  also  a  friend  of  Lanier's,  which  was 
full  of  earnest  enthusiasm,  with  the  text,  "  The  time  needs 
heart,"  protesting  against  the  low  aims  of  ;the  age  and 
the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake  ;  a  violin  solo  from  Bach, 
well  rendered  ;  and  the  knitting  together  of  all  the  feelings 
and  trains  of  thought  in  a  grand  piano  solo  from  Liszt's 
Almira,  which  closed  the  proceedings. 

The  celebration  was  in  honour  of  Lanier,  but  the 
guests  were  not  forgotten.  Each,  on  leaving  the  hall,  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  memorial  card,  gotten  up  with 
excellent  taste.  On  the  front  was  an  inscription  in  gilt 
letters,  with  the  date  and  the  motto,  "  Aspiro  dum  expiro," 
and  on  the  reverse  some  lines  from  one  of  the  poet's 
pieces.  This  was  the  thought  of  a  Boston  lady,  and  her- 
contribution  to  the  festival.  [Note. — The  musicians  from 
the  "  Conservatory "  had  been  associated  with  Lanier 
during  his  stay  in  Baltimore  ;  and  their  part  in  the  day 
was  purely  voluntary.] 

Such  was  the  Lanier  celebration,  the  most  graceful 
recognition  possible  of  an  author  by  a  learned  body. 
Everything  that  music,  flowers,  poetry,  oratory,  deep  feel- 
ing could  do,  made  up  a  memorial  that  was  simply  unique. 
The  sentiment  wavered  between  sorrow  or  regret  for  the 
"  lost  leader,"  and  rejoicing  in  his  noble  life  and  chivalrous 
song.  And  the  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
programme  did  not  allow  the  interest  to  flag  or  any  feel- 
ing to  be  over-strained.  So  many  different  people  took 
part  in  it,  and  from  first  to  last  it  was  spontaneous  and 
heart-felt.  Altogether,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  all  who 
were  there,  as  an  occasion  of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  a 
perennial  fountain  of  inspiration. 

A.  Macmechan, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 
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THE  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

In  another  colum  will  be  found  a  letter  from  a  correspondent, 
who  takes  the  editors  of  The  Varsity  to  task  for  referring  to  the 
new  Chair  as  that  of  "  Political  Economy"  whereas  it  is,  as  we  are 
aware,  officially  designated  "  Political  Science."  The'nationality 
of  our  correspondent  must  be  his  excuse  for  not  appreciating  a 
joke.  Bill  Nye  and  Eli  Perkins  have  come  and  gone,  have  lectured 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Wit  and  Humour,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  perform  the  traditional  surgical  operation  in  order  to 
let  in  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  Scotia's  sons  scintillations  and 
corruscations  of  wit  and  humour.  If  our  critic  had  paid  more 
attention  to  our  editorials,  he  could  have  read  between  the  lines 
that  The  Varsity  was  endeavouring  to  have  its  little  joke  about 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  Provincial  Administra- 
tion ;  and  that,  to  carry  out  the  same,  it  was  necessary  to  refer, 
pointedly  and  consistently,  to  political  economy,  and  to  dwell  upon 
the  great  value  and  importance  of  economics  as  a  branch  of  study 
in  a  government  institution.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  venture 
most  respectfully  to  press  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of 
making  provision,  before  the  present  session  closes,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Wit  and  Humour 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  we  venture  to  suggest,  with  all 
deference,  that  our  esteemed  critic  should  attend  a  summer  session 
in  the  above  course. 

Our  correspondent  charges  us,  in  one  breath,  with  narrowing 
Political  Science  down  to  mere  Political  Economy  ;  while,  in  the 
next,  he  finds  fault  with  us  for  unduly  broadening  it  by  including  in 
it  "  two  (subjects)  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisement,"  viz. :  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  Jurisprudence.  If  we  erred  in  attaching  undue 
importance  to  Political  Economy  as  a  sub-department  of  Political 
Science,  our  critic  may  fairly  be  charged  with  going  to  the  other 
extreme.  Viewed  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  new 
Professor  as  a  Professor  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  we  contend,  as  we 
have  all  along  done,  that  Political  Economy  will  be,  and  indeed 
should  be,  the  most  important  branch  of  his  subject.  Viewed  from 
the  "  teaching-law-faculty  point  of  view,"  which  our  correspondent 
assumes.  Political  Economy,  of  necessity,  is  subordinate  to  Com- 
parative Politics  and  International  Law.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  new  Professor  is  to  lecture  in  the  two  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Law  ;  in  the  former  the  great  majority  of  his  students  will  come 
to  receive  his  instruction  in  Political  Economy  ;  in  the  latter  the 
great  majority  will  come  to  hear  him  lecture  on  Comparative  Poli- 
tics and  International  Law.  Political  Economy  is  a  prescribed,  as 
well  as  partly  an  elective  subject  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  will  be,  we  venture  to  say,  the  most  popular  sub-department 
with  students  of  Political  Science.  And  again.  Political  Economy 
is,  and  must  be,  for  years  at  least,  of  much  more  practical  value 
and  importance  to  us,  as  Canadians,  than  Comparative  Politics  or 
International  Law.  For  in  Canada,  we  directly  control  our 
damestic  policy  and  our  economical  relations  with  other 
nations  ;  whereas,  as  was  manifest  in  the  result  of  the 
recent  Fisheries'  negotiations,  all  our  International  Law  is 
done  for  us  through  the  agency  of  Downing  Street.  We  still 
venture  to  maintain,  therefore,  and  without  for  a  moment  dis- 
paraging the  study  either  of  Comparative  Politics  or  of  Inter- 
national Law,  that  the  s  udy  of  Political  Economy  is  vastly  more 
important  to  Canadians  than  that  of  the  two  other  branches.  We 
might  indicate  more  exactly  the  relative  importance  we  attach  to 


the  study  of  the  three  by  saying  that  the  study  of  Political 
Economy  might  with  advantage  be  made  compulsory  ;  that  of 
Comparative  Politics  or  of  International  Law  should  be  optional 
with  students.  We  fail  to  see  how  we  are  chargeable  with  seeking 
to  "  arouse  baseless  prejudices  against  the  new  Chair  before  it 
comes  into  existence,"  or  with  acting  unfairly  towards  its  prospec- 
tive incumbent  by  insisting  that  the  new  Chair  shall  be  filled  by  a 
man  who  will  be  able  to  rise  above  the  level  of  contemporary 
party  politics.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  a  course  is  "injurious 
to  the  college." 

The  Varsity's  position  in  regard  to  probable  Canadian  appli- 
cants for  the  new  Professorship  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  exclude  Canadians  from  the 
competition,  or  to  do  so  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  past  connec- 
tion with  party  politics.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  danger 
that  the  past,  while  it  might  not  greatly  influence  the  Professor  in  his 
presentation  of  the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  might  be  a  heavy 
entail,  and  might  have  given  a  bias  to  his  mind  which'.will  not  be  so 
easy  for  him  to  throw  off  as  some  people  fondly  imagine. 

But  this  is  a  minor  point,  and  though  of  importance,  is  far  out- 
weighed by  a  practical  consideration  of  what  the  new  Chair  will 
require  of  its  occupant.  He  must  be  a  thorough  master  of  Political 
Economy,  Comparative  Politics,  Constitutional  History,  and  Inter- 
national Law.  To  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  as  should 
reasonably  be  expected  of  one  who  is  to  lecture  in  all  these  branches 
of  Political  Science,  means  that  the  new  Professor  must  possess 
more  than  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  text-books  ; 
and  though  not  a  sine  qua  non,  that  he  should  have  studied  abroad, 
independently,  for  some  years,  and  have  acquired  a  title  to  be 
reckoned  a  specialist  in  his  department. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  hear  from  our  correspondents  what 
Canadians  can  show  a  record  of  this  kind.  Who  will  name  a  native 
Canadian  who  is  fitted,  under  these  conditions — and  we  regard 
them  as  essential — to  fill  the  new  Chair,  and  to  take  rank  in  his 
department,  with  the  majority  of  the  present  professorial  staff  of  the 
University,  as  a  specialist?  It  is  all  very  well  to  cry  out  that 
Canadians  should  have  the  first  choice  of  everything  Canadian  ; 
but  it  is  surely  the  most  misguided  patriotism  and  the  most  blind 
provincialism  to  say  that  Canadians  should  always  have  the  prefer- 
ence, simply  because  they  have  been  born  in  Canada.  If  Cana- 
dians have  qualified  themselves  to  meet  competition  with  foreign 
talent  on  equal  grounds,  then  we  are  willing  enough,  ceteris  paribus, 
to  admit  the  principle  of  Canada  for  the  Canadians,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  appointment  of  the  new  Pro- 
fessor in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  believing  that  he 
has  regard  enough  for  public  opinion,  and  that  he  has  the  interests 
of  higher  education  sufficiently  at  heart,  to  guide  him  aright  in  the 
selection,  from  among  all  the  candidates,  of  the  most  fit  occupant 
for  the  new  Chair  of  Political  Science. 


the  university  and  college  reports. 

The  Reports  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and  of  the 
President  of  University  College  are  inserted  as  appendices  to  the 
annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  report  of  the 
University  contains  nothing  but  statistics  of  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, and  occupies  but  a  page.  From  it  we  learn  that  213 
candidates  matriculated  in  the  different  Faculties  last  year,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  Law  10,  Medicine  26,  Arts  187.  The  degrees 
granted  were  117,  as  follows:  Law  6,  Medicine  27,  Arts  84.  Of 
the  891  candidates  who  underwent  examination  last  year,  39  were 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  130  in  that  of  Medicine,  694  in  that  of  ArtSi 
and  the  remaining  28  took  the  local  examinations. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  University  College  occupies  two 
pages  and  a  quarter,  and  gives  more  statistics,  together  with  a 
complete  list  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College,  which  now 
reaches  the  respectable  number  of  25.  From  the  statistics  pre- 
sented we  gather  the  following  facts  :  Of  the  117  candidates  who 
received  degrees  at  the  Commencement  last  June,  93  were  "  stu- 
dents who  had  pursued  their  undergraduate  studies  in  University 
College,  and  creditably  fulfilled  all  the  prescribed  requirements." 
The  remainder  were  medical  students  from  other  colleges,  and 
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special  candidates  in  the  degree  of  LL.B.  At  the  matriculation 
examinations  151  new  students  were  admitted  ;  and  the  total  num- 
ber in  attendance  on  the  College  lectures  during  the  previous 
academic  year  was  530  ;  of  this  number,  "  382  were  undergradu- 
ates pursuing  the  full  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  University 
for  proceeding  to  a  degree  in  Arts."   So  much  for  statistics. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  and  very  gratifying  to  be  assured  that 
"  the  record  of  the  students  in  attendance  on  College  lectures  dur- 
ing the  past  academic  year  shows  a  continued  increase  of  the  num- 
ber availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  instruc. 
tions  of  the  various  professors  and  lecturers,"  and  that  the  specified 
returns— of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract— "  show  a  larger 
attendance  than  in  any  previous  year."  It  is  also  encouraging  to 
learn  that  "  by  recent  arrangements  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  the  Province 
have  been  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  work  prescribed  by 
the  University,"  but  no  specific  mention  is  made  of  the  arrange- 
ments so  completed  ;  they  probably  refer  to  the  establishment  o^ 
local  examination  centres  for  matriculation,  and  to  the  acceptance 
of  teachers'  certificates,  pro  tanto,  for  admission  into  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  Short  references  are  made  to  completed  and  also  to  con- 
templated changes  in  the  staff.  The  immediate  proclamation  of 
the  University  Act  of  1887  is  strongly  urged,  since  the  "present 
transitional  stage  of  the  University  and  College  involves  an  un- 
avoidable uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  functions  of  the  College 
Council"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Physical  laboratory  has 
had  important  additions  made  to  it  in  the  department  of  Electricity, 
and  can  but  regret  that,  apparently,  it  is  the  only  department  to 
which  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year.  The  list  of 
Prizes  and  Medals,  however,  which  we  recently  published,  shows 
that  the  graduates  have  manifested  a  very  commendable  degree  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  College  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
the  circle  of  friends  of  University  College  is  constantly  widening 
and  their  liberality  increasing. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  of  criticism.  The  reports  give  very 
meagre  and  most  unsatisfactory  information  to  those  who  really 
take  an  interest  in  the  University  and  University  College.  They 
are  utterly  lost  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  are  worthy  of  a  somewhat  more  dignified  place 
than  mere  appendices  to  that  otherwise  interesting  volume.  It  is 
really  absurd,  when  one  ccmes  seriously  to  consider  the  matter, 
to  think  that  a  University  of  the  size  and  reputation  of  our  own 
should  send  out  a  report  of  3X  pages,  or,  including  that  of  the 
School  of  Science,  10  pages  1  We  should  not  object  to  this  mere 
official  record  of  the  year  being  inserted  in  the  Education  Depart, 
ment's  Annual  Report,  if  something  more  respectable  was  issued 
by  the  University  authorities.  But  the  lo-page  abstract  is  the  only 
yearly  record  which  is  ever  given  to  the  public  or  to  the  graduates 
of  the  University,  who,  as  a  body,  know  next  to  nothing  from  year 
to  year  of  what  goes  on  in  the  University,  what  changes  are  made^ 
what  improvements  are  effected,  what  benefactions  or  gifts  have 
been  received,  or  what  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  many  departments  really  are.  Much  of  the  apathy  so 
often  complained  of  as  existing  among  the  graduates  of  our  Uni- 
versity is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  this  very  cause — no  one  knows, 
or  is  very  seldom  told,  officially,  what  goes  on  or  what  is  wanted- 
An  attempt  was  made  last  summer,  on  the  part  of  private  indivi_ 
duals,  to  do  away  with  this  reproach  in  some  degree  by  the  issue  of 
year  books,  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  being  private  undertak- 
ings, they  only  partially  succeeded,  and  the  results  have  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  like  enterprizes  in  the  future.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  should  issue  annually  a  complete  and  detailed  Re- 
port, containing  full  information  about  all  its  departments — their 
condition  and  needs — with  details  of  the  doings  of  the  Senate  and 
other  governing  bodies,  containing  criticisms  of  the  past  and  out- 
lining the  policy  for  the  future.  Harvard  Universitj  issues  an  an- 
nual report— almost  as  large  as  the  entire  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education — which  is  sent  to  anyone  upon  application,  and  which 
contains  descriptive  and  statistical  statements  from  the  Deans  o 
each  Faculty  and  from  the  Directors  of  each  school,  laboratory^ 
museum,  arboretum,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  University,  to' 
gether  with  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  whole  by  the  Presi. 


dent.  To  this  is  added  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  funds 
of  the  University,  their  investment  and  the  incomes  derivable 
therefrom.  Indeed,  the  report  of  Harvard  is  by  far  the.  most  com- 
prehensive and  most  valuable  one  made  by  any  college  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  is  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  next  to  that 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  best  educational  re- 
port— with  regard  to  secondary  and  higher  education — issued  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  good  reason  that  we  can  see  why 
the  University  of  Toronto  should  not  issue  as  good  a  report  as 
Harvard,  and  why  it  should  not,  in  this  way,  advertise  itself,  its  re- 
quirements, and,  above  all,  its  advantages. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  oontributionB. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

7o  the  Editors  #/  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — In  your  editorial  article  of  the  4th  of  February  on  this 
subject,  you  refer  your  readers  to  your  advertising  columns  for  the 
information  that  "  the  long-wished  for  chair  of  Political  Economy" 
is  to  be  established  almost  immediately.  If  any  of  your  readers 
care  to  look  up  the  advertisement  they  will  find  that  it  is  for  "  a 
Professor  of  Political  Science,"  not  of  Political  Economy,  and  that 
"  Political  Economy  "  is  only  one  of  a  quartette  of  sub-departments 
assigned  to  the  proposed  chair,  the  other  three  being  "  Comparative 
Politics,"  "International  Law,"  and  "History" — I  presume  Con- 
stitutional History. 

It  can  hardly  be  from  mere  inadvertence  that  you  fall  into  this 
error,  for  I  find  it  running  all  through  the  article  above  referred  to, 
and  also  through  one  a  fortnight  later.  You  speak  of  the  impor- 
tance of  "  Economics  "  in  a  commercial  country,  of  the  different 
trade  theories  that  have  divided  political  parties,  and  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  candidate  chosen  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  "  tutor 
in  Political  Economy."  Only  in  the  most  casual  way  do  you  give 
any  intimation  that  other  subjects  besides  this  one  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  new  chair,  and  then  you  err  by  naming  two  that 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisement,  and  only  one  that  is.  That 
one  is  "  International  Law  ;"  the  other  two  are  "  Constitutional 
Law,"  and  "Jurisprudence."  If  the  Minister  of  Education  is  as 
much  at  sea  on  the  subdivisions  of  Political  Science  as  the  writer 
of  these  articles,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  what  he  expects  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  chair  to  be  able  to  teach. 

Nor  are  your  errors  of  little  importance.  If  they  had  been  so  I 
would  not  have  noticed  them.  So  far  from  being  the  only  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  chair,  "  Political  Economy  "  is  not  even 
the  most  important  of  the  four.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  least  so  from  the 
teaching-law-faculty  point  of  view,  and  but  for  the  desire  to  create 
such  a  faculty  there  would  have  been  no  proposal  just  now  to 
establish  a  chair  of  Political  Science.  No  philosophical  study  of 
law  in  Ontario  is  possible  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  all  those  matters  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  federalism  is  involved,  and  every  student  of  Canadian  Con- 
stitutional History  knows  that  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  Statute, 
which  is  our  charter,  has  been  settled,  so  far  as  it  is  settled  at  all, 
by  a  long  succession  of  judicial  decisions.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  proportion  of  American  cases  cited  in  our  courts  of  law 
has  rapidly  increased,  and  intending  barristers  will  always  find  in 
Constitutional  History  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  fact  and  the  most  useful  introduction  to  this  kind  of  practice. 

I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  importance  of  International  Law. 
In  some  of  its  principles  and  rules  we  have  only  such  an  interest 
as  a  quasi-national  status  can  give  us,  but  we  have  a  very  practical 
interest  in  such  matters  as  the  extradition  of  criminals,  the  legal 
status  in  one  country  of  persons  married  or  divorced  in  another, 
the  laws  which  regulate  allegiance  and  citizenship,  the  means  by 
which  contracts  may  be  internationally  enforced,  and  the  principles 
regulating  the  descent  of  realty  and  personalty  when  the  heir  is  in 
one  country  and  the  property  in  another.  All  this  is  of  far  greater 
practical  importance  to  a  lawyer  than  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Of  not  less  importance  is  the  sub  department  of  Comparative 
Politics,  which  has  to  deal  with  the  origin  and  development  of 
legal  conceptions  and  legal  institutions,  as  well  as  political  concep- 
tions and  political  institutions.  One  object  of  Comparative  Politics 
is  to  arrive  by  a  study  of  sociological  phenomena  at  the  theory  of 
the  State.  A  list  of  the  great  writers  who  have  treated  this  theme 
without  giving  much  attention  to  economics  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  important  it  is.    In  such  a  list  we  find  the  names  of  Plato, 
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Aristotle,  Cicero,  More,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bentham,  Burke, 
Buckle,  Maine,  Grotius,  Macchiavelli,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
Spinoza,  Hegel,  Bluntschli,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Story 
and  Kent.  The  mere  mention  of  these  names  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  subject  they  dealt  with  is  one  of  great  human  interest ; 
even  a  cursory  knowledge  of  their  writings  will  convince  any  one 
of  the  value  of  this  sub-department  of  Political  Science  as  a  pre- 
paration for  legal  training. 

The  mistake  of  elevating  Political  Economy  into  an  unduly  pro- 
minent position  in  the  list  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  professorship 
you  have  paralleled  by  giving  to  "  trade  theories  "  undue  promi- 
nence in  Political  Economy.  Every  real  student  of  economic 
science  knows  that  the  whole  subject  of  international  exchanges, 
difficult  and  important  as  it  is,  can  no  more  be  mistaken  for  Poli- 
tical Economy  than  the  Queen's  Park  can  be  mistaken  for  the  ci  y 
of  Toronto.  The  delusion  that  finds  expression  in  your  articles  is 
common  enough  outside  of  the  University  ;  why  should  you  lend  it 
any  countenance  in  your  columns,  and  then  arouse  baseless  preju- 
dices against  the  new  Chair  before  it  comes  into  existence  ?  To 
do  this  is,  I  submit,  alike  unfair  to  the  prospective  incumbent  and 
injurious  to  the  College.  Such  treatment  of  a  great  science  is  as 
indefensible  as  would  be  a  similar  warning  respecting  the  chair  of 
Biology,  based  on  the  fear  that  its  occupant  might  be  a  disciple  of 
Darwin  or  Wallace. 

Wm.  Houston. 

Toronto,  Feb.  20th,  1888. 


THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  CHAIR. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity  :— 

Sirs, — Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of 
the  much  needed  professorship  in  jPolitical  Science.  The  ques- 
tion is,  shall  the  professor  be  Canadian  or  foreign?  It  is  alleged 
that  a  Canadian  should  not  be  appointed  because,  being  born  in 
our  own  country,  he  must  of  necessity  be  blinded  by  party  politics. 
Now,  if  this  is  a  legitimate  argument,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
consistent  reason,  that,  now  and  forevei^  such  professorship  is  un- 
tenable by  a  Canadian.  The  difficulty  might  be  surmounted  by 
selecting  a  few  choice  infants,  anchoring  them  somewhere  in  mid- 
ocean,  loading  them  up  with  Adam  Smith  and  then  importing  them 
again,  free  of  all  the  "  contamination  "  of  Canadian  politics,  free 
of  duty  and  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  country  where  the 
abstract  principles  of  Political  Economy  are  to  be  applied. 

Where  is  the  country  under  heaven  that  knows  what  freedom 
is,  which  does  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  discussion  and,  consequently, 
great  political  parties  ?  Is  Canadian  character  such  a  frail  thing 
that,  having  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  letters,  it  falls  while  the 
European,  by  some  mysterious  exaltation,  escapes  the  "  contami- 
nation "  of  Politics.  "  Prejudice  is  often  stronger  than  reason." 
The  young  man,  who  is  not  made  more  rational  by  a  university 
course,  had  better  get  a  ring  in  his  nose  at  once,  and  let  his  preju- 
dices lead  him  around  with  the  rope  of  inheritance  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Besides,  Political  Economy  is  a  science,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  it  s  professors  being  partizan  if  the  salary  renders  them 
independent  of  party  politics.  As  for  the  unfortunate  youngsters 
that  have  been  suckled  on  the  political  bottle,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  science,  they  had  better  take  another  course. 
I  do  not  believe  in  giving  the  chair  to  a  Canadian  only  because  he 
is  a  Canadian.  It  must  be  given  only  to  a  competent  man.  But 
if  there  is  a  Canadian  with  the  natural  ability  to  fill  the  chair,  then 
he  has  the  prior  claim,  for  his  salary  comes  out  of  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  Canadians.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  such  a  chair 
provides  the  advantages  of  future  study  which  must  compensate  in 
time  for  any  temporary  want  of  training  in  the  sience  due  to  un- 
avoidable circumstances.  A  salary  sufficient  for  support,  and  time 
sufficient  for  research,  must  make  any  man,  even  of  ordinary 
ability,  an  authority  in  his  chosen  branch  of  knowledge. 

There  is  undiscovered  ground  in  all  branches.  Why  should  we 
starve  Canadian  genius  and  fatten  foreigners,  the  glory  of  whose 
achievements  Canada  can  never  claim  ?  Why  should  we  drive  our 
men  away  to  fill  chairs  in  the  United  States,  and  refuse  them  ad- 
mittance within  our  own  University?  Let  it  be  known  that  Cana- 
dians are  preferred  and  Canadians  will  straightway  prepare  them- 
selves for  such  important  positions.  Must  we  supply  the  money 
and  some  other  country  supply  the  brains  ?  Surely  this  is  humilia- 
tion. Have  we  muscles  and  no  brains  ?  Can  we  only  make  money 
and  no  thoughts?  The  sooner  we  think  for  ourselves  the  greater 
and  more  honourable  our  country  will  become.  Is  our  University 
to  be  a  shelf  for  foreign  scholars,  or  is  it  to  be  a  developer  of  Cana- 
dian thought  ?  You  can  no  more  make  a  Canadian  out  of  an  im- 
port than  you  can  a  white  man  out  of  a  negro.  Let  us  hope  there 
is  too  much  character  here  for  the  Cockney  language,  or  for  the 
Gaelic  dialect  that  sounds  to  ears  uninitiated  into  its  harmonies 
about  as  sweet  as  the  bag-pipes,  or  for  the  sentiment  of  adora- 
tion for  a  piece  of  Irish  bog.     To  those  who  are  worthy 


of  the  name  of  Canadians  the  rose,  the  thistle  or  the  shamrock 
can  never  weave  the  spell  of  the  Maple  Leaf.  To  them,  St. 
George's,  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Patrick's  Day  can  never  have  the 
meaning  of  Dominion  Day.  And  if  there  is  any  mission  for  our 
universitie,  what  greater  mission  can  there  be  than  the  making 
of  a  nation  ?  Ontarians  are  continually  prating  about  French 
domination,  when  the  fact  is  that  French-Canadians  are  truer  in 
heart  and  literature  to  the  great  idea  of  Canadian  nationality.  It 
IS  a  well-known  fact  that  the  University  which  boasts  itself  to  be 
the  most  like  Oxford,  the  most  English,  is  the  one  that  continually 
terms  our  University  the  "  godless  college."  It  is  not  a  godless 
college,  but  it  is  a  creedless  college,  where  we  all  as  young  Cana- 
dians, no  matter  what  our  creeds  may  be,  may  meet  on  common 
ground,  and  forget  the  isolating  creeds  in  the  patriotic  thought  of 
a  common  birth  and  associations.  Time  will  prove  that  second  to 
the  United  States  we  have  within  our  territories  the  material  possf- 
bilities  of  being  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  With 
the  exception  of  Russia,  which  is  semi-barbaric,  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  confined  within  comparatively  small  areas.  The  pos- 
sessions of  England  are  scattered  and  held  together  by  the  uncer- 
tain bond  of  her  fleets,  which  bond  tends  more  and  more  to 
weaken  with  the  progress  of  invention.  It  was  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  that  ruined  Venice,  and  the  expansion  of  America 
means  the  comparative  decline  of  European  nations,  and  more 
especially  the  maritime  powers.  The  time  seems  to  be  coming 
when,  instead  of  Europe  carrying  the  products  of  the  East  to  us, 
America  will  carry  the  products  of  the  East  to  Europe.  The 
wholesale  centres  tend  to  become  entirely  reversed. 

We  possess  perhaps  the  shortest  route  to  the  East.  The  sea  is 
too  broad  and  our  country  too  great  in  resources  to  be  always  a 
colony.  Our  University  must  be  a  national  one,  not  a  colonial  one. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  growth  of  our  national  spirit  tampered 
with  or  delayed.  We  must  have  our  professors  in  touch  with 
Canadianism.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  professorships 
and  lectureships  are  being  filled  by  Canadians  in  education  and 
associations.  It  is  the  dawn  of  our  University's  true  greatness, 
and  when  her  mission  is  fulfilled,  she  will  be  one  of  the  proudest, 
if  not  the  proudest  ornament  of  the  nation. 

Phillips  Stewart, 


THE  CHAIR  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity  : 

Sirs, — The  sentiments  in  Rev.  G.  M.  Wrong's  letter  in  last 
week's  Varsity  are  somewhat  surprising. 

That  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  professor  of 
Political  Science  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  that  there  is  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  advisers  will  give  the 
matter  all  the  care  and  attention  necessary  a  great  many  will 
deny. 

When  Mr.  Wrong  says  plainly  that  no  resident  of  Canada  is  fitted 
to  fill  the  proposed  chair,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  serious  charge 
of  pleading  for  some  person  or  some  class,  a  suspicion  which  he 
only  escapes  by  being  Dean  of  Wyclifife. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  public  opinion  in  the  past  has 
been  such  that  all  expression  of  independent  individual  opinion  has 
been  very  difficult,  and  that  a  man,  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  labour 
of  his  brain,  must  have  been  obliged  to  identify  himself,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  with  either  of  our  political  patties.  But  if  the  resident 
Canadian  applicant  has  avoided  being  a  partisan,  if  he  has  pre- 
served his  honour  and  integrity,  and  be  possessed  of  soundness  of 
judgment,  first-class  ability,  and  wide  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
his  study,  then  it  seems  decidedly  unjust  to  reject  his  application 
because  he  may  have  been  connected  with  or  have  supported  either 
party.  In  this  country,  where  party  lines  divide  all  political  opinion, 
if  a  man  expresses  an  opinion  at  all  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  in  accord 
with  one  or  other  party.  But  as  each  party  embraces  many  opin- 
ions, 6r  rather  "  planks,"  to  give  in  adhesion  to  anyone  of  them  can 
hardly  be  said  to  afford  sufficient  warrant  for  the  assum  ption  that 
such  a  man  is,  therefore,  a  low,  biassed  partisan  who,  if  elevated  to 
a  chair  in  the  University,  will  make  use  of  his  position  to  subvert 
the  truth  and  proselytize  for  this  or  that  party. 

Suppose  that  Mr.  Wrong  is  right  in  his  opinion,  and  suppose 
that  a  non-resident  applicant  is  living  in  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
where  man-eating  has  a  firm  hold  of  the  social  science  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  clear  that  this  gentleman  has  but  two  alternatives  before 
him  ;  he  must  be  or  not  be  a  cannibal  (in  opinion  or  practice).  He 
may  be  the  former,  and  he  may  become  professor  of  Political 
Science.  In  that  event  who  knows  what  havoc  he  might  work 
among  the  dainties  of  University  College  ? 

By  all  means  let  us  leave  this  matter  entirely  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Government  and  the  University,  who  are  wise  enough,  and 
have  interest  enough  at  stake,  to  ensure  their  making  the  best 
selection. 

Gordon  Waldron. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reacii  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


MISS  KNOX'S  READINGS. 

Miss  Agnes  Knox  will  make  her  debut  as  a  professional  reader 
in  Association  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  the  Sth  of  March.  The 
following  is  the  programme  which  Miss  Knox  will  give  : 


PART  I. 

1.  Scene  from  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  Lytton 

2.  Death  of  Constance,  Scott 

3.  The  Knight  and  the  Lady,  Barham 

4.  Scene  from  Macbeth  ;  Act  i,  sc.  v  Shakespeare 

5.  Cuddle  Doon,  Anderson 

PART  II. 

r.  Aux  Italiens  Lytton 

2.  Kitty  Maloney  on  the  Chinese  Question  Dodge 

3.  Sim's  Little  Girl,   

4.  How  "Ruby"  Played,  Anon 

5.  This  Canada  of  Ours   


GLEE  CLUB. 

On  Friday  afternnoon,  February  24th,  the  regular  practice  was 
held,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  members,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Schuch,  music  for  that  evening  and  for  the 
Carlton  St.  Church  service  was  practised.  On  Friday  evening  an 
octette  from  the  club  sang  two  selections  at  Wycliffe  College,  and 
the  club  rendei-ed  two  selections  at  the  Varsity-Queen's,  debate. 
These  numbers  proved  so  acceptable  that  encores  were  demanded, 
and  in  response  to  the  second  encore,  "Kingdom  Coming"  was  given, 
the  solo  being  taken  by  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Fraser,  as  only  H.  B.  F.  can 
take  it,  fairly  "  bringing  down  the  house."  The  attendance  of  so 
many  members  at  these  late  practices  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
committee  and  promises  a  splendid  club  next  year. 


A  German  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Club  was  held  on 
Monday,  February  20th,  the  President,  Mr.  Waldion,  in  the  chair. 
The  literary  programme  consisted  of  an  Essay  on  Freytag's  great 
work  "  Soli  und  Haben,"  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Bonner,  and  readings  from 
tae  same  author  by  Miss  Clayton  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Hall.  It  was 
announced  that  a  public  meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  5th. 

A  French  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Club  was  held  on 
Monday,  Feb.  27th,  the  president,  Mr.  Waldron,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Cody  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  an  excellent  essay  by  Mr. 
Macmehan,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  the  memorial  ser- 
vices held  lately  in  Baltimore  in  honour  of  the  poet-musician, 
Sidney  Lanier.  Mr.  Squair  very  kindly  favoured  the  club  with  an 
address  on  Chateaubriand,  the  subject  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Hogarth  followed  with  a  well-written  essay  on  "  Atala "  and 
"  Rene,"  and  Mr.  Macdonald  concluded  with  a  well-chosen  read- 
ing from  the  same  work.  A  public  meeting  of  the  society  will  be 
held  on  Monday  next,  at  which  Canadian  authors  will  be  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 


The  Engineering  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  on  Tuesday  in 
the  School  of  Science.  Mr.  F.  W.  Babington  read  a  paper  upon 
the  advantages  which  electricity  possesses  over  other  motive  powers, 
in  which  he  showed  the  marked  analogy  which  exists  between  water 
and  electricity  considered  as  motive  powers,  and  by  doing  this  dis 
pelled  a  great  deal  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  always 
seemed  to  surround  the  subject  to  those  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  essay  was  that 
containing  a  description  of  the  Telpherage  system  of  transporta- 
tion. This  system  is  now  in  use  in  several  mining  works,  and,  un- 
I  ke  other  electrical  transportation  systems,  does  not  necessitate 
the  laying  of  a  permanent  road-bed  and  track.  The  track  consists 
of  one  single  line  of  small  steel  rails  supported  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  telegraph  lines  are,  and  the  buckets  or  trucks  are  sus- 
pended from  this  rail  by  means  of  a  traveller  wheel.  The  current 
passes  from  the  generator  along  the  rail  into  the  motor  in  the  truck, 
and  thence  out  again  into  the  rail  and  back  into  the  generator.  The 
current  passing  through  the  truck  motor  causes  it  to  revolve,  and 
by  gearing  the  motor  to  a  small  driving  wheel  the  truck  is  made  to 
travel  along  the  rod.  Again,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
rods,  the  same  current  may  be  made  to  operate  the  trucks  on  a 
second  line  running  alongside  of  the  first.  The  essayist  also  spoke 
of  the  lighting  of  mines  by  incandescent  and  arc  lamps,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  electricity  over  compressed  air  for  operating  boring 


machines  and  percussion  rock  drills,  aud  also  of  the  many  advan- 
tages which  electricity  possesses  for  directly  extracting,  or  for  aid- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  various  metals  from  their  ores.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell presented  the  society  with  an  original  table  in  the  laying  out 
of  railway  curves  without  a  transit,  and  read  a  short  paper  describ- 
ing the  method  of  using  the  table. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE  DEBATES. 

TORONTO  V.  queen's. 

The  inter-collegiate  debate  between  representatives  of  University 
College,  Toronto,  and  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  took  place  on 
Friday  evening,  the  24th  of  February,  in  Convocation  Hall.  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  atten- 
dance. The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  recitation  by  Mr. 
Wilson  McCann,  entitled  "  Robert  Emmett."  The  Glee  Club  sang 
a  selection  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Boultbee  read  an  essay  on  "  The  Novel." 

The  Chairman  announced  the  subject  for  debate,  which  was, 
"  Resolved,  That  the  American  system  of  governmen  is  superior 
to  the  British." 

Mr.  T.  A.  Gibson  opened  the  debate  on  the  affirmative  for 
Toronto.  He  said  that  as  Canadians  we  must  consider  that, 
although  we  have  a  British  system  of  government,  it  was  largely 
modified  by  that  of  the  United  States.  The  American  system 
embraced  all  that  was  good  in  the  British  system.  The  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  were  curtailed  by  Congress  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  prerogatives  of  the  British  sovereign  were 
limited  by  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  American  sena- 
tors were  compared  with  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  Many  other  points  of  difference  in  the  systems  of  govern- 
ment were  referred  to  by  the  speaker. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Horsey,  of  Queen's,  for  the  negative,  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  British  constitution  was  the  greatest  of  all  constitu- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  humanity.  It  taught 
the  people  to  honour  and  respect  the  sovereign,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  gave  them  the  privilege  of  deposing  the  chief  ruler.  Whilst 
such  a  sovereign  was  deposed  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  deposed  by  the  influence  of  a 
faction.  He  defended  the  House  of  Lords,  and  compared  the 
responsible  executive  of  England  to  the  irresponsible  executive  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Waldron  followed  for  the  affirmative  in  a  strong  speech, 
which  was  well  received. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  Queen's,  for  the  negative,  denied  that  the 
British  Government  was  in  touch  with  the  people.  He  dealt  forcibly 
with  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  speakers  for  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Gibson  spoke  for  five  minutes  in  reply. 

Prof,  Goldwin  Smith  delivered  a  concise  dissertation  on  the 
American  and  English  systems  of  government,  and  resumed  his 
seat  without  deciding  the  debate,  as  was  expected.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gibson  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Horsey,  who  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  was  understood  by 
the  Queen's  men  that  Mr.  Smith  would  decide  the  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  addresses  of  the  speakers.  This  being  warmly 
applauded  by  the  audience,  Mr.  Smith  arose  and  declined  to  give 
any  decision,  adroitly  avoiding  the  merits  of  the  speakers  and 
dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  debate  per  se.  Much  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  at  this  by  many  of  the  audience  and  by  the  delegates 
from  Queen's  College,  as  a  decision  by  the  chairman  was  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Inter-collegiate  debating  system. 


WYCLIFFE  vs.  OSGOODE. 

One  of  the  largest  audiences  that  ever  assembled  in  Wiclifife 
College  was  gathered  together  in  Convocation  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  24th  of  February,  v/hen  a  most  interesting  progr^unme 
was  presented.  Mr.  Justice  Street  was  expected  to  preside,  but 
owing  to  that  gentleman's  sudden  illness  the  position  of  chairman 
was  filled  by  Rev.  G.  M.  Wrong,  B.A.  Mr.  Fullerton,  President 
of  Osgoode  Legal  and  Literary  Society,  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
platform.  The  evening's  programme  opened  with  an  octette,  "  The 
Two  Roses,"  which  was  admirably  rendered  by  Messrs.  Mercer 
Boyd,  Owen,  Kent,  Richardson,  Marani,  W.  H.  Graham  and  J.  d! 
Graham.  Next  on  the  programme  was  a  reading  by  Mr.  F.  m! 
Holmes,  followed  by  a  song,  "  Only  Once  More,"  by  Mr.  M.  s! 
Mercer,  B.A.  Mr.  J.  O.  Miller  read  an  essay  on  "  Humorous 
Poetry,"  which  was  followed  by  a  voilin  solo,  "  Romance  et  Bolero  " 
by  Miss  F.  V.  Keys,  who  played  her  number  very  pleasingly.  The 
principal  part  of  the  evening's  programme,  however,  was  a  debate 
between  representatives  from  the  Osgoode  Literary  and  Legal 
Society  and  Wycliffe  College  Society.  The  subject  was  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  "  Trades  Unions  are  Beneficial."  The  affir- 
mative was  ably  sustained  by  Messrs.  H.  L.  Dunn,  B.A.  and  E. 
E.  A.  Du  Vernet,  on  behalf  of  Oagoode  ;  Messrs.  E.  C.  'Acheson 
and  W.  A.  Frost,  M.A.,  of  Wycliffe,  arguing  in  favour  of  the  nega- 
tive. After  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  the  chairman  summed 
up  and  declared  the  result  to  be  drawn. 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  Review,  published  at  Oxford  University,  is  the  only  English 
college  journal  edited  by  undergraduates. 

President  Timothy  Dwight  has  received  a  $20,000  gift  for  Yale 
University  from  Alexander  Duncan,  of  London,  who  was  graduated 
in  1825.  Mr.  Duncan  states  that  he  desires  the  money  to  be  used 
in  providing  immediate  necessities  of  the  University. 

Newton  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1825,  has  sixty-one 
students,  of  whom  eight  are  in  the  senior  class,  eighteen  in  the 
middle  class  and  twenty-three  in  the  junior  class.  Of  the  seniors 
two  are  graduates  of  Brown  University,  one  of  Harvard,  one  of 
Cornell  and  two  of  Colby. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vassar 
College  were  surprised  last  week  by  the  receipt  of  the  resignation 
by  Professor  Maria  Mitchell,  of  the  chair  of  astronomy  held  by  her, 
she  insisting  upon  her  need  of  rest.  They  at  once  laid  the  resig- 
nation on  the  table,  passed  a  resolution  giving  her  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence,  and  directing  the  payment  to  her  of  the  entire 
salary  of  the  professorship  until  the  Bo^rd  of  Trustees,  at  its  June 
meeting,  shall  take  further  action.  Professor  Mitchell  has  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  science  for  half  a  century,  one-quarter  of  a  century 
having  been  passed  at  Vassar  College. 

It  is  said  that  of  the  120  Chinese  youths  who  were  sent  to  Ameri- 
can colleges  in  detachments  of  thirty,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Chinese  Commission,  all  but  about  a  dozen  have  obtained  positions 
in  their  own  country  in  different  departments  of  the  Government, 
as  civil  engineers  or  as  naval  officers  or  teachers  in  the  naval 
school,  Of  the  few  who  returned  to  this  country,  the  majority  are 
Chinese  Consuls  ;  some  are  attached  to  the  Chinese  Legation. 
One,  Hong  Yen  Chang,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
is  striving  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  New  York. 


y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

The  following  very  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  Rev 
].  H.  Messmore,  missionary  at  Bareily,  India,  and  which  we  are 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Varsity.  Mr.  Mess- 
more  is  the  father  of  our  fellow-student,  Mr.  Frank  Messmore,  '89. 

Bareily,  Oct.  ist,  1887. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  [Missionary  Association  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  University'jColle^e,  Toronto. 

My  Dear  Friends, — As  I  am  a^Canadian  and  have  been  for  27 
years  a  missionary  in  India,  it  is  not  inappropriate  for  me  to  send 
you  a  fraternal  communication.  I  have  noticed  with  much  interest 
the  increasing  attention  given  to  mission  work  by  College  students 
in  both  England  and  America,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  the 
name  of  Toronto  standing  so  high  in  the  list  of  places  that  had 
responded  to  the  appeal  for  missionary  candidates,  sent  out  by  the 
deputation  from  Princeton  Seminary.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that 
Universities  should  be  centres  of  missionary  interest,  for  the  con- 
ditions of  Christian  Propagandism  require  a  high  grade  of  scholar- 
ship on  the  part  of  those  who  would  engage  in  such  work.  This  is 
especially  true  of  India,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  young  man 
who  is  thinking  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  secure  the  highest  pos- 
sible literary  equipment  forthe  work.  The  20th  century  will  be  a  very 
earnest  one  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  earth.  It  begins  to  look 
as  though  all  the  unsettled  questions  of  the  past,  together  with  a 
perplexing  number  of  new  ones,  were  to  be  precipitated  upon  us. 
Social  Science  and  Theology  are  the  foci  upon  which  will  centre 
the  chief  attention  of  the  armies  in  the  conflict,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  India  will,  I  think,  be  the  area  of  the  hottest  strife.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  altogether  envy  the  men  who  will  work  as  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  India  during  the  20th  century.  All  the  materials  of  a 
"  first-class  row  "  are  rapidly  forming  in  this  country,  and  the  angel 
of  peace  is  spreading  his  wings  In  anticipation  of  a  long  flight  and 
very  uncertain  return.  We  have  here  five  universities,  matriculat- 
ing more  than  five  thousand  yearly.  In  a  few  years  the  number  ot 
university-educated  men  in  India  will  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  ot 
thousands,  and  this  vast  army  of  brilliant  men,  cut  loose  from  their 
ancestral  faiths,  clamorous  for  political  independence  and  religious 
freedom,  and  utterly  destitute  of  reverence  for  anything  except  their 
own  opinions,  will  make  it  very  hot  for  whatever  government  may 
be  in  power,  and  for  all  those  who  shall  attempt  any  sort  of  reli- 
gious leadership  or  propagandism  among  them.  Arguments  from 
authority  will  have  little  weight  with  these  men,  and  the  Christian 
preacher,  teacher,  or  philosopher  who  hopes  to  work  among  them 
must  be  prepared  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  him. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  European  and  native  professors  in  the 
colleges  of  India  are  non-Christian,  if  not  anti-Christian,  and  hence 
the  influence  of  these  schools  is  largely  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 


philosophy,  the  philology,  ethnology,  physics  taught  are  all  made 
to  work  in  some  way  or  other  against  Christianity.  The  mission- 
ary who  wins  converts  to  Christ  from  these  colleges  will  need  a 
very  broad  equipment  of  extra-theological  learning  to  fit  him  for 
his  work.  You  are  a  missionary  association  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
This  is  a  very  promising  consociation  of  effort.  A  well-managed 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  valuable  training  school  for  the  missionary  recruit. 
Were  I  selecting  missionary  recruits  I  would  be  unwilling  to  take 
any  man  who  had  not  already,  by  activity  in  city  mission  work  or 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  shown  his  personal  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  people  about  him.  If  a  man  has  the  missionary  spirit 
in  him,  he  will  be  a  missionary  wherever  he  is,  whether  in  Toronto 
or  Lucknow.  On  this  account  I  feel  that  your  association  is  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  that  from  among  your  number 
missionaries  of  the  right  stamp  will  be  found 

J.  H.  Messmore. 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
A  Cambridge  student,  when  examined  upon  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  was  asked,  "  What  connection  he  remembered  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament?"  He  answered  "That  only  one 
came  to  his  recollection,  and  that  w.is  the  fact  that  Peter  cut  off  the 
ear  of  the  prophet  Malachi." 


LOVE— THE  SUPREME  GIFT. 

Love  is  not  a  thing  of  emotion  and  gush.  It  is  a  robust,  strong, 
vigorous  expression  of  the  whole  character  and  nature  in  its  fullest 
development.  And  these  things  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  daily 
and  hourly  practice.  Don't  quarrel,  therefore,  with  your  lot  in  life. 
Don't  quarrel  with  the  quality  you  have  of  life.  Don't  be  angry 
that  you  have  to  go  through  a  network  of  temptation — that  you  are 
haunted  with  it  every  day.  That  is  your  practice,  which  God  ap- 
points you.  That  is  your  practice,  and  it  is  having  its  work  in 
making  you  patient,  and  humble,  and  sincere,  and  unselfish,  and 
kind,  and  generous,  and  guileless.  Don't  begrudge  the  hand  that 
is  moulding  the  shapeless  image  in  you  ;  it  is  growing  more  beau- 
tiful ;  and  every  touch  is  adding  to  its  perfection.  Keep  in  the 
midst  of  life.  Don't  isolate  yourself  Be  among  men,  and  among 
things,  and  among  troubles,  and  amongst  difficulties,  and  obstacles. 
You  remember  Goethe's  words  :  "  Talent  develops  itself  in  solitude  " 
— the  talent  of  prayer,  of  faith.  "  Character  in  the  stream  of  life." 
That  is  where  you  are  to  learn  love. — Drummond  at  Northfield. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

This  week  Mr.  Keefer's  article  on  Engineer  ing  is  given.  Next 
week  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  SeatKs  paper  on  The  Teaching  Profes- 
sion will  appear.  "  Dry  burgh  Abbey"  is  concluded  in  this  issue. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

Rondel.    Gwyn  Araun. 
The  University  and  the  Professions.     II.  Engineering. 

Samuel  Keeper. 

Dryburgh  Abbey. 
A  University  Honours  a  Poet.     A.  Macmechan. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 
The  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

The  University  and  College  Reports. 

Communications. 
Political  Science  in  University  College.     Wm.  Houston. 
The  Political  Science  Chair.    Phillips  Stewart. 

The  Chair  of  Political  Science.    Gordon  Waldron. 


University  and  College  News. 
College  News.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes. 

Di-Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53  KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
1,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &  J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


E 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rinters 


and 


Publishers 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TOEONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


Solomon,  when  he  gave  his  famous 
judgment,  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
proposed  to  split  the  difference. 

Latest  Marital  Tyranny. — Husbands 
are  now  said  to  write  "  W.  P."  in  the 
corner  of  their  letters,  which  means  'Wife 
permitting." 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  ImperialIs  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  Hinry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSIIT  BOOK. 

THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 

Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
a  full  aBsortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  4451 


'LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTABIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


THE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 

489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITFoT  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'   SONG  BOOK 

This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  Universit  y 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  aelbCtions  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  S1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I  SUCKLING  &  SONS, 

(Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT- 


S.  R.  HAN  N  A'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Otd  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  ^ 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TOKONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  little  Chicago  girl. 
*'  Yes,  dear."  "  Do  you  think  I'll  have 
the  same  papa  all  this  yea  ?" 

Smythe,  who  is  something  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  art,  says  his  servant  girl,  who 
lit  the  fire  with  kerosene,  was  done  up  in 
oil. 


"  No,  Miss  Smith,"  he  said,  and  he  said 
it  gently,  but  oh,  so  firmly,  "  it  can  never, 
never  be.  While  I  am  sensible  of  the  high 
honour  you  do  me,  and  will  always  be  a 
brother  to  you — ."  "  Chestnut,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Smith,  and  George  Sampson 
went  out  into  the  night. 


"  Yes,"  said  Dumley,  who  has  recently 
received  a  government  appointment,  "  I've 
got  a  mighty  soft  thing."  "  How  long," 
asked  Robinson,  "  can  you  keep  this  soft 
thing,  do  you  suppose  ?  "  "I  can  keep  it 
as  long  as  I  don't  lose  my  head,"  replied 
Dumley,  confidently. 

At  the  Kindergarten  :  Teacher — "John- 
ny, do  you  remember  the  proverb  I  gave 
you  yesterday  ?''  Johnny — "No."  "  Speech 
is  silver  and — what  is  it ? "  "I  dunno, 
mum."  "  I  know,''  spoke  up  a  little  boy 
at  the  foot  of  the  class.  "  Very  well,  you 
recite  it."  " Speech  is  silver,  but  money 
talks." 

Senator  Stanford's  gift  of  $20,000,000 
to  establish  the  university  in  California  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  known  to 
history,  and  the  gift  is  three  times  the  size 
of  the  fortune  which  Stephen  Girard  left. 
Girard's  fortune  amounted  to  about  $7,- 
500,000,  and  of  this  he  left  $6,000,000  to 
his  university.  He  gave  nearly  all  his 
property  to  the  public,  and  out  of  his 
whole  fortune  his  relatives  received  only 
$140,000. 

Call  a  lady  a  "chicken,"  and  ten  to 
one  she  is  angry  with  you.  Tell  her  she 
is  "  no  chicken,"  and  twenty  to  one  she 
is  more  angry  still. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  "  CONVERSAT." 

The  above  subject  was  a  very  deep  one 
last  Friday  eve.  There  were  gentlemen 
present  who  wished  to  see,  and  thought  the 
honor  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  their  special 
friends  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  very  generally 
admitted  that  a  dark  lady,  with  a  handsome 
and  striking  figure,  large,  luminous  dark  eyes 
was  the  favourite.  She  was  faultlessly  atti- 
red and  wore  a  handsome  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings  with  lace  pin  to  match. 

It  was  whispered  around  she  bought  the 
jewellery  at  Trowern's,  171  Yonge  st.,  who 
always  keeps  a  well  regulated  stock  of  the 
finest  gold  and  silver  jewellery.  He  already 
has  a  large  patronage  from  the  students  and 
looks  forward  to  a  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  same,  giving  very  liberal  bargains  to 
the  "  boys"  of  the  "  Varsity." 


"lUEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishsrs'  closest  rates. 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 


Pull  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Prices.  English  BrePch-load- 
ing  Double  Guns  for  S13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPERTeg^Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer, of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Riohabd  Pboo 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astob,  Judah  P 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minob,  &c.  Class  o£  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  University  of  Penn.,  Phlla. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  three  larga  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.  Prof pectus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTB,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market  quotations  from^New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 


Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EA.ST,  TORONTO 


^^OETHE. — Select  poems,  with  notes  by  Sonnenschein.  750. 

GOETHE.— Faust.  Translated  in  the  original  metres.    By  Bay- 
ard Taylor.    With  explanatory  notes.  70c. 
BERKELEY  (GEO.)— Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  $3.50 
SMITH  (ADAM).— Wealth  of  Nations.  $1.25. 
GRAY  (A.)— New  Manual  of  Botany.  $2.50. 


LOUNSBURG  (T.  R.)— History  of  the  Engligh  Language. 
WHITE  (R.  G.)— Words  and  their  Uses.  $1.25. 
KILLICK  (Rev.  A.  H.) -Students'  Handbook  to  Mill's  Logic. 
$1.25. 

SULLY  (J.)— Outlines  of  Psychology.  $3.25. 
SIDGWICKS  (H.)-History  of  Ethics.  $1.75. 

Full  Supplies  of  University  College  Text  Books, 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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^OID     F  H:  O  S  I=>  EE  ^  T  HI. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 
A.  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  vOith  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
>m 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  ac  <jon  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  bram  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr  E  \V  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."  -m  ■,    r  ■, 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Bufifalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc. ,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  ^ 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F,  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 

failed  to  do  good.-  '         '  For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr  C  a  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  afiected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 

Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Manutactured  by  the   RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE   OE  IIWLITATIOjXS. 


ProfessionsLl  Oa,rcis. 


Legal 


BLAZE,  LASH,  CA8SELK  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters &c..  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor'.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


Edward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z.  A.  Lash.Q.C, 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Cassels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KING8F0RD.  EVANS  &  BOUIiTON,  Barris- 
ters, SoUcitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


Legal. 


DELAMRRE,  REESOri,   ENGLISH   &  ROSS, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.    OflBces,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  T>.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H  A.  Reesor. 
C.  C.  Boss. 


/^OYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Riadon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.       E.Evans.       A. C. F. Boulton. 


MOSS  HOYLES  &  AYLESWORTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAR  WICK  &  FRANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
■west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N  W  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A."  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J- Franif. 

Douglas  Armour.  H.  J.  Wnght . 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR. 
MOWATMACLENNAN.  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas  Langton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CBEELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  <tc.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,         B.  B.  Osier,  O.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  R.  Creelman, 

F  W.  Harcourt,  ^  ,?-o^ 

WaUaceNesbitt.  ,    W.B.  Raymond. 

""""^  ^  ^  Douglas. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


RW.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyancef,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


■^y/'II'LIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Babbisteb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


M 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfleld  Maodonald.] 

ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


■j^INDSEY  &  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES, 

5  YOEK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  ST., 
Toronto. 

GEO.  LINBSET.  W.  I/.  M.  LINDSEY. 


Medical. 


J~^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B.  NESBITT,  B.A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  MoCAUL. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


w. 


NATTRESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


COR.  TONGE  iND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^ YONGE  ST.,  Cobneb  op  ANNE  STREET. 


T 


HOMAgjHENDERSON. 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  MedaUist.and  Honor  Graduatelof  B.|c!  D.  S. 


Offica— 76lironge  Street,  Toronto 
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OGERS, 


346  YONGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

(THE  students'  corner) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING  STOCK, 

which  is  excellent  value  in  all  lines.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 

"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


J)OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stations, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watcher, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 


GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

s.  B.  wiTTdrum, 

31    KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Fiir)^is]iino;s> 

Semember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  riglit 
,  prices  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C .  A.  Buildings . 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


Old  as  the  hills — the  valleys. 


Nothing  so  vividly  reminds  us  of  the 
brevity  of  life  as  a  thirty-day  note. 

Most  men  like  to  see  themselves  in 
"  print."  Women  don't.  They  prefer 
silk  or  satin. 


Pigeon  English  is  business  English, 
from  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the 
word  "  business." 


It  is  no  wonder  that  certain  young 
ladies  are  pleased  to  hear  any  tale  that 
will  make  the  hair  curl. 


"How's  your  cold  been?"  "Empty. 
Oh,  beg  your  pardon.  Thought  you  said 
'  How's  your  coal-bin.'" 

To  bashful  correspondent. — The  first 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  pop  the  question ; 
the  second  to  question  the  pop. 

"  Cheeserine"  is  the  latest  fraud  in 
England.  It  has  a  suggestion  of  cheese, 
as  American  oleomargarine  suggests  but- 
ter. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  absolute 
perfection  of  a  boy's  first  watch  is  that 
it  doesn't  need  winding  up  every  fifteen 
minutes. 


The  girl  who  owns  a  fast  horse  and  a 
comfortable  cutter  and  who  has  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  leap 
year,  should  be  a  stranger  to  sorrow. 


It  is  rare  that  a  man  dies  laughing,  but 
WiUiam  H.  Brown,  a  New  Haven  saloon- 
keeper, is  said  to  have  met  death  in  that 
manner.  He  was  sitting  in  his  place  the 
other  day,  in  conversation  with  a  friend, 
and  just  finishing  a  funny  story  at  which 
both  laughed  heartily,  was  noticed  fo  grow 
pale,  and  then  fall  from  his  chair  a  corpse. 
The  doctors  said  it  was  heart  disease. 


A  sturdy  peasant  from  the  Tyrol  was 
standing  at  a  shop  window  in  Vienna, 
looking  at  a  reproduction  of  the  fine 
group  by  Herr  Rauch,  "  The  Three 
Graces."  The  peasant  did  not  seem  in- 
sensible to  the  perfection  of  form,  but 
after  a  while  he  burst  forth:  "What 
idiots  women  are  all  over  the  world.  Only 
think  that  those  girls  have  not  got  money 
enough  to  buy  themselves  a  suit  of 
clothes,  yet  they  spend  the  little  money 
they  do  possess  in  having  their  photo- 
graphs taken  !" 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
•Special  Discounts. 


COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  SPADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  fron?  University. 


■^LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

B.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.0.,( 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  ass  instruction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  ahove  sub- 
jects. Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 

591  Broadway.  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  Novel,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  .S9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

tS-More  than  40  years  estab' 
Ushed  in  this  line  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO>  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  -    440  Yonge  Street- 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by  The  Varsity  Publishing  Co.    Secretary,  J.  D.  M.  Sfence 
Printed  by  Ellis,  Moore  &  Bangs,  39  and  41  Melinda  St„  Toronto. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  GULLS. 

Out  over  the  spaces, 

The  sunny,  blue  places, 

Of  water  and  sky ; 

Where  day  on  day  merges 

In  nights  that  reel  by  ; 

Through  calm  and  through  surges. 

Through  stormings  and  lulls, 

0,  follow, 

Follow. 
The  flight  of  the  gulls. 

With  wheeling  and  reeling. 
With  skimming  and  stealing, 
We  wing  with  the  wind 
Out  over  the  heaving 
Of  gray  waters,  leaving 
The  lands  far  behind 
And  dipping  ships  hulls. 
O,  follow, 

Follow, 
The  flight  of  the  gulls 

Up  over  tha  thunder 
Of  reefs  that  lie  under, 
And  dead  sailors'  graves  ; 
Like  snow-flakes  in  summer. 
Like  blossoms  in  winter. 
We  float  on  the  waves. 
And  the  shore-tide  that  pulls. 
O,  follow, 

Follow. 
The  flight  of  the  skulls. 

Would  you  know  the  wild  vastness 
Of  the  lakes  iu  their  fastness. 
Their  heaven's  blue  span  ; 
Then  come  to  this  region. 
From  the  dwellings  of  man. 
Leave  the  life-care  behind  you, 
That  nature  annuls. 
And  follow, 

Follow, 
The  flight  of  the  gulls. 

William  Wilfred  Campbell. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

IV.— THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

With  none  of  the  other  professions  has  the  University 
of  Toronto  ever  had  so  intimate  relations  as  it  now  has 


with  the  teaching  profession.  It  has  always,  indeed,  exer- 
cised through  its  members  and  its  examinations  a 'great 
and  ever  increasing  influence  over  the  secondary  schools  • 
but  last  year  it  undertook  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Departmental  Examinations  which  practically  give  it 
almost  complete  control  over  the  character  both  of  the 
general  work  of  the  High  Schools  and  of  the  non -profes- 
sional (that  is,  literary  and  scientific)  training  of  teachers. 
As  the  recent  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  University 
and  the  Education  Department  are  not  yet  generally 
known,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  ol  bringing 
them  under  the  notice  of  the  patrons  of  The  Varsity. 
To  the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in  our  educational 
system,  an  account  of  these  changes  cannot  but  prove 
interesting  ;  while  to  the  student  who  intends  to  become  a 
teacher,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  found  useful  as  well.  It  will, 
besides,  be  the  best  possible  introduction  to  some  remarks 
I  have  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  University  courses 
most  suitable  for  the  Teaching  profession. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  present  relations  of  the  University 
and  the  Education  Department,  so  far  as  concerns  secon- 
dary education. 

(1)  There  are  now  four  forms  in  the  High  Schools  the 
courses  m  Forms  II.,  III.  and  IV.  being  respectively  iden- 
tical with  those  prescribed  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  pass  Junior  matriculation,  the  honour  Junior  matricula- 
tion, and  pass  and  honour  Senior  matriculation.  The  course 
in  Form  I.  is  simply  preparatory  for  those  in  the  higher 
forms,  with  the  addition  of  Reading,  Drawing  the  Com- 
mercial branches,  and  one  or  two  optional  subjects. 
Before  1885  most  of  the  High  School  courses  were  in  many 
respects  different  from  one  another  and  from  those  pre- 
scribed for  University  matriculation.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, changes  were  made  which  last  September  culminated 
in  an  almost  complete  assimilation  of  the  various  prepara- 
tory courses. 

(2)  Until  last  July  the  Central  Committee  prepared  the 
examination  papers  for  the  different  grades  of  Pubhc 
School  Teachers'  certificates.  Henceforth  the  papers  set 
by  the  examiners  of  Toronto  University  will  be  used  by 
the  Education  Department  for  all  these  examinations,  ex- 
cept m  the  case  of  the  lowest  grade  (third  class)  for  which 

if-^^l  II  eq^iyalent  University  Examination,  and  for 
which  the  Central  Committee  will  still  set  the  pipers 

t^^'-Sa^'  f^'^^  ^i^l       be  out  of  place. 

1  he  Education  Department  has  instituted  three  classes  of 
teachers  non-professional  certificates,  Third  and  Second 
classes,  of  each  of  which  there  is  one  grade,  and  First  class 
of  which  there  are  three  grades,  A,  B  and  C.    As  I  have 
said  the  examination  papers  for  Third  class  will  be  set  by 
the  Central  Committee  ;  those  for  the  other  classes  will  be 
c;t  \        Univc  rsity  examiners.    The  examination  for 
Second  class  will  be  in  the  course  prescribed  for  Form  II 
(pass  junior  matriculation),  and  that  for  First  C  on  the 
course  prescribed  for  Form  III.  (the  honour  junior  matricu 
lation),  certain  options  being  allowed  in  each  case.  First 
class  certificates,  grade  A  or  B,  are  granted  to  candidates 
who  hold  grade  C  m  one  or  more  oithe  courses  detailed 
below  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  : 

I.  department  of  ENGLISH. 
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tory  of  the  first  year,  and  in  the  pass  English  subjects  of  the  same 
course  of  the  second  year. 

Grade  A. — Honour  standing  in  the  honour  English  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  the  course  in  Modern  Languages  with  History  of  the 
second  year,  and  the  pass  English  subjects  of  the  same  course  of 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Grade  B. — Honour  standing  in  the  pass  and  honour  Mathemat- 
ical subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics 
of  the  first  year. 

Grade  A. — Honour  standing  in  the  pass  and  honour  Mathemat- 
ical subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  in  Mathematics  anci  Physics 
of  the  second  year. 

3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Grade  B. — Second  Class  Honour  standing  in  the  pass  and 
"honour  Natural  Science  subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  in  Natur- 
al Science  cf  the  second  year. 

Grade  A. — First  Class  Honour  standing  in  the  pass  and  honour 
Natural  Science  subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  in  Natural  Sci- 
€nce  of  the  second  year. 

4.  department  of  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

Grade  B. — Honour  standing  in  pass  and  honour  French  and 
German  of  the  first  year  and  pass  French  and  German  of  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Grade  A. — Honour  standing  in  honour  French  and  German  of 
the  second  year  and  pass  French  and  German  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years. 

5.  department  of  classics. 
Grade  B. — Honour  standing  in  pass  and  honour  Classics  of  the 
first  year. 

Grade  A. — Honour  standing  in  pass  and  honour  Classics  of  the 
second  year. 

I  may  add  in  explanation  that  the  phrase  above,  "  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,"  has  been  inserted  in  the  Regula- 
tions in  the  case  of  grades  A  and  B,  and  of  these  only,  to 
enable  the  Education  Department  to  recognize  the  equiva- 
lent examinations  of  the  denominational  Universities.  The 
answer  papers  at  the  examinations  for  grades  A  and  B  will 
be  valued  by  the  examiners  of  Toronto  University,  those 
for  the  other  grades  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Education. 

(3)  Some  one  of  the  Departmental  examinations  detailed 
jn  (2)  above  is  recognized  in  almost  every  case  as  the  pre- 
liminary examination  for  entrance  into  the  learned  or  other 
professions,  and  having  passed  one  of  those  held  on  Uni- 
A^ersity  papers  entitles  a  High  School  pupil  to  a  Gradua- 
tion Diploma  from  the  Education  Department.  These 
examinations,  therefore,  affect  many  others  besides  the 
teachers,  for  whqm  they  are  chiefly  intended.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  indeed,  these  examinations  include  almost  all 
the  elementary  scientific  and  literary  examinations  now 
held  in  the  Province.  The  following  statistics,  which  I 
take  from  the  Minister's  report  for  1886,  show  how  far- 
reaching  are  the  examinations  now  controlled  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Provincial  University :  Of  a  total  4iigh  School  at- 
tendance, in  1886,  of  15,344,  fewer  than  5,777  pupils 
are  reported  as  having  been  in  immediate  preparation  for 
a  teacher's  non-professional  certificate ;  723  for  entrance 
into  a  learned  profession;  969  for  university  junior  matric- 
ulation, and  loi  for  senior  matriculation.  Those  who  are 
candidates  for  a  High  School  graduation  diploma  merely, 
are  reported  under  one  or  another  of  these  heads.  The 
statement  in  regard  to  the  University  examinations  in- 
cludes, of  course,  those  preparing  for  the  denominational 
universities  as  well  as  for  the  University  of  Toronto.  It 
is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  former  have  assimilated 
their  matriculation  courses  to  those  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity ;  and  if  their  examinations  are  not,  in  all  respects, 
.of  the  same  character,  they  will  pre  bably  soon  become  so. 

,{4)  Since  1885,  as  now,  the  non -professional  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  assistant  in  a  High  School  has  been 
a  degree  in  Arts  from  any  chartered  university  in  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions,  the  rank  of  undergraduate  in  Arts  of  at 
least  two  years'  standing,  or  a  First  class  certificate  from 
the  Education  Department.  The  following  statements, 
which  I  have  compiled  from  the  High  School  Inspectors' 
reports  for  1887,  show  the  non-professional  standing  of 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  High  Schools  during  that 
year  ;  they  show  also  the  extent  to  which  the  different 


universities  influence  our  secondary  system  of  education 
through  their  teacher  graduates  and  undergraduates  : 

I.  headmasters  and  assistants. 
University  No.  of  Grads.    No.  of  Under-  Total. 

grads. 

Toronto  163    8    171 

Victoria,  Cobourg   48    2    50 

Queen's,  Kingston   18    3    21 

Trinity,  Toronto   9    o    9 

McGill,  Montreal   2    o    2 

Ottawa   I    o    I 

Old  Country  Universities. ..    6    o    6 

In  addition  to  the  abovej  there  were  '83  teachers  who 
held  First  class  Departmental  certificate,  21  who  are  quali- 
fied under  special  regulations,  and  25  occasional  teachers 
(teachers  of  drill,  music,  etc.): 

II.  headmasters. 
University  No.  of  Graduates. 

Toronto     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  68 

Victoria. .        . .  . .  . .  . .  22 

Queen's     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..10 

'Irinity..         ..  ..  ..  ..  4 

Old  Country  Universities      . .  . .  •  •  S 

Certificate  (under  old  law)  . .  . .  i 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pro- 
vincial University  bears  a  unique  relation  to  the  teaching 
profession.  It  provides  by  far  the  largest  number  of  High 
School  head  masters  and  assistants  ;  in  effect  it  largely 
determines  (with,  of  course,  the  concurrence  of  the  Educa- 
tion Depai;tment)  the  programme  of  study  in  the  High 
Schools,  and,  above  all,  it  sets  the  examination  papers 
for  most  of  the  Departmental  examinations ;  that  i:-, 
for  all  but  one  of  the  grades  of  Public  School  teachers' 
certificates,  for  preliminary  professional  examinations,  and 
for  High  School  Graduation.  I  say  "  above  all ;"  for,  in 
this  age  of  examinations,  the  body  that  sets  the  examina- 
tion papers  controls  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
teachers.  Nor  will  the  influence  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity be  confined  hereafter  to  the  non-professional  work 
of  High  and  Public  School  teachers.  When  the  proposed 
chair  of  Pedagogy  is  established,  its  occupant  will  be  in  a 
position  not  merely  to  direct  the  professional  training  of 
High  School  and  first  class  Public  School  teachers,  but  to 
mould  the  character  of  that  of  all  grades  of  the  profession. 
The  University  has  intimate  relations  with  one  section  of 
the  medical  professsion  ;  it  will  soon  have  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  legal  profession  ;  but  with  neither  of 
these  can  its  relations  be  so  intimate  as  with  the  teachers 
and  their  work.  Many  advantages  will,  no  doubt,  result 
to  the  school  system  from  the  changes  I  have  detailed 
above.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
none  will  result  to  the  University.  The  courses  in  the 
joint  syllabus  recently  issued  by  the  University  and  the 
Education  Department  mark  a  distinct  advance  on  those 
hitherto  provided  by  either,  and  are  a  proof  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  recent  changes  will  not 
be  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  school  system.  Were 
there  nothing  else,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  these  changes 
will  bring  the  University  more  directly  into  contact  with 
the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Province  is  itself  an  advan- 
tage of  prime  importance;  for  the  University  will  hereafter, 
be  in  a  position  to  discharge  more  effectively  those  functions 
which  justify  its  existence  as  a  Provincial  institution. 

And  now  as  to  the  proper  courses  of  study  to  be  taken 
by  the  intending  teacher  : — 

The  teachers  in  the  High  Schools  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  Teachers  of  special  departments,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  "Specialists;"  and  teachers  of  the  general 
courses.  By  regulation,  the  minimum  non-professional 
qualification  for  a  specialist  is  a  Departmental  First-class 
Grade  A  certificate,  or  its  equivalent ;  and  for  other 
teachers  with  University  standing,  the  rank  of  an  under- 
graduate in  Arts  of  two  years'  standing.  In  view  of  the 
details  I  have  already  given,  the  University  student  who 
intends  to  become  a  teacher  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  subjects  will  have  most  direct  bearing  on 
his  future  woik.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  taking  a  pass  course,  or  who  have  to 
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take  some  pass  subjects,  that,  at  the  professional  examina. 
tions  at  the  Training  Institutes,  all  candidates  with  Uni- 
versity standing  must  pass  in  methods  in  English,  Mathe- 
matics and  Latin,  and  in  Greek  or  in  i^rench  and  German. 
Additional  importance  is  given  to  this  statement  by  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  quote  from  the  Regulations:  "The  Depart- 
mental Examiners  shall  have  power  to  reject  any  candidate 
(at  the  professional  examinations,)  who  may  show  himself 
deficient  in  scholarship."  Let  me  add  also,  as  a  note  of 
warning,  that,  while  it  is  proper  that  the  student  should 
pay  special  attention  to  that  department  which  he  intends 
to  teach,  the  attention  should  be  special,  not  exclusive.  The 
broader  the  culture,  the  better  the  man,  and  the  better 
the  teacher.  One  of  the  defects  of  our  system  of  Public 
School  certificates  has  been  that  the  specialization  in 
vogue  has  had,  and  may  still  have,  a  narrowing  and  be- 
numbing tendency.  For  my  part,  I  hope  that  one  effect 
of  the  recent  changes  will  be  to  force  candidates  for  Grade 
A  certificates  to  attend  University  classes.  The  liberaliz- 
ing influence  of  University  student  life  will,  itself,  do  much 
to  counteract  that  feeling  of  sated  ambition  which  has 
prevented  the  further  intellectual  development  of  many  a 
Public  School  teacher. 

I  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  an  an- 
nouncement which  will  be  of  service  to  intending  teachers. 
There  is,  at  present,  in  the  High  Schools  a  dearth  of 
specialists  in  English,  Science,  and  French  and  German.  I 
quote  from  a  recent  report  of  mine  to  the  Minister  :  — 

"The  following  staiement,  giving  the  number  of  specialists 
passed  each  year  since  the  opening  of  these  schools  (the  Training 
Institutes),  shows  that,  wherea?,  of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to 
increase  ihe  importance  of  the  English  and  Science  departments, 
the  number  of  those  that  have  passed  in  these  departments  has  not 
increased  at  a  rate  to  suit  the  requiremerts  of  the  schools  : 

1885.  1886.  18S7. 

Mathematics   8    14    8 

Classics   5    6    7 

Ftench  ai:d  German   1    5    6 

English   I    8    3 

Science   1    4    i  " 

Owing,  too,  to  the  stringency  of  tlie  present  regulations 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  attendance  at  the  High  Schools, 
there  is  even  a  dearth  of  ordinary  Higli  School  assistants. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  positions  for  a  good 
many  more  teachers  than  are  now  available  ;  and  we  hope 
to  see  a  large  attendance  of  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates at  the  Training  Institutes  when  they  reopen  in 
September. 

The  editors  of  The  \'arsity  have  invited  me  to  discuss 
the  Ethics  of  the  teaching  profession.  Neither  time  nor 
space,  however,  now  permits  me  to  do  so.  I  can  only  say 
generally,  after  long  experience  as  teacher,  and  a  some- 
what varied  experience  as  inspector,  that,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns High  School  masters — for  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
of  them  only — there  is  no  more  honourable  body  of  men 
in  the  Province.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions — in 
what  profession  are  there  not  ? — but  the  public  must  not 
judge  of  the  ethical  code  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  from 
the  conduct  of  the  anonymous  libeller  or  of  the  bloodthirsty 
champion  of  the  July  rejected. 

John  Se.'ith. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA.* 

This  little  pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages  contains  the 
clearest  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  concise  account  of 
our  local  institutions  which  has  yet  appeared.  While 
claiming  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  sketch,  it  makes 
for  the  first  time  accessible  a  mass  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, in  an  attractive  shape.  The  subject  is,  on  the  whole, 
treated  in  an  impartial  and  clear-sighted  manner.  Only 
occasional  ^references  to  the  French  clergy,  as  on  p.  17 
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and  p.  28,  and  the  prominence  given  to  Quebec  betray  the 
nationality  and  prejudices  of  the  author.  One  defect  of 
the  plan  is  that  the  English  influence  is  not  set  in  suffi- 
ciently high  relief.  Self-government  under  the  French 
regime  there  was  none,  and  could  be  none.  The  Gallic 
nations  never  understood  the  democratic  "  folk-moot " 
that  we  meet  at  the  very  threshold  of  Germanic  history  ; 
and  liberty  to  the  people  formed  no  part  of  theories  of  gov- 
ernment in  feudal  France,  old  or  new.  Even  the  mildest 
attempts  to  control  the  homeliest  local  affairs  in  French 
Canada,  springing  from  the  changed  conditions  of  exis- 
tence in  the  New  World,  were  always  "  promptly  checked 
by  the  governor,  the  intendant  and  the  bishop,"  p.  19. 
The  result  -was  "political  and  social  stagnation;"  and 
few  lots  have  been  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  down- 
trodden habitant  just  before  the  English  conquest.  The 
moral  that  the  book  bears  on  its  face  is  this  There  was 
no  local  self-government  in  Canada,  nor  would  ever  have 
been,  if  the  English  had  not  developed  and  applied  a  sym- 
metrical and  comprehensive  system  for  the  management  of 
local  affairs.  Its  origin  Mr.  Bourinot  is  inclined  to  trace 
directly  to  the  "  town-meeting  "  of  Boston,  and  date  its 
beginning  from  the  influx  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  into  what 
is  now  Ontario.  But  it  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  thirty 
years  between  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  immigration 
of  the  British  refugees,  there  had  been  no  attempts  at  self- 
government  among  the  English-speaking  population. 

The  object  of  the  book  should  be  to  account  for  the  Mu- 
nicipal Act  of  1 841.  This  marks  the  successful  culmina- 
tion of  the  long  struggle  for  freedom  from  1791  to  1837. 
Without  careful  study  of  this  important  formative  period, 
the  first  municipal  act  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  And 
our  author  passes  it  by  with  hardly  a  word.  He  thereby 
fails  to  explain  an  essential  stage  of  development,  and 
leaves  the  promise  of  his  first  page  unfulfilled. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  book  of  inability 
to  trace  cause  and  effect.  Some  minor  blemishes  also,  as 
the  misuse  of  "  commence  "  and  the  relative  pronouns,  as 
well  as  a  preference  for  certain  adjectives,  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  But  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Bourinot  has  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  the 
people  of  Canada  in  directing  their  attention  to  this  vital 
subject.  We  must  regret  that  no  Canadian  university  has 
the  means  or  methods  for  publishing  learned  works,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  book  of  national  importance  should  be 
publisb.ed  in  a  foreign  country.  And  in  closing  we  cannot 
help  expressing  the  wish  that  Mr.  Bourinot,  with  his  evi- 
dent love  for  his  subject,  and  his  abundance  of  material, 
will  continue  his  studies  and  give  us  a  book  which  will  be 
really  monumental. 

A.  M.  M. 


DARKNESS. 

The  sitnset  sky 
Glooms  low  in  fadinj^  red; 

The  gathered  clouds  sweep  on  in  heavy  flight, 
Their  sides  are  bleak,  their  hue  as  dull  as  lead. 

Chill  blows  a  feeble  wind  across  the  night. 

The  traveller  stands 
Upon  a  hill,  worn  brown; 

His  face  is  westward  to  the  waning  light 
Darkling,  he  seeSjthe  roadway  winding  down. 

Chill  blows  a  feeble  wind  across  the  night. 

The  faint  rays  die  ; 
The  darkness  rises  fast^ 

Along  the  hill-side,  o'er  the  traveller's  sight, 
The  latest  glory  of  the  day  is  past. 

Chill  blows  a  feeble  wind  a.croas  the  night. 
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THE  NEW  PROFESSORSHIP. 

Our  critic  returns  to  the  charge  once  more,  and  we  shall  be  brief 
in  reply  lest  our  readers  should  weary  of  the  discussion.  The 
question  in  dispute  between  us  now  narrows  itself  down  to  a  diff- 
erence of  opinion,  and,  as  such,  becomes  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  individual,  and  less  and  less  of  general  interest.  Our  correspon- 
dent enters  his  protests  seriatim  against  The  Varsity's  position 
on  this  question,  the  only  points  of  agreement  being  that  the  work 
thrown  upon  the  new  Chair  is  too  much  for  one  teacher  to  carry  on, 
and  a  mutual  hope  that  the  Minister  of  Education  may  make  a 
wise  choice  of  a  Professor.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  correspon- 
dent thus  agrees  with  The  Varsity  that  the  requirements  of  the 
new  Professorship  are  exceptionally  exacting.  This  is  valuable 
corroborative  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  contention  that  the  man 
who  aspires  to  the  position  must  be  a  ripe  scholar,  a  master  of  his 
subject,  a  specialist,  and  the  possessor  of  a  varied  and  most  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  all  branches  of  Political  Science,  especially 
Political  Economy.  But  this  only  narrows  down  the  list  of  Can- 
adian applicants  for  the  position,  and  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  successful  applicant  will  be  an  outsider.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a  humilia'.ing  admission.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  statement  is  regarded.  To  the  ultra- 
Canada-First  party  the  statement  appears  unpatriotic  and  humil- 
laiing  ;  but  to  those  who  place  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
interests  of  the  University  above  all  other  considerations,  the 
requirement  that  Canadians  must  be  prepared  to  meet  foreign 
competition  on  equal  grounds,  and  that  the  best  man  should  win  , 
far  from  being  unpatriotic  and  humiliating,  is  stimulating  and 
encouraging  ;  and,  if  the  arbiter  of  the  contest  is  above  suspicion, 
the  result  cannot  but  be,  in  all  human  probability,  eminently  just 
and  satisfactory.  We  should  not  be  content,  in  any  department  of 
life,  with  inferior  Canadians,  if  we  can  command  the  services  of 
outsiders  better  equipped  for  the  same  work. 

We  do  not  underrate  or  disparage  Canadian  capability  and 
cleverness  by  admitting  that  we  have  no  Canadians  already  quali- 
fied by  study  and  research  to  take  the  responsible  position  of  Pro- 
fjssor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Provincial  University.  The  reason 
why  we  have  not  duly  qualified  men  is  simply  that  opportunities 
have  not  been  afforded,  nor  have  facilities  been  supplied,  for  the 
systematic  and  scientific  training  of  men  in  this  department  Of 
learning  hitherto  in  Canada.  The  creation  of  the  present  Chair  is 
the  first  step — at  least,  of  any  consequence — in  this  Province 
toward  providing  for  the  effective  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
Political  Science.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  securing  a  Professor 
who  is  something  more  than  an  industrious  amateur  is  all  the  greater 
in  view  of  this  fact. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disgrace  to  Canada,  nor  is  it  humiliating, 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  first  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Toronto  should  be  an  outsider  or  a 
foreigner,  if  we  should  call  an  Englishman  or  an  American  by  tha^ 
name. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  also,  that  our  critic  is  as  willing  as  we  are  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  somewhat  surprising — considering  the 
source— that  our  critic  should  lecture  The  Varsity  on  good  taste. 
There  is  an  ejccelient  old  saw  about  people  in  glass  houses,  whicl^ 

we  commend  to  our  correspondent's  notif^f  j 


THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Honorary  President  of  the  Glee  Club  makes  some  very  ex- 
cellent suggestions  which  that  Club's  incoming  committee  of  man- 
agement should  consider  carefully.  These  suggestions  are  briefly 
the  following  : — i.  The  Glee  Club,  as  a  whole,  should  confine  itself 
to  the  rendering  of  distinctively  College  Choruses,  while  a  quartette 
or  octette  should  be  carefully  selected  and  trained  to  represent  the 
Club  in  the  singing  of  part  songs  or  concert  music  of  a  higher 
class.  2.  A  musical  library  should  be  established  and  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  Club.  3.  The  Club  should  give  an  annual 
Concert,  in  addition  to  appearing  at  the  Conversazione  and  at  pub- 
lic debates.  4.  Some  facilities  should  be  provided  by  the  authori- 
ties for  the  acquiring  by  students  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  vocal 
music  and  voice  culture. 

The  first  suggestion,  as  to  the  proper'sphere  of  the  Glee  Club,  is 
one  which  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience 
with  a  choir  composed  for  the  most  part,  of  untrained  voices.  The 
quartette  or  octette  selected  to  render  the  higher  class  of  music 
could  easily  be  drilled  by  the  leader,  and  the  finishing  touches 
might  be  left  to  the  professional  conductor  of  the  Club  to  impart 
when  the  singers  were,  as  they  say  on  the  stage,  "  word-perfect." 

The  second  improvement  suggested,  that  of  establishing  a  library, 
is  an  excellent  one.  The  Club  should  possess  a  permanent  and 
accessible  repertory  of  the  music  used  by  it  each  year.  This  would 
reduce  the  expenses  of  membership  and  management,  and  would 
retain  all  the  "  old  favourites  "  without  additional  cost  to  the  new 
and  ever-changing  membership  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Mercer  justly 
complains  that  it  is  practically  impossible  now  for  the  Club  to  pro- 
duce choruses  from  Antigone,  CEdipus,  or  Frithjof,  without  com- 
pelling every  member  to  supply  himself  with  an  entire  copy  of  each 
of  these  works. 

Mr.  Mercer's  plea  for  the  institution  of  an  annual  students'  con- 
cert by  the  Glee  Club  is  one  that  will,  we  hope,  be  favourably 
entertained  by  next  years'  committee  of  management.  The  Glee 
Club  and  its  friends — among  its  graduate  and  undergraduate 
members  alone — have  enough  talent  to  give  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
and  characteristic  concert,  for  which  there  would  be  any  amount  of 
patronage  and  support.  We  should  greatly  like  to  see  such  a  con- 
cert become  an  annual  fix  ure  in  the  musical  calendar  of  Toronto. 

The  reference  in  Mr.  Mercer's  letter  which  we  have  placed  last 
in  our  enumeration  of  the  points  he  discusses,  is  a  very  important 
one,  but  one  which,  we  confess,  suggests  many  difficulties.  How- 
ever, some  favourable  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  whereby  students  of  the  University 
and  members  of  the  Glee  Club  might  receive  general  instruction 
in  vocal  music  and  voice  culture,  in  some  such  way,  mutatis 
mutandis^  as  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  now  enjoy  instruc- 
in  Acoustics  at  University  College. 

Perhaps,  if  The  Varsity's  suggestion  regarding  Degrees  in 
Music  were  carried  out,  members  of  the  Glee  Club  might  enjoy  in 
some  measure  reciprocal  benefits  for  those  which  members  of  the 
Conservatory  now  receive  at  University  College.  At  all  events 
we  hope  all  members  of  the  Glee  Club,  and  especially  the 
incoming  committee  of  management,  will  carefully  consider  the 
different  points  raised  by  Mr.  Mercer,  and  that  we  may  see  some 
practical  improvements,  on  the  lines  that  he  suggests,  next  year. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  changes  in  the  constitution  : 

(1)  .  Mr.  W.  Prendergast  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Des- 
Barres :  That  Art.  VI.  sec.  3,  which  provides  for  prizes  being  given 
for  public  reading  and  speaking,  be  rescinded. 

This  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  20  to  3. 

(2)  .  Mr.  F.  J.  Steen  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cody:  That 
the  annual  meeting  begin  at  4  p.m.,  instead  of  7.30  p.m.,  as  hereto- 
fore. 

This  was  lost,  the  vote  being  40  for  and  40  against. 

(3)  .  Mr.  A.  T.  Hunter  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Coats- 
worih  :  That  three  councillors  be  elected  from  the  first  year  on  the 
General  Committee  instead  of  i  as  formerly. 

This  was  lost,  the  vote  being  9  for  and  25  against. 

(4)  .  Mr.  W;  tJviU  moved,  pecondecl  liy  IVIr.  Q.  S.  Coatswor|h  j 
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That  every  one  taking  part  in  the  programmes  of  the  Society  shall 
wear  his  gown,  if  entitled  to. 
This  was  carried,  the  vote  being  68  to  6. 

(S).  Mr.  S.  Kingmoved,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E.Jones:  That  Art.  1 1., 
sec.  10,  be  abolished.  This  article  provided  that  no  one  not  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  or  a  student  in  attendance  at  University 
College  shall  vote  for  any  office  except  that  of  President. 

This  motion  was  lost,  the  vote  being  48  for  and  38  against. 
■  (6).  Mr.  G.  Waldron  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  King  :  That  the 
President  is  empowered  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  not  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution, on  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  petition  to  that  effect 
signed  by  twelve  members. 


OUR  PROFESSIONAL  SERIES. 
In  our  issue  for  this  week  we  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  our  readers  Mr.  Seath's  valuable  paper  on  the  Teaching  Profes- 
sion. Next  week  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgins'  article  on  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession will  appear.  This  will  be  followed  in  due  course  by  Rev. 
Principal  Sheraton  on  the  Clerical  Profession,  Professor  Galbraith 
on  Engineering,  Professor  Brown  on  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Walker 
on  Mercantile  life.  The  editors  of  The  Varsity  hope  also  to  in- 
clude in  the  series  one  on  the  Civil  Service  by  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education.  The  editors  will  be  happy  to  supply  readers  and 
subscribers  with  back  numbers  containing  the  papers  of  the  series 
which  have  been  already  published,  should  any  desire  to  keep  a 
complete  set  of  the  articles  on  the  Professions.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  the  Business  Manager. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  tbe  opinions  of  correspondents. 
No  notice  will  be  token  of  unsigned  contributions. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

7 0  the  Editors  ot  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  "joke  "  theory 
as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  your  error  in  calling  a  chair  <  f 
"Political  Science"  a  chair  of  "Political  Economy,"  for  the 
alleged  "joke"  appears  only  in  your  article  of  the  iSthof  February, 
while  the  error  runs  all  through  your  article  of  the  4th  of  February. 
I  do  not  write  this  letter,  however,  ior  the  purpose  of  insisting 
that  you  then  made  a  blunder.  I  write  it  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  my  dissent  from  some  opinions  contained  in  your  last 
article  on  the  subject. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  "Political  Economy"  is  either  intrin- 
sically or  for  the  purposes  of  an  Arts  curriculum  more  important 
than  either  "  Comparative  Politics  "  or  "Constitutional  History," 
which  latter  subject  you  strargely  ignore,  though  History  is  speci- 
fied in  the  advertisement.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  suspected  of 
undervaluing  Political  Economy,  and  no  one  about  University 
College  will  suspect  me  of  doing  so  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that,  alike  for  educational  and  for  practical  purposes,  it 
should  always  be  subordinated,  »^ven  in  an  Arts  course,  to  that 
great  department  of  Political  Science,  which  investigates  the 
origin,  growth,  and  present  form  of  political  institutions  in  general, 
and  of  our  own  political  institutions  in  particular.  It  is  surely 
more  important  that  we  should  understand  the  real  nature  and  the 
historical  development  of  the  family,  the  municipality,  and  the 
stale,  not  to  speak  of  religious  institutions  at  all,  than  that  we 
should  comprehend  the  laws  which,  if  left  unmolested,  regulate  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  And  this  appears  still  more 
clearly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  economic  laws  are  never  left 
to  their  unmolested  operation,  but  are  constantly  interfered  with 
by  the  positive  laws  of  the  state. 

NeJrber  can  I  agree  with  your  implied  contention  that  the  Arts- 
faculty  interest  in  the  new  chair  should  just  now  predominate  over 
the  Law-faculty  interest  in  it.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  that  the  work  thrown  upon  the  chair  is 
too  much  for  any  one  teacher  to  permanently  carry  on,  and  that 
with  the  accomplishment  of  federation  better  provision  for  the  sub- 
jects will  have  to  be  made.  The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever,that,but  for  the  present  effort  to  establish  a  teaching  Law  faculty, 
no  proposal  would  have  been  made  to  establish  a  chair  of  Political 
Science,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ignore  the  necessity  of 
making  immediate  provision  for  teaching  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
the  subjects  that  are  indispensable  in  the  Law  course,  without  neg- 
lecting those  that  are  useful  in  the  Arts  course.  When  the  Medi- 
cal facuity  was  created  last  year,  the  analogous  neccessity  was 
promptly  recognized  by  the  creation  of  lectureships  in  Physiology 
and  Chemistry.  If  the  University  is  to  have  a  Law  facuhy  at  all, 
it  must  contribute  its  share  to  the  co-operative  scheme  now  before 
the  Senate  and  the  Law  Society  for  approval,  and  that  share  in- 


cludes the  four  subjects  assigned  to  the  proposed  chair  of  "Po- 
litical Science,'  besides  "Constitutional  Law"  and  "Jurispru- 
dence," which  must  be  otherwise  provided  for — probably  by  the 
establishment  of  a  lectureship. 

While  I  dissent  from  some  of  your  opinions,  I  heartily  concur 
in  your  expression  of  belief  that  the  Minister  rf  Education  "has 
regard  enough  for  public  opinion,  and  that  he  has  the  interests  of 
higher  education  sufficiently  at  heart,  to  guide  him  a'ight  in  the 
selection,  from  among  all  the  candidates,  of  the  most  fit  occupant 
for  the  new  chair  of  Political  Science."  I  cannot  see  exactly  how 
either  this  expression  or  the  dictates  of  good  taste  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  either  the  general  tone  of  your  articles  or  some  particu- 
lar warnings  and  references  which  your  readers  can  all  interpret 
for  themselves,  but  I  do  not,  on  that  account,  question  your  right' 
to  say  what  you  like  about  either  the  chair  or  the  candidates  who 
aspire  to  it.  Wm.  Houston. 


THE  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors  0/  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — If  one  were  reviewing  the  history  of  the  College  Glee 
Club,  the  record  of  the  year  now  closing  would  not  by  any  means 
be  found  the  least  satisfactory.  The  weekly  practices  were  largely 
attended,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  with  the 
committee  of  management  rendered  it  possible  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully the  scheme  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Judg- 
ing the  Club,  however,  by  its  recent^creditable  performances,  or  by 
its  popularity  outside  of  the  College,  would  scarcely  do  it  full 
justice.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such 
an  organization  to  a  large  portion  of  the  undergraduate  body  ;  it 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  the  stu- 
dents together  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  in  fostering  an  admir- 
able spirit  of  goodfellowship. 

The  recent  publication  of  a  book  of  college  songs,  specially 
adapted  for  male  voices,  met  a  long-felt  want,  and  though  the  credit 
properly  belongs  to  last  year,  yet  the  attention  paid  to  college  music 
proper  this  year  was  very  marked  and,  in  fact,  was  necessary  to 
make  the  publication  of  any  practical  value  in  improving  college 
chorus  singing.  Too  little  attention  is  usually  given  to  the  culti- 
vation ot  the  voices  ;  more  care  was  exhibited  this  year,  probably 
not  as  much  as  there  should  be,  but  sufficient  to  show  practical 
results.    Its  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  two-fold  nature  of  the  work  at  present  necessary  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  club  will  readily  be  seen  to  be  the  secret  where  failure 
has  been  apparent.  An  attempt  to  do  special  work  with  a  chorus 
composed  largely  of  untrained  voices  is  at  once  an  indication  of 
unsatisfactory  results.  If  the  singing  of  college  music  proper — by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  club — and  artistic 
part  singing  are  to  be  sought  after,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  choosing  selections  well  within  the  capabilities  of  the  club 
and  in  grading  the  voices  for  that  special  work.  By  so  doing  some 
reasonable  grounds  of  success  may  be  secured. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  may  before  long  see  their 
way  clear  to  relieve  the  club  of  some  of  the  burden  it  has  long  sus- 
tained, by  affording  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge, 
if  not  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  at  least  of  vocal  music 
and  voice  culture.  To  do  so  would  entail  but  a  small  expenditure, 
and  surely  the  large  number  of  undergraduates  who  are  musically 
inclined,  could  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  desiring  that  such 
advantages  be  afforded  them.  As  it  is,  the  club  is  forced  to  secure 
competent  instructors  and  have  offered  opportunities  in  this  respect 
that  are  nof  fully  recognized. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  To  what  year  shall  belong  the  honour 
of  establishing  a  musical  library  on  a  permanent  basis  ?  At- 
tempts have  been  made,  but  how  futile  is  never  more  apparent  than 
when  one  looks,  and  almost  in  vain,  for  copies  of  Antigone,  QLdi^ 
pus,  or  of  Frirhjof ;  for  the  many  glees,  choruses,  and  part  songs 
given  of  late  year?,  as  well  as  for  the  orchestral  scores  paid  for  by 
the  Club.  That  these,  excepting  the  instrumental  parts,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  individual  members  is  quite  true,  and  explains  the 
present  want.  But  must  this  state  of  things  continue  ?  Lack  of 
funds  may  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  the  scheme,  and  rightly 
so,  if  that  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome.  To  obviate  it,  why 
could  not  an  annual  students'  concert  be  established  with  suc- 
cess ?  There  are  many  friends  of  the  College  and  of  the  Club  who 
would  gladly  support  such  an  undertaking.  Part  of  the  funds  so 
raised  might  be  spent  in  purchasing  music  for  the  use  of  the  Club, 
and  while  thus  relieving  the  members  of  no  little  expense,  every 
year  would  be  contributing  something  to  a  permanent  collection. 
Should  it  be  urged  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  prepare  pro- 
perly for  a  concert  to  be  given  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  then 
(and  even  if  the  idea  of  a  students'  concert  be  not  favourably  en- 
tertained), I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  of  Management 
might  render  a  good  service  to  the  Club  by  meeting  as  soon  after 
election  as  convenient,  and  making  a  selection  of  some  of  the  works 
to  be  given  during  the  coming  year.  These  the  returning  members 
could  prepare  during  the  long  vacation,  and  much  valuable  time, 
that  might  well  be  spent  in  tone- production  or  otherwise,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Club,  would  be  saved.  It  might  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  active  members  of  former  years,  upon  learning  the 
intention  of  the  Club  to  establish  a  Library,  would  gladly  contri- 
bute such  works  as  they  might  still  have  in  their  possession. 

M.  S,  Mercer. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


The  Owl  comes  to  us  from  Ottawa  College  and  we  place 
it  on  our  exchange  list  with  pleasuie,  since  it  is  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  growing  literary  spirit  now 
so  characteristic  of  college  life  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Owl  has  reached  only  its  second  number,  but 
has  made  in  it  a  distinct  advance  upon  its  first  issue.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Ottawa  contemporary  will  not 
unduly  subordinate  its  literary  or  editorial  departments  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church  to  which  its  conductors  owe 
their  allegiance,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  its  co-reli- 
gionist contemporaries  in  the  United  States,  permit  them 
to  be  merely  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  governing 
bodies,  or  a  reflex  of  "authorized  "  opinion.  As  the  literary 
organ  of  the  students  of  Ottawa  College,  The  Varsity 
wishes  The  Ofoi  every  success,  and  trusts  that  it  will  receive 

 and  that  it  will  in  every  way  make  itself  worthy  to 

receive— that  essential  to  college  journalistic  success,  viz., 
the  cordial  and  practical  good-will  of  the  alumni  and  the 
student  body.. 

* 

The  strictness  and  rigour  with  which,  in  some  American 
colleges,  the  attendance  at  recitations  is  enforced,  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that|the  Local,  Exchange,  and  Literary 
editors  of  The  Tkielensian,  of  Thiel  College,  Pa.,  have  united 
in  a  Te  Deuni  of  praise  to  the  Faculty  of  that  College  for 
a'lowing  them  to  miss  one  or  two  recitations  every  month 
during  the  fateful  times  when  The  Thielensian  is  being  edited 
and  printed !  If  the  editors  of  our  contemporary  were  to  issue 
a  weekly,  the  College  down  there  might  as  well  close  up. 
The  students  of  Thiel  have  our  sincerest  sympathy,  since 
it  is  apparent  that  the  small  encouragement  thus  given  by 
the  authorities  of  Thiel  to  work  outside  the  regular  routine 
of  study  and  recitations — such  as  journalistic  work — is 
hailed  with  delight.  Considering  these  circumstances,  the 
editors  do  their  work  very  well  indeed,  but  part  of  the 
credit  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
some  co-eds.  on  the  staff. 

* 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Campus  there  is  a  Sonnet 
which  in  its  wild  irregular  beauty  reminds  one  of  the  metre 
of  Whitman.  An  announcement  is  made  in  the  editorial 
columns  to  the  effect  that  after  April  ist  the  price  oi  the 
paper  will  be  raised.  Perhaps  the  subscribers  may  regard 
this  as  a  joke.  Apparently  no  Cerberus  guards  the 
approaches  to  the  Library  at  Alleghany  College,  for  there 
is  an  article  by  a  contributor  and  also  an  editorial  in  The 
Cam  pun  which  plainly  indicates  that  students  .have  uncon- 
trolled liberty  in  using  the  Library,  some  even  going  so 
far — to  use  the  euphemistic  phrase  of  our  contemporary — 
as  to  borrow  books  and  periodicals  for  a  somewhat  lengthy 
period  of  time.  The  Business  Manager  is  apparently  not 
overworked,  as  the  following  "  local "  testifies  :  "  The 
Business  Manager  of  The  Campus  desires  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  person  who  paid  him  his  subscription  last 
week.  It  was  judiciously  invested  in  paste  and  in  paying  the 
postage  on  the  last  number.  Friends,  we  cannot  run  this 
paper  for  fun,  however  much  we  should  like  to  do  so  to 
accommodate  our  patrons,  but  it  is  impossible.  Please 
see  the  B.  M.  at  your  earliest  opportunity,  and 
'  come  up '  with  the  shekels."  By  the  way,  our  subscribers 
might  do  the  same,  with  advantage ! 

* 

If  the  youthful  editors  of  the  New  Haven  Critic  will 
permit  us  to  make  a  suggestion,  we  would  suggest  that  a 
change  in  the  "  make  up  "  of  their  paper  would  be 
advisable.  At  present,  editorials,  communications,  literary 
articles  and  local  items  are  somewhat  jumbled  up  together. 
This  arrangement  has,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  provid- 
ing a  constant  change  of  scene — as  it  were — for  the  reader, 
but  does  not  improve  the  appearance  or  character  of  the 
paper. 


Fame  and  immortality  are  slow  in  coming  and  difficult 
of  attainment.  Among  all  the  co'umns  of  "  gems  of 
thought  "  which  some  of  the  more  desperate  of  our  ex- 
changes are  compelled  to  print,  we  have  failed  to  come 
across  any  "  gem  "  credited  to  the  Index  exchange  man. 
He  IS  only  quoted  to  be  refuted.    This  is  notoriety. 

*  *  * 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Signal  there  is  an  edi- 
torial on  "Western  Criticism,"  which,  while  deprecating 
the  style  of  literary  review  said  to  be  prevalent  m  the  Far 
West,  is  in  itself  an  example  such  as  even  the  wildest 
Western  College  paper  would  blush  to  pronounce.  The 
Signal's  editorials  are  written  in  a  very  school-boyish  style, 
and  seldom  rise  above  local  topics.  The  "  side  headings  " 
are  their  best  feature.  They  take  up  a  large  amount  of 
space. 

*  * 

In  "  Gwyn  Araun's  "  Rondel,  published  in  last  week's 
Varsity,  the  'ast  line  of  the  last  verse  should  read — 

'  Still  grief  is  half  into  the  darkness  hurled," 
instead  of,  as  it  appeared, 
"  If  its  grief,"  etc. 
The  Varsity  tenders  its  apologies  to  "  Gwyn  Araun  " 
for  the  annoying  mistake.    We  print  the  verse  as  it  should 
have  appeared  : — 

"  Outside  in  blackness  rests  the  weary  world, 
The  pinions  of  the  goddess  o'er  it  furled, 
Welcome  is  night's  nepenthe  unto  all, 
Though  bitter  he  the  aftertaste  as  gall, 
Still  grief  is  half  into  the  darkness  hurled 
When  night  descends." 


The  sentiment  of  the  college  press  in  Canada  appears 
to  be  with  Principal  Dawson  in  his  fight  for  equality.  A 
recent  number  of  the  Argosy,  from  Sackville,  N  B.,  con- 
tains an  editorial  reference  to  the  subject,  strongly  insist- 
ing upon  the  contention  of  the  learned  Principal,  that  a 
university  degree  in  Arts  should  be  accepted  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  professional  study  ;  or,  in  plain  English,  that 
McGill  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  Laval  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  respect  to  the  value  of  its  Arts 
degrees  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a  general  literary  training 
previous  to  professional  study. 

*  * 
* 

Among  other  "interesting  articles  in  the  February  Acadia 
Athenceum,  there  is  a  clever  little  skit  on  "  Socrates  versus 
Sullivan,"  in  which  the  eminent  Greek  philosopher  is  con- 
trasted with  the  notorious  slugger.  The  comparison  ap- 
pears to  be  detrimental  to  the  philosopher, 

* 

A  very  excellent  paper  is  the  Sybil,  although  it  does 
come  from  Elmira.  This  journal  is  edited  by  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  Elmira  Ladies'  College,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  appears  only  four  times  during  the  collegiate 
year.  The  Sybil  urges  upon  its  student  readers  the  neces- 
sity of  reading  the  newspapers  and  of  being  well  posted 
on  current  affairs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  right  and 
equitable  judgments,  and  always  to  exert  their  influence 
for  the  right.  It  concludes  by  saying :  "  Moreover,  the 
girls  of  to  day,  as  the  women  of  to  morrow,  will  hsfve  their 
places  to  fill  in  journalism,  for  '  No  truth,  theological,  poli- 
tical or  economic,  can  be  seen  in  its  entirety  until  the 
stereoscopic  view  from  the  two  angles  of  vision,  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  give  it  precision  and  bring  it  into 
symmetry.  " 

*  * 
* 

The  Fordham  Monthly,  despite  its  elaborate  and  some- 
what pockmarked  looking  cover,  contains  usually  a  goodly 
selection  of  literary  matter,  more  than  can  be  said  of  a 
good  many  college  monthlies.  Its  series  of  "  Letters  from 
prominent  men  "  have  been  very  interesting  and  show  most 
commendable  enterprize  on  the  part  9f  the  editors  of  the 
Monthly.  HH. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secur 
insertion . 


UNIVERSITY  SENATE. 

The  University  Senate  met  on  Thursday  night  last,  when  con- 
siderable business  was  disposed  of.  There  were  present  : — Dr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Dickson,  Dr.  Robertson,  Rev.  Dr.  Sheraton,  Mr. 
Embree,  Professor  Pyke,  Prof.  Ramsay  Wright,  Mr.  Gibson,  Prof. 
Loudon,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Kingsford,  Prof  McFarlane,  Mr.  Woods, 
Mr.  Justice  Falconbridge,  Prof  Adam  Wright,  Prof  Galbraith, 
Prof  Ellis,  Prof  Oldright,  Mr.  Harcourt,  Rev.  Principal  Caven 
and  Dr.  O'Sullivan. 

Reports  were  presented  from  the  Board  of  Arts  Studies  upon  the 
valuation  of  subjects  for  junior  matriculation;  and  upon  the  change 
in  the  text  books  for  Honour  French  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  bursar,  enclosing  the  fol- 
lowing draft  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Mmister  oL 
Education :  — 

"  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Toronto  beg 
respectfully  to  report  that  the  present  college  building  is  not 
affording  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the  proper  teaching  of 
certain  branches  of  science  ;  and  the  Board,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  such  purpose  is 
a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  have  caused  plans  to  be  prepared 
for  such  new  building,  and  find  that  the  cost  thereof  will  amount  to 
$45,200.  Toward  the  amount  the  Board  has  at  its  disposal  out  of 
unexpended  income  $1 5,500,  leaving  about  $30,000  to  be  provided 
under  capital.  The  Board  would  respectfully  urge  that  $20,000 
and  any  further  payments  made  by  the  Government  for  the  stone 
building  property  in  the  park,  be  applied  towards  the  proposed 
work,  and  that  the  balance  required,  if  any,  be  taken  out  of  capital, 
and  that  the  capital  fund  so  administered  be  restored  out  of  the 
income  from  the  University  fund." 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  resolved,  "That  the  Senate 
approve  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  relative  to  the  requi- 
site appropriation  for  the  new  science  buildirg,  and  recommend 
to  the  Government  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  plans  without 
delay." 

A  statute  to  constitute  a  standing  committee  on  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  received  its  first  reading. 

A  statute  to  provide  for  the  practical  examinations  in  chemistry 
and  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  being  conducted  on  different  days 
received  its  first  reading. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Prof  Galbraith,  and 
seconded  by  Rev.  Principal  Caven,  and  resolved: — "That  the 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  have  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  sudden  death  of  their  late  colleague,  Isaac 
B.  McQuesten,  and  hereby  instruct  the  Registrar  to  forward  to  his 
widow  this  expression  of  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  of  their  sincere 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  suffered  this  severe  and  sudden 
bereavement." 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Oldwright,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  Principal 
Sheraton,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  an  addition  to  the  income  fund,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  land  appropriated  for  the  new  Parliament  build- 
ings, said  committee  to  consist  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Principal 
Wilson,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Justice  Falconbridge,  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Rev.  Principal  Caven,  Mr.  Kingsford,  and  the  mover  and 
seconder. 

The  expediency  of  granting  scholarships  at  the  examinations  of 
this  year  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  to  the  senate. 
The  degree  of  B  A.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Redden. 

CONSTITUTION  NIGHT  AT  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

March  has  come  in  like  a  lamb.  There  seems  to  be  neither 
kick,  cabal,  nor  cussedness. 

First,  Mr.  Hodges,  spokesman  for  the  special  committe  chosen 
a  fortnight  since,  nominates  the  com.-nittee  to  work  the  new  club 
scheme,  naming  six  from  each  year,  and  representing  all  the  chitf 
cities  of  Ontario.  This  report  he  hopes  will  not  be  "  mangled," 
and  hoping,  says  so.  He  explains,  too,  in  clear  terse  fashion,  each 
part.  Nevertheless,  the  report  is  carefully  put  through  the  mangle, 
and  comes  out  without  the  loss  of  a  button.  Mr.  Jones  and  others 
object  to  the  First-year  men,  as'distinct  from  the  Society,  electing 
their  representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Coatsworth  and 
Hunter,  as  representatives  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan,  protest  that 
the  First-year  had  not  enough  deputies.  But  the  strength  of  the 
report  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hodges  carried  the  day. 

Next,  Mr.  Prendergast  declares  against  those  unjust  prizes  for 
reading  and  speaking.  Whereupon,  making  much  of  a  bad  case, 
Mr.  Fraser  recalls  our  historic  glories  that  twine  round  thesf^ 
prizes,  the  judges,  the  head  masters  and  divines  that  have  won 
them.    But  in  response  to  an  austere  remark  of  his,  there  rises  Mr, 


Waldron,  who  repudiates  any  innate  hankering  after  that  $5  prize. 
And  so  the  prize  is  lost,  and  the  much-tossed  $5  sunk  back  into  the 
purse  of  the  Society. 

Then  a  Fourth-year  man  declares  for  holding  the  election  at 
4  o'clock  p.m..  Mr.  Steen  urges  as  reason  for  this,  that  it  is  a  more 
reasonable  hour,  Mr.  Cody,  again,  says  it  is  a  more  civilized  hour, 
and  Mr.  Higgins  believes  it  is  a  more  sensible  hour.  But  Mr. 
Hunter  quotes  against  it  some  lines  from  Horace,  and  Mr.  Hodges 
ends  the  matters  with  patriarchal  benediction,  saying  that  like 
Christmas  it  comes  once  a  year,  and  we  let  it  stand. 

Next  Mr.  Hunter,  as  official  guardian,  moves  for  the  relief  of  the 
Freshmen  and  him  Mr.  Coatsworth  seconds.  Their  crown  of  thorns 
is  the  royal  majority  that  cuts  short  their  philanthropic  career. 

Then  Mr.  King,  in  an  apologetic  effort,  moves  the  restoration  of 
the  old  basis  of  suffrage.  And  now  round  the  unconscious  body 
of  the  Graduates  the  strife  waxed  warm.  Messrs.  Cody,  G  ffen, 
Hodges,  Jones,  Rodd,  Sparling  and  others  seize,  some  on  the  head, 
some  on  the  heels,  and  hale  it  up  and  down.  All  the  war-cries  of 
a  year  ago  split  the  air,  but  not  with  the  same  stark  vigour.  For 
when  Mr.  Sparling  peels  the  old  slogan  of  undergraduate  freedom 
fromgraduate  meddling,  a  voice  is  to  heard  cry  aloud,  "chestnuts  I" 
And  when  Mr.  Rodd  with  pathetic  appeal,  elegantly  Englished, 
begs  us  extend  the  rights  of  suffrage  to  our  brethren,  Mr.  Dales 
adds  "yes,  and  fathers!"  All  the  terse  force  of  Messrs.  Hodges 
and  Macmillan  boots  nothing.  They  have  not  a  two-thirds  maj  irity 
and  the  restoration  is  delayed.  Thus  we  may  hope  to  see  a  large 
temporary  increase  in  the  attendance  on  lectures. 

Other  motions  there  are,  but  here  your  informant  retired  to  his 
virtuous  couch. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 
A  public  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Club  was  held  on 
Monday  afternoon,  March  5tb.  The  President,  Mr.  Waldron, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  Wilson,  the 
Hon.  President,  in  a  short  address,  in  which  he  commented  briefly 
on  the  most  striking  features  of  our  Canadian  literature.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Steen  followed  with  an  essay,  in  .which,  after  stating  that  we  had 
no  national  literature,  he  went  on  to  show  the  causes  for  its  non- 
existence, and  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  it  must  proceed 
when  the  awakening  of  our  national  life  should  be  followed  by  its 
expression  in  a  national  literature.  Mr.  Dales  read  an  essay  much 
in  the  same  strain,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that,  while  in  imagina- 
tive work  we,  as  Canadians,  had  accomplished  but  little,  we  had 
yet  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  more  solid  branches  of 
literature,  the  names  of  such  Canadians  as  Dr.  Wilson  and  Sir  W. 
Dawson  were  evidence  that  in  science  at  least,  we  had  made  no 
mean  progress.  Readings  were  given  from  Prof  Chapman's  new 
poem,  "  East  and  West,"  by  Miss  Charles,  and  from  "  Canadian 
authors,"  by  Mr.  McMichael.  Short  addresses  from  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  present  closed  the  meeting.  The  musical  part  of 
the  programme  was  furnished  by  Miss  Robson,  who  favoured  the 
Club  with  a  piano  solo,  and  by  the  University  Glee  Club. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  regular  meeting,  held  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science, 
President  Dr.  W.  H.  Ellis  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
"  Tyrotoxicon,"  a  poison  lately  isolated  by  Prof.  Vaughan.  It  has 
no  doubt  been  the  cause  of  numerous  unexplained  cases  of  poison- 
ing. It  has  been  found  in  milk  and  m'lk  products,  apparently  as 
an  accompaniment  of  butyric  fermentation,  where  the  milk  has 
been  kept  in  closed  vessels  for  a  length  of  time.  This  poison  has 
been  shown  to  be  identical  with  a  diazo-benzene  compound  of 
butyric  acid.  A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  E.^L.  Hill,  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  the  various  mistakes  common  to  students  of 
natural  science,  with  suggestions  of  lines  of  thought  and  practice, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  these  prevalent  errors.  Some  of  the 
mistakes  occuring  in  the  usual  text  books  were  pointed  out  and 
corrected.  Each  paper  was  followed  by  some  interesting  discus- 
sion. 


"  K  "  CO.  SMOKING  PARTY. 

The  University  Company  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  held  its 
first  annual  Smoking  Party  in  the  Reform  Club  building  last  even- 
ing. Fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  attended,  Lieut.  Gunther  occupying 
the  position  of  chairman,  or,  more  correctly,  director  of  amuse- 
ments. Among  the  guests  were  Col.  Allan,  Capt.  Heakes,  Lieut. 
Acheson,  Lieut.  McLeod,  Lieut.  Mickle,  Capt.  Macdonald  and 
other  officers  of  the  regiment,  Dr.  Leslie  and  Dr.  Nattrass,  regi- 
mental surgeons,  Capt.  Manley,  of  the  Royal  Grenadiers,  Prof. 
Ellis  and  Mr.  Vandersmissen,  of  the  University  faculty,  and  Dr. 
Wishart.  Those  who  were  present  did  not  limit  themselves  to  a 
social  pipe,  but  sought  amusement  and  entertainment  of  a  more 
active  character.  Choruses,  glees,  and  solos  were  rendered  during 
the  evening,  excellent  piano  accompaniments  being  furnished.  Card 
pirties  were  also  formed,  and  whist  and  euchre  added  to  the  list  of 
pleasant  occupations.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state  that 
there  was  a  refreshment  room,  and  that  it  was  well  supplied  and 
properly  patronized.    The  company  and  its  guests  passed  a  very 
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pleasant  time,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  regret  that  the  hours 
of  the  night  were  not  longer.  The  committee  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  party  was  composed  of  Lieut.  Mercer,  Sergt. 
Mustard,  Corpl.  Acheson,  Corpl.  Senkler  and  Private  Moss. — 
Empire. 

GLEE  CLUB. 

On  Friday  last  the  Club  met  for  a  practice,  Mr.  Schuch  being 
present.  The  pieces  for  the  Assault-at-Arms  were  rehearsed,  and 
nominations  for  the  officers  of  next  year  were  received. 

Honorary  President. — J.  E.  Jones,  elected  by  acclamation. 

President. — R.  J.  Gibson,  W.  J.  Fenton,  J.  D.  Spence. 

Leader.— G.  H.  Fairclough,  elected  by  acclamation. 

Secretary. — A.  T.  Thompson,  L.  Boyd. 

Treasurer.— H.  S.  Robertson,  J.  S.  Brown,  O.  W.  McMichael, 
J.  Brebner. 

Councillors,  4th  year. — J.  Hutchison,  H.  F.  Gadsby,  J.  S.  Cop- 
land, C.  H.  Owen. 

Third  year.— A.  Boultbee,  D.  H.  McLean,  E.  J.  Hart. 

Second  year.— S.  W.  Srrith,  D.  W.  McGee,  R  F.  Nie,  T.  D. 
Dorkray,  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  J.  Scane,  S.  Stone,  D.  Donald,  J.  P. 
McLaren,  A.  W.  Briggs.  F.  R.  Lillie. 

The  Club  turned  out  40  voices  strong  at  the  Assault-at-Arms, 
Tuesday  evening,  and  rendered  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  and  the  Young 
Recruit  in  good  form,  gaining  merited  encores  and  winning  much 
applause  both  for  their  appearance  and  their  singing. 

On  Monday  afternoon  an  octette  assisted  in  the  Modern 
Language  Club's  public  meeting,  giving  in  good  style  "  Die  Wacht 
am  Rhein,"  "  Malkrouck  "  and  "  Canar^a,  Fair  Canada." 

KNOX  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Literary 
Society -and  the  monthly  staff  held  on  Friday  evening,  resulted  as 
follows  : — General  Committee,  President,  Geo-ge  Needham,  B  A.; 
ist  Vice-President,  M.  C.  Rumhall,  BA.;  2nd  Vice-President, 
John  Robertson  ;  Critic,  John  Crawford,  B.A. ;  Rec.-Sec,  P.  J. 
McLaren,  B.A.;  Cor.-Sec,  J.  IVt.  McLaren,  B.A. ;  Treasurer,  Ja^. 
Drummond,  B.A. ;  Secretary  of  Committee,  John  McNairn  ;  Cur- 
ator, H.  R.  Horne  ;  Councillors,  John  Libble,  W.  Ross,  W.  A. 
Bradley,  J.Crawford,  B.A. ;  Treasurer,  W.  A  Bradley;  Editors, 
J.  McD.  Duncan,  B.A.,  T.  R.  Shearer,  B  A,  M.  C.  Rumball,  B. 
A.,  Thos.  Natlress,  B.A.,  J.  McP.  Scott.  B.A.,  H.  E.  A.  Reid,  B  A. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

At  Madison  University,  the  study  of  the  Bible  will  be  made  an 
elective. 

Fifteen  new  colleges  come  into  existence  in  the  United  States 
each  year. 


The  only  school  in  this  country  which  has  a  four  years'  course  in 
law  is  Yale. 

At  Harvard  there  are  1712  students  and  171  instructors,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  catalogue. 

An  English  University  has  invited  John  L.  Sullivan  to  give  an 
exhibition  before  its  students. 

Dr.  P.H.  Mel),  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  diei!, 
leaving  a  vacancy  hard  to  fill. 

According  to  the  new  catalogue  of  Harvard  there  are  1007 
students  in  attendance  at  that  institution. 

Helen  A  Shafer,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Wellesley, 
has  lately  been  appointed  president  of  that  institution. 


In  Chicago  there  is  a  movenvent  on  foot  to  establish  a  college  in 
ethical  culture.    $20,000  has  been  promised  at  the  start. 

Nineteen  thousand  dollars  are  annually  given  at  Amherst  in 
prizes,  and  the  income  of  $100,000  is  devoted  to  scholarships. 


U.  S.  Comptroller  Dunham  has  presented  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
bill  containing  an  item  of  $573,000  for  agricultural  colleges  and 
stations. 

At  Cornell  a  number  of  students  have  organized  themselves  into 


a  Henry  George  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  investigate  the 
theories  of  Henry  George. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  have,  in  twenty 
years,  distributed  $1,647,749  among  the  following  states  :  Alabama, 
$95,200;  Arkansa<=,  $103,475;  Florida,  $72,075;  Georgia,  $123,- 
127  ;  Louisiana,  $96,870  ;  Mississip',  $88,303  ;  Korth  Carolina, 
5138,315  ;  South  Carolina,  $77,950;  Tennessee,  $306,975  ;  Texas, 
$122,350  ;  Virginia,  $267,599  ;  West  Virginia,  $[37,010. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  of  Brooklyn,  has  added  $25,000  to  his 
original  gift  of  $100,000  to  Yale  University  for  the  building  of  a 
library.  The  building  will  occupy  a  position  large  enough  for  a 
structure  of  about  three  times  its  size  and  capable  of  holding  1,500  - 
000  books.  The  library  to  be  built  from  Mr.  Chittenden's  gift  will 
be  ample  for  the  present  needs  of  the  University,  and  the  plans 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  enlarging  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  Act  establishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  bears 
date  of  1642,  and  begins  with  this  preamble  :  "Whereas,  Through 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  us,  there  is  a  college  founded  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard  College,  for  the 
encouragement  whereof  this  Court  has  given  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  Charlestown 
and  Boston,  and  that  the  well  ordering  and  management  of  the 
said  College  is  of  great  concernment." 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

A.  Harkness  took  the  Thursday  meeting  this  week,  and  based 
his  remarks  on  2  Pet.  i  :  5-9 — "  More  than  Faith."  Next  week 
T.  C,  Des  Barres  is  leader.  Subject : — "  Sowing  and  Reaping," 
from  Gal.  6  :  7. 


Rev.  Dr  Kellogg  gives  the  last  of  his  Missionary  Bible  Readings 
next  Tuesday,  at  half-past  four.  The  subject  is  a  very  practical 
one,  and  should  on  that  account  call  out  a  large  number. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toroftto,  and  nuill  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public, 
atid  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literaiy  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  i?tterest  to  its  readers. 

This  week  Mr.  SeatKs  paper  on  The  Teaching  Profession  ap- 
pears. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

The  Flight  of  the  Gulls.    W.  W.  Campbell. 
The  University  and  the  Professions.      IV.  The  Teaching  Pro- 
fession   John  Seath. 
Daikoess.  Bohemien. 

Local  Government  in  Canada.    A  M.  M, 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 
The  New  Professorship. 

The  Glee  Club. 

Changes  in  the  Constitution. 

Our  Professional  Series. 


Communications 

Political  Science  and  Political  Economy.    Wm.  Houston. 

The  College  Glee  Club.    M.  S.  Mercer. 


University  and  College  News. 
College  News.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes 

Di- Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53   KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Glovee,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs, 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  ol  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
X,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes, 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Dome.stic  Cigars 


E 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rinters 


and 


Publishers 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STREET 
(Office  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  m(fderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


Miss  Clara  (to  Featherly,  who  is 
making  an  evening  call) :  "  Poor  little 
Bobby  swallowed  a  penny  to- day,  and 
we've  all  been  so  much  worried  about 
it."  Featherly  (somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
words  of  encouragement) :  "  Oh,  I  — er 
— wouldn't  worry.  Miss  Clara,  a  penny 
is  not  much." — Harper's  Bazaar. 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  I mperialIs  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chnsen 
examples,  but  wonderful  lo  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Exlract  from  a  review  i?t  /he  London 
Academy,  by  H.nry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITT  BOOK. 

THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office, 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 

A  full  aasortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  SponRos, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dp 


Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445 


J7L0CUTI0N. 

MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TRACHEK  OP  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessous  apply. 
•225  ONTARIO  STREET,      -      -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossiu  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITFoT  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  SONG  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergi-aduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  usoful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  aelcctious  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Studeuts'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  io 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  .$1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I  SUCKLING  &  SONS, 

(Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

.IS/^EI^OSZ^iSTT  TJLIXjOE.S  &;  l\OBE  UVL JUICERS 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GpNTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  #  KING  STBEET  PJAST.  TQRQNTQ 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


— AT  


S.R.  HANNA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  ii6Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 


A  tight  boot  is  a  corn  planter. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  a  Harlem 
artist  to  Bellona  Rene  d'Or  Gubbins, 
"  you  are  positively  lovely  !  Wouldn't 
you  like  me  to  do  you  in  oil  ?  " 

"  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  her  father's  pride 
indignantlv;  "do  you  take  me  for  a  sar- 
dine ?  " 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Otd  Pictures  Copied,  Ejilarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  viade  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  6^ 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,  23,  25  27  Front.  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


A  metropolitan  paper  publishes  the 
following  :  "  Lost,  yesterday,  a  small 
blue  morocco  pocket-book,  containing  a 
variety  of  papers — among  the  rest  a 
tailor's  bill  for  /'20,  Any  person  finding 
the  same  will  please  pay  the  bill,  aod 
nothing  more  will  be  said." 

"  The  first  step  towards  wealth,"  says 
an  exchange,  "  is  the  choice  of  a  good 
wife."  "  And  the  first  step  towards 
securing  a  good  wife  is  the  possession  of 
great  wealth,"  says  another.  Here  we 
have  one  of  those  good  rules  which  work 
prettily  both  ways. 

"  Did  you  ever  break  the  record  ?"  ask- 
ed a  gentleman  of  a  bicyclist.  "No," 
responded  the  wheelman  ;  "  but  I  broke 
my  right  arm  last  year,  broke  my  watch 
a  week  ago,  broke  my  machine  twice, 
and  last  night  I  came  near  breaking  my 
neck.    I  may  break  the  record  next." 

Perkins — "  And  so  you're  going  to 
the  fancy  dress  ball  ?  What  costume 
are  you  going  to  wear  ?  "  Smart  Alec  — 
"  I  think  I'll  borrow  your  stmimer  suit 
andgo  asa  tramp."  "  Perkins — "  I  guess 
I'll  put  on  your  diagonal  Prince  Albert 
and  go  as  a  looking-glass." — Puck. 


J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  nr-ost  artistic  work 
thai  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  little  Chicago  girl. 
•*Yes,  dfar."  "Do  you  think  I'll  have 
the  same  papa  all  this  yea  ? " 

Smythe,  who  is  something  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  art,  says  his  servant  girl,  who 
lit  the  fire  with  kerosene,  was  done  up  in 
oil. 


■VTEWS  PAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lisb.srs'  closest  rates. 


M  c AIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


n  UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All  Latest  Models. 

Full  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Wincbeeter  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  «13.  Sole  CanatUan  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  "  CONVERSAT." 

The  above  subject  was  a  very  deep  one 
last  Friday  eve.  There  were  gentlemen 
present  who  wished  to  see,  and  thought  the 
honor  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  their  special 
friends  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  very  generally 
admitted  that  a  dark  lady,  with  a  handsome 
and  striking  figure,  large,  luminous  dark  eyes 
was  the  favourite.  She  was  faultlessly  atti- 
red and  wore  a  handsome  pair  cf  diamond 
ear-rings  with  lace  pin  to  match. 

It  was  whispered  around  she  bought  the 
jewellery  at  Trowern's,  17  [  Yonge  St.,  who 
always  keeps  a  well  regulated  stock  of  the 
finest  gold  and  silver  jewellery.  He  already 
has  a  large  patronage  from  the  students  and 
looks  forward  to  a  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  same,  giving  very  liberal  bargains  to 
the  "  boys  "  of  the  "  Varsity." 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREE/,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  imliko  artificial  systems. 

Auy  book  learned  in  oue  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twatn,  Richard  ProO' 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons  W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor.  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  Uuiveisitv  of  i'eun.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  three  lart'S  clauses  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
siiy,  &c.   Pro  pectus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTH,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO. 

Stcck  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


BRACKET,  A. — An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language  $2  50 

GOSTWICK,  J.,    and  HARRISON,  R.— Outlines  ol  German 

Literature   2  75 

SAINTSBURY,  GEO.— Short  History  of  Fiench  Literaiure  . .  2  75 

KRAUSS.  E.  C.  F.— Goethe,  Hermann,  and  Dorothea    o  50 

SCHILLER. — Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  and  Hero  and  Leander  o  50 
BRACHET,  A — Hist<  rical  French  Grammar   i  25 


COTTERILL,  H.  B  — Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  I  and 

II   o  90 

BALZAC— Eugenie  Grandet   o  70 

WHITE,  J.  T.-Livy,  Book  XXIII   o  90 

HESLOP,  G.  H,— Demosthenes  : 

The  Philippics   I  00 

,  The  Olyntbiacs    o  90 

MERIMEK,  P. — Colomba,  Hachetle's  edi'ion    o  70 


University  College  and  School  Books  in  large  supplies, 
WILU4MS0N  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Stationers,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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_A.OIID     F>  H  O  S  P  H  TE. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
-system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  ac  f  jon  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."  '     ^  ^ 

For  "Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student  for  wakefulness 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him."  '  ' 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
'tailed  to  do  good. 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 


where 


Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  meases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results  especially  in  casfs 
re  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  "  '     f  r 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the   RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
  BEWARE    OE    liVIIT  ATIOxVS. 


ProfessiorLa,!  Oa^rcis. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, (fee,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


Xdward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z.  A.  Lash.Q.C, 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Cassels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


8.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KDJGSFORD,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


R.  E.  Kingsford. 


E.  Evans. 


A.  C.  F.  Bonlton. 


MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLESWOETH,  and  MOSS, 
BABWICK  &  VBANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  "W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Douglas  Armour.  H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAK, 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas  Langton, 


James  Maclennan.  Q.C, 
C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CEEELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C, 
F.  W.  Harcourt, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  R.  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement. 
W.  B.  Raymond. 


Legal. 


DELAMRKE,  REESOR,    ENGLISH   &  ROS^, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H  A.  Reesor. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


COYNE    <fe  MANN,   Barristers,    SoUcitors,  &c 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 


Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


'Y'yT'II'LIAM  P.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Babbisteb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

jl^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


J^INDSEY  &  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTERS,   SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES, 

5  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  ST., 
Toronto. 

GEO.  LINDSEY.  W.  L.  M.  LINDSEY, 


Medical. 


J^R.  PETER  H.  BBYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &o.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B.  NESBITT,  B.A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  MoCAUL. 
Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


"^^^   NATTRESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


COR.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429, YONGE  ST.,  Corneb  op  ANNE  STREET. 


T 


HOMAS^HENDERSON, 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist;and  Honor  Graduatejof  B.|C.  D.  S. 

Office— 7611Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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OGERS, 


346  YoNGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

(THE  students'  CORNEB) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING  STOCK, 

which  IS  excellent  value  in  all  lines.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 


"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


J^OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(comer  Breadalbane-Btreet.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch"  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furnishings' 

Kemember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

i,^oi«fl:ii-.rj-A.2sr's, 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shiri;s  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


A  fisherman's  earnings  are  net  profits. 


Bachelor's  haul — a  wife  when  he  takes 
one. 

Where  was  time  raised  ?  In  the  lapse 
of  ages. 

It  takes  a  clever  man  to  conceal  from 
others  what  he  doesn't  know. 

If  a  man  blows  his  own  trumpet,  can 
his  opinions  be  sound  ? 


The  old  lady  who  keeps  cats  seems  to 
have  a  purr-puss  in  life. 


The  Emperor  of  China  has  a  wife 
named  Kan-Di.  She  must  be  very  sweet. 

Killing  unclaimed  dogs  by  electricity 
is  justly  described  as  a  shocking  pro- 
cess. 

Ragged  Social  Philosopher  (laying  a 
coin  on  the  bar). — The  rich  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Wealthy  Saloon  Keeper  (dropping  the 
coin  into  the  drawer). — Yes,  that's  so. 

The  reason  why  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  is  that  it  is  much  rarer. 


From  a  French  albumn  : — "  Woman  is 
a  much  tenderer  creature  than  a  man. — A 
Cannibal." 


It  is  surprising  that  the  tall  tower  at 
Fastnet  is  not  blown  away  it  is  such  a 
lighthouse. 


A  dentist  when  he  gets  down  to  busi- 
ness, has  the  inside  track. 


Waiting  for  a  letter  that  never  came  is 
not  a  circumstance  to  waiting  for  a  back- 
ward sneeze. 


Clergyman  examining  a  Sunday  school 
class — "  Now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me 
what  are  '  sins  of  omission  ?  '  "  Small 
scholar — "Please,  sir,  they're  sins  you 
ought  to  have  committed  and  haven't." 

"  Johnny,  I  find  three  mistakes  on  the 
first  page  of  your  letter,"  said  a  mother 
to  her  nine-year-old  son  one  day,  You 
have  spelled  'until'  with  two  I's,  'very  ' 
with  two  r's,  and  left  out  the  word  '  bro- 
ther '  in  the  last  line."  "  1  don't  call 
that  three  mistakes,mamma,"  replied  the 
boy,  calmly ;  "  I  call  it  two  mistakes 
and  one  forget." — Harper's  Bazaar. 


\;yESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
4^  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Speoia,!  Disoounts- 


COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  froir  University. 


■LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.O.,1 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  asa  instruction  given  for  a  moder- 
ate tee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects.  Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 


591  Broadway  N-Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  No     ,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Send  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

(S'More  than  40  years  estab 
lished  in  this  Une  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 

VANN£VAR  &  COm  Booksellers  and  Stationers.         •     -    440  Yonge  Street 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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THE  LONG  STEUGGLE. 

Dear  enemy,  the  fight  is  long, 

I  cannot  win  nor  leave  the  field, 

You  shall  not  win — you  will  not  yield  - 

And  I  am  weak,  and  you  are  strong, 

And  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong, 

I  cannot  tell ;  I  look  to  see 

The  day  thit  brings  to  you— or  me  - 

The  dreaded  -longed-for  -victory. 

I  feel  your  arrows  pierce  my  hands, 
They  fling  back  nay  to  ;Our  demands  ; 
I  feel  your  arrows  touch  my  brain. 
Then  lightly  fall  to  earth  again  ; 
I  feel  your  arrows  in  my  knees. 
They  shall  not  bow  to  your  decrees. 
Until  the  day  of  days  shall  be, 
The  day  that  brings  to  you  -not  me  - 
The  great,  the  dreaded  victory. 

Ah  !  could  your  arrows  pierce  my  breast. 
My  secret  strength  would  s'  and  confessed  ; 
And  did  your  arrows  wound  my  he  rt. 
No  hand  but  your-i  could  heal  the  smart ; 
And  did  your  arrow.s  rend  my  frame, 
My  blood  would  s!ill  repeat  your  name  ; 
And  did  your  arrows  blind  mine  eyes, 
I  could  not  hide  my  bitter  cries  ; 
For  when  your  face  I  cannot  see. 
Then  that  will  end  my  life  for  me, 
And  whose  will  be  the  victory  ? 

Dear  enemy,  tbe  figh  is  bard  ! 
And  I  am  spent  and  battle-scarred. 
I  wound  yon  ?    Yes,  with  trembling  aim. 
And  still  my  blood  repeats  your  name. 
I  cannot  yield— your  heart  is  steeled  — 
Would  I  could  gain  or  leave  the  field  ! 
God  knoweth  what  will  be  the  end 
For  tender  foe,  for  stubborn  friend. 
God  grant  I  may  not  live  to  see 
The  day  that  bringeth  victory 
To  you,  not  me   to  you  -not  me  I 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

VI.  THEOLOGY. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  editors  of  The 
Varsity,  to  furnish  a  brief  paper  upon  the  relation  of  the 
study  of  Theology  to  the  University,  one  naturally  recalls 
the  fact  that  from  the  very  dawn  of  university  life,  the 
study  of  Theology  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 


in  its  development.  The  monastic  life  of  the  middle  ages 
was  largely  an  academic  life.  As  far  as  the  Christian 
spirit  had  freedom  to  assert  itself,  it  stimulated  education. 
The  monastery  and  cathedral  schools  were  the  germ  from 
which,  quickened  by  contact  with  Greek  literature,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Saracenic  schools,  the  Universities 
were  developed.  In  the  University  of  Paris,  and  others 
modelled  after  the  same  pattern,  theology  formed  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  But  in  1260  A.D. 
a  distinct  Faculty  of  Theology  was  created.  Yet,  alike  in 
both  positions,  theology  held  its  place  as  "  the  Queen  of 
Sciences."  If  Cardinal  Newman's  definition  of  a  Univer- 
sity as  a  "place  of  teaching  universal  knowledge"  be  cor- 
rect, admission  cannot  be  denied  to  theology  ;  and  if,  in 
the  ever-widening  and  most  attractive  domain  of  science, 
continually  suggesting  new  problems,  and  starting  ques- 
tions which  it  fails  to  answer,  the  words  of  Goethe  are 
being  perpetually  verified  :  "  The  beginning  and  the  end 
are  not  attainable  for  tbe  student  of  nature,"  then  we  may 
rightly  claim  for  theology  not  merely  a  place,  but  the  chief 
place,  the  sovereignty,  in  the  great  cycle  of  human  know- 
ledge. To  vindicate  this  statement  ofie  would  need  to  tra- 
verse the  wide  field  of  theological  studies,  examine  the 
vastness  of  their  range,  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
dealt  with,  and  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  issues 
involved  in  them.  No  one  who  has  read,  for  example, 
the  masterly  vindication  of  "  Theology,  as  an  Academic 
Discipline,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Yehxu&ry,  1887,  by 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  the  accomplished  president  of  the  new  Con- 
gregationalist  College  in  Oxford,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  extent  and  claims  of  a  science  "  whose  field  is  co- 
extensive with  the  problems  and  history  of  religion." 

However,  it  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  that  the 
place,  if  not  the  supremacy,  of  theology  be  conceded. 
Theology  is  co-ordinate  with,  not  opposed  to  any  of  its 
sister  sciences.  The  scientist's  contempt  for  theology  and 
the  theologian's  suspicion  of  science  are  alike  as  ungenerous 
as  they  are  unfounded.  Reason  and  faith  are  natural  allies.  , 
As  Bishop  Lightfoot  forcibly  expresses  it  : — "  The  abnega- 
tion of  reason  is  not  the  evidence  of  faith,  but  the  confes- 
sion of  despair."  The  University  needs  theology  not 
merely  for  the  completeness  of  a  full-orbed  system  of  know- 
ledge, but  for  the  true  interpretation  both  of  man  and  of 
the  universe  which  he  is  seeking  to  master.  Theology 
needs  the  University  as  the  fittest  place  for  its  free  develop- 
ment, for  the  acquirement  of  essentia]  preparatory  discipline, 
and  for  those  humanizing  and  practical  influences  which 
can  alone  preserve  it  from  cloistered  weakness  and  un- 
reasoning dogmatism. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  University  constituted,  as  that  of 
Toronto  necessarily  is,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  marked 
by  ecclesiastical  differences,  the  relation  of  theology  to  the 
other  faculties  cannot  be  as  organic  and  intimate,  as  would 
be  desirable.  But  the  discarded  faculty  of  theology  has 
been  in  some  measure  restored  by  the  federation  of  Theo- 
logical Colleges  and  their  representation  upon  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  University  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
colleges  to  make  this  union  still  closer  and  more  effective. 
This  can  be  done  without  changing  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  non-denominational  character  of  the  University,  or 
making  it  in  the  least  responsible  for  theological  teaching. 
On  the  part  of  the  colleges,  it  simply  requires  as  a  basis 
the  practical  recognition  of  what  is  now  theoretically  ac- 
knowledged, namely,  that  the  various  denominations  with 
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which  the  colleges  are  connected,  are  true  churches  of 
Christ,  and  their  ministers  true  ministers  of  the  one  Master ; 
and  further,  that  there  is  a  large  common  ground  in  theo- 
logy underlying  denominational  differences.  Could  these 
indisputable  positions  be  candidly  accepted,  and  I,  for  one, 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  so,  then  upon  this  simple  basis 
we  could  have,  first,  the  Theological  Colleges  constituting 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  ;  secondly,  the 
University  fixing  the  academic  standard  for  theological 
degrees  and  itself  conferring  the  degrees,  for  they  are 
academic  and  not  ecclesiastical  distinctions  ;  thirdly,  in 
certain  departments  of  theological  study,  the  establishment 
of  chairs  common  to  all  the  colleges,  or  the  utilization  of 
existing  chairs  for  this  purpose. 

Doubtless  many  will  regard  these  suggestions  as  chimeri- 
cal in  the  extreme.  But  they  have  all  been  discussed  as 
both  practicable  and  desirable  by  enlightened  thinkers  in 
connection  with  our  different  colleges.  The  University  of 
Manitoba  has  embodied  in  its  constitution  the  first  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  second  of  these  suggestions.  I»know 
of  no  difficulty  in  the  way  which  could  not  be  overcome  by 
sanct.fied  common-sense  and  a  profound  consciousness  of 
the  underlying  harmony  both  in  the  subjects  taught 
and  in  those  who  teach  them,  the  unity  of  truth  linking 
science  to  religion,  and  the  unity  of  life  binding  together 
Christian  Churches  and  Christian  Schools  of  Theology. 

But,  turning  away  from  this  wider  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  University  to  Theology,  and  the  splendid  possibili- 
ties of  this  relationship,  let  me  now  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  the  study  of  Theology. 
Whatever  can  be  said  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education  preparatory  to  any  profession  may  be  urged  with 
ten  fold  force  with  reference  to  the  preparation  for  the 
Christian  Ministry.  The  pursuits  of  the  ministry  require 
at  all  times  and  under. all  circumstancee  the  fullest  intel- 
lectual equipment,  and  the  best  attainable  mental  training 
and  discipline.  But  I  think  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  specially  enhance  this  necessity.  A 
discursive,  inquisitive,  and  restless  age  requires  plainness 
and  power  in  the  presentation  of  truth,  such  as  cannot  be 
furnished  by  a  shallow  and  illogical  mind.  A  protean  and 
educated  infidelity  must  be  met  by  men  of  thorough  schol- 
arship, as  well  as  of  fervent  piety.  An  ignorant  ministry 
falls  into  contempt,  from  which  it  vainly  attempts  to  ex- 
tricate itself  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  novel  expedients  to  se- 
cure popularity,  or  by  the  boldness  of  its  assumptions  of 
ecclesiastical  prerogative. 

This  necessity  for  an  educated  and  scholarly  ministry 
must  be  maintained  without  abating  one  iota  from  the  still 
more  peremptory  necessity  for  Divine  training  and  illu- 
*  mination,  without  which  the  highest  attainments  of  schol- 
arship can  never  penetrate  into  the  possession  of  the  wis- 
dom from  above,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  exceptional  men  whose  gifts  have  at 
least  partially  compensated  for  the  lack  of  that  patient  pre- 
paration which  is  for  ordinary  men  a  necessity,  and  for  all 
an  invaluable  augmentation  of  power  and  usefulness. 

Let  the  theological  student,  then,  if  possible,  take  the 
complete  course  in  Arts.  But  as  there  are  a  number  of 
options  permitted  to  him,  which  of  these  will  be  most  use- 
ful ?  In  making  this  decision,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  ought  to  bear  in  mind  two  important  points.  First, 
what  the  theological  student  requires  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
just  what  every  student  requires.  This  is  in  the  main  true 
as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  he  ought  to  acquire ;  it  is 
much  more  the  case  in  relation  to  the  discipline  under 
which  he  places  himself,  and  this  is,  after  all,  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two  objects  of  his  University  course.  Sec- 
ondly, for  the  ordinary  student,  what  is  now  unfortunately 
called  the  "pass  course"  is  the  best  course,  for  it  gives 
the  most  complete,  all-round  and  suitable  training  for  all 
those  who  have  no  special  gifts.  It  is  to  be  most  earnestly 
desired  that  the  University  Senate  will  soon  complete  the 
measure  which  has  been  so  long  under  consideration. 
Then-  the  change  of  name  from  "  Pass  "  to  "  General 
Course  "  will  relieve  this  valuable  discipline  from  the  op- 
probrium now  unjustly  associated  with  it,  and  the  ranking 
of  those  who  take  it  in  grades,  according  to  their  standing 


will  stimulate  those  who  take  it  by  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  diligent.  j     xr    t-  & 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  special  or  honour 
course  is  more  desirable.  Either  they  have  a  strong  bent 
and  bias  towards  one  department  of  study,  and,  as  a  home 
philosopher  once  said,  "  Blessed  is  the  boy  that  has  a 
bent ; "  or  they  intend  to  devote  themselves  specially  to 
some  particular  department  of  theological  study.  For 
Theology  is  not[one  science,  but  many  ;  and  different  liberal 
studies  have  special  affinities  with  various  theological 
studies.  If  the  theological  student  has  a  defined  purpose 
as  to  what  department  of  theological  study  he  intends  to 
devote  his  chief  energies,  it  will  be  advisable  that  he  select 
that  special  honour  course  which  most  directly  bears  upon 
it,  so  that  throughout  his  entire  course  both  in  Arts  and 
Theology  one  increasing  purpose  may  run. 

Does  the  student  expect  to  devote  himself  to  the  de- 
partment of  Dogmatics,  or  of  Apologetics,  or  of  Ethics, 
then  let  him  take  in  preparation  the  course  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science.  Systematic  Theology  is  the  ripest  product 
of  philosophic  thought  exercised  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  revelation;  in  it  "  the  highest  faith  and  the  wisest  philo- 
sophy are  united."  Reason  discusses  and 'harmonizes  the 
facts  of  revelation,  appropriated  by  the  consciousness. 
If  false  philosophy  is  a  deadly  foe  to  all  truth,  revealed  and 
natural,  true  philosophy  is  its  faithful  handmaid  and  inter- 
preter. Reason  must  be  exercised  over  the  problems  of 
faith.  In  the  fact  that  we  need  and  are  ever  seeking  for  the 
reconciliation  of  faith  and  philosophy,  Hes  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  Dogmatic  and  Apologetic  Theology.  He  that 
devotes  himself  to  these  profound  studies  must  be  convers- 
ant with  the  methods  and  speculations,  the  conflicts  and 
victories  of  philosophy. 

There  are  other  students  by  whom  the  department  of 
Classics  ought  to  be  preferred.  If  a  student  intends  to 
take  up  the  vast  and  fruitful  field  of  the  Exegesis  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  the  basis  of  all  theology,  let  him  give 
himself  to  the  Classics.  If  he  would  pursue  exhaustively 
the  study  of  the  Greek  versions  and  especially  the  Septu- 
agint,  or  if  he  would  become  an  adept  in  patristic  litera- 
ture, he  will  need  the  preparation  of  the  Classics.  If 
he  hopes  to  make  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  his 
chief  pursuit,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  should  take  up 
Classics  with  a  large  infusion  of  Moderns,  especially  His- 
tory ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  more  desirable  to  take 
up  the  Department  of  Moderns  with  additional  classical 
subjects. 

In  any  case  we  ought  not  to  take  a  mere  utilitarian 
view  of  classical  study.  Far  beyond  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  acquired,  is  the  mental  discipline  and  training. 
And  in  the  case  of  Greek,  especially,  there  is,  with  the  dis- 
cipline, an  impulse  and  an  inspiration  which  make  it  one 
of  the  most  effective  factors  in  the  highest  culture.  The 
divine  choice  of  it  as  the  providentially  prepared  vehicle 
of  the  Supreme  -Revelation  ought  to  be  to  us  a  significant 
proof  of  its  value  and  fertility,  as  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment of  human  thought,  and  the  richest  repository  of  the 
treasures  of  genius. 

The  recently  organized  tripos  of  Oriental  Literature  in 
the  University  furnishes  the  student  who  intends  to  take 
up  the  study  of  the  History  and  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  efficient  means  of  preparation  for  his  work. 
The  homogeneousness  of  the  work  in  the  Arts  and 
Theological  faculties  is  here  very  complete.  In  regard  to 
this  department  an  intense  and  growing  interest  prevails 
at  this  time  upon  two  accounts  ;  first,  because  of  the 
accessions  it  has  received  through  recent  researches  in  the 
East  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  yearly  becoming  more 
evident  that  the  ceaseless  conflict  between  faith  and 
unbelief  is  now  to  be  fought  out  on  this  field.  The  ration- 
alism of  Germany,  which  has  been  the  unwilling  instru- 
ment of  invaluable  service  in  the  cause  of  New  Testament 
criticism  and  in  the  verification  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  has  now  shifted  its  ground,  and  seeks  to  find  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  flaws  and  weaknesses  its  fiercest 
scrutiny  failed  to  establish  in  the  New.  Here  await  the 
well-equipped  scholar  new  and  fascinating  fields  of 
research  in  which  he  may  be  privileged  to  do  yeoman 
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service  for  truth.  A  department  of  study  too  much 
neglected  has  now  been  brought  into  prominence  in  which 
await  solution  great  problems  relating  both  to  the  origenes 
of  the  race  and  the  origenes  of  our  religion,  in  which  the 
student  of  History  as  well  as  the  student  of  Theology  will 
find  ample  scope  for  their  enquiries. 

One  caution  is  needed.  There  is  great  danger  of  extreme 
specialization.  The  student  in  any  one  department 
should  by  no  means  neglect  other  branches  of  study.  The 
classical  student  ought  to  have  more  of  metaphysics  than 
the  mere  quota  exacted  by  the  curriculum,  and  in  like 
manner  the  student  of  metaphysics  should  not  be  content 
with  a  mere  smattering  of  Greek. 

There  is  another  department  of  special  interest  because 
of  the  conflict  from  time  to  time  renewed  between  science 
and  religion,  and  which  therefore  no  theological  student 
ought  entirely  to  neglect.  While  he  cannot  be  a  specialist 
in  biology  and  its  kindred  subjects,  he  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  scientific  methods  and  problems,  some  ac- 
quaintance and  therefore  increased  sympathy  with  the 
perplexities  and  advances  of  scientific  study  and  some 
wholesome  respect  for  scientific  research,  which  will  at 
least  restrain  him  from  rash  and  foolish  dogmatism  in 
regard  to  the  great  problems  as  to  the  origin  of  life  and  the 
methods  of  creation,  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the 
thought  of  the  day. 

I  have  treated  this  question  of  the  relation  of  theology  to 
the  University,  not  from  a  denominational  but  from  a  gen- 
eral standpoint.  That  it  can  be  so  treated,  is  an  additional 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  already  said  as  to  the  unity  of 
work  and  method  in  our  theological  colleges.  In  the  com- 
mingling of  all  our  students  in  the  common  University,  in 
the  contiguity  of  our  Theological  Halls  and  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  societies  and  associations  of  the  students,  I 
believe  we  possess  a  powerful  influence  which  will  insen- 
sibly but  mightily  affect  theological  thought  and  ecclesias- 
tical organization  in  our  province,  and  help  in  God's  own 
time  and  way  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  and  intercom- 
munion between  our  various  churches. 

Amidst  the  discoveries,  contrasts  and  even  antagonisms 
of  our  times,  we  are  comforted,  as  Canon  Westcott  ex- 
presses it,  by  the  knowledge  that  these  are  necessary,  in 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  things,  to  the  adequate 
presentation  and  application  of  individual  truths,  and 
preliminary  to  their  full  development  and  the  final  reunion 
of  all,  in  one  glorious  and  permanent  synthesis  and  unity. 

James.  P.  Sheraton. 


land,  our  minds  often  revert  to  her  who  alone  deserves  the 
title  of  Queen  of  Cities.  Fondly  do  we  turn  in  thought  to 
her  garden-circled  villas,  her  crowded  marts  and  busy 
thoroughfares,  and  chiefly  to  the  Strata  Regia,  where  ga- 
ther the  youth  of  both  sexes  on  the  pleasant  afternoons, 
and  to  the  venerable  Academia,  till,  as  one  of  our  own  poets 
hath  said,  we 

"  hear  once  more  the  murmur  of  the  pines, 

And  see  the  grey  towers  rising  in  the  gloom."  ' 

With  such  feelings  did  the  lonely  Naso  turn  to  Rome  in 
his  enforced  absence  among  the  Goths  of  Tomi.  Their 
sky,  not  their  mind,  they  change  who  pass  across  the  sea. 
But  as  in  our  journey  hither  we  travelled  by  mountains  whose 
forest-covered  sides,  glorious  with  the  colours  of  the  autumn 
leaves,  showed  their  majestic  proportions  only  as  they  re- 
ceded from  view  ;  so  to  the  fond  eyes  of  her  sons  do  Ur- 
biuni  Regina  and  her  chief  ornament  and  grace,  the  Aca- 
demia, appear  in  true  perspective  only  when  seen  through 
the  mist  of  distance.  It  is  not  the  pangs  of  living  in  ano- 
ther land  which  the  Gothic  barbarians  make  one  with 
misery,  but  careful  comparison  with  the  famous  institutions 
of  learning  in  this  land  which  prompts  this  utterance. 
There  is  no  other  college,  save  the  one  whose  unworthy 
sons  we  are,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  which 
provides  at  once  so  liberal,  so  complete,  and  so  thorough 
an  education  for  those  who  seek  it  at  her  hands.  This 
has  been  aforetime  affirmed,  but  timidly  and  in  secret  fear 
of  open  derision,  that  groundless  fear  which  besets  our 
country-men  in  speaking  of  anything  that  smacks  of  our 
native  soil.  But  the  time  has  come  when  this  is  to  be  no 
more  whispered  as  a  secret  heresy  in  the  closet,  but  to  be 
proclaimed  from  the  house-top.  The  people  of  Urbium 
Regina  and  of  the  Province  must  be  made  aware  that  their 
national  academia  is  the  greatest  school  of  learning  in  the 
whole  land,  a  thing  to  rejoice  over  and  be  proud  of.  And 
methinks  if  the  good  people  of  our  province  recognized  its 
true  value,  and  took  a  decent  pride  in  the  school  which 
the  nation  has  founded,  the  Conscript  Fathers  would  not 
begrudge  the  monies  to  provide  the  necessary  teachers  and 
buildings  for  the  studiously  bent.  May  the  time  soon  come 
when  this  is  accepted  as  fact.  And  be  it  thine,  O  Varsity  ! 
to  publish  these  truths,  that  our  college  has  pre-eminence 
over  all  others  of  the  same  rank,  and  that  letters,  not  wealth, 
should  be  the  glory  of  our  young  land.  ' 

Here  the  scribe,  at  the  dictation  of  the  five  exiles,  ap- 
pendeth  his  name. 

BoH^MlEN,  in  partibus. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


HOPE  IS  FLED. 

Hope  is  fled  whom  the  world  caresses, 
Joy  is  fled  whom  the  world  holds  dear, 

Sorrow  binds  round  me  her  slimy  tresses, 
And  I,  despairing,  shed  sorrow's  tear. 

Hope  creeps  back  whom  all  mortals  cherish, 
Joy  creeps  back  to  the  breast  she  fled— 

O  why  must  joy  without  sorrow  perish, 
And  which  will  conquer  when  I  am  dead  ? 


O.  P.  E. 


AD  VARSITUM. 

The  Canadian  contingent  unto  the  most  excellent  and 
well-beloved  Varsity,  greetmg.  We,  being  but  few  and 
strangers  m  a  strange  land,  would  now  present  our  annual 
duty  unto  thee.  From  this  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar 
where  the  winter  is  as  a  perpetual  March  in  our  native 


The  Illustrated  London  News  for  March  loth  and  17th 
have  a  profusion  of  illustrations  and  letter-press  of  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  character.  There  are  pictures  of  life 
and  character  in  South  Africa,  the  Diamond  Fields,  and 
San  Remo  ;  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus,  Poland 
and  the  frontiers  of  Austria.  There  are  sketches  of  life 
on  ship-board,  and  in  the  London  "  Slums  "  ;  our  army  in 
Burmah,  Highland  Crofters,  and  many  others  of  various 
kinds  and  on  various  topics.  William  Black's  novel,  "  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House  Boat,"  is  approaching  an 
interesting  part,  and  the  occupants,  if  not  the  Boat  itself 
are  coming  on  towards  the  shallows  and  quicksands  of 
their  journey.    It  is  prettily  told  and  daintily  illustrated- 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  "  A  Brief  Historical 
Sketch  of  Canadian  Banking  and  Currency,  the  laws  re- 
lating thereto  since  Confederation,  and  a  Comparison  with 
British  and  American  Systems,"  by  W.  J.  Robertson,  B.A 
LL.B.,  of  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  and  Exami- 
ner m  Pohtical  Economy  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
This  little  pamphlet  of  32  pages  embodies  an  essay  read 
by  the  author  before  the  Historical  and  Political  Science 
Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto  last  February 
and  gathers  together  in  small  compass  much  that  is  valu- 
able, historical,  and  interesting  with  regard  to  our  system 
of  banking.  It  is  published  by  William  Briggs,  at  the 
Methodist  Book  Room.  , 
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MANITOBA  UNIVERSITY. 

We  learn  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  that 
there  is  an  agitation  in  progress  in  the  Prairie  Province  in  favour 
of  increased  graduate  representation  on  the  senate  of  the  University 
of  Manitoba.    The  present  state  of  affairs  is  thus  briefly  stated  : 

"  The  graduates  at  present  have  but  three  representatives,  while 
the  three  denominational  colleges  and  the  medical  college  have 
seven  each.  That  is,  there  are  28  representatives  of  the  executives 
of  the  colleges  against  three  representatives  of  the  graduates.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  graduates  cannot  be  said  to  have  three  repre- 
sentatives, for  one  of  them  is  a  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges. 
The  truth  is,  the  graduate  representation  is  almost  entirely  lost 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  colleges.  Convocation  is  practically 
unheard  at  the  University  Council  Board.  " 

The  case  of  Manitoba  University  is  analogous,  as  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  points  out,  to  that  of  our  own  University  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  when  the  Senate  held  Star-Chamber  meetings,  and  controlled 
everything  in  secret,  when  graduates  and  students  "  knew  nothing 
of  the  conduct  of  the  University  "  and  were  "  discouraged  from 
taking  any  interest  in  it,"  and  being  on  this  account  "  utterly  ignor- 
ant of  the  constitution  of  their  University,  of  its  histor/,  of  its 
objects,  of  its  capabilities,  of  its  financial  position,  of  everything  in 
connection  with  it." 

The  editorial  refers  to  the  revolution  which  was  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  by  the  provision  for  the 
larger  representation  of  convocation  upon  the  senate  ;  to  the  mar- 
vellous change  for  the  better  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
university  in  consequence  of  the  v/ise  change,  and  truthfully  says 
that  "  the  University  prospers  as  never  before,"  and  that  it  "  pro- 
gressed more  in  five  years  than  it  had  ever  progressed  formerly  in 
thirty." 

The  University  of  Manitoba  will  do  well  to  consider  this  question 
carefully  in  the  light  of  the  past  experience  of  older  and  even  more 
conservative  institutions  than  herself  If  she  is  wise  she  will  de- 
liberate most  earnestly  before  she  decides  to  reject  the  application 
of  her  graduates  for  increased  representation  upon  the  Council. 
The  effect  of  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  and  carry  out  this  practical 
principle  would  be  disastrous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  young 
University  of  Manitoba.  It  would  tend  to  alienate  those  who 
should  be,  and  who  naturally  would  be,  her  warmest  and  most 
/lithful  allies.  The  result  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  Toronto — the  loss  of  a  great  source  of  strength  and 
power.  It  would  check  the  growth  of  that  true  university  spirit, 
that  esprit  de  corps,  which  only  in  a  very  small  measure  is  as  yet 
being  re-awakened  and  developed  amongst  our  graduates  in  this 
province,  and  for  the  lack  of  which  we  have  suffered  so  much  and  so 
grievously  in  the  past.  The  University  of  Manitoba  cannot  afford 
to  try  experiments  which  have  yielded  such  unsatisfactory  results 
elsewhere  ;  she  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  possible  element 
of  strength,  or  convert,  by  want  of  prudence  and  foresight,  a 
naturally  loyal  and  enthusiastic  body  of  supporters  into  a  lukewarm 
and  indifferent  if  not  openly  hostile  party.  She  will  do  well  also, 
if  she  draws  to  her  side  the  alumni  of  other  and  older  universities 
who  are  domiciled  within  reach  of  her  immediate  influence,  whose 
experience  and  training  naturally  predispose  them  to  join  with  her 
and  keep  alive  their  interest  in  university  matters.  The  control  of 
the  affairs  of  any  university  may  bs  safely,  and,  indeed,  should 


be  principally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  alumni.  The  undue 
predominance  of  any  sort  of  exclusive  control  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  especially  in  the  endeavour  to  found,  in  a  new 
and  progressive  province,  a  university  that  shall  be  truly  national, 
unsectarian,  and  representative. 


HARVARD  AND  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  years  past  the  characteristic  policy  of  Harvard  has  been  the 
elevation  of  university  and  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States.  This  feature  always  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College.  The  one 
beforeus,  that  for  1886-87,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  this  respect. 
The  departments  of  study  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  wise  policy 
has  been  directed  recently,  are  :  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Physics.  "  For  thirteen  years,"  President  Eliot  tells  us,  "the  Col- 
lege Faculty  have  been  trying  to  promote  the  serious  study  of 
English  in  the  secondary  schools."  The  good  example  of  Harvard 
has  had,  since  1879,  the  cordial  and  practical  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  New  England  Colleges,  whose  "co-operative  interest 
is  now  exerted  in  one  common  method  in  favor  of  the  serious  study 
of  English  in  Schools."  In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  1882 
concerning  the  correction  of  bad  English,  and  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  prescribed  reading,  this  was  added:  "  The  passages  set 
for  translation,"  (we  presume  in  the  different  ancient  and  modem 
languages)  "  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  insist  on  the  use  of  good  English  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  candidate's  training  in  translation."  The 
President  reports  favourably  upon  the  result  of  the  endeavours 
of  Harvard  and  the  other  New  England  Colleges  in  this  direction, 
but  adds,  pathetically,  "  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  gradual 
development  of  this  requirement  in  English  since  1874  perfectly 
illustrates  the  slow  and  patient  process  by  which  even  the  most 
obvious  improvements  in  education  have  to  be  brought  about." 

With  regard  to  the  improvements  brought  about  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  the  President  says  that  the  instruction 
now  given  at  Harvard  in  Classics  "  has  been  directed  to  giving 
command  over  the  languages,  rather  than  to  securing  knowledge 
of  certain  pieces  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  the  ordinary  examina- 
tions and  the  honour  examinations  have  relied  more  and  more  on 
reading  at  sight."  President  Eliot,  while  admitting  that  many 
more  years  will  be  required  before  the  full  effect  of  the  new  system 
can  be  realized,  states  that  "from,  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
Freshmen  who  elect  Latin  can  already  read  ordinary  prose  toler- 
ably well  ;  and  the  same  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  those  who 
elect  Greek — a  thing  unheard  of,  and  not  even  aimed  at,  twelve 
years  ago."  Also,  the  attainments  of  those  who,  in  1886-87, 
obtained  honours  in  Classics  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  were 
as  high  as  the  attainments  of  those  who  received  honours  at  grad- 
uation ten  years  ago, — a  fact  which  amply  bears  out  the  remark 
that  "  the  whole  grade  of  the  College  work  in  the  Classics  is  there- 
fore lifted." 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  scientific  requirement  for 
admission  to  Harvard.  Heretofore,  what  we  may  best  describe  as 
"  book -knowledge"  of  the  rudiments  of  botany,  physics,  chemistry, 
etc.,  were  all  that  was  required.  The  authorities  now  permit,  and 
indeed  very  strongly  encourage  practical  and  experimental  work 
as  an  option,  and  are  hopeful  that  this  latter  method  may  promote 
and  "really  introduce  instruction  in  experimental  science  into 
some  schools."  The  results  of  examinations  in  descriptive  and 
experimental  science  respectively,  are  apparently  such  as  warrant 
the  authorities  in  regarding  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  popu- 
larity and  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  latter  system  as  most  satis- 
factory and  hopeful. 

In  reference  to  what  we  have  termed  Harvard's  characteristic 
policy,  the  most  pleasing  fact  is  the  cordial  co-operation  of  most  of 
the  New  England  colleges  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  curricula 
of  secondary  schools  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 
As  the  report  of  last  year  told  us,  thirteen  New  England  colleges 
united  in  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, "  in  the  expectation  that  a  regular  medium  of  communication 
between  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges  would  make  the 
needs  and  desires  of  each  set  of  institutions  better  known  to  each 
other."   Very  excellent  results  have  issued  from  the  work  of  this 
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Commission.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  some  such  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  different  colleges  in  Ontario  regarding  the  re- 
quirements for  admission,  and  that  the  matriculation  courses  could 
be  made  of  a  uniform  standard.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
overtures  of  Queen's,  looking  to  this  end,  were  treated  with  such 
scant  courtesy  by  the  Senate.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  Col- 
lege Commission  would  be  of  great  practical  value,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  body  may  be  brought  into  existence  ere  long. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

It  may  be,  but  should  not  be,  necessary  to  preface  our  remarks 
upon  the  Library  by  saying  that  they  are  not  intended  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  any  individuals.  They  are  addressed  more  particularly 
to  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Senate.  We  take  things  as  they 
are,  and  do  not  much  care  who  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs 
at  present,  except  that  the  proper  authorities  may  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  radical  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  University  Library. 

The  Library  is,  to  begin  with,  one  huge  sealed  book  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  have  the  privilege  of  using  it.  No 
inducements  are  held  out  to  make  it  popular,  or  to  attract  students 
and  others  to  make  use  of  its  splendid  resources.  In  fact,  obstacles 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  otherwise  would  often  be 
tempted  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  liberally  and  syste- 
matically. Such  a  thing  as  a  student  being  admitted  within  its 
precincts,  save  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  is  a 
thing  unheard  of.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  reflect  upon  the  staff, 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Library  as  well  as  the  vexatious 
rules  in  vogue  will  admit. 

Next,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Catalogue.  The  present  olla 
podrida  dignified  by  that  name  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
utterly  useless.  The  frequenter  of  the  library,  or  one  in  search  of 
information  regarding  any  special  works  therein,  has  to  consult 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  unmanageable  scrap-book  compilations,  in 
which  he  has  to  search  for  the  book  he  wants  among  pages  and 
pages  of  scraps,  having  no  index  to  consult,  and  no  arrangement 
or  system  to  guide  or  assist  him  in  his  search.  Consequently  no 
one  knows,  except  the  Librarian,  what  books  really  are  in  the 
Library,  few  care  to  consult  the  scrap-books,  and  none  are  allowed 
to  go  in  and  see  for  themselves. 

What  is  the  practice  elsewhere  ?  Let  us  just  glance  at  three  lead- 
ing institutions  in  the  United  States — Harvard,  Columbia,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  these  three  colleges,  the  library 
is  free  to  all  and  is  the  most  popular  place  about  the  university. 
Columbia  certainly  leads  all  the  others  in  the  liberality  of  the  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library. 

"  The  general  arrangement  is  by  subjects,  and  every  frequenter 
of  the  library  has  unquestioned  access  to  the  25,000  volumes  here 
shelved  as  a  reference  library.  The  floor  is  dotted  with  tables,  to 
which  the  reader  may  freely  take  as  many  books  as  he  requires, 
and,  as  the  dusk  comes  on,  a  tap  of  the  bell  from  the  librarian's 
room  to  the  engineer  puts  at  his  disposal  a  moveable  electric  light, 
which  he  may  turn  on  or  oft' at  will.  .  .  .  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  the  conveniences  of  this  library  are  to  be  extended  not 
only  to  the  1,600  members  of  the  university  and  its  alumni,  but  to 
such  other  scholars  as  may  rightly  seek  its  privileges  ;  so  that  what 
the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  have  not  given  to  New  Yorkers, 
Columbia  will  give — a  working  library  open  every  day  in  the  year, 
except  Sundays  and  Good  Friday,  and  from  eight,  morning,  till  ten, 
night.  Such  facilities  as  these  are  made  possible  only  by  the 
adoption  of  the  improved  library  methods  and  fittings  resulting 
from  the  modern  library  co-operation,  of  which  the  new  librarian, 
Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  has  been  a  leading  apostle.  The  modem 
librarian  aims,  above  all,  to  have  his  books  used,  to  give  them  the 
greatest  accessibility  at  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the 
reader,  albeit  to  the  dire  disturbance  of  the  old-fashioned  book- 
keeper, who  fears  his  precious  books  will  hurt  by  using."  (i) 

Since  the  above  account  appeared,  Columbia  has  taken  another 
step  forward.  In  addition  to  providing  writing  materials,  the 
authorities  now  provide  a  light  luncheon  for  those  who  prefer  to 
work  in  the  Library  for  a  long  time  at  a  stretch  ! 
Harvard  comes  next.  The  President  says  : — 
"  The  report  of  the  Librarian  is  full  of  interesting  evidences  of 
the  growth  of  the  Library,  of  its  constantly  increasing  usefulness, 
and  of  the  intelligent  activity  of  its  staff.  .  .  .  The  central 
collection  in  Gore  Hall  is  hereafter  sure  to  grow  rapidly  and  stea- 

(i)  Vide  article  on  "  Columbia  College,"  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  November,  1884,  pp.  826  et  seq. 


dily,  to  be  catalogued  promptly,  and  to  be  used  actively.  The  in- 
crease of  its  endowments,  and  the  equally  important  acquisition  of 
experience  and  skill  in  its  management  as  a  working  library  for 
students,  give  this  satisfying  assurance."  (2) 

Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  the  Librarian  of  Harvard,  another  ardent 
disciple  of  improved  library  management,  says  : — 

"  The  use  of  Admission-cards,  by  which  students  have  access 
for  investigation  to  special  classes  of  the  books  at  the  shelves, 
is  steadily  gaining  in  favour,  judging  from  the  increased  fre- 
quency of  such   use  The  percentage  of  users 

among  the  undergraduates  has  risen  during  recent  years. 
The  result  is  this  :— Twelve  years  ago  57%  of  the  students, 
and  during  the  past  year  almost  89%,  used  the  Library 
There  has  been  no  more  gratifying  symptom  of  progress 
for  these  ten  years  than  the  large  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
students  using  the  library.  In  1876  not  over  half  were  users  of  the 
library  ;  in  1887  nine  in  every  ten  were  more  or  less  frequent  vis- 
itors at  Gore  Hall.  .  .  .  The  reading  room  has  now  been  open 
on  Sundays  for  seven  years,  and  in  this  time  the  use  of  it  has  in- 
creased 60  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  use  of  the  books  in  the  main  col- 
lection has  grown  surprisingly.  As  near  as  can  be  made  out  in  the 
defective  records  of  1876  about  20,000  volumes  was  the  number  of 
issues  then  for  a  year  ;  about  75,000  is  the  extent  now  ;  and  this 
does  not  include  a  large  use  of  which  no  record  is  made,  and  which 
has  necessarily  increased  with  the  greater  facilities  which  have 
come  into  vogue.  In  1880  an  organization  was  given  to  methods 
of  admitting  students  under  certain  restrictions  to  the  shelves.  In 
the  succeeding  years  the  use  of  this  kind  has  increased  nine-fold."  (3) 

In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  Provost  reports  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  and  in  the  use 
of  them,  but  deplores  the  lamentable  want  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  books  and  readers.  (4)  A  graduate  of  our  University,  who 
visited  this  College  not  long  ago,  reports  that  every  facility  is  given 
by  the  Librarian  and  his  staff  to  encourage  students  and  others  to 
visit  and  use  the  Library.  Mr.  James  G.  Barnwell,  the  Librarian, 
says : 

"  The  legitimate  use  of  the  library  has  very  much  increased,  and 
the  librarian  much  more  so.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  students 
more  generally  come  for  information  and  advice  as  to  the  best 
books  to  read  on  certain  subjects,  or  any  books  in  which  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  specific  facts.  .  .  .  On  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  year  our  library  was  visited  by  students,  singly  and  in 
groups,  from  Johns  Hopkins  and  other  colleges,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  studying  upon  subjects  wherein  our  library  afforded  better 
facilities  than  theirs.  ...  In  reference  to  these  visits,  I  need 
hardly  add  that  I  have,  on  all  such  occasions,  extended  the  largest 
courtesy  and  it  has  never  been  abused."  (5) 

The  exmaples  of  improved  Library  management  which  we  have 
given  at  length  are  characteristic  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  quoted  them,  chapter  and  verse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  we  are  not  asking  for  impossibilities  or 
unusual  privileges  in  thus  seeking  to  have  our  own  University 
Library  thrown  open  to  graduates,  students,  and  scholars  generally. 

What  we  desire,  what  we  believe  the  graduates  and  students  de- 
sire, and  what  the  University  authorities  should  not  be  unwilling 
to  grant,  is  :  (i)  To  have  the  library  thrown  open  during  the  day  ; 
(2)  To  increase  the  staff  ;  (3)  To  provide  tables  and  writing  ma- 
terials for  the  use  of  frequenters  of  the  library  ;  (4)  To  begin  the 
systematic  and  scientific  cataloguing  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
in  the  library,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  system — the  cata- 
logue to  be  accessible  to  all  when  complete,  and  added  to  each  year 
as  the  collections  increase. 

To  do  this  would  take  some  time  and  some  money.  We  believe 
both  would  be  well  sptnt,  and  that  in  some  portions  of  the  work 
the  librarian  would  be  able  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  o 
voluntary  workers, who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  to  popularize  the  library,  and  to  assist  in  making 
it  the  most  useful  institution  at  the  University,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  its  treasures  from  ill-use  or  destruction. 

We  invite,  therefore,  all  our  readers— graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate— to  assist  The  Varsity  in  its  effort  to  bring  about  some  meas- 
ure of  Library  Reform.  Suggestions  with  reference  to  any  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  same  are  particularly  requested  from  all 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  question.  To  those  who  may  address 
us  on  the  subject  the  only  request  we  have  to  make  is  :  Be  practical 
be  brief. 

(2)  Annual  report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  1886-87 
P-  21.  (3)  Ibid,Y>'?.  110  et  seq.  ' 

(4)  Report  of  the  Provost  of  the  Univ.  of  Penna.,  1881;  :  dd  27 
ei  seq.    (5)  /did,  p.  46.  »      J  »  i^f  /, 
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The  Niagara  Index,  in  its  issue  of  March  15th,  reaches 
the  high- water  mark  of  imbecility  when  it  says  :  "  The 
Varsity  evidently  has  an  Orangeman  among  the  members 
of  the  editorial  staff."  The  evidence  upon  which  the  Index 
man  bases  this  senseless  charge  is  thus  stated  :  "  For  the 
simple  reason  that  the  ex-man  finds  fault  with  the  Portfolio 
for  saying  something,  not  long  smce,  on  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland."  In  his  anxiety  to  score  a  point  against  The 
Varsity,  the  Index  man  has  betrayed  himself  into  a  eulogy 
upon  a  girls'  college  and  a  girls'  paper !  Listen  to  him  : 
"  The  Fortfolio  girls  look  before  they  leap.  They  are  all 
right  when  they  defend  such  a  subject."  The  modest  little 
note  which  drew  forth  this  tirade  against  The  Varsity  is 
as  follows:  "The  learned  Principal  of  the  Hamilton  Ladies' 
College  must  have  something  with  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
change department  of  the  Portfolio,  for  in  every  issue  of 
that  paper  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  reference  to 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Does  Dr.  Burns  lecture  on  Irish 
history  to  his  (c)lasses  ?  "  We  should  like  to  know  by 
what  method  of  psychological  analysis  the  Index  man  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  "  The  editor  of  The  Varsity  manifests 
a  persecuting  and  illiberal  spirit  towards  the  sons  and 
friends  of  the  Emerald  Isle."  We  should  like  to  know  also 
what  business  it  is  of  the  editors  of  the  Index,  or  of  any 
American  citizens,  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  political 
disputes  of  a  foreign  country  ?  The  Irish-American  policy 
with  regard  to  Ireland  is  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to 
the  solution  of  the  Irish  question,  and  the  sooner  it  is  aban- 
doned the  better  it  will  be  for  "  the  sons  and  friends  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,"  about  whose  welfare  the  Index  is  so  solicit- 
ous. The  Index  has  the  assurance  to  warn  The  Varsity 
to  be  "  careful  "  as  to  its  remarks  "on  Irish  or  American 
political  questions !  "  We  return  the  compliment  with 
thanks.  We  are  quite  able  to  manage  our  own  affairs 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Index  staff" ;  and  the  British 
Government  is  quite  capable  of  managing  its  own  concerns 
without  the  gratuitous  advice  of  outsiders  whose  disinter- 
estedness is  questionable. 

That  very  interesting  publication.  The  Bookmart,  gives, 
the  quatrains  written  by  Lowell  for  the  Raleigh  window, 
and  by  Whittier  for  the  Milton  window,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    The  lines  of  Mr.  Lowell  are  as  follows  ; — 

"  The  New  World's  sons  from  England's  breast  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came  ; 
Proud  of  her  Past  from  which  our  Present  grew, 
This  window  we  erect  to  Raleigh's  name." 

For  the  Milton  window,  presented  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs,  the  poet  Whittier  wrote  : — 

"  The  New  World  honours  him  whose  lofty  plea 

For  England's  freedom  made  her  own  more  sure  ; 
Whose  song,  immortal  as  its  theme,  shall  be 

Their  common  freehold  while  both  world's  endure." 

Mr.  Whittier  justifies  the  use  of  the  word  "  freehold,"  to 
which  a  possible  objection  might  be  taken,  by  quoting 
Milton's  own  phrase  :  "  I,  too,  have  my  character  and  free- 
hold of  rejoicing."  He  also  suggests  the  word  "  heirloom  " 
as  an;  alternative. 

•X-  * 

* 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  a  pretty  quarrel  on  hand  with  Realists. 
It  is  not  as  the  apostle  of  a  hyper-sensitive  idealism  that 
he  lectures  Mr.  Howells  on  the  painful  distinctness  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Lemuel  Barkers  and  the  Statira  Dudleys. 
Rather  is  it  as  the  high  priest  of  a  wholesome  romanticism 
that  never  fails  to  delight  us  at  any  age ;  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe" and  "Treasure  Island."  We  become  critically  cold 
in  our  reading,  and  sulfer  the  puppets  of  the  author  to  dis- 
play their  graces,  for  which  we  applaud  the  author,  but 
remain  unmoved  by  the  action  of  the  piece.  We  recall 
with  a  kind  of  wonder  the  energy  of  sympathy  which  in 
younger  days  threw  us  into  the  author's  arena,  and  we  took 


sides  and  dared  and  suffered  with  characters  who  for  us 
were  endowed  with  life.  Another  experience  of  the  kind, 
to  be  always  treasured,  is  that  first  night  at  the  theatre, 
where  the  story  of  the  piece  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we  hang 
breathless  on  the  dialogue,  eager  to  pierce  the  walls  of  the 
future,  and  are  quick  with  sympathy  for  the  hero.  Melo- 
drama is  descriptive  of  such  a  play  of  situation,  strong 
feeling  clothed  in  appropriate  action,  in  which  there  is  an 
alternation  of  theme  from  grave  to  gay,  a  mingling  of 
methods,  and  where  the  ending,  though  it  be  death,  is  yet 
happy  in  its  consequence.  Melodrama  will  always  be  suc- 
cessful. The  dialogue  may  be  wooden,  the  actors  may  tear 
their  fustian  passion  to  tatters,  the  setting  may  be  rude 
and  inharmonious,  yet,  given  the  one  strong  incident,  and 
at  once  we  lose  the  passiveness  and  dignity  of  spectators, 
and  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  each  in  our 
own  way  takes  the  matter  out  of  the  actors' hands  and  carries 
it  to  its  swift  conclusion.  That  incident  thereafter  is  part 
of  our  experience,  as  real  as  many  a  thing  which  we  say 
did  actually  happen.  And  here  I  purpose  a  digression, 
which  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  skip.  It  occupies  the  next 
paragraph. 

*  * 

For  my  own  good  pleasure  I  devote  this  interval  to  re- 
hearsing /he  melodrama  of  my  experience.  Deacon  Brodie  I 
I  had  a  press  ticket,  was  there  early,  a  friend  and  myself. 
Until  the  green  shade  rolled  itself  up  we  whiled  the  time 
away  by  speculating  about  the  plot.  The  orchestra  struck  up 
the  overture,  increasing  the  pleasant  simmer  of  excitement. 
On  the  rising  of  the  drop  we  discovered  the  sister  and  father 
of  the  Deacon — but  why  go  on  ?  We  were  at  once  in 
touch  with  the  author  and  actors.  The  break  between 
the  scenes  was  distressing,  but  even  here  we,  or  rather  my 
friend,  who  is  something  musical,  plucked  a  crumb  of 
comfort.  After  the  stock  piece  of  the  orchestra  was  con- 
cluded, a  few  bars  of  a  simple  song  came  from  the  orchestra 
and  twmed  with  the  opening  lines  of  the  dialogue.  The 
movement  was  different  as  the  scene  we  entered  on  made 
for  virtue  or  crime  ;  a  subtle  note  of  preparation  that  com- 
pleted the  harmony  of  staging  and  action.  The  words  of 
that  song  I  have  since  read  in  "  Underwoods,"  where  it 
is  called  The  Spae-wife. 


It  is  nowise  different  with  what  we  call  literature.  It  is 
after  all  the  incident  that  sticks  in  our  remembrance,  and 
where  the  narrator  is  gifted  with  skill  in  his  art,  the  inci- 
dent, told  as  he  tells  it,  becomes  a  joy  forever.  I  expect 
that  this  heresy  will  call  down  the  maledictions  of  the 
poet,  for  you  must  know  that  several  sessions  of  the  Table 
have  been  spent  in  high  debate  on  this  very  subject.  He 
is  inclined  to  allow  Romanticism  the  mean  position  of 
missionary  art,  to  prepare  and  make  way  for  a  higher  art, 
which  from  brooding  isolation  springs  up  to  soar  in  the 
realms  of  pure  art.  We  have  given  up  the  topic,  and  I 
have  used  the  last  shot  in  my  locker. 

*    *  * 

To  the  lover  of  books  there  is  no  more  delightful  liberty 
than  to  have  the  run  of  a  library.  It  savours  too  much  of 
childhood  and  the  doling  out  of  sweets  to  have  to  wait  at 
the  wicket  for  books,  one  or  two  at  a  time.  Besides,  we 
can  go  on  no  voyage  of  discovery,  and  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  find  is  the  quaiet  charm  of  such  freedom.  The 
whole  book  may  not  be  equally  valuable  for  us  ;  it  may  be 
only  the  title-page  that  can  interest  a  modern  reader.  I 
know  one  work,  by  a  divine  of  whose  eminence  I  am 
not  competent  to  speak,  in  which  I  have  never  read  be- 
yond his  stupendous  dedication.  The  scholarly  man  has 
to  be  familiar  with  books,  accustomed  to  turn  over  many 
in  order  to  acquire  the  facility  of  speedy  selection,  and  the 
authorities  need  not  fear  for  their  library.  Those  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  have  a  love  for 
books,  and  would  treat  them  tenderly.  It  is  your  true 
Goth  who  maltreats  his  favourites. 

HH. 
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All  reports  txom  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY  NOMINATIONS. 

President  W.  F.  W.  Creelrnan,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (R) 

"  J.  McD.  Duncan.B.A.  (I) 

1st  Vice-President  G.  A.  H.  Fraser  (R) 

"          "  H.  J.  Cody  (I) 

2nd  Vice-President  W.  R.Brydone  (A) 

"         »  A.  A.  Macdonald  (R) 

3rd  Vice-President  S.  Stone  (A) 

"         "  J.  F.  Evans  (R) 

Recording  Secretary  J.  S.  Johnston  (R) 

"          "  W.  J.  Fenton  (A) 

Corresponding  Secretary.. Ralph  Palmer  (A) 

"          "          "       F.  C.  Snider  (R) 

Sec.  of  Committees  U.  M.  Wilson  (R) 

«  "  H.  Ferguson  (A) 

"  "  T.  D.  Dockray  (I) 

Treasurer  W.  C.  Mitchell  (R) 

«  R.  E.  Heggie  (A) 

Curator  H.  B.  Fraser  (A) 

"  A.  Smith  (R) 

4th  year  Councillor  H.  W.  C.  Shore  (A) 

"          "  Chas.  MacLachlan  (R) 

3rd  year  Councillors  H.  E.  T.  Haultain  (R) 

"          "  G.  F.  Peterson  (R) 

«          "  J.  H.  Kerr  (A) 

"         "  J.  R.  Wells  (A) 

2nd  year  Councillors. . .  .A.  P.  Northwood  (A) 
"  D.  Ross  (A) 

"         "  W.  L.  McBride  (R) 

"         "  D.  W.  McGee  (R) 


The  ballotting  is  in  progress  as  The  Varsity  goes  to  press. 
The  results  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


the  new  science  HALL. 

Another  educational  building  for  Queen's  Park,  It  is  an  adjunct 
of  University  College  for  scientific  purposes.  Tenders  are  to  be 
asked  for  at  once,  and  the  building  will  probably  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupation next  fall.  The  estimated  cost  is  placed  at  $45,000,  exclu- 
sive of  internal  fittings.  The  building  will  be  situated  immediately 
north  of  Moss  Hall,  between  the  latter  and  the  road.  The  new 
college  will  be  of  stone,  very  simple  in  character,  of  Romanesque 
or  Norman  architecture.  The  greatest  length  will  be  120  feet,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  73  feet.  There  will  be  a  tower  on  one  comer. 
The  front  elevation  faces  the  east.  The  main  entrance  is  a  little 
south  of  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  there  is  another  entrance 
under  the  tower.  A  corridor  extends  from  the  main  entrance  back 
to  the  end  of  the  building.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  corridor  are 
the  following  rooms  : — Professors'  room,  small  library,  preparatory 
room,  large  lecture  room  for  250  students.  The  latter  has  seats 
arranged  on  a  plan  known  as  the  isacoustic  curve.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  corridor  are  a  laboratory  for  physical  physiology,  a  room 
for  chemical  physiology,  and  a  small  room  for  a  Fellow.  The  next 
floor  contains  laboratory  for  vegetable  physiology,  a  morphological 
laboratory  and  a  room  for  photography,  a  working  room,  labora- 
tory for  histology  and  element^iry  biology.  The  top  floor  extends 
only  over  the  southern  half  of  the  building.  It  contains  a  glass 
forcing  house  for  raising  plants  for  experimental  purposes,  and  a 
room  for  keeping  live  animal  specimens.  "  In  the  basement  are  the 
heating  apparatus  (steam),  aquarium,  lavatories,  etc.  There  will 
be  ladies  taking  lectures  in  this  building,  and  separate  private 
rooms  have  been  set  apart  for  them.  The  building  has  been  so 
laid  out  that  it  can  be  conveniently  enlarged  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary.   Mr.  D.  H.  Dick  is  the  architect. —  World. 


COLLEGE  education. 

Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  a  recent 
discussion  upon  the  influence  of  a  college  education  upon  success 
in  politics  says  :  "  Of  the  seventy-six  senators  thirty  have  received 
a  classical  education,  and  forty -six,  or  eight  more  than  one-half, 
have  been  educated  in  common  schools  and  academies.  Of  the 
333  representatives  and  territorial  delegates  but  108  have  attended 
college,  while  225,  or  fifty-nine  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire 
number,  are  either  self-educated  or  have  received  their  instruction 
at  institutions  whose  curriculum  did  not  extend  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary English  studies."  "  Of  the  relative  influence  of  the  two 
classes  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak.  Nor  could  I  do  so  without 
obvious  impropriety.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  college  graduates  as  a  rule  exhibit  a  certain  lack  of  practical 
capacity  in  dealing  with  men  and  things.   They  take  subtle  and 


abstract  views  of  all  questions,  and  are  apt  to  be  timid,*  cautious 
and  conservative,  rather  than  progressive  and  radical.  It  was  said 
of  Joseph  Addison  that  he  failed  as  secretary  of  state  because,  in 
composing  his  dispatches,  he  hesitated  about  forms  of  expression 
and  the  rhetorical  construction  of  sentences  till  the  emergency 
was  passed.  Senator  Sumner  was  another  illustration  of  splendid 
incapacity  for  practical  affairs  in  legislation.  His  ideals  were 
incomparably  pure  and  lofty,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
realize  that  statutes  are  the  result  of  compromise  and  adjustment. 
If  he  could  not  secure  what  was  to  his  conception  absolutely  right 
and  just,  he  resolutely  refused  to  accept  half  measures.  He  would 
either  reach  the  goal  or  take  no  step  in  its  direction." 

university  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  session  : 
—President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Wright  ;  ist  Vice-President,  H.  A.  Yeo- 
mans  ;  2nd  Vice-President,  G.  Shannon  ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
T.  Webster  ;  Recording  Secretary,  W.  C.  Morrison  ;  Treasurer, 
J.  R.  Arthur  ;  Curator,  J.  C.  Smith.  Councillors — F.  Sandison,  C. 
F.  McGillivray,  J.  E.  Bennett,  H.  A.  McColl.  The  society  has 
closed  one  of  its  most  successful  years,  and  the  students  have  all 
shown  great  interest  in  its  proceedings. 


WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  WyclifTe  College  Literary  Society 
was  held  yesterday  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  N.  W.  Hoyles  ;  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Thomson  ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  McCormack  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Andrews  ;  Curator, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes  ;  Executive  Committee,  C.  H.  P.  Owen  (4th 
year),  W.  H.  B.  Spotten  (3rd  year). 


THE  LATE  W.  E.  COLQUHOUN. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  of  William  E.  Colquhoun,  which  occurred  last  week.too  late 
for  mention  in  The  Varsity.  Mr.  Colquhoun  had  been  suffering 
for  a  couple  of  months  past  from  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  aggravated  by  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which  com- 
plication proved  fatal  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  i6th  Inst.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun was  the  only  son  of  William  Colquhoun,' Esq.,  of  Corn- 
wall, and  had  been  for  the  past  three  years  in  attendance  at  the 
School  of  Practical  Science,  from  which  institution];he'would^have 
graduated  in  May. 

Throughout  his  course  he  lived  in  Residence  at  University  Col- 
lege, where  his  kindly  nature  and  unfailing  good-humour  won  for 
him  many  friends  throughout  the  University,  who  sincerely  mourn 
his  premature  death.  Possessed  of  good  natural  abilities  and  a 
capacity  for  work,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  his  chosen  profession,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  liking 
and  aptitude. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  evening  to  the  Union  Station, 
and  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  of  the 
University  and  the  School  of  Seience.  President  Wilson,  Profes- 
sors Baker  and  Galbraith,  Lecturer  Fairclough  and  Fellow  Burns 
S.P.S.,  were  among  those  of  the  Faculty  who  attended. 

On  behalf  of  his  fellow-students.  The  Varsity  desires  to  con- 
vey to  the  members  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  family  an  expression  of 
their  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy  in  the  sad  bereavement 
which  has  befallen  them. 


C.  R.  W.  Biggar,  M.  A.,  '73,  has  been  selected  to  act  for  the  City 
in  the  forthcoming  Board  of  Works  enquiry. 

GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

As  an  adjunct  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  Professor  Picker- 
ing and  his  assistants  have  selected  the  site  for  a  mountain  station 
in  Colorado. 

A  man  must  get  70  per  cent,  to  pass  at  Cornell.  Honours  are 
not  conferred  for  high  marks  ;  but  those  who  perform  special  work 
receive  mention  in  their  diplomas. 


The  senior  in  geology  who  had  mastered  Grimm's  law  thoroughly 
enough  to  derive  "  Devonian  "  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  fish 
still  lives,  and  is  reported  without  conditions.  ' 


A  number  of  Bible  students  from  the  Kentucky  University  recent- 
ly scandalized  their  faculty  by  attending  a  theatre  where  Margaret 
Mather  enacted  the  part  of  Juliet  in  Shakespeare's  play. 


A  five  and  one-half  ton  gun  has  recently  been  cast  in  Pittsburg. 
It  was  made  from  Bessemere  steel  at  a  single  cast.  The  process 
is  likely  to  revolutionize  the  construction  of  heavy  ordnance  in 
America. 
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There  are  2,619  female  graduates  from  American  colleges  ;  998 
are  married  ;  948  teach  school.  Of  the  remainder,  133  earn  wages 
in  various  occupations  and  professions,  while  529  earn  no  wages 
at  all. 


If  your  father  is  a  retail  grocer,  your  mother  a  milliner,  your 
grandfather  a  Polish  insurrectionist,  you  cannot  enter  a  Russian 
gymnasium.    Your  income,  too,  must  be  more  than  $1,200  a  year. 


The  formal  dedication  of  the  $10,000  annex  to  the  Hillyer  Art 
Gallery  at  Smith  College,  took  place  recently.  The  income  of 
$50,000  is  expended  annually  to  increase  the  art  collection,  which 
already  embraces  the  best  lot  of  casts  in  America. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Ober,  College  Secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  Y.M.C.A.'s,  says  that  the  students'  July  meeting  at  North- 
field  this  year  promises  to  be  far  ahead  of  anything  yet  held.  Why 
not  bring  at  least  25  delegates  from  Toronto  ? 


Rev.  John  Burton,  of  the  Northern  Congregational  Church,  ad- 
dressed the  Thursday  meeting  this  week  on  Prayer. 


Jas.  Gill  takes  next  week's  meeting.  Nominations  for  next  year's 
officers,  and  appointment  of  a  nominating  committee  for  General 
Secretary,  are  items  of  business  for  next  week. 


The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from  Mr.  H.  F. 
Laflamme,  Missionary  to  the  Telugus,  India.  Mr.  Laflamme  is 
well  known  to  many  of  our  students,  being  a  third  year  under- 
graduate of  Toronto  University  : — 

Cocanada,  India,  Presidency  of  Madras,  Feb.  i,  1888. 
To  the  Y.  M.  C.  A : 

Deak  Fellows, — Garside  brought  your  message  of  good  cheer 
to  me  when  he  came,  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  glad  I  was  to 
hear  from  you.  It  set  me  on  with  this  hurried  letter,  which  I  hope 
will  reach  you  after  elections.  The  jottings  in  the  Mail  sometimes 
reach  me,  and  I  think  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  is  wide 
awake  and  that  the  volunteers  for  service  abroad  stand  by  their 
side.  Every  day  at  noon  both  Davis  and  1  try  to  remember  you 
in  prayer.  That  was  a  good  idea  of  Forman  and  Wilder  to  sug- 
gest the  noon  hour  as  a  time  of  prayer  for  the  mission  crusade  and 
mission  recruits,  for,  as  the  men  scatter  all  around  the  world,  no 
hour  in  the  day  will  pass  without  a  petition  rising  to  the  great 
Hearer  of  prayer  ;  and  surely  He  will  answer,  for  He  has  specially 
urged  us  to  pray  for  labourers.  And  they  are  coming,  thank  God. 
Seventy  left  Boston  a  few  weeks  before  we  set  sail.  With  us,  from 
New  York,  on  Sept.  loth,  on  another  steamer,  eight  others  started 
for  Persia,  and  two  days  before,  from  Boston,  seven  others.  From 
Liverpool  to  Madras  there  were  seven  of  us  bound  for  mission 
work  in  India,  and  the  Port  Said  missionary  standing  alone  on 
that  highway  of  the  nations,  the  Suez  Canal,  said  that  every  two 
weeks  he  went  out  to  meet  a  passing  party  of  Chinaf  Inland  mis- 
sionaries and  hoped  to  do  so  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  London,  in 
the  autumn,  must  see  hundreds  of  missionaries  passing  out  to 
shine  in  the  dark  places.  As  we  skirted  the  coasts  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  North  Africa,  passed  down  the  east  side  of  Egypt,  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  and  sighted  the  shores 
of  this  country,  the  immensity  of  the  need  grew  upon  us.  It  was 
like  stretching  Forman's  chart  half  way  round  the  world,  and  look- 
ing at  the  squares  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  as  the  ship 
forged  ahead,  and  wondering  all  the  time  how  much  a  million  of 
immortal  souls  really  meant,  and  how  many  of  our  3,000  volun- 
teers would  be  needed  to  give  them  the  same  number  of  gospel 
ministers  as  are  working  amongst  the  same  number  at  home.  On 
this  mission  field  there  are  2,000,000  of  souls.  A  good  share  of 
the  3,000  volunteers  would  be  needed  for  this  little  field  alone. 
As  it  is,  there  are  about  ten  missionaries  lifting  up  Christ  to  these 
2,000,000  of  people. 

The  needs  of  the  Foreign  field  and  of  India  looked  great  to  us 
when  11,000  miles  away,  but  since  we  have  come  close  up  to  face 
them  they  appear  awful,  but  not  hopeless,  for  the  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  The 
gospel  can  lift  up  the  believing  from  among  them  to  a  high  salva- 
tion. As  these  come  out  for  Christ  their  influence  is  felt  by  others, 
and  the  whole  nation  is  being  gradually  lifted.  Many  of  the  young 
men,  graduates  of  Madras  University,  are  becoming  ashamed  of 
their  religion  and  customs.  The  printing  press  and  the  school 
house  are  pressing  with  irresistible  weight  upon  idolatry  and 
everywhere  the  educated  are  sceptics.  Many  read  with  delight 
Tom  Paine  and  IngersoU.  Yet,  if  the  church  does  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  religious  revolution  going  on  in  India,  and  at  once  send 
in  this  critical  juncture  great  clouds  of  witnesses  for  Christ  to  send 
home  the  eternal  truths  of  the  gospel  while  the  mind  of  the  people 


is  in  a  receptive  state,  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  crystallized  into  a 
dead  infidelity  or  a  hard  formalism  like  the  faith  of  the  Moslems, 
which,  because  it  may  have  some  light,  is  most  difficult 
to  defeat.  But  the  work  is  of  God,  let  us  to  our  post  and  to  duty. 
You  will  wish  to  hear  of  us,  how  we  fare,  as  we  certainly  do  of  you. 
We  have  been  here  some  three  months,  and  are  saturated  with  Te- 
lugu.  The  fellows  in  Moderns  and  Classics  would  laugh  at  our 
method  of  getting  the  language  could  they  be  around.  It  is  not 
sitting  down  with  a  lexicon  and  text-book,  but  with  a  turbaned 
Bidhmin  Murishi,  who  speaks  fair  English,  and  wringing  out  of 
him  as  many  new  words  as  possible  in  two  hours  a  day.  Then,  in- 
stead of  turning  up  to  recitation  before  a  learned  professor,  who 
will  correct  mistakes,  we  simply  pass  into  the  back  yard,  intercept 
the  unclad  children  in  their  play,  and  try  our  Pelugu.  If  they  un- 
derstand a  word  we  mark  it  correct  :  if  not,  we  try  again,  and  thus 
hope  to  go  on  to  success.  As  Dr.  Kellogg  said  before  you  last 
winter,  the  language  will  soak  into  you  like  water  into  a  sponge,  and 
if  any  of  you  are  doubtful  about  your  ability  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue 
you  need  have  no  fear.  Some  here  have  learned  to  preach  with 
power  in  it  in  eighteen  months.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  enabled 
to  preach  Christ  to  good  congregations  in  English  every  Sabbath 
and  Wednesday  evening,  and  hope  soon  to  start  a  Bible  class  for 
young  men  attending  the  Rajah's  college  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
strong  desire  among  the  high  caste  young  men  to  learn  English. 
In  Madras  Christian  College  1,700  students  are  enrolled,  700  in  the 
University  and  1,000  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  every  man  o' 
them  is  studying  the  Bible  under  Christian  teachers  as  a  regular 
text-book.  There  is  an  awakening  among  the  students,  and  a  spirit 
of  deep  inquiry  pervades  the  college,  which  will  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  for  good.  If  any  of  you  men  hope  to  come  to  India,  and 
may  it  be  so,  permit  me  to  say  just  this  :  There  is  one  you  need 
to  know  well  :  that  one  is  Jesus  Christ ;  there  is  one  book  you  must 
read  up  :  that  book  His  life,  from  the  introduction  in  Genesis  to 
the  appendix  in  Revelation.  Remember  us  and  the  young  converts 
in  your  prayers.  Out  of  five  men  in  our  mission  here  four  of  us 
are  Toronto  University  men. 

H.  F.  Laflamme. 


BACK  NUMBERS. 

Subscribers  having  any  extra  copies  of  Nos.  2,  3,  5, 10,  11  and  12 
of  The  Varsity  for  1884  will  confer  a  favour  on  the  proprietors  by 
sending  them  to  this  office. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public- 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

The  Long  Struggle. 
The  University  and  the  Professions,     V.  Theology. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Sheraton. 
Hope  is  Fled.    O.  P.  E.  Ad  Varsitum.  Bohemien. 

Literary  Notes. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 
Manitoba  University. 

Harvard  and  the  Secondary  Schools. 
The  Library. 


Round  the  Table. 

University  and  College  News 
College  News.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes 

Di- Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53   KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


E 


LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS, 


p 


rinters 


and 


Publishers 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STKEET 
(OflSce  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman) 

TORONTO. 

All  kinds  of  Printing  executed  with  taste 
and  promptness,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


"  Nay,  "  said  Pat  in  the  old  country, 
"  don't  ye  tell  me  they  thrash  grain  by 
horses  in  Ameriky !  I'll  never  belave  it ! 
How  could  they  hold  the  flail  ?  " 


Young  lady  to  Postman.  "  Will  this 
letter  go,  sir  ?  " 

Postman  to  Young  lady.  "  Yes,  Miss 
Gallagher." 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  MuUer,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  aflfecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy^  by  Henry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITT  BOOK. 

THE  VAESITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDEEGAST, 

Business  Manager,  j 
Price  50  Cents.  Vabsity  Office,  j 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 

Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
a  full  assortment  ot  Toilet  Eequisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  soUcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445' 


jgLOCUTION. 

MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTABIO  STREET,      -      -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 

ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 

Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITY^  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  SONC  BOOK 

This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  ^of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  aU  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190  pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
scrmely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper, 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

r  SUCKLING  &L  SONS, 

(Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  Bt.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 

— AT — 

S.  R.  HANNA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and  Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


LDRIDGE  STANTON. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Has  removed  to  ii6Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Oid  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firtn  of  Stanton  6^ 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TORONTO, 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J BRUCE 
118  KingSt.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  ff  ost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  little  Chicago  girl. 
"  Yes,  dear."  "Do  you  think  I'll  have 
the  same  papa  all  this  yea  ?" 

Smythe,  who  is  something  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  art,  says  his  servant  girl,  who 
lit  the  fire  with  kerosene,  was  done  up  in 
oil. 


In  conversation,  humour  is  more  than 
wit,  easiness  more  than  knowledge ;  few 
desire  to  learn  or  to  think  they  need  it ; 
all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or,  if  not,  easy. — 
Sir  William  Temple. 


He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly 
creates,  calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers,  and 
ceases  when  he  has  no  more  to  say,  is  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  best  requisites 
of  man. — Lavater. 


Disgust  concealed 

Is  oft-times  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the 
fault 

Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

— Cowper. 

"  There,  my  dear  wife,  there  is  the  set 
of  jewellery  which  you  have  so  long  waited 
for,"  said  a  Detroiter,  as  he  laid  a  package 
before  his  wife  the  other  evening. 

"  Oh  1  you  dear  old  darling,  how  much 
did  it  cost  ?  "  she  inquired,  as  she  tore  off 
the  paper. 

"  Only  $50.00,"  he  replied  carelessly. 

"  And  what's  this  mark,  '  $8.50,'  on  the 
card  for  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  held  it  up  and 
looked  at  him  with  suspicion  in  her  eyes. 

"  That — that  mark — why,  that  means 
that  they  paid  only  $8.50  to  have  the  jew- 
ellery made  !  "  he  replied.  "  Just  think, 
darling,  of  their  grinding  a  poor,  hard- 
working artisan  down  to  $8.50  1  " 

She  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation, 
and  he  whispered  to  himself : 

"  What  a  mule  I  was,  not  to  change  that 
$8.50  to  $50.00." 


ECONOMY ! 

Economy  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  a  young  man's  career.  He  must 
be  especially  careful  in  dealing  in  luxuries. 
A  person,  for  instance,  knows  just  about  the 
value  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  a  pair  of 
boots  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  in  the  matter 
of  jewellery,  diamonds,  and  watches  he  must 
deal  with  a  reliable  house,  if  he  expects  to 
get  the  proper  value  for  the  money  invested. 
Such  a  place  is  E.  M.  Trowem's,  his  record 
in  past  years  being  of  the  best  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  gold  and  silver  goods.  He  em- 
ploys his  own  designer  and  stafif  of  workmen 
on  the  premises,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  out  the  best  work  at  lowest 
possible  prices.  We  import  the  bullion  and 
turn  it  out  in  the  latest  styles  of  jewellery  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen's  wear.  Our  store  and 
factory  are  at  171  Yonge  street.  Call  and 
see  our  goods. 


]^y[EWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 

McAINSir~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

^— '  All  IiATEST  Models. 

Pull  stock  of  Bullard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Pricei.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPERTeg'Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 


MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Riohabd  Pboo. 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  AsTOB,  Judah  P, 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  Universitvof  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  three  large  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.  Prospectus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO. 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTq 


BRACKET,  A.— An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language  $2  50 

GOSTWICK,  J.,   and  HARRISON,  R.— Outlines  of  German 

Literature  ,..  2  75 

SAINTSBURY,  GEO.— Short  History  of  French  Literature  ..  2  75 

KRAUSS,  E.  C.  F.— Goethe,  Hermann,  and  Dorothea    o  50 

SCHILLER. — Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  and  tiero  and  Leander  o  50 
BRACHET,  A. — Historical  French  Grammar    i  25 


COTTERILL,  H.  B.— Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  L  and 

II   o  90 

BALZAC. — Eugenie  Grandet   o  70 

WHITE,  J.  T.— Livy,  Book  XXIII   o  90 

HESLOP,  G;  H,— Demosthenes  : 

The  Philippics     i  00 

,         ,  The  Olyntbiacs    o  90 

MERIMEE,  P.— Colomba,  Hachette's  edition    o  70 


University  College  and  School  Books  in  large  supplies, 
WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Stationers,  5  KingSt  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank)  TORONTO. 
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J^OID     F  EE  O  S  F>  H  ^  T 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminished  Vitality,  etc. 

PrepaMd  according  to  the  directions  oi  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 
A.  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  ^by  the 


system,  — 

Univers         o   mmended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  ac  tion  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."  ^  ,    „  , 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco- 

Dr.  C  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 

Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
BEWARE)   OE^   i:>ll'l  /V  PTOiNS. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSEL8  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, Ac,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


£dward  Blake,  Q.C., 
Z.  A.  Laeh,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
R.  S.  CaseelB, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFOBD,  EVANS   &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Mowey  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


R.  E.  Kingsford.       E.Evans.       A.  C.  P.  Bonlton 


MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLESWORTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAB  WICK  &  FRA.NK8,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Donglas  Armour.  H.J.Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON.  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


OUver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas  Langton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  H08KIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C, 
F.  W.  Harcourt, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  R.  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement, 
W.  B.  Raymond. 


Legal. 


DELAMRHE,  REESOR,    ENGLISH    &  ROB*, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.    OfBces,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  ReesoT. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


("10YNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
J  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Riadon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


R 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyan  cer ,  &c . 


McCallom's  Block — King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


^^^UjIAAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 

BaBBISTEB,  SOLICITOB,  NOTABY   PUBLIC,  ETC. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


M 


l.Late  Mr.  B.  Sandfleld  Macdonald.] 


ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 


BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


J^INDSEY  &  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTERS,   SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES, 

5  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  ST., 
Toronto. 

GBO.  LIND8EY.  W.  L.  M.  LINDSEY. 


Medical. 


jr^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B,  NESBITT,  B,A.'  ' 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  MoCAUL. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


w. 


NATTRESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.CS.,  Jing. 


COR.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429^ YONGE  ST.,  Cobneb  op  ANNE  STREET. 

rpHOMAS  HENDERSON, 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
(Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduatelof  R.  |C.  D.  S, 


Office— 761  Yonge  Street  Toronto 
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J^OGERS, 

346  YONGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

(THE  BTX7DENTB'  COBNEB) 

,We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING  STOCK, 

-which  is  excellent  value  in  all  lines.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 


"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


£)OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

610  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

•For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 


S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31    KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FuraisMns^S' 

Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


Question  for  a  debating  society — Which 
is  the  butt  end  of  a  goat  ? 


To  make  a  good  broil :  Leave  a  letter 
from  one  of  your  old  sweethearts  where 
your  wife  can  find  it. 


Mrs.  Partington,  overhearing  it  said 
that  they  did  not  bathe  much  at  the  West 
End,  said  she  thought  they  bathed  all 
over.  jjl 


"Any  letters ;for<  Mike  How?"  asked 
an  individual  of  a  clerk  at  a  post-office 
window.  "  No  letters  here  for  anybody's 
cow." 


Discernment. — Young  lady  (who  has 
missed  "The  Meet") — "Do  you  know 
where  the  hounds  are,  Robin  ? "  Oid 
Keeper  (compassionately) — "  Y'rejust  too 
late,  miss — the  gentlemen  be  all  gone." 


"  J.  Gray — Pack  with  my  box  five  dozen 
quills."  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  this  sentence,  only  that  it  is  nearly 
as  short  as  one  can  be  constructed,  and 
yet  contains  the  whole  alphabet. 


Startling. — There  is  nothing  in  which 
the  sad  and  simple  denizen  of  the  Far  West 
so  delights  as  in  astonishing  the  tenderly 
emerald  emigrate.  Filteen  of  these  wist- 
ful beings;,  fresh  from  the  gorgeous  civil- 
ization of  the  East,  fluttered  into  a  Vir- 
ginia City  restaurant  the  other  day  for 
breakfast.  While  they  were  studying  the 
bill  of  fare,  a  melancholy  Virginia  citizen 
walked  in  and  measujed  them  with  a 
glance.  The  opportunity  was  too  deli- 
cious to  resist.  He  sat  down  and  loudly 
remaked,  "Waiter,  how  long  does  a  man 
have  to  sit  here  before  you  come  to  take 
his  order  ?  "  The  ambling  waiter  shrieked 
"  All  right,  Mr.  Tei  ry  ;  whal'U  you  have, 
Mr.  Terry  ?  "  The  pensive  Terry  instantly 
ordered  in  a  tone  of  thunder  the  following 
picturesque  dishes  :  "  Baked  horn-toad, 
two  broiled  lizards  on  toast,  with  tarantula 
sauce ;  stewed  rattlesnakes  on  the  side." 
The  waiter  was  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  Virginia  City,  and  without  even  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelash  observed  to  the  Chi- 
nese menials  in  the  kitchen,  "  Ba-aked 
horned  to-o-ad  ;  two  bro-i  led  liz-ards  on 
to-o-ast,  tran-n-tula  sauce  ;  stewed  rattle- 
snakes on  the  si-i-de  !  For  Mr.  Terry — 
ver-r-y  nice  and  well  done  !  "  Mr.  Terry's 
real  breakfast,  privately  ordered,  presently 
appeared,  and  every  individual  emigrant 
choked  himself  and  got  a  pain  in  his  spine 
with  looking  over  his  shoulder  in  the  vain 
eflfart  to  see  the  remarkable  dishes  which 
the  ingenious  Terry  was  calmly  enjoying. 


\YESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing.Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 
Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students*  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Speoial  Disoou-tits- 


GOOPER'S,  109 Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  808  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  fron'  University.  , 


^LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.O.,' 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  ol  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

Private  and  c  ass  instruction  given  a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects. Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY &.C0. 


591  Broadway  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

•PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  No     ,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Sec  d  for  catalogue  or  caU  and 
examine. 

O'More  than  40  years  estab 
hshed  in  this  Une  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

B  O  O  K  S  15  LLE  ^  TV  X>      S  T  ^  T  J  O  IX  E  »  S  , 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 

VANNEV.AR  &  CO»  Booksellers  and  Stationers.         -     -    440  Yonge  Street 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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A  MEMOES. 

Athwart  the  roofs  of  the  mighty  town, 

From  the  lofty  windows  where  I  sit, 
I  can  see  the  blue  of  the  stormy  lake, 

With  a  band  of  silver  fringing  it. 

The  wild  west  wind  is  driving  the  flock 

Of  the  hage  cloud -wor'd  to  the  lowering  east, 

The  grey  is  riven  and  torn  to  white, 
Not  once,  this  morn  has  the  pageant  ceased. 

And  I  think  of  another  day  of  clouds. 
When  its  silver  fringes,  the  bine  lake  wore  ; 

And  we  two  followed  the  narrow  path, 
Alone,  by  the  desolate  windy  shore. 

Sweetheart,  that  day  comes  back  to  me. 

In  a  halo  of  smiles  and  a  mist  of  tears 
It  lives  with  me,  it  will  always  live. 

Have  yon  thought  of  it  once,  in  the  after  years? 

BOHEMIEK. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

VII. — THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

As  there  are  so  few  prizes — practically  none — in  the  Civil 
Service,  while  there  are  so  many  blanks,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  young  men  seek  to  enter  it. 

In  some  Churches — looking  at  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
personal,  distinction — a  man  may.  become  a  dignitary 
or  a  Bishop.  In  other  churches  he  may  reach  what 
may  be  considered  as  practically  an  equivalent  position. 
In  the  legal  profession,  the  bench  is  the  goal  to  be  reached, 
once  success  at  the  bar  has  been  achieved.  In  the  army, 
the  field-marshal's  baton  is  proverbially  carried  in  each 
soldier's  knapsack  ;  while,  in  the  medical  profession,  suc- 
cessful research  and  notable  discoveries  in  the  healing  art 
bring  to  the  individual  high  distinction  as  a  specialist,  or 
as  a  consulting  physician  of  eminence. 

Nevertheless,  a  high  position,  with  its  honourable  record, 
may,  by  patient  toil  and  prolonged  waiting,  be  reached  in 
the  civil  service — more  especially  in  the  English  diploma- 
tic branch  of  it.  Never,  however,  does  the  ordinary  civil 
servant  reach  a  position  higher  than  that  of  a  subordinate. 
The  very  term  Deputy,  or  Under  Secretary,  which  is  the 
highest  grade  in  the  service,  implies  subordination  to 
others.  Not  that  civil  servants  in  Canada  do  not  reach 
positions  of  high  distinction  and  independence.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Dunkin's  case  is  one  in  point  ;  but,  had  he 
remained  in  the  civil  service,  he  never  could  have  reached 
the  high  position  which  he  afterwards  adorned. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Civil  Service  in  England 
and  in  Canada,  it  has  practically  taken  the  rank  and  status 
of  a  profession  in  these  countries.  Entrance  into  it,  in 
England  and  in  this  Dominion,  is  very  properly  by  exami- 
nation— at  least,  theoretically  and  by  statute — but  by  no 
means  invariably  so.  For  candidates,  qualified  or  unquali- 
fied, may  still  be  pressed  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  outside 
service''  of  the  Dominion,  by  virtue  of  the  Act. 

Neither  the  last  "  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Exami- 
ners," nor  the  official  "  Civil  Service  List,"  gives  the  de- 
sired information  as  to  whether  any  but  persons  who  have 
passed  the  prescribed  examinations  have  been  admitted 
into  the  "  inside  service."    Both  reports  are  also  silent  as 


to  what  becomes  of  the  candidates  who  successfully  pass 
these  required  examinations.  To  prospective  candidates, 
this  information  would  be  of  service,  as  it  would  show  how 
far  the  demand  regulates,  or  is  equal  to,  the  supply. 

Even  under  the  present  system  patronage  and  pressure 
have  their  place,  as  I  shall  show  farther  on.  This  canker 
in  the  civil  service  is  its  bane. 

The  efforts  of  all  civil  service  reformers  and  of  the  vari- 
ous commissions  of  enquiry  into  the  subject,  have  been 
largely  directed  to  a  mitigation  of  this  evil.  Two  or  three 
plans,  with  this  view,  have  been  suggested  and  discussed 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committees  and  Royal  Commis- 
sions which  have  had  to  deal  with  this  matter.  * 

The  chief  plan  suggested  is  the  substitution  of  a  com- 
petitive for  the  "  qualifying"  examination.  A  second  and 
less  possible  one  is  the  training  in  each  department,  at 
small  salaries  at  first,  of  young  fellows  (of  about  the 
average  age  of  midshipmen),  after  they  had  passed  the 
"  preliminary  "  examination.  No  permanent  appointment, 
with  increased  salary,  was  proposed  to  be  made  until 
success  in  passing  the  competitive  examination  had  been 
assured.  Thus,  fitness  and  capacity  could  be  practically 
tested,  and  a  stricter  classification  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  civil  service  secured. 

Where  no  system  of  examination  for  admission  to  the 
civil  service  exists  (as  in  this  province),  none  but  a  theor- 
etical or  approximative  classification  of  those  admitted 
into  the  service  can  be  made  ;  and  that  only  in  and  for 
each  department  separately. 

It  may  be  interesting,  just  here — especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prospective  candidate  for  the  civil  service — 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  each  of 
the  four  examinations  at  present  prescribed — "prelimi- 
nary," "qualifying,"  (with  "options"'),  or  competitive, 
and  for  "promotion"  from  one  grade  in  the  service  to 
another. 

1.  The  Preliminary.  This  is  purely  scholastic,  or  liter- 
ary, in  a  sense,  but  in  its  requirements  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  "  Second  or  Third  Book  "  of  the  public  school 
course.  No  undergraduate  should  be  required  to  pass  it, 
except  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  requirements  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  Qualifying.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  means  such  an 
examination— in  its  simplest  form — as  every  candidate 
mtist  successfully  pass  before  he  can  be  considered  as  at 
all  "  qualified,"  or  eligible  for  admission  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice. It  takes  two  forms,  however.  But  the  second  of 
these  forms  makes  all  the  difference  between  what  are 
technically  known  in  the  service  as  the  "  qualifying,"  and 
the  "  competitive  "  examination.  On  the  merits  or  prac- 
tical value  of  these  two  standards  of  qualification,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  as  I  shall  point  out. 

The  "  qualifying"  examination,  as  its  name  implies,  en- 
titles the  successful  candidate  for  admission  to  any  vacancy 
which  may  arise  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  service. 

3.  T/ie  Competitive.  In  the  official  curriculum,  this  ex- 
amination is  set  down  under  the  head  of  "optional  sub- 
jects," to  the  "  qualifying  "  examination.  Of  these  options 
there  are  seven,  ranging  from  "  composition"  to  "  telegra- 
phy." In  that  form  the  curriculum  is  misleading  to  the  un- 
initiated. It  is  so  from  the  fact  that  the.  candidate,  on  passing 
the  "qualifying"  examination,  merely  puts  himself  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  expectant  and  "  qualified  "  aspirants 
for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service,  while  he  may  have 
thought  that  he  had  really  placed  himself  "on  the  high 
road  to  preferment.'' 
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The  candidate,  however,  who  successfully  takes  even 
one  of  the  seven  optional  subjects,  places  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  "  qualified"  candidates.  His  chances  of 
success  are  obviously  inc  eased  by  every  additional  op- 
tional subject  in  which  he  passes.  Financially  he  is  a 
gainer.  For,  in  the  matter  of  salary,  an  additional  sum 
of  5^150  is  secured  to  him  for  each  of  four  of  such  subjects, 
should  he  pass  m  them. 

To  the  prospective  candidate  this  explanation,  as  to  the 
merits  and  effects  of  these  examinations  will  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advantageous 
to  him  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  optional  subjects,  in 
addition  to  the  merely  "qualifying"  examination,  rather 
than  to  take  that  examination  alone. 

4.  For  Promotion.  This  examination,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  designed  to  determine  the  qualification  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  service,  so  that  when  "  entitled  to  promotion, 
they  may  be  advanced  from  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
to  the  class  next  above  it,  and  in  the  department  in  which 
they  are  serving."  The  subjects  of  examination  are  chiefly 
of  a  technical  kind,  and,  as  a  rule,  refer  to  "duties"  or 
details  of  office  work.  The  literary  subjects  are  "  Compo- 
sition, Constitution  of  Canada  and  Geography." 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Dominion  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminers (for  1886)  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  candidates 
are  content  to  pass  the  "qualifying"  examination  alone. 
Thus,  of  271  candidates  for  this  examination,  only  76^— a 
little  over  one- fourth— took  options,  and  entered  the  com- 
petitioh  field.  Of  these,  38,  or  just  one-half,  passed  ;  29 
succeeded  in  but  one  out  of  the  seven  options ;  8  in  two, 
and  one  in  three. 

The  question  as  to  the  comparative  value  to  the  civil 
service  itself  of  a  merely  "qualifying,"  or  a  "competitive  " 
examination,  has,  as  I  have  intimated,  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  in  civil  service  reports.  Differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  on  the  subject  ;  and  it  is  yet  a  debateable 
question.  In  his  evidence  on  this  point,  before  a  Royal 
Commission,  in  1880,  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffin,  Deputy  Post- 
master-General, and  the  oldest  civil  servant  in  the  Do- 
minion, gave  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  competitive,  as 
against  the  pass,  or  qualifying  system  of  examination.  So, 
also  did  Mr.  J.  M.  Courtney,  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr. 
Sweetnam,  Post-office  Inspector  for  the  Toronto  division, 
and  Mr.  P.  M.  Robins,  chief  clerk  and  accountant  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department.  My  own  opinion,  formed 
on  a  lengthened  experience,  coincides  with  that  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  thus  expressed  it  in  my  evidence  on  the 
subject  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1877:- 

Mr.  G.  E.  Casey,  Chairman,  put  the  following  question  : 

'  O.  We  have  had  a  recommendation  to  adopt  a  scheme  of 
holaing  '  qualifying'  examinations  from  amongst  the  successful 
candidates,  out  of  which  members  of  the  Civil  Service  should  be 
cho;en  at  the  will  of  the  Minister.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a 
system?" 

"A.  I  think  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
that  system,  which  would-be  fatal  to  its  success.  From  the  fact 
that  such  an  examination  would  merely  give  the  passed  men  a  sort 
of  quasi  official  status  you  would  get  in  a  shoal  of  aspirants  to 
office,  equally  qualified.  .  .  .  Besides,  the  moment  you  get  a  number 
of  young  men  nominally  'qualified'  for  positions  in  the  service,  per- 
sonal solicitations  of  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  government  to  get  appiintments  ;  and,  that,  after  a 
'  competitive'  examination  as  a  condition,  would  be  subject  to  such 
silent  influences  that  they  could  not  well  be  resisted  to  prevent  an 
unsuitable  appointment. 

'•  Q.    We  would,  in  fact,  be  thrown  back  upon  patronage  ? 

"  A.  Yes  ;  under  the  guise  of  a  '  competitive  '  system  of  exam- 
ination. Another  objection  to  the  system  would  be  this  : — A 
great  many  might  come  up  to  a  fixed  standard  and  pass.  If,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place  you  pitted  one  man  against  the  other  and 
said,  '  The  best  men  only  shall  receive  appointments  '  you  would 
then  put  all  of  the  candidates  upon  their  mettle  to  take  the  highest 
rank.  There  would  be  no  such  impulse  to  excel  under  a  merely 
'  qualifying  '  examination,"  etc. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McDougall  (present  Auditor-General,)  asked  : 
"  Q.  -Do  you  approve  of  a  'qualifying'  examination,  and  their 
being  appointed  at  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  ? 

"A.  I  think  that  would  be  fatal.  My  particular  objection  to 
that  system,  if  applied  to  one  department,  would  be  that,  if  a  max - 
mum  were  fixed  upon  and  that  were  passed  by  a  number  of  candi- 
dates, the  Head  of  the  Department  could  not  refuse  to  admit  them. 
But,  when  you  have  a  competitive  examination,  you  only  choose 


the  best  men.  The  moment  a  man  is  '  qualified,'  if  he  had  to  pass 
a  second  examination,  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  to  get 
him  through  in  some  way,"  etc.  * 

These  practical  explanatory  statements  may  be  con- 
sidered by  prospective  candidates  as  somewhat  discour- 
aging. They  relate,  however,  to  the  preliminaries  for 
admission  to  the  service.  Once  in,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  advancement  is  slow,  and  increase  to  salaries 
somewhat  uncertain,  especially  as  the  periodical  demand 
for  "  retrenchment "  generally  touches' the  Civil  Service 
first.  And  yet  the  desire  to  enter  that  service  is  a  laudable 
one.  As  a  profession,  it  is  most  honourable  and  useful — 
honourable  in  the  important  public  matters  with  which  it 
has  to  deal,  and  useful  in  the  performance  of  most  valuable 
and  often  highly  confidential  service  for  the  country. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

It  may  be  asked  :  "  If  the  purely  literary  standard  for 
entrance  into  the  public  service  is  so  low,  what  has  the 
University  to  do  with  the  preparation  and  fitness  of  men 
for  that  service  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  query  may  be  in  effect  this :  The 
standard  for  entrance  into  the  service  has  only  to  do 
with  the  lowest  grades  of  it.  The  requirements  for  that 
entrance  do  not  pretend  to  touch  the  higher  grades,  nor 
provide  for  the  special  and  imperative  needs  of  the  depart- 
ments in  these  grades.  Even  the  promotion  examinations 
scarcely  meet  the  case,  as  they  are  quite  too  technical  and 
circumscribed  in  their  range. 

Years  ago,  such  a  preparation  and  literary  training  as  is 
now  admittedly  necessary  in  the  public  service  was  not 
required,  and  was  scarcely  thought  of.  On  this  point  I 
gave,  in  1877,  the  following  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  the  result 
of  many  years'  observation  and  practical  experience  : 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  that 
is  that  the  Civil  Service  is  different  now  from  what  it  was  years 
ago.  It  re  quires  much  higher  and  better  qualifications  than  before, 
because  new  questions  of  administration,  more  important  than 
formerly,  are  constantly  arising.  The  higher  officer  in  the  service 
would  find  that,  without  a  thorough  training,  he  cannot  keep 
h  mself  up  with  these  questions.  A  man  in  the  position  of  a 
Deputy  Head  of  a  Depirtment  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  new 
and  delicate  relations  which  exist  between  the  local,  the  central, 
and  the  home  governments.  He  should  also  be  acquainted  with 
questions  of  finance,  legislation,  political  economy  and  kindred 
subjects,  as  his  department  might  have  to  deal  with  them." 

A  decade  has  passed  away  since  these  words  were 
uttered.  The  standard  then  laid  down  was  moderate,  as 
compared  with  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  to- 
day. Since  that  time  university  training,  as  a  preparation 
for  success  in  the  various  professions,  has  become  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  In  the  Legislatures  and  in 
business  circles,  there  is  noW  quite  a  sprinkling  of  uni- 
versity graduates.  So  that  those  aspiring  (and  doing  so 
with  a  laudable  ambition),  to  the  higher  positions  in  the 
public  service,  must  make  the  necessary  literary  prepara- 
tion, by  a  thorough  scholastic  training,  a  training  which  a 
College  or  University  alone  can  give  them. 

Even  in  commercial  life  a  high  degree  of  literary  train- 
ing has  become  necessary,  especially  in  the  larger  estab- 
lishments and  banks,  etc.  This  is  now  especially  the  case 
in  England,  where  there  is  a  keen  competition  between 
Germans  and  Englishmen  for  clerkships  in  English  mercan- 
tile houses,  chiefly  those  having  a  foreign  trade  and  con- 
nections. 

The  underlying  forces  at  work,  and  which  lead  to  this 
competition,  are  admirably  illustrated  by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  recent  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
What  he  says  applies  as  well  to  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada 
as  to  the  commercial  life  of  England. 

In  that  address  Mr.  Goschen  lays  down  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  the  "  intellectual  "  which  a  man  infuses  into 
his  work  that  alone  gives  it  vitality,  and  ensures  success. 


The  proposal  (as  to  a  second  examination),  to  which  I  here 
referred,  was  one  which  permitted  the  "  competitive  "  examination 
to  take  place  at  any  time  after  the  "qualifying"  one,  and  as  a 
condition  to  an  appointment  to  a  vacancy  then  existing.  Now, 
the  two  examinations  take  place  together;  but  the  "options"  are 
not  even  then,  as  they  should  be,  compulsory. 
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Contrastin<T  the  ondinary  man  of  business  with  one  of  such 
a  spirit,  he  says  : — 

"  The  man  whose  intellectual  interest  has  prompted  him  always 
to  look  tor  a  principle,  serves  those  around  him  as  well  as  himself. 
He  coniiibu.es  to  the  information  of  his  rivals.  He  broadens  the 
intellectuil  basis  on  which  every  business  as  well  as  every  profes- 
sion rests.  ...  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  even  in 
the  fields  of  commerce  and  industry  there  is  room,  nay,  there  is 
necessity  for  the  more  purely  intellectual  qualities  which  are  some- 
times supposed  to  be  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  neglect  of  the  intellectual  side  of  busmess  and  com- 
merce is,  in  the  long  run,  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  their  neglect  in 
other,  and  what  are  commonly  considered  higher,  departments  of 
study  and  of  work." 

Mr.  Goschen  then  points  out  the  characteristics  of  the 
German  metliods  of  education,  and  shows  what  are  the 
effects  of  tho^e  methods  on  the  German  nation.   He  says : — 

"  The  great  body  of  the  students  at  the  German  public  schools 
and  universities,  even  the  most  fashionable,  are  men  who  have  to 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  their  own  exertions  alone, 
for  their  future  livelihood.  The  consequence  is  that  hard  woik, 
wide  knowledge,  the  thorough  ploughing  of  the  mind,  are  the  great 
objects  of  the  highest  education.  It  has  made  indu!.  ry,  knowledge, 
the  reasoning  power,  interest  and  delight  in  ever)  form  of  work, 
national— I  had  almost  said  popular— ideals  to  a  degree  unparal- 
leled elsewhere.  It  has  carried  the  scientific  spirit  into  every  form 
of  national  enterprise,  into  trade,  into  industry,  even,  as  we  have 
all  seen,  into  the  operations  of  war." 

The  effect  of  tliis  intellectual  superiority  of  the  German 
on  commercial  life  in  England  is  thus  referred  to: 

"  Our  position  in  the  race  of  civilized  nations  is  no  longer  what  it 
was.  We  had  a  great  start  in  industry  and  commerce,  and,  by 
virtue  of  that  start,  we  attained  to  a  station  of  unprecedented  and 
long  unchallenged  supremacy.  That  supremacy  is  no  longer  un- 
challenged. Others  are  pressing  on  our  heels.  We  require  greater 
efforts  than  formeily  to  hold  our  own.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  stir  in  our  educational  world, 
of  the  ever-increasing  demands  made  on  our  elementary  schools, 
of  the  cry  for  technical  and  commercial  training,  of  the  new  spirit 
which  is  manifesting  itself  in  our  public  schools  and  universities." 

Mr.  Goschen  thus  concludes  :  and  his  appeal  should  not 
be  lost  upon  us,  who  are  also  in  the  vicinity,  if  not  in  the 
actual  presence,  of  those  across  the  lines,  who  are  noted 
for  their  keen  competition  with,  and  their  intellectual 
rivalry  of,  the  Dominion  : 

"  When  looking  around  at  the  rapid  advance  of  our  rivals,  we 
see  that  start  of  ours,  which  once  seemed.so  enormous,  growing  dan- 
gerously less,  when  a  nation,  to  whom  work  is  a  pride  and  a  plea- 
sure, appears  with  giant  strides  to  be  gaining  on  our  steps,  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  may  perhaps  more  readily  be  induced  to  bestir 
themselves  to  add  to  their  great  natural  capacities,  to  their  natural 
and  acquired  advantages,  and  to  the  self-confidence  of  their  ancient 
prestige,  some  of  that  power  which  the  passion  for  mental  labour 
has  conferred  on  their  most  formidable  rivals,  and  to  resolve  that, 
in  school  and  in  university,  in  bank  and  in  warehouse,  in  factory 
and  in  arsenal,  a  larger  share  of  time  and  credit,  and  influence  and 
authority,  shall  be  assigned  to  intellectual  effort  and  intellectual  in- 
terest." 

In  pondering  these  weighty  words  of  counsel  and  of  warn- 
ing, we  naturally  ask  ourselves :  "  When  and  how  is  the 
germ  of  this  intellectual  spirit  and  mental  life  to  be  awak- 
ened and  vivified  ?  "  Where,  we  answer,  but  in  the  higher 
schools,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is  there  that  the  individual  first  develops  his  intellectual 
manhood.  Not  so  much  by  patient  study,  or  by  toil  over 
books,  but  hy  making  the  results  of  that  toil  and  study  a 
part  and  parcel  of  himself  and  of  his  daily  life.  This  can 
be  best  promoted  by  an-  active  participation  in  the  intel- 
lectual athletics  and  literary  efforts  of  undergraduate  life. 
Such  practice  fixes  a  mental  habit  for  after  years,  and 
enables  a  man  to  look  at  life  and  its  activities  from  an  in- 
tellectual stand  point. 

If  that  habit  should  thus  become  natural  and  fixed  by 
early  practice,  the  result  should  be  a  high  degree  of  mental 
discipline  and  intellectual  vigour.  It  would  also  secure  to 
the  individual  all  that  the  Lord  Rector  points  out  as  at- 
tainable by  the  methods  which  he  so  graphically  describes. 

J.  George  Hodgins. 

Toronto,  March,  1888. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Henry  Montgomery,  M.A,,  '77,  formerly  of  this  city, 
now  President  of  the  University  of  Dakota,  has  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Grand  Forks'  Herald  on  "  Devil's  Lake, 


Dakota."  Professor  Montgomery  had  been  making  geo- 
logical researches  with  a  view  of  furnishing  the  Museum 
of  his  University  with  a  useful  collection  of  rocks  and 
natural  history  specimens,  when  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  finding  of  some  human  bones  near  the  margin  of 
Devil's  Lake.  In  following  up  this  clue.  Professor  Mont- 
gomery made  discoveries  which  convinced  him,  upon  fur- 
ther investigation,  that  he  had  come  across  a  former  settle- 
ment of  the  mound-builders.  He  thus  describes  his  visit  : 
"  On  investigation,  it  very  soon  became  evident  that  I  had 
wended  my  way  to  an  elevated  and  wide  tract  of  country, 
which  many  ages  previous  to  our  time  had  formed  the 
dwelling-place  of  another  race  of  human  beings,  and  which 
yet  contained  many  of  the  bones,  the  implements  and  trin- 
kets of  this  same  people. 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  my  hours  from  '  early  morn  till 
dewy  eve  '  were  full  of  interest  to  me,  and  that,  for  the 
time  being,  I  lost  sight  of  everything  save  the  singular 
structures  known  as  the  "  mounds  of  the  ancient  mound- 
builders."  Professor  Montgomery  examined  over  twenty- 
one  mounds,  but  the  time  at  his  disposal  was  too  short  to 
admit  of  his  doing  much  systematic  work.  This  will  doubt- 
less be  done  at  some  future  time. 

The  Varsity  congratulates  the  Proiessor,  an  old  Alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  upon  his  valuable  discovery, 
which  promises  to  him  a  valuable  field  for  investigation,- 
interesting  in  its  results  to  the  explorer  and  valiiable  to 
the  scientific  world. 


The  April  numl)er  of  Lippincott's  Magazine  contains  a 
portrait  of  Amelie  Rives,  the  young  and  beautiful  author- 
ess. It  presents  her  as  a  young  girl  of  remarkable  beauty, 
with  refined  and  delicate  features,  and  an  eager,  rapt  expres- 
sion. The  magazine  opens  with  a  novel,"  The  Quick  or  the 
Dead,"  from  Miss  Rives'  pen.  It  has  a  weird  plot,  and  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  strange  mixtures.  The  story  is  told 
with  surprising  vividness,  and  the  love  passages  are  full  of 
passion  and  colour,  almost  to  excess.  The  heroine  is 
scarcely  a  lovaltle  creature,  her  morbid  fancies  and  inex- 
plicable emotional  states  almost  removing  her  from  the 
category  of  human  beings.  She  has  a  certain  beaute  de  diable 
which  repels  while  it  fascinates.  The  hero  is  conventional 
and  somewhat  too  demonstrative  in  his  wooing ;  while  the 
demeanor  of  both  is  open  to  the  obj-ection  of  being  over- 
strained and  unnatural. 

We  cannot  agree  with  one  critic  who  would  fain  have  us 
regard  this  novel  as  the  great  and  long  expected  American 
novel  for  which  we  are  all  watching  and  waiting.  It  is 
powerful,  and  Miss  Rives  tells  her  story  well  in  nervous 
and  idiomatic  English,  and  crisp  and  brilliant  dialogue  ; 
but  there  are  defects  of  workmanship,  a  want  of  balance, 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  true  perspective,  and — if  we 
except  the  heroine — not  much  distinctive  individuality  in 
the  characters.  There  is  also,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  too 
much  passionate  love-making,  a  too  great  tension  of  emo- 
tional excitement,  and  that  of  a  morbid  and  unhealthy 
kind,  to  make  the  novel  acceptable  to  readers  unacquainted 
with  a  Southern  temperament.  The  story  has  abso- 
lutely no  light  and  shade,  and  those  characteristics  which 
we  look  for  and  so  much  admire  in  men  and  women — 
strength  in  one,  and  tenderness  in  the  other — seem  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  story 
before  us.  This  is  Miss  Rives'  first  novel,  and  though  it 
may  seem  hackneyed  to  say  so,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its 
author's  brilliant  but  as  yet  undisciplined  power.  We 
are  free  to  confess  that,  on  the  whole,  "  The  Quick  or  the 
Dead"  disappoints  us,  but  it  contains  evidences  of  unmjs- 
a  kable  talent  and  presages  much  good  work,  we  are  con- 
vinced, from  this  young  and  gifted  authoress  in  the  future. 

The  other  features  of  Lippincott's  for  this  month  are  : — 
**  Some  Days  with  Amelie  Rives,"  which  is  contributed 
by  an  intimate  friend  under  the  pen-name  of  J.  D.  Hurrel. 
Judge  Tourgee  continues  his  "  With  Gauge  and  Swallow  " 
series,  and  tells  a  story  of  sleep  walking  under  the  sub- 
title of  "  The  Letter  and  Spirit."  Joel  Benton  puts  in  a 
plea  for  the  "  Endowment  of  Genius,"  and  Thomas 
Leeming  discusses  "  Western  Investments  for  Eastern 
Capital,"  in  a  plain,  practical,  business  way.  There  are 
also  poems  by  Daniel  L.  Lawson  and  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  jr. 
W.  S.  Walsh  discusses  Realism  and  Idealism  in  "  Book- 
Talk." 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

In  the  report  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  noticed  last  week, 
there  was  a  portion  to  which  we  did  not  refer  as  it  did  not  exactly 
bear  upon  the  question  then  under  discussion.  If  our  remarks  of 
last  week  were  taken  by  any  of  our  readers  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
destructive  criticism,  this  week  we  offer  some  of  the  nature  of  con- 
structive criticism.  The  suggestion  which  we  have  to  make  is  not 
an  original  one  with  us  ;  it  was  made  in  1885  by  Mr.  James  Barn- 
well, M.A.,  then  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
doubtless  has  been  put  into  practice  elsewhere  years  ago.  So  The 
Varsity  merely  passes  the  suggestion  along,  alike  to  the  Librarian 
and  to  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  it  has  not  occurred  to  them  to  act  upon  it  heretofore,  they  may 
do  so  now,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Library  and  the  University. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  the  circular  which  Mr. 
Barnwell  issued  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  hear  his  testimony  as  to  the  success  of  the  idea. 
They  are  both  worthy  of  perusal. 

"  The  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  hereby  appeals 
to  all  friends  of  that  Institution,  or  of  Learning,  for  the  gift  of 
Pamphlets,  Speeches,  Sermons,  Reports  of  Societies,  (charitable 
and  literary),  Annual  Reports  of  Corporations  (whether  of  railroads, 
commercial  companies,  or  commercial  enterprises),  Catalogues, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  short,  for  the  gift  to  the  Library  of  all  printed  matters 
which  accumulate  annually  in  offices,  counting  houses  and  homes 
and  is  generally  consigned,  as  rubbish,  to  the  waste  basket  or  to  the 
cellar. 

"  This  '  rubbish  '  is  the  history  of  to-day,  and  upon  this  '  rubbish ' 
the  historian  of  the  future  must  depend.  Out  of  similar  '  rubbish  ' 
grew  Macaulay's  History.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  future  will 
hold  dear  what  we  now  hold  cheap.  Pamphlets  which  in  their  day 
cost  but  three  pennies  have  been,  in  our  time,  gladly  bought  with 
a  hundred  pounds  for  every  penny.  The  Journals  of  our  City  Gov- 
ernment have  been  so  little  prized  in  the  day  of  their  publication, 
that  the  City  itself  does  not,  or,  at  least,  within  the  writer's  recollec- 
tion did  not  possess  a  complete  set,  and  but  two  complete  sets  are 
believed  to  exist,  which  are  in  private  hands.  How  many  of  our 
corporations  of  all  descriptions,  which  have  existed  for  many  years, 
are  able  to  show  a  set  of  all  their  Reports  or  Publications  ?  The 
Mercantile  Library,  even,  does  not  own  a  set  of  its  own  Reports, 
nor  a  copy  of  its  first  Catalogue.  Of  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  series  of  great  importance,  but  two  sets  are  known  to 
exist,  and  a  collector  of  this  city,  having  special  facilities,  has  been 
unable  to  complete  a  third,  after  a  search  of  thirty  years.  Even 
here  in  our  own  library  there  is  not  a  set  of  our  Annual  University 
Catalogues.  So  true  is  it  that  '  What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the 
worth  while  we  enjoy  it,  but  Seing  lacked  and  lost,  why,  then,  we 
rate  the  value.' 

"  It  is  this  '  rubbish '  which  contains  the  record  of  the  busy  work 
of  the  world  to-day,  and  within  the  walls  of  a  library  it  should  be 
garnered,  where  students  can  use  it,  and  learn  the  methods  of  ori- 
ginal investigation  and  research. 

"  Let  it  be  also  understood  that  the  Library  will  be  most  grateful 
for  all  donations  of  books  which  are  by  no  means  '  rubbish,'  but 
which,  if  little  used  on  your  own  shelves,  will  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  numbers  when  transferred  to  the  use  of  our  earnest 
young  students."  (i) 

(i)  University  of  Pensylvania.  Annual. Report,  1885,  pp.  43,  ei 
seq.  '\ 


Mr.  Barnwell  thus  refers  to  the  response  to  his  circular  : 
"  A  circular  asking  for  donations  of  pamphlets  was  issued  in 
June,  addressed  to  about  900  persons.  The  result  shows  the  experi- 
ment to  have  been  a  success.  Already  over  4,000  pieces  of  reading 
matter  have  been  received,  the  value  of  which  is  considerably  more 
than  the  pecuniary  outlay  involved,  which  was  very  small.  But 
the  indirect  results  are  hkely  to  be  of  still  greater  value,  as  it  has 
developed  an  interest,  hitherto  latent,  of  many  of  our  friends,  and 
it  has  shown  activity  oa  the  part  of  the  Library."  (2) 

The  Varsity  commends  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Librarian  and  the  alumni  of  our  University  this  scheme — simple 
and  practical — which  has  yielded  these  excellent  results.  We 
believe  that  the  issuing  of  a  similar  circular  to  our  own  graduates 
would  meet  with  a  very  gratifying  response,  that  the  Library  would 
be  thereby  enriched  greatly,  while  a  new  interest  would  be  awak- 
ened in  this  most  important  department  of  the  University  ;  and 
that  those  who  would  like  to  aid  their  Alma  Mater  in  some  way 
within  their  means  would,  in  this  way,  be  enabled  to  gratify  their 
own  desires,  whilst  conferring  a  signal  benefit  upon  the  University. 
Even  should  no  official  intimation  reach  the  graduates  with  respect 
to  this  scheme,  they  surely  need  nothing  more  than  this  reference 
to  it,  to  cause  them  to  approve  of,  and  act  upon  it  forthwith. 


the  reading  room. 
Every  year  the  Literary  Society  s  afflicted  by  a  number  of  ami- 
able gentlemen  who,  with  a  laudable  though  mistaken  patriotism, 
seek  to  burden  the  already  depleted  finances  of  the  Society  with  the 
cost  of  innumerable  country  newspapers,  and  also  to  burden  the 
already  crowded  spaces  of  the  Society's  Reading  Room,  with  these 
newspapers,  which  are  devoid  of  any  interest  except  to  those  who 
come  from  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  cir- 
culate. We  should  not  object  to  the  annual  saturnalia,  which 
brings  out  a  large  attendance  and  creates  much  harmless  amuse- 
ment, were  it  not  that  in  fits  of  general  cerebral  excitement  and 
temporary  mental  aberration  the  Society  usually  thrusts  off  some 
really  good  periodical,  and  substitutes  for  it  some  worthless  sheet. 
The  Literary  Society  should  only  place  upon  the  fyles  of  its  Read- 
ing Room  really  good  and  useful,  or  clever  and  artistic  periodi- 
cals, of  general  interest,  such  as  the  city  dailies,  the  leading  English 
and  American  magazines,  reviews,  and  illustrated  periodicals,  the 
best  of  the  comic  papers,  and  such  other  literary  journals  as  pos- 
sess real  intrinsic  merit.  Scientific,  and  especially  professional 
journals,  should  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Societies  respectively 
most  interested  therein  ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  such 
periodicals  were  kept  on  fyle  in  each  separate  Society's  reading 
room  At  present,  by  the  pernicious  system  of  regulating  what 
papers  the  Society  shall  or  shall  not  subscribe  for,  the  Reading 
Room  is  burdened  with  a  lot  of  useless  trash,  while  the  money 
expended  thereon  could  be  applied  to  much  better  advantage.  The 
right  to  regulate  the  supplies  of  the  Reading  Room  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  Society  in  general,  and  left  to  the  House  Committee 
or  to  a  special  Committee  on  Periodicals,  which  could  receive  and 
act  upon  suggestions  made  to  it  by  members  with  reference  to  any 
paper  or  papers.  The  present  system  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
should  be  altered. 


CLASS  SPIRIT  AND  CLASS  ORGANIZATION. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  so  hard  to  develop  or  retain  a 
true  university  spirit  among  the  graduates  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity is,  we  are  convinced,  the  absence  now  and  in  past  years  of 
any  class  spirit  and  any  system  of  class  organization.  The  number 
of  our  alumni  is  very  large,  and  as  a  class  they  are  prosperous  and 
well-to-do.  But  how  many  of  them  have  ever  done  anything  for 
their  Alma  Mater,  except  attend  a  Commencement,  a  Conversa- 
zione, a  Dinner,  or  the  like  1  Certain  it  Js  that  the  benefactors  of 
the  University  who  were  educated  within  her  walls  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers.  Sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  however  well-meaning, 
are  cheap  at  the  best ;  they  do  not  touch  the  pocket. 

Individual  instances  there  are  of  much  practical  and  self-sacrific- 
ing interest  manifested  in  the  University  and  its  affairs,  but  any- 

(2)  Univ.  of  Penn.  Ann.  Rep.,  1885,  pp.  45,  46. 
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thing  approaching  concerted  action  among  the  Alumni  has  hitherto 
been  well-nigh  impossible.  Convocation  displays  a  very  luke-warm 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  undergraduates  brought  up  in  the 
way  at  present  in  vogue  do  not  develop  any  very  strong  feelings  of 
attatchment  to  their  college,  its  traditions,  its  associations,  or  its 
achievements. 

How  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  changed  and  improved  ?  With 
regard  to  the  graduates,  there  is  much  excellent  machinery  in  ex- 
istence for  co-operative  and  concerted  action.  It  needs  to  be  set 
in  motion,  however,  and  kept  in  motion.  Convocation  and  the 
local  County  Alumni  Associations  are  very  useful  bodies.  But 
there  is  a  lack  of  vitality  in  too  many  of  them.  They  could  be 
made  of  much  practical  value  to  the  University.  They  should  at 
all  times  be  united  in  sentiment  and  vigorous  in  action.  Each 
County  Association  should  have  an  annual  meeting  and  social  re- 
union, and  every  member  should  be  given  some  part  of  the  business 
to  look  after  each  year.  Then,  in  the  event  of  any  important  Uni- 
versity matters  being  under  consideration,  either  in  the  Legislature 
or  the  Senate,  these  Associations  could  be  communicated  with,  their 
opinion  sought,  their  wishes  consulted,  and  their  interest  aroused. 
And  the  University  could  always  depend  on  strong  support  and 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  her  Alumni.  Besides,  this  would 
have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  graduates  themselves.  It  would 
keep  alive  their  interest  in  University  and  educational  matters  ; 
they  would  feel  that  their  Alma  Mater  still  retained  an  interest  in 
them,  still  had  claims  upon  their  sympathy  and  practical  loyilty. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  undergraduates.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  further  to  their  present  condition  as  a  body.  They  need 
organization.  Each  Class  should,  upon  its  formal  enrollment  in  the 
University,  organize  a  "  Class  Society,"  with  officers  and  a  unani- 
mous membership.  Each  Class  should  keep  together,  work  toge- 
ther, and,  above  all,  infuse  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  which, 
before  the  Class  is  graduated,  might  crystallize  into  some  definite 
memorial  to  be  given  to  the  University  in  honour  of  the  Class. 
After  graduation  such  classes  should  hold  annual  re-unions,  and  we 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  the  meeting  together 
of  old  class-mates,  after  a  separation  of  years,  to  talk  over  old  col- 
lege days,  and  devise  means  for  aiding  and  strengthening  their 
Alma  Mater. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Alumni  Associations  and  Class 
Societies  could  practically  benefit  the  University.  At  present  there 
is  no  scheme  that  can  better  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  than 
the  Gymnasium  and  Club  Building  project,  which  is  now  being 
pushed  energetically.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  can,  and 
should,  rally  to  the  support  of  the  University  in  this  matter,  and  we 
hope  the  committee  having  the  affair  in  hand  will  meet  with  much 
practical  sympathy  in  the  furtherance  of  their  plans. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  such  Associations  and  Organi- 
zations could  aid  the  University.  Instead  of  the  money  at  present 
thrown  away  upon  photographs  of  this  and  that  society,  if  the 
money  were  collected  and  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library,  instruments  for  the  laboratories,  etc.,  much  practical  good 
would  be  accomplished.  If  each  graduating  Class  weie  to  devote 
the  $200  now  expended  upon  a  Class  photo,  to  some  such  scheme 
as  we  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  ever  so  much  better  than  the 
present  practical  waste  of  money. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  point.  If  the  university  authorities 
from  time  to  time  would  indicate  through  the  medium  of  The 
Varsity  or  the  daily  papers  what  departments  are  in  need  of 
gifts,  what  portions  of  the  Library  are  lacking  in  standard  oc  rare 
works,  what  laboratories  are  lacking  in  particular  instruments,  we 
are  sure  that  many  a  willing  response  would  be  made,  and  many  a 
deficiency  supplied,  which  otherwise  remains  unfilled  simply  be- 
cause the  need  is  not  known. 

There  is  great  need,  too,  of  a  "  Publication  Fund,"  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  publishing  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  researches  and  of  other  original  work  undertaken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  or  of  the  University,  labouring  in  the  interests  of 
science  or  literature. 

These  and  many  other  cases  furnish  instances  where  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  by  united  effort,  could  accomplish  much  for 
their  Alma  Mater.    But  united  effort  requires  organization  and 


stimulation.  Therefore  we  say  to  all  members  of  Convocation  and 
of  County  Alumni  Associations  :  Go  to  work  in  earnest  and  do 
something  ;  and  to  all  undergraduates  :  Organize,  unite,  and  do 
something  ! 


THE  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 

The  Baptist  Convention  has  met  and  settled  two  very  important 
points.  First,  that  there  is  to  be  an  independent  Baptist  University  ; 
second,  that  it  is  to  be  located  in  Toronto. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  we  think  the  Baptists  are 
making  a  grave  mistake  in  thus  seeking  to  add  to  the  large  number 
of  independent  degree-conferring  institutions  with  which  our  Pro- 
vince is  burdened  at  present.  But  we  expect  that,  as  with  children, 
when  they  have  money,  it;burns  in  their  pockets  until  they  expend  it 
upon  the  biggest  thing  they  can  purchase  with  it,  so  the  Baptists, 
suddenly  becoming  possessed  of  a  large  bequest,  cannot  rest  until 
they  have  expended  it  upon  that  which  every  Christian  denomina- 
tion in  this  Province  apparently  yearns  to  possess — a  full-fledged 
University. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the  Baptists 
have  thus  decided.  Confederation — an  equal  and  honourable  alli- 
ance with  the  Provincial  and  the  Methodist  University — was  open 
to  them.  While  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  were  reasons 
why  institutions  like  Queen's  and  Trinity — with  vested  interests 
and  specially-conditioned  endowments— should  stand  aloof  from 
Confederation,  no  such  arguments  can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Baptist  body  to  ally  their  most  important  educational 
institution  with  Toronto  and  Victoria. 

We  regret  to  notice  that  the  same  old  inuendo  about  the  godless- 
ness  of  the  Provincial  University  was  indulged  in  at  the  Conven- 
tion, and  that  the  great  necessity  for  teaching  Baptist  dogma  and 
inculcating  Baptist  practice  in  the  new  University  was  enlarged 
upon  with  great  fervour  by  prominent  speakers.  This  narrow  and 
sectarian  view  of  a  question  of  such  importance  as  the  founding  of 
a  great  University  was,  unfortunately,  characteristic  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  displayed  a  very  limited  mental  vision,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  denominationalism  not  in  keeping  with  the  deliberations  of 
men  engaged  in  such  an  important  enterprise.  If  the  Baptists  are 
afraid  that  Baptist  dogmas  and  Baptist  practices  will  suffer  by  the 
contact  of  Baptist  young  men  with  students  of  other  denomination?, 
then  their  faith  in  the  stability  of  their  dogmas  and  practices  must 
be  very  weak.  And  if,  again,  the  Baptists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Mathematics,  Classics,  and  Sciences  can  be  taught  better  with  an 
infusion  of  Baptist  dogma  and  Baptist  practice,  then  the  Baptist 
idea  of  higher  education  is  very  primitive  indeed. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  each  denomination  having  control 
o*^  its  Divinity  School  and  of  the  teaching  of  its  own  theology  and 
practices.  To  this,  and  to  missionary  work,  each  denomination 
should  primarily  confine  its  attention,  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
which  each  denomination  could  with  advantage  spend  its  funds. 
But  for  every  denomination  to  insist  upon  teaching  its  own  youth 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Science  is  only  to  multiply  the  means 
without  increasing  the  efficiency  of  higher  education. 

But  if  there  must  be  an  infusion  of  denominational  dogma  and 
practice  in  every  independent  collegiate  institution  there  should  be 
some  uniformity,  some  common  standard  demanded  by  the  State  of 
such  institutions  as  elect  to  teach  the  secular  branches  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  multiplication  of  degree-conferring  institutions,  each 
with  a  different  curriculum,  is  a  thing  much  to  be  deplored.  The 
multiplication  simply  of  denominational  teaching  bodies,  while  in 
itself  a  questionable  thing  would  not  work  so  disadvantageously 
were  a  common  standard  for  degreees  required.  But  whete  such 
is  not  the  case  the  policy  which  permitted,  as  well  as  the  policy 
which  dictated,  in  the  face  of  Confederation  the  starting  of  a  new 
institution  endowed  with  full  university  powers  is  as  inexplicable  as 
it  is  indefensible. 


CORRECTION. 

In  last  week's  Varsity,  in  Dr.  Sheraton's  article,  on  page  21 
7th  line  from  the  end  instead  of   discoveries  "  read  "divisions," 
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One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  bad  taste  has  been 
just  recently  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cameron,  of 
Kingston,  This  gentleman  is  the  executor  of  the  literary 
Remains  of  his  brother,  the  late  Geo.  F.  Cameron,  and  a 
very  poor  executor  he  is.  The  petulant  and  obtrusive  way 
in  which  he  has  resented  every  criticism  of  his  brother's 
work,  which  was  not  highly  eulogistic  and  altogether 
laudatory,  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and  is  simply  an 
evidence  of  lack  of  critical  faculty  and  editorial  acumen. 
It  yields  us  one  more  example  of  the  folly  of  entrusting 
such  tasks  to  relatives.  The  review  which  Sarepta  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  daily  papers  here  was  singularly  im- 
partial and  free  from  any  bias  whatever.  But  because  it 
presumed  to  be  critical  and  discriminating  it  at  once  drew 
down  upon  its  head  the  fury  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cameron. 
There  is  indeed  too  much  truth  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  remark 
— Principal  Grant  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that 
Kingston  is  very  provincial ;  a  remark,  by  the  way,  which 
has  subjected  Mr.  Stevenson  to  a  scarifying  from  the  same 
redoubtable  Charles  J.  Cameron,  whose  methods  of  adver- 
tising, if  not  above  reproach. 

*  »  * 

The  investigation  into  Combines  and  Trusts,  now  in 
progress  before  the  Select  Committee,  has  already  dis- 
closed matter  of  interest  for  the  student  of  Economics. 
We  are  told  that  the  Coal  Combine  in  Toronto  is  amateurish 
in  comparison  with  others  in  other  Canadian  cities,  but  it 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  difficulty  to  be  coped  with  to 
repeat  the  published  description  of  its  method.  A  public 
office  advertises  for  tenders.  This  contract,  it  is  said, 
comes  up  for  consideration  before  the  representatives  of  the 
dealers  in  the  Combine,  who  adjust  a  tender  price,  the 
minimum  price  at  which  coal  shall  be  offered  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. The  privilege  of  tendering  at  this  lowest  rate 
is  then  put  up  at  auction.  He  who  offers  the  largest  bonus 
carries  off  the  prize  ;  and  the  other  members  share  m  the 
bonus.  To  lend  colour  to  the  transaction  other  tenders 
are  put  in,  but  at  prices  which  render  it  certain  that  the  true 
tenderer  will  succeed.  A  system  of  fines  secures  the  adhe- 
sion of  all  to  the  rules  of  the  concern. 

*  * 
« 

Concerted  action  such  as  this  on  the  part  of  dealers  in 
any  one  trade  confounds  at  once  the  doctrine  of  competi- 
tion which  is  the  present  basis  of  our  mercantile  system. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  public  will  quietly  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  secret  conclaves  of  those  who  profess  to 
minister  to  its  wants,  but  the  solution  is  as  yet  extremely 
doubtful.  The  law  of  conspiracy  is  difficult  of  application, 
and  even  if  evidence  were  forthcoming,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  such  a  combination  is  an  offence  under  the 
law.  In  the  case  of  incorporated  companies  a  check  could 
easily  be  devised.  Create  a  power  in  some  Government 
department  of  suspending  the  corporate  functions  of  the 
concern  which  is  shown  to  be  so  abusing  its  corporate 
powers,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  complaints.  In  the 
case  of  private  traders  no  such  easy  remedy  is  in  sght. 
To  many  of  us,  educated  in  modern  trade  doctrines,  it 
would  seem  a  great  step  backwards  if  it  were  found  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  fix  fp  im  time  to  time  the  upshot 
price.  But  the  public  may  be  exasperated  into  a  trial  of 
this  or  any  other  system  that  promises  relief, 

* 

It  is  fortunate  that  just  in  this  posture  of  affairs  the 
authorities  are  bent  on  equipping  a  chair  in  the  University 
for  the  study  of  Political  Science.  With  the  great  activity 
in  this  branch  of  research  that  must  be  at  once  excited,  it 
will  be  indeed  strange  if  no  assistance  comes  from  the 
University  in  devising  machinery  to  cope  with  a  movement 


so  far-reaching  in  its  character,  that  at  present  the  conse- 
quences cannot  even  be  contemplated.  Herein  is  an  op- 
portunity for  this  Section  of  our  students,  and,  through 
them,  our  University,  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  a  nation. 

*  * 
* 

New  conjunctions  require  new  methods.  In  the  large 
cities  of  the  States  it  seemed  hopeless  to  secure  an  honest 
civic  government ;  boodle  aldermen  and  corrupt  officials 
had  a  practical  immunity  from  punishment ;  reputable 
citizens  declined  the  disgraceful  task  of  going  through  the 
Ward  in  order  to  procure  election.  The  wave  of  civic 
reform  that  swept  over  some  of  the  eastern  cities  has  not 
yet  spent  its  force.  In  Philadelphia  the  condition  of  affairs 
was  deplorable,  until  some  of  the  citizens  made  a  resolute 
stand.  One  hundred  of  the  leading  citizens  formed  a 
committee  to  protect  the  city  from  robbery.  Each  of  the 
hundred  contributed  one  hundred  dollars,  and  with  the 
fund  thus  raised  an  eminent  counsel  was  employed,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  the  city  fathers  and  visit  any  trans- 
gression with  immediate  prosecution.  The  effect  has  been 
so  charming  that  the  organization  has  become  permanent, 
and  when,  from  death  or  any  other  reason,  a  member  of 
the  Hundred  drops  out,  there  is  keen  rivalry  to  fiU  the  gap. 
In  New  York  and  Chicago,  also,  a  citizens'  committee  has 
struck  terror  into  evil  doers. 

*  * 

* 

A  word  on  examination  papers  may  be  in  season.  I 
remember  that  the  papers  of  certain  examiners  were  always 
a  terrible  infliction  to  me,  not  at  all  by  reason  of  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  subject  matter.  The  examiner,  more  with  a 
view  to  his  own  ease,  as  I  hold,  than  from  any  peculiar 
views  on  the  subject,  padded  out  his  paper  with  repeated 
requests  for  quotation.  Now  it  is  well  known,  or,  if  not,  it 
should  be  printed  on  a  circular  and  sent  to  every  examiner, 
that  the  faculty  of  reproducing  verbally  a  passage  depends 
entirely  on  primitive  endowment  of  eye  and  ear.  It  is  no 
test  of  scholarship  to  be  able  to  repeat  a  passage  by  rote. 
I,  for  one — I  may  speak  this  the  more  freely  because  I  am 
now  beyond  examiner's  law — cannot  be  confident  of  cor- 
rectly quoting  even  those  passages  which  have  longest 
dwelt  with  me.  It  is  especially  unfair  to  demand  such  at 
a  time  when  nervous  exhaustion  is  complete. 

*  * 
* 

The  humorous  and  local  columns,  or  what  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  many  of  The  Varsity's  contemporaries,  are 
variously  denominated.  The  Historiographer  and  Anti- 
quary of  the  staff  has  been  making  investigations  and 
reports  the  following  :  College  Chips  makes  "  Clippings  " — 
should  it  not  be  "Chippings?"  The  Acadia  Athenmum 
gets  off  its  jokes  "  Behind  the  Scenes  ;  "  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity News  makes  base  "  Hits  ;  "  the  New  York  Independent 
throws  "  Pebbles  ;"  the  College  Rambler  gets  off  its  chesnuts 
during  "  Ramblings  on  the  Campus  ;"  the  Hesperian  makes 
"  Stray  Pick-Ups ; "  Queen's  College  Journal  talks  about 
*'  De  Nobis  Nobilibus  ;  "  the  Ariel  makes  "  Home  Hits  ;  " 
the  mini  gets  off  some  "  lUinities" — whatever  they  are  ? 
The  Transcript  lets  you  take  them  "  As  you  like  it ;  "  the 
W.  P.  I.  deals  in  "  Technicalities  ;  "  the  Phi  Sigma  Monthly 
addresses  its  jokes  to  "  Quidnuncs  ;  "  the  McGill  Gazette 
tells  its  yarns  "Between  the  Lectures;"  the  Virginia 
University  Monthly  calls  them  "  Castaneae  ; "  the  Colby 
Echo  puts  all  its  jokes  in  the  "  Waste  Basket ;  "  the  New 
Haven  Critic  sticks  them  "  On  the  Fence  ;  "  the  Signal 
indulges  in  "  Chit-Chat ;  "  the  Argosy  is  severely  classical 
in  its  "  Sackvilliana  ;  "  the  Sibyl's  funny  man  (?)  is  called 
"  The  Grumbler."  This  was  as  far  as  the  Antiquary  was 
allowed  to  go.  He  reports  that  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  exchanges  simply  put  their  jokes  and  items  under  such 
headings  as  "  Clippings  "  and  "  Local."  He  also  says  that 
none  have  such  an  appropriate  caption  for  their  humorous 
column  as  The  Varsity.    In  this  I  agree  with  him. 

HH. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

AU  reports  from  Societies  must  reaob  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY  ELECTIONS. 
The  result  of  the  elections  is  as  follows  : — 

President  W.  F.  W.  Creelman,  B.A.,  LL  B.  (R) 

1st  Vice-President  H.  J.  Cody  (I) 

2nd    "       "  W.  R.  Brydone  (A) 

3rd    "      "  S.  Stone  (A) 

Recording  Secretary. . .  .W.  J.  Fenton  (A) 
Correspond'g  Secretary.. Ralph  Palmer  (A) 

Sec.  of  Com  H.  Ferguson  (A) 

Treasurer  R.  E.  Heggie  (A) 

Curator  Hugh  B.  Fraser  (A) 

Councillors  Chas.  MacLachlan  (R) 

"  J.  H.  Kerr  (A) 

«  J.  R.  Wells  (A) 

"       ,  A.  P.  Northwood  (A) 

«  D.  Ross  (A) 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  on  Mondav,  the  26th 
inst.,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1888-89  : 

Honorary  President  Dr.  Wilson. 

President  J.  D.  Spence. 

Vice-Presidents  Miss  M.  Robs  on. 

"      "  W.  H.  Grahame. 

Corresponding  Secretary  R.  J.  Bonner. 

Recording  Secretary  C.  A.  Stuart. 

Councillors  O.  W.  McMirhael. 

W.  B.  McNichol. 

"  W.  P.  Bremner. 

"  H.  A.  Dwyer. 

"  R.  Watt. 

"  A.  P.  Northwood. 


UNIVERSITY  CLUB  BUILDING. 

An  organization  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
graduates  and  undergraduates  to  rollert  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
$25,000  club  and  gymnasium  building  in  Queen's  Park,  was  held 
on  Monday.  Mr.  William  Creelman  was  elected  permanent  chair- 
man. Mr.  Eph.  Lyon,  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnston,  assistant 
secretary.  Prof.  Baker,  Dr.  Ferguson,  Messrs.  W.  F  Maclean 
and  M.  S.  Mercer  were  chosen  to  act  with  the  other  officers  as  an 
Executive  Committee.  The  chairman  was  given  power  to  add  to 
the  committee  in  his  discretion,  and  to  distribute  subscription 
bookF,  and  all  moneys  subscribed  are  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  by 
him  to  the  Bursar  of  the  University,  as  custodian  for  the  commit- 
tee. It  was  decided  to  proceed  immediately  to  such  an  active  col- 
lection of  funds  as  will  justify  the  commencement  of  building  during 
the  present  summer  ;  and  with  this  in  view  the  committee  will,  in 
a  few  days,  be  actively  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  province,  with 
the  object  of  collecting  at  least  $io,coo  before  June.  University 
men  now  form  a  very  large  constituency,  and  with  prompt  and 
hearty  co-operation  they  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing 
such  a  building  as  the  University  ought  to  have  in  connection  with 
it.  If  Mr.  Cameron,  in  speaking  for  London,  voices  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  outside  cities  and  towns,  Toronto  will  be  mate- 
rially assisted  in  making  the  scheme  a  marked  and  an  immediate 
success.  A  circular  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days  fully  explaining 
to  University  men  and  friends  of  the  University  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  why. 

MATHMETICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  27,  in  the  west  end  lecture  room.  A  very  "interesting  paper 
on  Life  Assurance,  contributed  by  Mr,  F.  Sanderson,  B.A.,  was 
r?ad  by  the  Secretary.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Sanderson  gave  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  life  assurance, 
and  outlined  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  an  actuary.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Clark,  M.A.,  then  favoured  the  society  with  a  paper  on  "The 
Luminiferous  vEther,"  in  which  he  first  discussed  the  existence  and 
properties  of  the  aether.  The  chief  feature  of  the  paper,  however, 
was  the  demonstration  of  an  original  method  of  finding  the  density 
of  the  aether.  The  following  nominations  for  officers  of  the  society 
for  next  year  were  received  :— President,  A.  C.  McKay,  B.A., 
J.  A.  Duff,  B.A.;  Vice-President,  H.  S.  Robertson,  D.  Hull,  W. 
H.  B.  Spotton  ;  Sec.-Treas ,  C.  A.  Clark,  F.  L.  Sawyer,  T.  C. 
Doidge  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  A.  F.  Hunter,  A.  W.  Campbell, 
J.  McCallum  ;  4th  year  Councillor,  J.  Gill,  J.  McCallum  ;  3rd  year 


Councillor,  T.  H.  Whitelaw,  D.  A.  Burgess  ;  2nd  year  Councillor, 
D.  Walker,  T.  C.  Doidge,  G.  Hammill.  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  3rd,  at  four  o'clock. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 
At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Society  held  on  Mon  • 
day  afternoon  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  the  corresponding 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  H.  Richardson,  read  a  paper  on  "  Railway  Econ- 
omies," prepared  by  Mr.  Hanning,  a  graduate.  The  paper  explained 
the  uses  of  curves  in  road  building,  and  gave  statistics  showing 
running  expenses  "per  mile  per  annum  of  railways  on  different  classes 
of  roadbecs.  It  was  suggested  that  the  students  engaj^ed  in  prac- 
tical work  during  the  summer  recess  should  prepare  notes  on  plans 
of  work  arid  on  contracts  of  agreement  with  railway  companies, 
for  discussion  at  fall  meetings  of  the  society.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  publication  of  the  Engineering  Journal  contain- 
ing the  paoers  read  in  the  meetings  of  the  society  during  the  term. 
The  follov  ing  were  nominated  for  officers,  the  election  taking 
place  on  Saturday  evening.  President,  Mr.  H.  E.  T.  Haultain,  (ace); 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Rosebrugh,  (ace);  Sec.-Treas.,  Messrs.  Rus- 
sel,  Eameii,  Merril  and  I'.uck  ;  Corresponding-Secretary,  Messrs. 
Wells,  Mills  and  'Sone  ;  3rd-year  Representatives,  Messrs.  Wicket, 
Shillinglaw  and  Ilannihg  ;  2nd-year  Representatives,  Messrs.  Cor- 
rigan,  Peterson,  Peddar,  Mead  and  Merril. 


GIPTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Copies  of  the  following  works  have  lately  been  presented  to  the 
University  Library  by  the  respective  authors  : — "  General  Paralysis 
of  the  Insane,"  by  Wm.  J.  Mickle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  London,  ist 
and  2nd  editions  ;  and  through  the  author's  publisher,  David 
Douglas,  Edinburgh,  a  large  paper  copy  of  "  History  of  Liddesdale, 
Eskdale,  Ewesdale,  Wauchopedale  and  the  Debateable  Land,"  by 
Robert  Br'ice  Armstrong. 


TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Temperance  League  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  28th,  the  Vice-President  in  the  chair.  The 
election  of  officers  for  next  year  resulted  as  follows : 

Honorary  President  D.  R.  Keys,  B.A.,  (acclm.) 

President   H.  W.  C.  Shore. 

Vica-President  N.  Morrison. 

Sec-Treas  A.  J.  Hunter. 

Councillors. — 4th  Year   ..W.  H.  H-arvey. 
"  3rd    "  ..W.R.Rutherford. 

"  2nd   "     ..D.  W.  McGhee. 

After  some  discussion  of  prospects  and  plans  for  next  year,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


THE  BASE  BALL  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  thf  Varsity  Base  Ball  Club  was  held  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  The  Honorary  President,  Mr.  D. 
Armour,  B.A.,  being  absent,  Mr.  W.  M.  McKay  was  voted  to  the 
chair. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Schultz  read  his  report,  which  showed  a  successful 
season  in  every  respect,  givin<f  a  financial  surplus  as  well  as  a  very 
satisfactory-  team  record.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuinLf  year  : 

Honora»/  President,  Prof.  .Alfred  Baker;  President,  S.  D. 
Schultz  ;  \'ice-President,  J.  F.  Suetsingen  ;  Secy.-Treasurer,  J.  H. 
A.  Proctor  ;  Curator,  D.  J.  Armour  ;  Councillors,  J.  H.  Senklcf 
H.  B.  Fraser,  I.  R.  Carling,  J  B.  Rete,  W.  J.  Moran  and  S.  J. 
Smith. 

A.  N.  Garrett,  the  captain- elect,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
coming  season's  work.  He  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the 
team's  record  would  be  a  bright  one,  for  the  material  at  hand, 
with  faithful  attention  to  practice,  was  certainly  capable  of  showing 
up  in  good  form  on  the  diamond. 

The  sea?on  at  the  disposal  of  the  club  is  very  limited,  but  efforts 
will  be  made  to  have  the  team  figure  in  some  interesting  contests. 


PRACTICAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  Anrerican  Public  Health  Association  is  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation, having  for  its  object  "the  advancement  of  sanitary  science 
and  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  practical  application  of 
public  hygiene."  Its  membership  is  very  large,  and  includes 
representa  ives  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  who  have 
been  "  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  acknowledged 
interest  in  or  devotion  to  sanitary  studies  and  allied  sciences,  and 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  same."  At  its  twelfth  annual 
meeting,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  the  autumn  of  1.S84,  a 
public-spirited  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Henry  Lomb,  deeply  impressed  with  the  practical  importance  of 
its  delibeiations,  approached  one  of  the  leading  members  and 
said, — "  I  see  what  you  want.  You  have  an  abundance  of  light, 
but  your  li^ht  must  be  hidden  under  a  bushel  because  you  have  no 
means  of  disseminating  it.    I  propose  to  assist  you  if  it  is  accept- 
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able."  He  made  a  generous  offer  of  money,  to  be  expended  in 
prizes  for  approved  papers  on  certain  specified  subjects,  which 
should  be  suited,  by  their  popular  style,  for  the  education  of  the 
general  public,  and  yet  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  most 
advanced  views  on  the  subjects  selected. 

Mr.  Lomb  also  offers,  this  year,  two  prizes,  the  first  of  $500,  the 
second  of  $200,  for  the  best  essays  on  this  subject  :  "  Practical 
Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking,  adapted  to  persons  of  Moderate 
and  Small  Means."  The  couditions  are  :— The  arrangement  of 
the  essay  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  author.  They  are, 
however,  expected  to  cover,  in  the  broadest  and  most  specific  man- 
ner, methods  of  cooking  as  well  as  carefully  prepared  receipts,  for 
three  classes,— (i)  those  of  moderate  means  ;  (2)  those  of  small 
means  ;  (3)  those  who  may  be  called  poor.  For  each  of  these 
classes,  receipts  for  three  meals  a  day  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion should  be  given,  each  meal  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
body,  and  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  from  day  to  day.  Formulas 
for  at  least  twelve  dinners,  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  work,  and 
mostly  eaten  cold,  to  be  given.  Healthfulness,  practical  arrange- 
ment, low  cost,  and  palatableness  should  be  combined  considera- 
tions. The  object  of  this  work  is  for  the  information  of  the  house- 
wife, to  whose  requirements  the  average  cook-book  is  ill  adapted, 
as  well  as  to  bring  to  her  attention  healthful  and  economic  methods 
and  receipts.  All  essays  written  for  the  above  prizes  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Concord,  N.  H., 
on  or  before  September  15,  1888 

The  final  outcome  of  this  generous  ofter,  and  of  the  action  of  the 
several  committees  of  award  appointed  by  the  Association,  was 
the  publication  of  four  exceedingly  valuable  treatises  on  the  following 
subjects  : 

(1)  Healthy  Homes  and  Foods  for  the  Working  Classes.  By 

Prof.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D  ,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

(2)  The  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Necessities  of  School-Houses 

and  School  Life.    By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(3)  Disinfection  and  Individual  Prophylaxis  against  Infectious 
Diseases.  By  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.D.,  Major  and 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

(4)  The  Preventable  Causes  of  Disease,  Injury  and  Death  in 
American  Manufactories  and  Workshops,  and  the  Best 
Means  and  Appliances  for  Preventing  and  Avoiding  Them. 
By  George  H.  Ireland.  Springfield,  Mass. 

These  papers,  selected  by  the  Committees  of  Award  as  the  best 
of  a  very  large  number  presented  in  competition,  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  They  have  been  published  in  book,  and  also  in  pam- 
phlet form.  The  prices  of  these  essajs,  25c.  for  the  f  )ur,  is  such 
as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  especially  that  class  to 
which  they  are  addressed. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  public  health  if  a  copy  could  be  placed 
in  every  school,  every  workshop,  and  every  home  in  America. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

The  Thursday  meeting  was  led  by  James  Gill.  His  subject  was 
"  The  Necessity  of  Preaching  the  Gospel,"  based  on  Ezekiel  33  : 
g,  9.  At  the  business  meeting  afterwards  nominations  were  re- 
ceived for  next  year's  officers  :  for  president,  W.  H.  Harvey  and 
F.  Tracy  ;  for  ist  vice-president,  Wm.  Gauld,  F.  W.  McConnell, 
and  W.  H.  Grant  ;  for  2ad  vice-president  G.  Fotgie,  W.  R  Ruth- 
erford, and  G.  B.  McLean  ;  for  recording  secretary,  W.  H.  Graham 
and  N.  MacMurchy  ;  for  treasurer,  C.  A.  Stuart  and  A.  E.  Segs- 
worth.  The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  general  secretary 
for  1888-89  consists  of  H.  B.  Fraser,  J.  D.  Spence,  F.  Tracy,  W. 
H.  Harvey,  and  Wm.  Gauld.  Elections  take  place  at  the  annual 
meeting,  next  Thursday,  when  reports  will  be  presented  by  the 
various  committees. 

The  Sustentation  Fund  canvass  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
Executive  was  able  to  recommend  that  $400  be  paid  the  general 
secretary  next  year,  he  to  give  four  or  five  hours  daily  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Association.  This  falls  short  of  what  was  aimed  at, — $600, 
and  a  man  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  Association,  but  is  the  best 
ariangement  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


THOUGHTS. 

Of  the  1563  students  of  Ann  Arbor  University  last  year,  at  least 
805  were  professing  Christians. 


The  four  gospels  are  used  as  a  reading  book  in  the  higher  classes 
of  the  primary  schools  throughout  Greece. 


Dr.  McCosh  says,  "  Young  men  are  swayed  in  religious  belief 
more  by  the  spirit  of  the  college  than  by  the  instructors." 


Anything  which  makes  religion  its  second  object,  makes  religion 


no  object.  God  will  put  up  with  a  good  many  things  in  the  human 
heart,  but  there  is  one  thing  He  will  not  put  up  with — a  second 
place.  He  who  offers  God  a  second  place  offers  Him  no  place. — 
Ruskin. 


It  has  been  said,  and  very  truly,  "  Reputation  is  what  men  think 
of  us  ;  character  is  what  God  knows  of  us." 


Use  sin  as  it  will  use  you  ;  spare  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spare  you  ; 
it  is  your  murderer  ;  kill  it,  or  it  will  kill  you. — Richard  Baxter. 

"  God  is  love."  The  ocean  is  but  one  sheet  of  water,  but  it  as- 
sumes different  names  as  it  washes  different  shores.  The  various 
attributes  and  perfections  of  God  are  only  modifications  of  one 
principle,  and  that  is  love.  The  same  principal  which  builds  an 
infirmary  erects  a  prison. — Christmas  Evans. 


Though  the  sun  is  the  source  and  foundation  of  light,  there  is 
little  good  in  gazing  at  the  sun  except  to  be  made  blind.  No  one 
ever  saw  the  better  for  looking  the  sun  directly  in  the  face.  It  is 
a  child's  trick.  Grown-up  people  know  better.  We  use  the  light 
which  the  sun  gives  to  see  by  and  to  search  into  all  things — the  sun 
excepted.  Here  we  cannot  explore  beyond  what  he  reveals  of 
himself  in  the  light  and  heat  which  he  sheds  upon  us,  and  by  the 
colours  by  which  he  is  reflected  from  the  earth.  There  is  no  search- 
ing of  the  sun,  our  eyes  are  too  weak.  How  much  less  can  we 
reach  the  sun's  Creator,  before  whom  all  suns  are  but  as  so  many 
cloud-bodies  !  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  His  works  and  in  His 
word,  in  His  Son  and  in  our  souls  is  more  than  enough  for  us. 
Persons  who  dare  to  go,  as  they  say,  in  a  directer  way  to  Himself, 
are  like  children  looking  at  the  sun,  who,  instead  of  getting  more 
light  and  better  eyes,  get  less  light  and  an  incapacitated  eye. — 
Quiet  Hours. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  nuill  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  ana  accurate,  containing  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


In  this  number  appears  Dr.  Hodgins'  papey  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, being  No  7  of  our  series  on  the  University  and  the  Profes- 
sions. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

A  Menioiy.  Bohemien. 
The  University  and  the  Professions.    V.  The  Civil  Service. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins. 

Literary  Notes. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 
A  Suggestion  to  the  Librarian. 

The  Reading  Room. 
Class  Spirit  and  Class  Organization. 

The  Baptist  Convention. 


Round  the  Table. 


University  and  College  News. 
College  News,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes. 


Di-Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Pertect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53   KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  King  Street  West 

TORONTO. 
Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


Telegraph  J",  Book-lteep- 
king,  Bank  III!;,  Penman- 
IsUip,  Correspondence, 
lAritlimetic,  &c.  Young 
'men  nnd  women  taught  to  earn 
a  livingand  given  a  thorough 
'preparation  for  bonorable  posi- 
'tioiis.  Terms  reasonable.  Time  short. 
'Instruction  thorough.  BaaiaesB  men  supplied 
'^with  competent  assistpnts  on  short  notice.  No 
charge  for  gituations  furnished.  Address  for  cata- 
logue, £aatman  College,  Poaghkeepaie.  N.  V. 


P^LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS. 



rinters 


and 


Publishers 
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One  of  the  boys  just  before  returning 
to  Cornell,  the  other  day,  sent  a  young 
lady  friend  of  his  a  cake  of  Lubin's  finest 
variety  of  toilet  soap,  with  the  request 
that  she  would  draw  no  inference  on 
receiving  such  a  gift.  The  next  day  the 
young  man  was  somewhat  astonished 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  young 
lady  containing  the  present  of  a  fine-tooth 
comb,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
draw  no  inference  therefrom. 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  iMPERiALis  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  aflfecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  Henry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSIIT  BOOK. 

THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445I 


j^LOCUTION. 

MRS.   WM.  J.    HOWARD,  [LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OP  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVER8ITY0F  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'   SONG  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  .of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  aU  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190,pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  *1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I.  SUCKLING  &  SONS, 

(Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


— AT — 


S.  R.  HAN  NA'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


(gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Pariours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  Ss' 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St, 
TORONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 

J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wag 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  tpost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  little  Chicago  girl' 
"Yes,  dear."  "Do  you  think  I'll  have 
the  same  papa  all  this  yea  ?" 

Smythe,  who  is  something  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  art,  says  his  servant  girl,  who 
lit  the  fire  with  kerosene,  was  done  up  in 
oil. 


"  The  times  will  improve  when  tobog- 
gaoing  is  over,"  said  Jones.  "How's 
that !"  a,sked  Smith.  "  Well,  we  won't 
see  so  many  people  going  down  hill 
then."—  Boston  Courier. 

A  necro  preacher  described  hell  as  icy 
cold,  where  the  wicked  froze  to  all 
eternity.  Asked  why,  he  said,  "  'Cause, 
I  don't  dare  tell  dcm  people  nuffin  else. 
Why,  if  I  say  hell  is  warm,  some  dem  ole 
rheumatic  niggers  be  wantin'  start  down 
dcre  de  very  fus'  fros'." 

Frenchman  (learning  English). —  Ah, 
yees.  Now  I  begins  to  onderstand 
vot  I  nevare  could  make  de  sense  of 
before.  De  small  vaisseau,  de  weak 
one,  de  female,  you  call  it  de  sheep, 
andde  strong  one,  de  vot  you  callmano- 
bar,  de  iouclad,  he  is  de  ram,  rCest  ce 
pas  ? 

Conscientious  to  a  Fault. — Native 
of  those  parts,  to  stout  commercial  per- 
son (to  whom  it  is  a  life  and  death  matter 
that  he  should  catch  the  train  seen  in  the 
distance),  very  deliberately,  indeed,  and 
between  mouthfuls  of  bread  and  cheese — 
"  Well,  sir,  I  can't  rightly  say  which  is  the 
shortest  cut,  I'm  sure,  for  you  see  both 
roads  leads  to  it,  as  it  were,  and  some  says 
one  is  the  nighest,  and  some  says  the 
other  is  nigher  still ;  I  myself  says  one's 
half  as  far  again  as  t'other;  but  then, 
bless  you,  that's  only  my  opinion,  you 
see,  and  the  Lord  forbid  I  should  mislead 
you  when  you  are  in  a  hurry." 


ECONOMY ! 

Economy  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  a  young  man's  career.  He  must 
be  especially  careful  in  dealing  in  luxuries. 
A  person,  for  instance,  knows  just  about  the 
value  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  a  pair  of 
boots  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  in  the  matter 
of  jewtllery,  diamonds,  and  watches  he  must 
deal  with  a  reliable  house,  if  he  expects  to 
get  the  proper  value  for  the  money  mvested. 
Such  a  p'ace  is  E.  M.  Trowern's,  his  record 
in  past  years  being  of  the  best  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  gold  and  silver  goods.  He  em- 
ploys his  own  designer  and  staff  of  workmen 
on  the  premises,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  out  the  best  work  at  lowest 
possible  prices.  We  import  the  bullion  and 
turn  it  out  in  the  latest  styles  of  jewellery  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen's  wear.  Our  store  and 
factory  are  at  171  Yonge  street.  Call  and 
see  our  goods. 


MEWS  PAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lish2rs'  closest  rates. 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 
All  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Bifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price'.  EBgUsh  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPERTeg'Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Rio^abd  ProO' 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons  W.  W.  Astob,  Judah  P 
Benjamtn,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Tale  ;  400 
at  University  of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  three  larga  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.  Prof  pectus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTq 


BRACHET,  A.— An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language  $2  50 

GOSTWICK,  J.,   and  HARRISON,  R.— Outlines  of  German 

Literature   ..  2  75 

SAINTSBURY,  GEO.— Short  History  of  French  Literature  ..  2  75 

KRAUSS,  E.  C.  F.— Goethe,  Hermann,  and  Dorothea    o  50 

SCHILLER. — Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  and  Hero  and  Leander  o  50 
BRACHET,  A.— Historical  French  Grammar    125 


COTTERILL,  H.  B. — Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  I  and 

II   o  90 

BALZAC. — Eugenie  Grandet   o  70 

WHITE,  J.  T.— Livy,  Book  XXIII   o  90 

HESLOP,  G.  H,— Demosthenes  : 

The  Philippics   i  00 

^         ,  The  Olynthiacs    o  90 

MERIMEE,  P. — Colomba,  Hachette's  edition    o  70 


University  College  and  School  Books  in  large  supplies, 
WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Stationers,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank^  TORONTO. 
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J^CDXID     F  H:  O  S  F>  H:       T  H5. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  dirccticns  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Hoi'Sford,  of  Cambridge. 

\  preparation  cf  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesi^i,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 

s>stem.  f    11     t.  1 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O  ,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
^n  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  Wakefulness. 

Ur.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco- 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaiiCi  nerve  function,  with  bene£cal  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  aflected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 

Invigorating,   -   Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE   OE  Ii»IITATIOJV'S. 

Frofessi02::Le,l  Oa,rd.s. 


Legal 


HLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  BarriB- 
ters,  (fee.  Dominion  Chambere,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


£dward  Blake,  Q.C., 

A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Tassels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Casaels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFOBD,  EVANS   &   BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters. Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.       E.  Evans. 


A.  CF.  Boulton 


MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLESWORTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAKWICK  &  ■PBANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Doaglas  Armour.  H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAE, 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas  Langton, 


James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLEB,  HOSKIN  &  CBEELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Oeler,  Q.C, 

John  Hoskin,  Q.C,  Adam  B.  Creelman, 

F.  W.  Harcourt.  W.  H.  P  Clement. 

Wallace  N esbitt.  W.  B.  Kaymond. 

W.  M.  Douglas. 


Legal. 


DELAMF.ilE,  REESOlt,   ENGLISH   &  B08-, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.    Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  Fnglish. 


H-  A.  Beesor. 
C.  C.  Boss. 


(^OYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
^  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Biadon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


RW.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BABEISTEB,  Solicitor 
•        Conveyancer,  (fee. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
Money  to  Loan. 


■yj^ILLIAM  F.  W.  CBEELMAN, 
Babrister,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


M 


[Late  Mr.  B.  Sandfleld  Macdonald.] 

ACDON.\LD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BABBI8TEBS. 
CORNWALL 


J^INDSEY  &  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTERS,   SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES, 

5  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TOBONTO  ST., 
Toronto. 

GEO.  LINDSEY.  W.  L.  M.  LIND3BY. 


Medical. 


J^B.  PETEB  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  8.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B.  NE8BITT,  B.A. 

253  COLLEG  ';  AVRNUE,  COB.  MoCAUL. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m. 


w. 


NATTEESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.B.CS.,  Eng 


COB.  YONGE  4ND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT 


SUBGEON  DENTIST 
429,YOKGE  ST.,  CoBNEB  OF  ANNE  8TBEET. 

flHOMAS  HENDEBSON, 


SUBGEON  DENTIST. 
Gjld  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduate  oJ  R.  C.  D..S. 


Office— 761  Yonge  Street  Toronto 
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J^OGERS, 

346  YoNGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

THE  STTIDBNTS'  CORNER) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING  STOCK, 

which  is  excellent  value  in  all  lines.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 

"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(oorner  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDHUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furnishinqjs. 

Remember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 

yvioes  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


Horace  Walpole  used  to  relate  a 
story  in  the  hearing  of  the  veracious 
Bennet  Langton,  about  a  certain 
baronet  who  proposed  to  visit  Rome, 
and  previously  to  learn  the  language. 
By  some  strange  mistake  or  imposi- 
tion, he  engaged  a  German  who  taught 
only  his  own  language,  and  proceeded 
in  the  study  of  it  vigorously  for  three 
months  before  he  discovered  his  error. 

The  late  William  Cole  was  remark- 
able for  what  is  called  a  "  comfortable 
assurance."  Dining  with  a  party  at 
Cambridge,  he  took  up  from  the  table 
a  gold  snuff-box,  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man next  to  him,  and  bluntly  remarked 
on  its  size,  saying  "It  was  big  enough 
to  hold  the  freedom  of  a  corporation." 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Cole,"  replied  the  owner, 
"it  would  hold  any  freedom  but 
yours." 


"  Eat  your  bread,  Charles, — do  not  fling 
it  away,"  said  a  learned  and  good  Judge 
to  one  of  his  family,  adding,  "  for  who 
knows,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life,  if 
you  may  not  some  day  want  it."  The 
old  gentleman  had  to  cough,  look  learned 
and  go  away,  when  the  youngster  ans- 
wered more  logically,  "  If  I  eat  it,  how 
can  I  have  it  when  I  want  it?"  This  is 
the  result  of  a  learned  Judge  having 
children. 


AN  ACT  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Garnier,  the  aeronaut,  was  about  to 
make  his  ascent  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  When  all  the  preparations 
were  complete.  Lieutenant  Ronset,  an 
old  friend  of  the  baloonist  came  up, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"  My  sweetheart  is  here,  but  unfor- 
tunately she  is  accompanied  by  her 
mother.  If  I  could  only  get  to  speak 
with  her  alone  a  minute,  the  happiness 
of  my  whole  life  would  be  sealed." 

Garnier  smiled  his  assent,  approach- 
ed the  ladies,  hat  in  hand,  and  said  to 
the  mother : 

"  Mad-ame,  will  you  ensure  the 
success  of  my  voyage  by  kindly  seating 
seating  yourself  in  my  car  for  a  mo- 
ment ?" 

Mamma,  feeling  flattered,  readily 
consented  ;  but  hardly  had  she  taken 
her  seat  than  Garnier  called  out, 
"  Let  Go  !"  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
the  baloon  landed  in  Enghien.  Garnier 
telegraphed  to  his  friend:  "Mamma 
safeiy  landed.  Just  gone  to  lawyer  to 
bring  an  action.  Hope  you  have 
made  good  use  of  your  time." 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,. 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
tS"  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Speoia-l  Disoounts 


C  0  0  P  E  B '  S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  oi  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  fron?  University. 


'LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TXNDAIiL,  B.O.,' 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  asg  instruction  given       a  modT- 
ate  fee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  above  eub- 
jeots.  Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 


591  Broadway  N-Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  No     ,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
lebrated  Btauley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
variety  from  $9  00  npwardf!. 
Ser)d  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

tS'More  than  40  years  e9t?ab 
lished  in  this  line  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patrocage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 

VANN£VAR  &  CO.,  BookseUers  and  Stationers.  -         440  YoBRe  Street 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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APRIL. 

Welcome,  O  sweet  caprice  of  smiles  and  tears 

Spoilt  darling,  with  the  tickle,  flashing  eyes, 
Trembling  'twixt  joy  and  foolish  happy  fears, 

Now  laughing  loud,  now  shivering  through  with  sighs. 
Pleasant  art  thou,  young  sister  of  the  Spring, 

Light  dancing  o'er  the  golden  fronded  moss ; 
To  thy  fresh  notes  the  merry  echoes  ring 

While  larches  shake  their  emerald  tassels  loose. 
Soft  Aphrodite  waits  with  myrtle  crown 

To  grace  thee  as  the  First  Love  of  the  world, 
To  soothe  thy  sigh,  beguile  thy  fretted  frown, 

And  kiss  away  thy  anger,  rain-empearled. 
Shine  out,  then,  tenderly,  bewitching  elf. 
Earth  hath  no  fairer  child  than  thy  fair  self  1 
Berlin.  J  King 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 
VIII. — ENGINEERING. 

What  is  an  engineer  ?  This  is  a  question  often  asked 
and  one  not  easy  to  answer  in  few  words.  Some  who  are 
known  as  engineers  are  engaged  in  locating  railroads, 
designing  bridges,  boring  tunnels,  constructing  canals, 
improving  rivers,  building  docks  and  harbours,  in  short 
in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  routes  for  traffic 
by  land  and  water.  Others  superintend  the  design  and 
construction  of  sewerage  and  water-works,  streets,  pave- 
ments, and  tramways,  and  the  improvement  generally  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  towns  and  cities.  Others  make 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  their 
specialty.  Others,  again,  have  charge  of  sinking  the 
shafts,  laying  out  the  levels  and  winzes,  arranging  the 
pumping  and  hoisting  machinery,  and  providing  for  the 
ventilation  of  mines.  The  term  Civil  Engineer  has,  by 
general  consent,  been  adopted  to  designate  one  engaged 
in  any  of  the  above  occupations.  Civil  Engineers  are 
thus  sub-divided  into  railroad,  bridge,  harbour,  hydraulic, 
sanitary  and  mining  engineers,  the  names  of  the  sub-classes 
bemg  as  numerous  as  the  special  occupations.  Again, 
there  are  engineers  who  make  the  storage,  conveyance  and 
application  of  power  their  specialt}'.  These  are  known  as 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  com.prise  hydraulic,  steam  and 
electrical  engineers.  The  design  and  construction  of 
machinery  is  the  prominent  feature  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

The  term  engineer  is  also  applied  to  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  mill  wheels,  engines,  and 
boilers,  whereby  the  powers  of  nature  are  turned  into  the 
channels  which  make  them  of  practical  utility.  To  this 
class  belong  stationary,  marine  and  locomotive  engineers. 
Other  applications  of  the  word  are  gas-engineeer,  telegraph- 
engineer,  manufacturing-engineer,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
engineers  who  have  to  do  with  the  arts  of  peace,  there 
are,  it  it  is  needless  to  mention,  military  and  naval 
engineers. 

The  above  enumeration,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  give  to 
the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
engineer  at  the  present  day. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  classification  of  the 
profession  into  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  will  be 
sufficient.  As  in  all  other  professions,  experience  is  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  the  success  of  an  engineer.  He  must 
be  pre-eminently  a  practical  man,  and  able  to  make  the 


best  use  of  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others.  In 
order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  the  young  engineer 
should  have  had  a  systematic  education  in  an  Engineering 
School,  before  engaging  in  the  active  work  of  the  profes- 
sion.   The  question  naturally  arises,  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  his  school  education  ?    The  general  answer  to 
this  question  is,  that  the  school  should  train  the  engineer 
in  those  subjects  wh;ch  can  be  more  efficiently  taught  in  it 
than  in  the  workshop  and  field,  leaving  to  the  latter  the 
subjects  which  can  be  more  efficiently  taught  by  practical 
experience  than  in  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory.  In 
other  words,  the  school  should  not  profess  to  take  the  place 
of  practical  experience.  The  school  of  practical  experience 
is  wide  enough  already,  and  open  to  the  engineer  through 
his  whole  life,  and  the  attempt  to  put  the  young  engineer 
through  mere  make-believe  experience  would  be  simply  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.    It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
the  teachings  of  practical  experience  should  be  ignored  in 
the  school, — far  from  it.   The  teachers  should  be  practical 
engineers,  men  of  wide  experience,  who  can  illustrate  the 
principles  they  teach  by  practical  examples.    They  should 
be  able  to  impress  upon  the  student's  mind,  such  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  practical  conditions  affecting  the  problems 
discussed,  as  to  make  the  sciences  they  teach  what  they 
profess  to  be,  viz. :  applied  sciences.  Illustrations  drawn 
from  the  clouds  are  all  well  enough  if  mental  gymnastics 
only  is  the  object  aimed  at,  but  this  should  not  be  the 
case  in  an  Engineering  School.    Quite  as  much  mental 
training  can  be  obtained  from  the  efioit  involved  in  analys- 
ing any  common  engineering  problem,  in  selecting  the 
principal  points  and  expressing  them  by  mathematical  for- 
mulas, as  in  solving  an  imaginary  problem  where  the  labour 
of  preparing  it  for  calculation  has  been  left  out,  and  all  the 
data  are  preceded  by  "  ifs."    It  is  the  judicious  selection 
of  the  "  ifs  "  which  makes  the  difference  between  the  edu- 
cated engineer  and  the  theoretical  mathematician.  The 
practical  man  without  scientific  training  will  make  fewer 
blunders  than  the  mathematician  without  practical  experi- 
ence.   His  bump  of  caution,  at  least,  has  been  developed 
by  hard  knocks,  and  he  has  a  pervading  sense  of  the  danger 
of  making  mistakes,  which  the  latter  has  not.    A  school 
which  turns  out  merely  theoretical  men  is  little  better  than 
none.    An  Engineering  School  should  teach,  among  other 
things,  the  subjects  which  the  young  engineer  cannot  learn 
properly  from  his  employers,  when  in  the  office,  workshop  or 
field.    It  should  so  train  him  that  he  may  be  able  readily 
to  read  books,  for  it  is  to  books  that  he  must  go  when  he 
cannot  learn  by  viva  voce  question  and  answer.    The  sub- 
jects that  should  be  taught  in  the  School  are,  (a)  Surveying 
and  Drawing.    These  subjects  can  be  taught  to  beginners 
both  practically  and  theoretically,  with  more  efficiency  in 
a  school  than  on  actual  work.    The  student  can  gain  in 
two  or  three  years  a  much  wider  grasp  of  the  theory  of  the 
instruments  and  of  descriptive  geometry  than  he  would 
probably  gain  in  years  of  practical  experience,    (b)  Prac- 
tical Astronomy,  (c)  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Co- ordinate 
Geometry,  Differential  and   Integral  Calculus,  and  the 
Method  of  Least  Squares,  (d)  Statics  and  Dynamics,  Ther- 
modynamics, Hydraulics,  Theory  of  Machines,  (e)  Theory 
of  the  Strength  of  Materials,  (f)  Theory  of  Construction  of 
Structures  and  Machines,  (g)  Chemistry,  (h)  Mineralogy, 
(i)  Electricity  and  Magnetism,    (j)  Experimental  Physics. 

These  subjects  must  necessarily  be  treated  in  entering 
upon  them  as  pure  sciences,  but  the  application  of  them 
to  engineering  problems  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that  civil  and  mechanical 
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engineers  should  take  up  all  these  subjects  ;  a  great  por- 
tion of  them  are,  however,  common  to  both  branches. 

There  should  be  laboratory  practice  in  every  subject 
which  permits  of  it.  This  would  render  necessary  five 
laboratories,  (i)  An  Engineering  laboratory  fitted  with 
machines  for  testing  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of 
materials  which  render  them  suitable  for  construction  pur- 
poses ;  also,  with  all  models  of  trusses,  connections,  locks, 
pumps,  turbines,  etc.  ;  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  laws 
of  dynamics  ;  an  experimental  engine  arranged  to  work, 
condensing  and  non-condensing,  with  or  without  steam 
jacketing,  etc.  ;  standard  guages  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 
(2)  Chemical  laboratory.  (3)  Mineralogical  and  Mining 
laboratory.  (4)  Electrical  laboratory.  (5)  General  Phy- 
sical laboratory. 

The  establishment  of  practical  shops  under  competent 
foremen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  manual 
processes,  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  an 
engineering  school.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  are  shops 
all  over  the  country  into  which  admittance  may  be  easily 
gained.  If,  after  an  engineering  school  is  fully  equipped 
with  professors,  laboratories,  lecture  and  drafting  rooms, 
etc.,  there  yet  remains  money  to  be  spent,  it  might  be  profit- 
ably spent  in  erecting  such  shops,  but  certainly  not  before. 

The  staff  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  in- 
structors to  be  specialists  in  their  respective  departments, 
and  the  same  professor  should  not  be  required  to  teach  as- 
tronomy and  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine — not  to  speak 
of  half  a  dozen  other  subjects  equally  incongruous  from  a 
teacher's  point  of  view.  The  professor  of  Engineering  in 
a  technical  school  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Toronto  is, 
in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  much  more  awkward  position 
than  a  former  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  When  this  gentleman  visited  a 
foreign  chemist  he  introduced  himself  as  professor  of 
Bo'any,  and  when  visiting  a  botanist  he  became  professor 
of  Chemistr3^ 

There  should  be  at  least  two  courses  in  each  subject,  an 
ordinary  course  and  an  advanced  course.  There  should  be 
a  well-arranged  system  of  options  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  work  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course  in  the 
direction  of  the  special  part  of  the  profession  in  which  he 
proposes  to  practise.  The  course  should  be  of  four  years' 
duration.  In  the  last  year  of  the  course  the  more  practi- 
cal part  of  the  work  in  each  department  may  be  done,  such 
as  the  preparation  of  specifications  and  forms  of  contract, 
makmg  out  bills  of  quantities  and  estimates,  making  de- 
tailed designs  and  studying  practical  processes  of  such 
kinds  as  may  be  profitably  carried  out  in  a  school, 

A  four  years'  course  would  also  afford  tmie  to  the  student 
to  learn  French  and  German  sufficiently  well  to  read  tech- 
nical works  in  these  languages.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  works  of  importance  in  foreign  languages  are  im- 
mediately translated  into  English.  It  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  have  a  few  French  and  German  text  books  in 
the  work  of  the  later  years. 

That  the  engineer  should  have  as  good  a  general  educa- 
tion as  any  other  professional  man  goes  without  saying. 

Educated  on  the  lines  above  indicated,  the  graduate  is 
ready  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  absorption,  so 
to  speak,  of  practical  knowledge  gained  from  experience. 
He  loses  no  time  in  studying  a  difficult  problem,  but  at- 
tacks it  in  the  right  way.  He  gains  more  practical  know- 
ledge in  one  year  than  he  would,  without  such  an  educaf 
tion,  gain  in  three,  and  after  several  years  in  practice,  if 
he  possesses  common  sense,  energy,  and  business  tact,  he 
becomes  recognized  as  a  rising  man  in  his  profession. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  it  will  be  evident  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  engineer  comes  under  the  head  of  Higher 
Education.  It  has  as  strong;  a  right  to  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  university  work  as  education  in  law  and  medicine. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  annually  under  the  direction 
of  engineers,  and  the  immense  responsibility  under  which 
they  lie  to  the  public  with  reference  to  safety  of  life,  limb, 
and  property,  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
state  that  they  should  have  every  opportunity  of  be'ng 
properly  educated. 

J.  Galbraith. 

School  of  Practical  Science. 


THE  SPRING  ON  THE  HILLSIDE. 

Cheerily,  cheerily, 
Dashing  and  splashing  an  I  singing  and  ringing, 
Down  the  green  hillside  the  brook  goes  springing, 
The  tiny  spray  in  its  mad  mirth  flinging, — 

Cheerily,  cheeril}  ; 
Out  from  the  parent  caverns  deep, 
Where  the  dark-hued  waters  coldly  sleep, 
And  the  pearly  drops  from  the  rock-roof  weep. 

Cheerily,  cheerily, 

Fresh  from  his  play, 
Hot  and  flushed  with  the  summer  day, 
The  boy  kneels  down  on  the  green  hill- side, 
And  sinks  red  lips  in  the  crystal  tide,— 

Cheerily,  cheerily ; 
And  the  cool,  rich  draught  through  his  veins  is  creeping. 
And  he  feels  fresh  life  through  his  strong  limbs  sweeping, 

His  eyes  are  bright, 

Wi  h  an  added  light, 
His  young  heart  with  a  new  delight 

Is  throbbing  and  leaping. 

We  rily,  wearily, 
Stick  in  hand,  the  ■  Id  man  comes  creeping. 

Aged  and  spent, 
Painfully  up  the  laboured  bent, — 

Wear  ly,  wearily  ; 
Seeking  with  dim  old  eyes  the  place,  • 
Where,  in  his  boyhood,  with  quiet  grace, 

1  he  pool  lay  darkly  sleeping. 
The  stream  no  more  in  flashing  pride, 
Comes  sparkling  down  the  mossy  hill  side, — 

No  longer  its  sprays  are  leaping. 
Choked  and  dry  is  the  streamlet's  bed, — 
Choked  and  dry  is  the  glassy  pool ; 
And  the  autumn  breezes  overhead 
Rattle  the  branches  brown  and  dead. 
Whose  green  and  grateful  shade. 
With  its  swift  reflections,  soft  and  cool, 
His  childhood's  shelter  made. 
Oh,  cruel  the  blow  to  the  old  man's  heart, 

Ah,  cruel  the  bitter  pain  1 
As  he  turns  away  with  a  stifled  sigh, 
From  the  grave  where  his  youth's  dear  memories  lie. 
That  he  never  may  know  again. 

Oh,  springs  of  my  childhood,  why  rise  ye  not 

From  your  heart-caves  as  of  yore  ? 
Why  know  I  no  longer  your  curbless  mirth  ; 

Your  bounding  joys  no  more  ? 
Why  leap  not  now  the  flashing  streams 

That  cooled  my  boyhood's  brow  ? 
Oh,  fountains  of  truth,  in  the  days  of  youth 

Why  were  ye  more  sweet  than  now  ? 
Vain,  vainly  I  plead.    All  dull  and  drear 

And  dry  is  the  streamlet's  bed  ; 
And  brown  and  sere  with  the  latening  year, 

The  heart's  young  joys  lie  dead. 

David  Macionalo. 


SLAV  PROVERBS. 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Varsity,  the  Rev.  J.  F, 
McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  treats  in  a  most  interesting  manner  of 
the  Folk  Lore  of  Ancient  India,  where  dwelt  a  people  of 
Aryan  extraction,  still  considered  by  many  to  approach 
nearest  in  point  of  language  to  the  primitive  Indo- 
European,  who  lived  in  the  days  when  Celt,  Teuton,  Slav, 
Grasco-Italian,  Indian  and  Eranian  were  yet  in  process  of 
evolution.  Now  that  the  tide  of  belief  seems  veering  in 
the  direction  of  a  North-European  origin  of  the  Aryas,  I 
venture  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject to  the  rich  store  of  folk-lore  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Slavonian  peoples,  who,  Dr.  Latham  years  ago  declared, 
possessed  a  language  as  ancient  and  as  primitive  as  that 
spoken  by  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and 
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golden-sanded  Hydaspes.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  Russia,  of  Poland  or  of  the  Slavonic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Danube,  will  recognize  at  once  how  char- 
acteristic the  folk-lore  is  of  the  people,  and  how,  from  the 
study  of  its  proverbs,  and  of  the  tales  handed  down  from 
"  sire  to  son "  since  the  grey  dawn  of  antiquity,  we  can 
learn  much  that  must  otherwise  fail  to  reveal  itself  even 
to  the  most  patient  and  industrious  research.  A  con- 
vincing proof  of  identity  of  race  is  found  when  peoples 
speak  allied  languages  and  possess  an  almost  identical 
stock  of  proverbs  and  folk-lore.  In  this  way  Dr.  Rink  has 
shown  that  the  Eskmio,  so  widely  scattered  over  their 
extensive  territory,  are  yet  one  and  the  same  people,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Anadyr  in  Siberia  to  Cape  Farewell  and 
from  the  icy  shores  of  far  northern  Greenland  to  the  less 
inclement  coast  of  South  Labrador.  Transferred  from 
his  old  home  in  the  "  dark  continent,"  the  Negro  of 
America  cannot  abandon,  cannot  forget  the  old  tales  that 
were  told  by  his  ancestors,  long  years,  nay,  centuries 
perhaps,  before  the  germs  of  the  civilizations  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  had  begun  to  sprout ;  long  ere  the  Nile  listed  to 
the  toil-worn  captives'  plaint,  who  builded  the  lofty 
Pyramid  ;  long  ere  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  bore  up 
the  ship  of  Sisit  and  mankind  was  saved  from  the  ruin  of 
the  Deluge. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  pre-history  of  the  so-called 
Aryan  peoples,  the  study  of  their  proverbs  and  folk  lore 
must  ever  be  of  utmost  importance.  Proverbs  that  we 
hear  perhaps  everyday,  maj' possess  an  antiquity  that  casts 
into  the  shade  thecomposite  Iliad,  the  Zend  Avesta,  or  the 
sacred  books  of  the  world-old  Chinese.  But,  after  all,  are 
not  the  works  just  mentioned,  but  recastings  of  older  and 
simpler  thoughts  and  tales,  re-formed  and  re-inspirited,  by 
master  minds  like  Homer,  Zoroaster  or  Confucius  !  Nay, 
to  come  nearer  home,  are  not  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  a 
bright  ornament  of  Jewish  literature,  and  do  they  not 
form  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Books  ? 

Enough  by  way  of  introduction.  The  Slav  Proverbs 
which  I  venture  to  lay  before  you,  I  have  Englished  from 
an  article  by  Dr.  Fr.  Krauss,  (i)  on  "  Fortune  and  Fate 
in  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  South  Slavs." 

(i.)  Fortune  (luck)  flees  from  thego^  dbut  remains  close 
by  the  bad.  (2.)  Ask  fortune,  it  will  lead  thee  to  the 
way,  but  not  wait  for  thy  coming.  {3.)  Seize  fortune  by 
the  hair,  misfortune  (ill-luck)  by  the  horns.  (4.)  Go  1  dis- 
penses fortune,  but  the  grandmother  eggs,  to  the  children, 
and  the  cook,  soup.  (5.)  To  me  give  fortune,  and  know- 
ledge to  whomsoever  you  may.  (6.)  Give  me  fortune  (luck) 
and  put  me  in  a  sack  (i.e.  even  then  circumstances  will  turn 
out  lucky  for  me.)  (7.)  The  father  gives  the  dowry,  but 
the  Lord  God  gives  fortune.  (8.)  A  white  raven  (brings) 
long-enduring  fortune.  (9.)  Where  there  is  wealth  is  joy 
also.  ^lo.)  The  fortune  of  a  maiden  is  a  quiet  husband,  a 
good  servant.  (11.)  When  ill-luck  sleeps,  do  not  try  to 
wake  it.  (12.)  To  me  give  fortune,  to  you  wisdom.  (13.) 
Even  a  bad  year  can  do  no  harm  to  the  lucky  (fortunate) 
man.  (14.)  Hold  fortune  fast  when  it  puts  in  an  appearance, 
so  that  you  will  not  have  to  pursue  it  when  it  is  past.  (15.)' 
Even  the  ant  helps  him  with  whom  fortune  (luck)  abides. 
(16.)  Fortune  stretches  out  its  hand  to  the  bold.  (17.)  To 
every  one  his  fortune.  (18.)  To  the  sleeper  even  fortune 
sleeps  (i.  e.  especially  to  him  who  sleeps  long,  does  fortune 
fail  to  come).  (19.)  Friendship  rides  after  fortune.  (20.) 
Ill-luck  is  an  evil  possession.  (21.)  Misfortune  stares  out 
of  his  eyes  (i.  e.  said  of  an  unlucky  individual).  (22.)  Mis- 
fortune (ill-luck)  spins  fine  threads.  (23.)  An  unlucky  man 
should  not  even  try  to  catch  hedgehogs  (i.  e.  even  in 
so  easy  an  operation  as  catching  a  hedgehog,  his  bad 
luck  will  chng  to  him).  (24.)  To  the  unlucky  man  even 
his  intelligence  is  too  much,  (it  is  a  burden  to  him.)  (25.) 
In  case  God  grants  it,  and  the  year  brings  it.  (26.)  If 
one  does  not  meet  \vith  fortune,  then  he  will  never  over- 
take It.  (27.)  For  him  to  whom  God  has  given  no  fortune, 
no  smith  can  forge  it.  (28.)  Without  health  there  is  no 
fortune.  (29.)  As  long  as  fortune  stands  by  him,  one 
suffers  no  harm.  (30.)  Without  fortune  the  soul  is  naked. 
(31.)  Even  on  the  ice,  the  house  of  the  unlucky  man  burns 
down.    (32.)  In  their  turn  rust  falls  upon  heroes.  (33.) 

(i.)The  article  inquestion  is  to  be  found  ia  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Pub- 
lications of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Vienna  (pp.  102-162). 


In  turn  misfortune  visits  all.  (34.)  Where  there  is  for- 
tune, there  is  also  misfortune.  (35  )  He  who  is  not  for- 
tunate, (lucky)  should  not  be  alive  at  all.  (36.)  In  (times 
of)  fortune  do  not  exalt  thyself,  (be  haughty,)  in  misfortune 
do  not  humble  thyself  to  the  dust.  (37.)  Hold  fortune 
fast  with  both  hands  when  it  comes  within  thy  reach. 
(38.)  The  early  riser  grasps  double  fortune.  (39.)  For 
the  fortunate  man  even  a  cock  lays  eggs.  (40.)  The  for- 
tune of  the  diligent  and  the  misfortune  of  the  rich  are  well- 
known.  (41.)  Fortune  is  fickle.  (42.)  Much  fortune, 
little  wisdom. 

I  have  not  the  time  just  now  to  bring  forward  the  equi- 
valents of  these  proverbs  in  the  other  Aryan  tongues,  and 
shall  therefore  be  content  to  point  out  a  few  of  them. 
Some  of  them  are  indeed  of  so  general  a  type  that  any 
student  will  be  able  at  once  to  cite  parallels.  Very  wide- 
spread, for  example,  is  the  view  of  the  raven  as  "  a  bird  of 
omen  ill,"  and  it  is  natural  that  the  white  raven  should  be 
to  the  augur  of  the  people  a  fore-runner  of  good  fortune. 
The  hedgehog  too  plays  a  not  unimportant  role  in  popular 
beliefs  and  superstitions.  With  proverb  eleven  one  m'ght 
compare  our  own  English  "  Let  well  enough  alone."  The 
lines  of  F.  von  Logau,  "  Wenn  ein  Mensch  mit  Gott  gut 
steht,  Der  steht  wohl  wenn's  uebel  geht"  coincide  with  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  thirteenth  and  twenty-ninth 
proverbs  given.  Our  English  proverbial  expression, 
"  Seize  time  by  the  forelock,"  has  something  of  kinship 
with  numbers  fourteen  and  thirty-seven.  With  proverb 
seventeen  everyone  is  acquainted.  It  is  the  Latin 
"Audentes  fortuna  juvat,"  the  Spanish,  "  Al  hombre  osado 
la  fortuna  le  da  la  mano  ;  "  and  in  English,  besides  the 
remodelling  of  the  Latin  phrase,  we  have  the  well-known 
proverb,  "  God  helps  those,  who  help  themselves,"  (the 
German  "  Hilf  dir  selbst,  so  hilftdir  Gott,")  and  others  of 
like  intent  and  purport.  Akin  also  is  the  German  "  Frisch 
gewagt  ist  halb  gewonnen,"  "  boldly  ventured  is  half  won. 
To  compare  with  number  eighteen  we  have  the  Spanish 
"  Por  hacer  placer  al  sueno,  ni  sayani  camisatengo."  Num- 
ber nineteen  recalls  at  once  the  lines  of  Goldsmith  : — 
"  And  what  is  Friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep.  " 

and  the  Spanish  proverb  "  Quien  pobreza  tien,  de  sus 
deudos  es  desden;  y  el  rico  sin  serlo,  de  todos  es  deudo  (he 
that  is  poor  is  despised  by  his  kindred  ;  and  he  that  is  rich 
is  akin  to  everybody,  though  he  be  not  so).  Of  similar 
purport  to  number  twenty-four  is  the  Spanish  *'  Al  hombre 
desdichado  poco  le  vale  ser  esforzado  "  (If  a  man  is  unfor- 
tunate, it  avails  him  but  little  to  be  brave).  The  twenty- 
eighth  proverb  recalls  our  own  English  "  health  is  wealth," 
and  the  Latin  "  Salus  populi  suprema  lex,"  and  other 
similar  sayings.  As  we  read  number  thirty-two  the  echo 
of  Shakespere's  words  strikes  on  our  ears,  and  .we  feel  how  : 
Imperial  Coesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away," 

and  the  famed  lines  of  Horace  "  Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat 
pede  paupcrum  tabernas  regum  que  turres."  With  number 
thirty-four  coincides  the  Italian  "  Ogni  ritto  ha  il  suo 
rovescio  ;  "  and  the  converse  is  seen  in  the  English  "  Every 
cloud  has  its  silver  lining,"  or  as  Milton  has  it  : — 
"  I  did  not  err,  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  ni^ht," 

"  The  early  riser's  double  fortune,"  is  well  expressed  in 
our  good  old  English  speech,  "  the  early  bird  catches  tha 
worm,"  for  which  our  German  cousins  have,  "  Morgen- 
stunde  hat  Gold  im  Munde  "  (early  morn  hath  a  golden 
mouth)  ;  and  quaintly  does  the  Spanish  turn  the  same,  "  Al 
que  madrugaDios  le  ayuda"(God  helps  him  who  rises  early). 

Did  time  and  space  permit  many  other  interesting  coin- 
cidences might  bepointedout  and  remarked  upon,  but  "  levis 
Fortuna  "  just  now  calls  me  hence,  and  I  rest  content  with 
having  called  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  study  of 
comparative  folk-lore. 

As  the  Aryan  village  community  still  exists  with  many 
of  its  essential  features  unimpaired  in  Russia  and  the  Sla- 
vonian provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  close  study  of  Slavonian  proverbs 
and  folk-lore  will  enable  us  to  see  how  our  forefathers 
lived  and  thought  "  in  the  days  when  earth  was  young." 

MONDAMIN. 
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UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  editors  of  The  Varsity  sent  out  the 
following  Circular  to  the  Librarians  of  over  sixty  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  : 
CIRCULAR  OF  ENQUIRY. 

Office  of  The  Varsity,  University  College,  Toronto. 
The  Editors  of  The  Varsity  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
concensus  of  opinion  from  the  Librarians  of  the  leading  Colleges 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  best  methods 
of  popularizing  the  Library  amongst  students,  would  very  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  reply  to  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Is  your  library  open  freely  to  students .''  If  so,  at  what  time, 
and  upon  what  conditions  ? 

2.  Is  your  present  system  satisfactory  ? 

3.  How,  in  your  opinion,  can  a  University  Library  be  made  of 
most  use  to  the  students  ? 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  present  issue,  answers  have  been  received 
from  twenty-five  Librarians.  We  append  the  replies  exactly  as  they 
were  received  : 

(i.)  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. — Allen  C. 
Thomas  writes  : 

1.  Yes  ;  7%  hours  daily.  Free  access  to  shelves.  Books  can 
be  taken  out,  except  books  of  reference  (generally  so  recognized- 
Dictionaries,  etc.),  and  specially  reserved  books,  rare  books,  etc. 

2.  Yes,  in  main  outlines  ;  could  be  improved  in  some  points  with 
larger  funds  at  our  disposal. 

3.  By  having  an  intelligent  librarian,  professors  who  will  co- 
operate with  him,  and  with  whom  he  can  co-operate.  A  librarian 
who  will  be  pleasant,  willing  to  offer  his  help,  yet  not  officious, 
sympathetic  and  wide  in  his  tastes,  who  "brings  wide  out-look 
where  he  goes."  The  Librarian  should  keep  the  run  of  the  sub- 
jects interesting  both  the  students  and  instructors,  find  out  what 
there  is  in  his  library  bearing  on  such  subjects,  and  be  ready  to 
give  information,  or  better,  post  up  references,  etc. 

(2.)  'Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.— Reuben  A. 
Guild  writes  : 

1.  Yes.  From  10  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  Saturdays,  10  till  i.  Vaca- 
tions—on Saturdays,  10  till  i.  Each  student  pays  $5  per  year. 
Professors  and  members  of  the  corporation  free. 

2.  Entirely  so. 

3.  By  using  it  as  a  reading  room,  as  a  library  for  reference,  and 
a  library  for  circulation  :  and  by  allowing  students  and  professors 
FREE  ACCESS  to  the  shelves. 

(3.)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 
Gregory  B.  Keen  writes  : — 

1.  Yes.  From  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  on  days  when  the  University  is 
in  session. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  By  giving  them  the  greatest  freedom  of  access  to  the  books. 
(4.)  Williams  College,  "Williamstown.  T.  H.  Safford  writes  ; — 

1.  Five  hours  daily,  9-1,  2-4,  during  term  time. 

2.  Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes.    We  are  continually  improving  it. 

3.  By  a  card  catalogue,  and  plenty  of  assistant  librarians  who 
can  help  students  to  find  books  ;  by  co-operation  of  the  professors 
in  directing  students'  reading,  and  by  other  means  too  numerous 
to  mention.    All  these  require  money  in  abundance. 

(5.)  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  111.,  U,S,  Wm.  W 
Spangler  writes  ;— 


1.  Yes,  every  day  of  college  recitations,  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
and  Saturdays  till  noon.  Students  and  faculty  have  all  free  access 
to  everything  in  the  library  and  reading  room,  and  may  borrow 
books  for  home  use. 

2.  Quite  so.  Only  hindrance  comes  from  some  who  thoughtlessly 
keep  books  longer  than  the  two-weeks'  limit,  because  there  are  no 
fines  imposed. 

3.  Justin  Waisor,  of  Harvard  Library,  and  Otis  H.  Robinson,  of 
Rochester  University,  have  fully  answered  this  in  a  pamphlet, 
"  College  Libraries  as  Aids  to  Instruction  "  (Circular  of  Informa- 
tion, No.  I,  1880),  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  (which 
see). 

(6.)  University  OF  Virginia,  Va.,  U.S.  JamesB.Bakerwrites:— 

1.  It  is.  From  9  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.  Each  student  can  have  out  3 
volumes  at  the  same  time,  to  be  returned  in  2  weeks  ;  can  be  re- 
newed if  not  called  for  by  another  ;  not  more  than  3  renewals. 
Fine  of  ten  cents  a  day  on  each  volume  kept  out  over  2  weeks. 

2.  It  is. 

3.  By  giving  them  free  use  of  it,  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  found  necessary. 

7.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S.  Justin 
Wnisor  writes  : — 

1.  Open  to  students  7  days  in  the  week.  Unrestricted  access  to 
shelves  holding  7-8000  volumes.  Admitted  to  the  main  library  for 
good  reasons.  Can  draw  books  from  all.  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  only  condition.  There  is  the  main  library  and  22  other 
libraries  connected  with  departments,  laboratories,  and  class-rooms, 
and  these  subsidiary  libraries  have  from  100  to  25,000  volumes  each, 
and  students  have  the  privileges  of  all,  so  far  as  their  specific 
studies  lead  them. 

2.  Yes. 

3  Our  system  represents  our  views  in  this  respect. 
(8.)  Iowa  State  UNiVERSiTY,Iowa  City.U.S.— Mrs.  Ada  North 
writes  : — 

1.  Yes.  From  8  a.m.  to  5  or  6  p.m.,  for  all  students  to  draw 
books  or  consult  them.  Seniors  admitted  at  all  times  to  shelves  ; 
under-class  men  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Large  list  of  reference 
books  placed  in  the  Reading  Room  and  accessible  to  all. 

2.  Yes.  Students  resort  constantly  to  the  library  and  our  cata- 
logues, indexes,  classification,  and  other  aids,  with  much  of  the 
personal  assistance  of  the  librarian,  secures  a  very  general  use  of 
our  resources. 

3.  Through  great  freedom  of  access,  through  cataloguing,  index- 
ing, and  the  combined  efforts  of  librarian  and  professors  to  direct 
and  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  use  of  books. 

(9.)  Amherst'College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  U.S.  Wm.  J.  Fletcher 
writes  : — 

1.  Yes.    9  to  5  daily.    Condition — Good  behaviour  only, 

2.  Highly  so. 

3.  By  intelligent  librarianship,  working  in  close  relations  with 
the  Faculty,  and  by  a  generous  use  of  reference  to  the  library  by 
the  Faculty  themselves  in  their  teaching  work. 

(10.)  Cornell  UNiVERSiTY,Ithaca,N.Y., U.S.  Geo.  Wm.Harris 
writes  — 

1.  Yes.  From  8  a.m.  to  9  30  p.m.,  in  term  time  ;  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
in  vacation.  Free  to  all  as  a  reference  library.  Access  to  the 
shelves  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  special  permission  (see 
printed  regulations  sent  herewith).  Reference  books  are  in  open 
shelves  accessible  to  all. 

2.  Fairly  so.  Our  present  limited  quarters  prevent  us  from  plac- 
ing a  much  larger  number  of  reference  books  in  open  shelves,  and 
the  neglect  on  the  part  of  students  to  replace  books  on  the  shelves 
gives  rise  to  some  inconvenience. 

3.  The  most  important  requisite  is  a  good  catalogue,  but  the 
greatest  usefulness  of  the  Library  can  be  attained  only  by  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  professors  in  directing  and  guiding  the 
reading  of  the  students,  and  by  readings  on  the  part  of  the  libra- 
rian to  help  students  in  their  researches.  We  have  found  that  the 
students  are  greatly  helped  by  the  preparation  of  lists  of  references 
to  the  more  important  books  and  articles  on  the  subjects  assigned 
by  the  professors  for  essays  in  literature  and  history.  Forty-eight 
such  lists  were  prepared  last  year  by  the  assistants  ii?  the  library, 
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In  a  University  library,  where  the  number  of  students  is  large, 
the  disadvantages  arising  from  free  access  to  the  shelves  will  be 
found  to  outweigh  the  advantages,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  library 
will  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  permitting  free  access. 
There  should  be  a  large  collection  of  standard  works  in  all  depart- 
ments on  open  shelves  to  which  all  readers  should  have  unrestricted 
access,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  books  in  a  large  library  cannot  be 
safely  thrown  open  to  all  readers  without  causing  endless  confusion, 
and  interfering  greatly  with  the  prompt  delivery  of  books  when 
called  for.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  desirable  that  advanced 
students  should  be  permitted  every  facility  possible  in  looking  up 
authorities,  etc.,  and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  such  students,  you  will 
see  by  the  printed  regulations  enclosed,  we  have  provided  that  any 
student  of  the  two  higher  classes  engaged  in  work  requiring  special 
research  can  obtain  from  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  working, 
a  recommendation  for  admission  to  the  shelves,  and  receives  from 
the  librarian  a  ticket  (like  the  one  enclosed)  which  admits  him  to 
the  shelves  in  the  particular  department  of  the  Library  in  which  he 
is  interested,  for  a  limited  time  (usually  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks). 
He  thus  has  all  the  advantages  during  that  time  of  free  access  to 
the  shelves  and  is  able  to  see  just  what  the  library  contains  on  the 
subject  in  hand,  to  look  through  the  books,  and  learn  which  will  be 
of  the  most  use  to  him.  Last  year  164  of  these  admission  cards 
were  granted.  I  must  add,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated injunctions  to  students  having  these  cards  to  exercise  care 
in  returning  books  to  their  proper  places  on  the  shelves,  complaints 
are  made  that  books  are  now  much  more  frequently  found  out  of 
place  than  was  the  case  before  the  custom  of  granting  these  cards 
was  established. 

As  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  circulating  and  reference 
libraries,  opinions  differ  greatly,  and  much  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. In  any  case  a  large  proportion  of  books  must  be  kept 
strictly  for  reference  purposes,  and  with  the  introduction  of  modern 
seminary  methods  this  proportion  tends  to  increase.  Where  there 
is  a  good  circulating  library  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  stu- 
dents can  go  for  general  reading,  the  University  library  is  likely 
to  be  more  useful  if  it  is  maintained  as  a  reference  library  to  which 
students  can  go  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  finding  the  books 
they  want,  when  they  want  them,  instead  of  waiting  a  week  or  two 
for  their  return,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  a  circulating  library. 
Of  course,  a  circulating  library  should  be  open  every  day,  and  all 
day. 

(11.)  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Ont.  L.  E.  Horning 
writes  : 

1.  Our  library  has  been  opened  to  students  on  deposit  of  a  small 
guarantee,  and  payment  of  small  library  fee. 

2.  No. 

3.  On  the  German  plan  of  professorial  work  with  students  in 
the  Library.  ^ 

(12.)  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H.,  U.S.— M.  D. 
Bisbee  writes  : 

1.  Yes  ;  each  class  is  admitted  to  the  shelves  one  or  two  after- 
noons each  week,  but  not  to  remove  books  without  permission. 

2.  No.   It  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  rules. 

3.  In  my  opinion  it  will  always  depend  chiefly  upon  stimulating 
the  students  to  interest  in  and,  the  large  use  of  the  library.  Then 
make  your  library  as  free  as  possible,  putting  the  boys  on  their 
honour,  and  being  always  ready  to  advise  them, 

(13.)  Wesleyan  University,  Middleton,  Conn  ,U.S.— L.  Oscar 
Kuhus  writes  : 

1.  Yes  ;  students  are  permitted  to  use  the  library  very  freely. 
Access  is  given  directly  to  the  shelves.  Two  books  may  be  taken 
out  at  one  time,  and  kept  for  two  weeks.  Open  from  lo-i,  and 
and  2-4  daily,  except  Sunday. 

2.  With  the  present  condition  of  fi  nances.  Yes.  An  increase  in 
library  funds  would,  of  course,  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
library. 

3.  By  applying,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  College  library,  the 
numerous  means  of  usefulness  used  by  public  libraries.  The 
librarian  can  do  a  great  deal  by  personally  advising  and  directing 
the  student. 

(14  )  University  of   Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— 
William  W.  Folwell  writes  : 


1.  Our  library  and  reading-room  are  open  daily  from  8  a.m.,  till 
4  p.m.  to  all  persons.  Students  also  borrow  books  for  17  days 
(two  weeks  and  over  Sunday). 

2.  Yes.  But  if  we  could  afford  the  expense  we  would  open  from 
8  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 

3.  Have  a  librarian  who  knows  books  and  who  knows  students. 
Give  him  help  enough  in  his  routine  and  mechanical  work  so  that 
his  best  efforts  may  go  to  directing  and  assisting  students.  One 
hour  with  such  a  librarian  among  the  books  may  do  a  student 
more  good  than  months  of  so-called  study.  Such  things  cost ;  but 
they  pay,  if  anything  does. 

(15.)  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  U.S. — L.  Sears 
writes  : 

1.  Library  hours,  8.30  to  12  30,  and  2  to  5.  Students  have  free 
access  to  shelves.  Can  take  three  books  at  a  time.  More,  on 
special  subjects.  Time,  2  weeks,  and  renew  for  two.  Fines,  3  cts. 
a  day.    35,000  volumes.    Reading-room  in  library. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  By  having  a  librarian  who  is  willing  and  anxious  to  help  stu- 
dents. By  frequent  suggestions  and  references  from  the  professors 
in  their  departments.  By  a  well-kept  Card-Catalogue,  and  all 
reasonable  means  to  facilitate  research,  and  offer  as  few  delays  as 
possible. 

(16.)  Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  U.  S.— W.  H. 
Chandler  writes  : 

1.  Yes.  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Seniors  admitted  to  the  alcoves. 
Books  not  taken  from  building  by  students. 

2.  Yes. 

(17.)  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York, 
U.  S.— H.  M.  Baird  writes  : 

1.  Yes.  From  2  to  4  p  m.,  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays ; 
and  on  other  evenings  from  8  to  10. 

2.  I  believe  that  it  is. 

3.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make. 

(18.)  Ohio  St.\te  University,  Columbus,  O.,  U.  S,— Samuel 
C.  Derby  writes  : 

1.  Our  library  is  open  for  consultation  and  drawing  boaks  froiji 
8.45  a.m.,  until  5  p.m.,  five  days  in  the  week.  There  is  no  library 
fee.    All  students  can  use  the  library. 

2.  Not  wholly  so  ;  but  the  deficiencies  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan  are  more  marked  than  any  weakening  in  the  plan  itself,  for 
which,  however,  no  special  excellence  is  claimed. 

3.  By  admitting  them  to  it  freely  day  and  evening  ;  keeping  it 
carefully  catalogued  ;  exhibiting  conspicuously  the  most  recent 
additions  ;  employing  well-trained  and  obliging  librarians,  and  by 
University  instructors  referring  their  students  to  the  library  for 
further  and  fuller  information  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
lecture-room. 

(19.)  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbus,  S.  C,  U.  S.— 
John  G.  Barnwell  writes  : 

1.  Yes.  From  9.30  to  1.30  daily.  A  student  is  allowed  to  take 
out  books  3  days  in  the  week  ;  can  have  3  volumes  and  keep  them 
3  weeks,  except  books  of  reference,  etc. 

2.  Reasonably  so. 

3.  Having  been  librarian  only  one  year  I  havj  had  not  much 
experience  on  this  broad  subject.  The  hardest  students  do  not 
take  out  the  most  books,  or  frequent  the  library  most.  Outside  of 
novels  the  use  of  the  library  depends  more  on  the  Professor  than 
on  the  library  rules. 

(20 )  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.— The  Librarian 
writes  : 

1.  Library  open  to  students  daily  from  9  to  12.30,  and  from 
2  to  5. 

2.  Present  plan  works  well  enough. 

(21.)  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  Wellesley 
Coddington  writes  : — 

1.  Free,  purely  a  reference  library,  not  circulating.  Books  to  be 
used  in  library  rooms  only,  and  during  hours  between  9  a.m.  and 
6  p.m. 

2.  It  is  not  satisfactory. 

3.  By  making  a  library  both  reference  and  circulating.  Two- 
thirds  to  be  reference  works,  to  aid  the  departments  ;  one-third  o 
be  circulating  works  in  general  literature  and  belles-lettres. 
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(22 )  Nevada  State  University,  Reno,  Nev.,  U.  S.  LeRoy 
D.  Brown  writes  :  — 

I  Open  from  lo  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Room  must  be  kept  quiet  and 
orderly. 

2.  Perfectly  satisfactory  when  libarian,  who  is  also  an  instructor, 
is  in  the  library. 

5.  Students  in  recitations,  lectures,  and  addresses  should  have 
attention  called  to  topics  treated  of  in  reference  books.  Occasionally 
students  should  be  sent  to  library  to  look  up  a  subject.  Debates 
and  literary  society  work  are  helpful  in  same  direction. 

(23.)  Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass.,  U.  S.  Helen  L. 
Mellen  writes  : — 

1.  The  library  is  open  freely  to  students  from  9  30  to  12  30,  and 
from  2  to  5,  on  week  days,  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. 

2.  Sometimes  the  students  and  others  grumble  because  the 
library  is  closed  those  two  afternoons,  but  there  is  only  one  person 
in  charge. 

3.  By  allowing  free  access  to  the  books  upon  the  shelves  ;  and,  I 
presume,  lectures  to  the  students  upon  books,  and  how  to  use  them 
would  be  useful,  but  I  cannot  say  from  actual  experience. 

(24.)  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  U.  S.  Ray- 
mond C.  Davis  writes  : — 

1.  Library  open  (as  reference  library)  "  to  all  persons  who  pre- 
serve good  order," — no  other  condition  ;  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and 
from  7  to  9.30  p.m. 

2.  Fairly  so,  but  not  entirely  so. 

3.  By  keeping  it  open  as  many  hours  as  possible  ;  by  stocking  it 
with  good  books  ;  by  making  the  contents  of  the  books  known  to 
readers  through  the  catalogues,  and  other  bibliographical  aids,  and 
by  persona/  effort. 

(25.)  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.,  U.  S.  Azariah  S.  Root 
writes  : — 

1.  Yes.  9-12  a.m.,  1-5.30  p.m.  Students  allowed  to  go  directly 
to  shelves. 

2.  Fairly  so. 

3.  (a)  By  simple  catalogue  and  arrangement. 

(b)  By  reserving  important  works  for  class  consultation. 

(c)  Freedom  of  access  to  shelves. 

(d)  Accessible  librarians. 

The  above  are  the  replies  to  our  ch-cular  which  have  been 
received  up  to  date.  Next  week  we  shall  insert  such  as  may  come 
subsequently. 

The  Librarians  who  have  given  their  views  upon  the  question 
of  library  management  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  a  liberal  and 
progressive  policy.  The  majority,  it  will  be  seen,  favour  the  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  students  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  library 
and  to  the  shelves  directly.  All  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Faculties,  Librarians,  and  students  should  woik  cordially  together, 
and  that  upon  the  two  former  rests  the.  responsibility  and  duty  of 
making  the  library  popular  and  useful. 

The  symposium  which  The  Varsity  presents  to  its  readers 
this  week  will  be  found  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  reading. 
It  shows  pretty  accurately  the  drift  of  Uuiversity  sentiment 
regarding  the  use  that  is,  and  that  may  be  made  of  College  libraries. 
It  collects  together  many  valuable  opinions  upon  library  economy 
and  improved  methods  of  library  management.  It  will  not,  we 
trust,  be  without  effect  upon  the  Library  Committee  of  our  Univer- 
sity Senate.  All  we  ask  is  that  its  collected  wisdom  may  be  atten- 
tively studied,  and  that  where  obvious  improvements  are  pointed 
out  or  suggest  themselves,  they  will  be  considered  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  acted  upon  forthwith  in  an  energetic  manner,  so  that 
our  Library  may  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  be  made— as  it 
easily  can  be — one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  institutions  con- 
nected with  our  University. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  PRESS. 

The  faculty  of  Victoria  University  has,  in  our  opinion,  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  suspending  two  of  the  editors  of  Acta  Victoriana 
because  of  the  publication  of  certain  criticisms  in  that  paper  upon 
college  matters  at  that  institution. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the  particular  dispute 
between  the  Faculty  and  the  college  paper  which  occasioned  the 
suspension  of  the  editors  ;  but  the  action  of  the  Faculty  has  raised 


a  very  serious  Question  concerning  college. journalism  and  college 
discipline  which  affects  students  In  general  and  college  editors  in 
particular. 

It  is,  in  effect,  this  :  Are  the  editors  of  college  papers  to  be 
allowed  to  criticize  the  governors  and  the  government  of  their  col- 
leges or  not  ?  The  Faculty  of  Victoria  says  No  ;  the  editors  of 
Acta,  say  Yes. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is  this  :  Are  college 
editors,  as  such,  amenable  to  discipline  for  opinions  expressed  in 
their  papers  ?  We  say  No  ;  and  for  the  following  reason  :  In 
almost  all  cases  the  college  paper  is  free  and  independent ;  it  is 
supported  and  managed  by  alumni  and  students,  either  as  the 
organ  of  some  literary  or  other  society,  or  as  the  private  property 
of  individuals.  Under  these  circumstances  the  editors  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  their  paper — not  to  college  authorities — 
but  to  the  members  of  the  society  or  to  the  individuals  who  own 
the  paper. 

The  only  right  which  college  authorities  have  is  a  moral  one,  and 
one  only  to  be  exercised  in  very  extreme  cases  :  to  refuse  ofificial 
patronage  or  countenance,  and  to  make  the  public  aware  of  such  a 
refusal.  Beyond  this,  the  exercise  of  college  discipline — applic- 
able in  reality  only  to  infractions  of  rules  and  regulations — becomes 
an  act  of  tyranny  which  naturally  excites  opposition. 

The  next  point  is  this  :  Are  college  editors  responsible  as  indi- 
viduals to  the  authorities  for  any  editorial  utterance  or  utterances. 
We  again  answer  No.  To  admit  such  a  principle  would  be  to  do 
away  with  a  great  and  recognized  journalistic  prerogative.  With 
a  Board  of  Editors,  the  editorial  opinions  of  the  paper  are  supposed 
to  represent  their  unanimous  voice,  and  to  single  out  individuals  at 
will  as  specially  guilty  or  blameworthy,  is  at  once  arbitrary  and 
contrary  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  journalistic  procedure. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  the  practice  of  some  papers  to 
divide  and  localize  editorial  control  is  a  mistaken  and  unwise 
policy.  While  such  a  thing  may  be  done  by  tacit  consent  of  the 
Board,  yet  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  paper  should  always  be 
anonymous  as  well  as  unanimous.  Otherwise  their  force  is  weak- 
ened, their  character  localized,  and  their  binding  influence  de- 
stroyed. 

In  the  case  of  the  editors  of  Acta  Victoriana,  the  Faculty  seems 
to  have  acted  in  a  peculiarly  arbitrary  and  high-handed  manner. 
At  the  instigation  of  one  of  its  members — who  took  offence  at  an 
editorial  paragraph  criticizing  his  department  and  methods — that 
body  took  ofificial  cognizance  of  the  article,  and  so  far  as  reported, 
without  enquiry  into  the  question  of  its  truth  or  justification,  and 
without  investigation  or  trial,  demanded  a  retraction  and  apology. 
This  being  refused  the  editors  were  summarily  suspended  and  will 
doubtless  lose  their  year  in  consequenee. 

In  refusing  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Faculty,  the  editors 
of  Acta  adopted  a  course  quite  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
journalistic  practice,  and  the  only  one  compatible  with  dignity  and 
common  sense. 

By  its  action  the  Faculty  has  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge  of 
acting  in  a  personal  rather  than  a  judicial  capacity  ;  have  exposed 
themselves  to  public  censure,  and  have  compromised  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  their  authority. 

If  college  papers  are  to  be  the  mere  mouthpieces  of  authority, 
and  college  editors  the  obedient  humble^servants  either  of  Senate 
or  Faculty  ;  if  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  speech  and  out- 
spoken criticism  are  to  be  denied  or  curtailed,  then  there  is  an  end 
to  independence  and  the  liberty  of  the  college  press. 

For  any  editorial  indiscretions  or  violations  of  good  taste  the 
silent  but  potent  force  of  university  sentiment  and  opinion — not 
the  violent  action  of  the  authorities — is  the  safest  cure  and  the  best 
corrective. 

The  Varsity  tenders  to  the  editors  of  Acta  Victoriana  its 
heartiest  sympathy  in  the  crisis  through  which  they  are  now  pass- 
ing. 

We  endorse  likewise  the  position  taken  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  college  journalism,  and  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Victoria  University  will  revoke  the  mandate 
of  expulsion,  and  reinstate  the  editors  of  Acta  Victoriana  to  a 
position  which  they  have  forfeited  through  the  ill-considered  and 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Faculty  of  that  institution. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secur- 
Insertion . 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Varsity  for  the  current  year  are  now  due. 
The  treasurer  desires  that  all  accounts  should  be  paid  immediately. 
Subscribers  living  at  a  distance  will  much  oblige  by  remitting 
direct  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnston  by  post-office  order  or  otherwise. 


THE  COBOURG  LOOK-OUT. 
Upon  learning  of  the  suspension  of  Messrs.  McLaughlin  and 
Langford,  respectively,  Editor-in-chief  and  Local  Editor  of  Ada 
Vicioriana,  the  Editors  of  THE  Varsity  addressed  the  following 
message  to  them  : — 

"  We  heartily  sympathize  with  the  Acta  Editors  and  endorse  the 
stand  taken.— Editors  The  Varsity." 

The  following  response  reached  The  Varsity  soon  after  : — 

"  Thanks.  Hope  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  college  journalists 
yet. — McLaughlin  and  Langford." 


engineering  society. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  School 
of  Science  on  Saturday  evening,  the  31st  March.  Reports  of  Gen- 
eral Committee,  of  secretary-treasurer,  of  libarian  and  of  the  audi- 
tors were  read.    The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  : 

President  H.  E.  T.  Haultain 

Vice-President  T.  R.  Roseburgh 

Secretary-Treasurer  W.  Eamen 

Third-year  Councillor  T.  Wickett 

Second-year  Councillor  C.  E.  Pt-terson 

Corresponding  Secretary  F.  X  Mill 

Retiring  president  Prof  Galbraith  and  others  addressed  the 
meeting.  A  thousand  copies  of  the  society's  annual  pamphlet, 
containing  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  year, 
have  been  published,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  papers  of  other 
engineering  societies  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


mathematical  and  physical  society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, April  3rd.,  in  the  west  end  lecture  room.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  treasurer  and  of  the  general  committee  were  read 
and  approved.  The  elections  for  officers  resulted  as  follows  : 
President,  A.  C.  McKay,  B.A.,  ;  Vice-President,  D.  Hull  ;  Sec'y- 
Treas.,  C.  A.  Chant  ;  Corresponding-Sec'y,  A.  W.  Campbell  ; 
4th  Year  Councillor,  J.  McCallum  ;  3rd  Year  Councillor,  T.  H. 
Whitelaw  ;  2nd  Year  Councillor,  T.  C.  Dordge.  After  speeches 
from  the  newly  elected  officers  and  Mr.  Mulyey,  the  meeting 
adjourned.  Mr.  Mulvey  has  filled  the  president's  chair  for  the  last 
two  years,  abiy  and  acceptably,  and  retires  with  the  thanks  and 
best  wishes  of  the  Society. 


university  library  management. 

In  the  reply  which  the  Librarian  of  Cornell  University  sent  to 
The  Varsity's  circular  (see  No.  10),  reference  is  made  to  the 
regulations  which  govern  the  Library  of  that  institution.  Mr. 
Harris  was  good  enough  to  send  a  copy  of  the  printed  regulations, 
part  of  which  are  here  re-produced  : — 

"  For  students  of  the  University  and  others  the  Library  is  strictly 
a  reference  library.  Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  alcoves, 
and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  professor  in  any  department, 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  engaged  in  work  requir- 
ing special  research,  are  granted  admission,  for  limited  periods,  to 
the  alcoves,  for  purposes  of  consultation  and  investigation. 

"  All  Graduates  and  Seniors  have  free  access  during  Library 
hours  to  the  collections  in  the  Seminary  Room  (adjoining  the  main 
Library),  containing  the  current  numbers  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  principal  historical,  literary,  and  philological  periodicals,  and 
some  two  thousand  volumes  of  works  relating  to  American  History, 
English  History,  and  Political  Science,  selected  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  needs  of  students  engaged  in  advanced  work. 

All  Undergraduates  have  unrestricted  access  to  the  collection 
of  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  general  works  of  reference  in 
the  reading-room,  and  also  to  the  cases  containing  the  works  re- 


served from  time  to  time  by  professors  for  the  use  of  classes.  Other 
books  desired  by  students  are  supplied  by  the  attendants,  who  are 
instructed  to  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  those  who  use 
the  Library." 

The  Card  "of  Admission  "  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harris,  con- 
tains on  one  side  instructions  to  the  holder  as  to  the  shelves  and 
the  press  marks  on  the  books.  On  the  other  side,  in  addition  to 
library  a  blank  for  the  holder's  name,  the  dates  and  the  special 
department  of  the  library  he  wishes  to  consult,  the  following  notice 
is  printed  : 

"  This  permission,  good  only  for  its  date,  entitles  the  bearer  to 
consult  the  shelves  in  the  department  specified,  and  such  shelves 
only  ;  the  general  freedom  of  the  library  being  expressly  reserved. 
This  ticket  must  be  shown  on  the  demand  of  any  officer,  and  must 
be  surrendered  on  passing  out.  It  is  absolutely  required  that  books 
must  be  returned  to  their  proper  places  according  to  shelf  marks." 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Spangler,  of  Indiana  State  University,  in  his  reply 
(see  No.  5)  refers  The  Varsity,  for  further  information  in  answer 
to  query  No.  3,  to  a  pamphlet  on  "  College  Libraries  as  Aids  to 
instruction,"  by  Justin  Winsor  and  Otis  H.  Robinson,  (Circular  of 
Instrnction,  No.  7,  1S80,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  Education. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  this  Circular.  Justin  Winsor 
says  :  "  To  fulfil  its  rightful  destiny,  the  library  should  become  the 
central  agency  of  our  college  methods,  and  not  remain  a  subordin- 
ate one,  which  it  too  often  is.  It  is  too  often  thought  of  last  in 
developing  efficiency  and  awarding  appropriations  ;  committed 
very  largely  to  the  charge  of  an  over-worked  professor,  who  values 
it  as  a  help  to  his  income  rather  than  an  instrumentality  tor  genu- 
ine college  work  ;  equipped  with  few,  or  even  without  any,  proper 
appliances  for  bibliographical  scrutiny  ;  and  wanting  in  all  those 
administrative  provisions  that  make  it  serviceable  to-day  and  keep 
it  so  to-morrow. 

"  The  proposition,  then,  is  to  make  the  library  the  grand  rendez- 
vous of  the  College  for  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  and  to  do  in  it  as 
much  of  the  teaching  as  is  convenient  and  practicable.  This  can- 
not be  done  with  a  meagre  collection  of  books  indiscriminately 
selected,  with  an  untidy,  ill-lighted,  unc  omfortable  apartment.  The 
library  should  be  to  the  College  much  what  the  dining-room  is  to 
the  house — the  place  to  invigorate  the  system  under  cheerful  con- 
ditions with  a  generous  fare  and  a  good  digestion.  It  may  require 
some  sacrifices  in  other  directions  to  secure  this,  but  even  under 
unfavourable  conditions  the  librarian  can  do  much  to  make  his  do- 
main attractive." 

"  If  the  librarian  and  his  co-adjutors,  the  instructors  of  the  Col- 
lege, are  to  work  for  a  common  end  effectually,  the  collection  gath- 
ered about  them  must  be  catalogued.  This  means  no  rough  work 
of  the  auctioneer's  kind,  but  scholarly  and  faithful  inquiry  embodied 
in  a  fixed  and  comprehensive  method.  Every  book  must  be  ques- 
tioned persistently  as  to  its  author,  its  kind,  its  scope,  its  relations 
to  all  knowledge.  Answers  to  all  these  questions  must  be  made 
record  of,  once  for  all.  Let  not  the  cost  frighten  ;  a  library  with- 
out such  an  index  is  no  library,  but  a  mob  of  b  'oks." 

Otis  H.  Robinson,  of  Rochester  University,  writes  : — "The  idea 
that  a  college  librarian  may  serve  the  classes  as  an  instructor  quite 
as  successfully  as  the  professor  of  Latin  or  of  Mathematics,  is  be- 
ginning to  take  root.  It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  also  that 
teachers  can  make  an  important  use  of  the  library  in  giving  their 
regular  instruction.  In  many  places  the  libraries  are  becoming  so 
large  that  careful  attention  must  be  given  by  readers  to  selection. 
The  time  has  passed  when  a  smart  reader  could  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  a  library  on  a  given  subject  in  a  few  weeks.  Time  is 
lacking  now,  not  books." 

"  When  all  these  means  have  been  provided — cyclopsedias  and 
dictionaries  in  abundance,  caialogues  and  indexes  in  the  most  per- 
fect order,  and  all  the  appointments  of  the  Library  convenient  and 
attractive — we  have  but  opened  the  door  and  made  the  access 
easy.  It  remains  to  awaken  and  direct  an  interest  in  the  books, 
for  very  few  students  will  become  regular  and  systematic  readers 
merely  from  a  sense  of  duly,  whatever  may  be  their  facilities  for 
finding  the  best  reading  when  they  want  it.  The  trouble  is,  in 
many  cases,  that  they  do  not  want  it.  The  want  must  first  be 
created  and  then  supplied.  Huw  is  this  to  be  done  ?  We  believe 
that  it  cannot  be  done  well  by  shutting  up  the  cases  and  requiring 
the  student  to  stop  with  the  cyclopaedia,  catalogue,  and  index,  and 
depend  on  an  assistant  librarian  for  the  rest.  This  would  be 
paving  the  road  to  the  library  and  forbidding  anyone  to  travel  it. 
Education  is  best  when  it  stimulates  inquiry,  gives  it  in  the 
right  direction,  and  answers  it.  It  is  not  idle  curiosity  which 
prompts  a  young  man  to  take  down  books  and  turn  them 
over.  If  he  is  a  student  it  is  the  curiosity  which  he  ought 
to  have  and  to  indulge.  There  is  danger  in  it.  This  no  one  will 
deny.  We  have  often  seen  books  worth  $50  to  $100  taken  down 
from  the  shelves,  turned  over  for  half  an  hour,  and  put  up  again, 
with  no  more  care  than  would  be  given  to  those  which  could  be 
replaced  for  50  cents.  It  has  cost  us  a  shudder.  But  then  we  have 
remembered  that  those  costly  books  were  here  to  be  used,  and  that 
the  student  was  here  to  use  them,  and  if  it  were  not  for  his  curios- 
ity and  his  freedom  to  gratify  it,  both  these  ends  would  very  likely 
be  defeated.  And  we  have  remembered  also  that  the  student  may 
be  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  next  generation,  and  that  he  may  be 
beginning  here  a  life  work  among  books,  and  that  the  whole  course 
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of  a  distinguished  life  may  be  determined  by  the  opportunity  given 
in  these  alcoves.  If  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  rare  old  volumes,  to 
understand  their  place  in  the  history  of  science  or  literature,  it  is 
likely  to  be  the  fault  of  his  teachers  and  his  opportunities  quite  as 
much  as  his  own." 


Y.  M   C.  A.  NOTES. 

ONE  THOUSAND  STUDENTS  AT  NORTHFIELD  ! 

Why  not  ?  Mr.  Moody  strikes  the  key-note  by  expressing  the 
wish  ;  can  we  not  respond  by  furnishing  the  men  ?  How  the  object 
lesson  of  one  thousand  college  men,  gathered  for  two  weeks  of 
Bible  study,  under  some  of  the  grandest  leaders  in  the  Lord's  hosts, 
would  inspire  the  Christian  world  and  quicken  us  to  attempt  greater 
things  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  !  Those  who  have  attended 
either  of  the  two  meetings  already  held,  need  no  special  urging  to 
come  to  Northfield  again  this  year.  With  very  many  the  item  of 
expense  is  quite  an  important  consideration.  One  dollar  per  day 
will  be  charged  for  room  and  board  ;  sixty  cents  per  day  for  table 
board.  Thus,  the  entire  expense  for  the  thirteen  days  at  North- 
field  need  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars,  including  an  allowance  for 
incidentals.  This  can  be  reduced  one-half  by  tenting,  and  provid- 
ing your  own  meals  ;  or  quite  an  item  can  be  saved  by  tenting  and 
taking  your  meals  at  the  dining-halls,  Add  to  the  expense  at 
Northfield  your  car  fare  and  travelling  e  xpenses,  and  you  have  the 
whole  amount.  Why  not  start  out  with  the  idea  of  camping  ?  One 
hundred  or  more  tents  on  the  Seminary  grounds,  representing  so 
many  colleges,  would  be  an  interesting  sight.  If  one  thousand 
students  are  in  attendance,  certainly  two-thirds  of  them  will  be 
obliged  to  camp.  Make  it  a  popular  thing  at  the  outset,  and  in- 
cidentally lessen  the  expense. 


A  FOREIGN  DELEGATION. 

Students  from  the  English  and  Scotch  Universities  have  been 
cordially  welcomed  at  the  Summer  School  in  previous  years,  but 
there  is  promise  of  a  much  larger  delegation  this  season,  for  Mr. 
Wishard  will  spend  April  and  May  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  have 
opportunity,  we  hope,  to  extend  such  a  personal  invitation  to  the 
students  of  the  Universities  of  (he  United  Kingdom,  as  will  ensure 
the  larger  delegation  so  much  to  be  desired.  The  Seminary 
grounds,  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  and  the  Seminary  buildings, 
all  new  and  nicely  furnished,  and  provided  with  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, are  placed  by  Mr.  Moody  entirely  at  our  disposal.  Not 
only  that,  but  elaborate  changes  and  improvements  will  be  made  in 
both  buildings  and  grounds,  to  adapt  them  more  completely  to  the 
purposes  of  the  student  guests.  Athletic  grounds  will  be  laid 
out,  and,  as  last  year,  the  afternoons  will  be  entirely  given  up  to 
recreation. 

ATHLETICS  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

A.  A.  Stagg,  of  Yale  University  Association,  the  pitcher  on  the 
University  Nine,  having  taken  the  chairmanship  on  the  Athletic 
Committee,  we  may  expect  a  lively  time  in  that  department  of  the 
Northfield  meeting.  Tennis,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  swimming,  and  all 
the  popular  outdoor  athletic  sports,  will  be  fully  provided  for.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  that  the  afternoons  are 
left  entirely  open  in  the  Northfield  programme  for  recreation.  Mr. 
Stagg  will  associate  with  himself  on  this  committee  other  prominent 
college  athletes,  and  they  will  have  charge  of  all  athle.ic  arrange- 
ments for  the  thirteen  days'  meeting.  The  grounds  will  be  care- 
fully studied  and  laid  out  beforehand,  and  suggestions  and  plans 
will  doubtless  be  sent  to  the  d.fferent  College  Associations  in 
season. 


WHO  ARE  ELIGIBLE  AS  DELEGATES  TO  NORTHFIELD 

This  question  has  been  asked  by  a  number  who  had  the  idea 
that  only  active  members  of  College  Associations  could  attend  the 
Northfield  Students'  Meeting  in  July.  While  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  will  doubtless  be  of  that  class,  owing  to  their  greater 
interest  in  Bible  study,  yet  the  invitation  is  heartily  extended  to  all 
students  who  have  an  honest  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  real 
benefits  of  this  meeting. 

Some  members  of  our  College  Associations  may  be  planning  a 
trip  to  Europe  for  the  summer  vacation.  If  so,  and  your  programme 
is  sufficiently  flexible,  why  not  join  the  American  party  of  the 
World's  Conference  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  to  be 
held  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  August  15-19  ?  The  date  of  departure 
is  July  2 1  St,  a  special  rate  having  been  secured  for  deligates  and 
their  friends  by  the  "  City  of  Berlin,"  which  sails  from  New  York 


for  Liverpool  on  that  day.  For  full  particulars  concerning  rates, 
conveniences,  proposed  excursions  and  programme  of  the  World's 
Conference,  apply  to  George  A.  Hall.  52  East  23rd  Street,  New 
York  City. 


EXCHANGE  NOTE. 

The  Jdeljihian,  from  Brooklyn,  has  apparently  given  up 
its  custom  of  presenting  a  frontispiece  every  month  to  its 
readers.  These  pictures  used  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  TTie 
AdelpJiian.  In  the  January  number  of  this  paper  th  ere  is 
an  excellent  article  on  "The  Much  advised  Girl,"  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Lily  P.  Barstow^,  one  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Miss  Barstowr  pitches  into  the  "  crusty  old  bachelors, 
the  young  theologians,  the  sarcastic  journalists  who  con- 
stitutes hemselves  Advisers  of  Girls,"  and  asks  What  do 
they  know  about  them  ?  But  while  crusty  old  bachelors, 
callow  curates  and  sarcastic  journalists  may  be  too  much 
given  to  advising  girls,  yet,  if  our  memory  serves  us  aright, 
Marion  Harland,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  usually  fill  a  dozen  columns  or  so  each 
week  in  giving  "pointers"  to  girls  on  behaviour  and 
dress.  But  the  article  is  good  and  perhaps  not  unneces- 
sary at  the  present  time.  Miss  Barstow  is  to  be  commended 
for  her  courage. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  z's  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  mid  it/ill  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  colu7n?is  are  full  ana  accurate,  cofztaining  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

The  next  issue  of  The  Varsity  icill  be  the  last  regular  number 
for  the  curreut  academic  year.  A  special  number  will  be  issued, 
as  usual,  on  Commencement  Day,  June  12th.  The  present  issue 
contains  Professor  Galbraith's  article  on  Engineering,  being  No, 
8  of  our  Professional  Series.  Next  week  will  appear  Nos.  9  and 
10  of  the  series,  being  respectively,  the  paper  on  "  Mercantile  Life,'' 
by  B.  E.  Walker,  f  sq.,  and  th  t  on  "  Agriculture,"  by  Professor 
William  Broivn,  of  Guelph. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

April    John  King. 

The  University  and  the  Professions.    VI IL  Engineering. 

Prof.  Galbraith. 

The  Spring,    D.  Macdonald. 

Slav  Proverbs.  Mondamin. 


Topics  of  the  Hour. 
University  Library  Management. 

The  Liberty  of  the  College  Press. 

University  and  College  News. 
College  News.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes. 


Di-Varsities. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53   KING  STREET  WEST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  tbe  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  '•  Richmond  Straight 
Cut.'"  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  64  King  Street  West 


TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars- 


writing, 

Telecrapliy,  BooU-keep- 
.In;;;,  Banking,  Penman- 
|>sliip.  Correspondence, 
jAriilimetic,  «Sic.  Young 
'men  and  women  taugbt  to  earn 
-     .  -  a  livingand  given  a  thorough 

ly'^^^TtTexis.TSiiion  for  honorable  posi- 
j'-jVXlions.  Terms  reasonable.  Time  short. 
jJ^Wnstruction  thorough.  Business  men  supplied 
with  competent  assistants  on  short  notice.  No 
charse  for  sit nnf ions  furnished.  Address  for  cata^ 
loBue,  £:astmau  College,  Poaghkeepsie,  N.  V. 


g^LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS. 

P_  HCXB 
rinters 


J.id 


Publishers 


39  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STEEET 
TORONTO. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


A  village  preacher,  rebuking  his  hearers 
for  their  readiness  to  speak  evil  of  their 
neighbours,  told  them  they  had  something 
to  say  against  every  letter  of  the  alphabet 
but  one.  He  remarked,  "You  say  A. 
lies  ;  B.  steals  ;  C.  swears  ;  D.  drinks  ;  E. 
quarrels  ;  F.  brags  ;  G.  goes  into  a  passion  ; 
H.  gets  into  debt.  The  letter  I  is  the 
only  one  against  which  you  have  nothing 
to  say." 

THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  iMPERiALis  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  ai  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac 
curate  summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leidmg 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Griinm's  la* 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  .-as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  revieiu  in  the  London 
Acaiiemy,  by  HLtiry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITY^  BOOK. 

THE  VARSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tiou  of  tlie  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDEEGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 

Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Kequisites,  Spongea, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  IS  ail  Bruslies,  Per- 
fumery, etc- 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respectfully  sollcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas,  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   YoNGE  Street.  445' 


E 


LOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,-  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TBACHEB  OP  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTA.RIO  STBEBT,      -      -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 

ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H.  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rossin  House 
Harber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITYOF  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  SONG  BOOK 


This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Souga.'Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  igo^pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  •'$1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

I.  SUCKI.ING  &L  SONS, 

(Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and  see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


— AT — 


S.  R.  HAN  N  A'S, 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  ?nade  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  <Sr° 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TOKONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  W  es 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  irost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

Hearty  Host  (to  Delicate  Guest).  Let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  this  suet  pudding, 
my  boy.  It  will  do  you  good.  The  proof 
of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  you  know. 

Delicate  Guest  (eyeing  the  pudding  sus- 
piciously). No,  sir,  pardon  me.  The 
proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  way  in  which 
It  digests  afterwards,  and — and  I  think  I'd 
rather  not,  thank  you. 


Mrs.  Stingiman. — As  you  are  going 
to  have  the  house  done  up  at  last,  \ 
Stingiman,  this  will  be  a  capital  oppor-  ,' 
tunity,  and  I  am  determined  to  have  a  j 
greenhouse.  ; 

Stingiman  (edging  towards  the  door).  \ 
— Certainly,  my  dear  ;  certainly  !  I 
have  no  objection  whatever !  It  will 
look  rather  funny  ;  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  can  have  the  house 
painted  yellow  or  blue  if  you  like. 


Who  wrote  Shakespeare  : — Hamlet 
overheard  Julius  Caesar  tell  King  Lear  on 
the  Twelfth  night  after  the  Tempest  that 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  told  Coriolanus 
that  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  were  the 
I  authors  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Lear  said  : 
You  may  take  it  As  You  Like  It,  but  I 
don't  believe  it,  for  I  heard  Romeo  and 
Juliet  say  Love's  Labour  was  Lost  when 
Trolius  and  Cressida  stole  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  and  sold  it  to  the  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice for  a  cup  of  sack  and  a  dish  of  cara- 
ways. Timon  of  Athens  and  Cymbeline 
were  parties  to  the  theft,  and  after  drinking 
Measure  for  Measure  with  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  told  King  James  all 
about  it.  Richard  III.,  a  competent  critic, 
said  Bacon  could  not  write  even  A  Win- 
ter's Tale,  and  Henry  VITI.  said  that  settles 
it.  So  why  make  so  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.  Othello  was  busy  discussing  a 
point  of  honour  with  Henrys  IV.,  V.  and 
VI.,  and  as  Richard  II.  was  absent  Tam- 
ing the  Shrew,  I  could  get  no  further  evi- 
dence as  to  who  wrote  Shakespeare,  but 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 


ECONOMY ! 

Economy  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  a  young  man's  career.  He  must 
be  especially  careful  in  dealing  in  luxuries. 
A  person,  for  instance,  knows  just  about  the 
value  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  a  pa'r  of 
boots  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  in  the  matter 
of  jewellery,  diamonds,  and  watches  he  must 
deal  with  a  reliable  house,  if  he  expects  to 
get  the  proper  value  for  the  money  mvested. 
Such  a  place  is  E.  M.  Trowern's,  his  record 
in  past  years  being  of  the  best  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  gold  and  silver  goods.  He  em- 
ploys his  own  designer  and  stafif  of  workmen 
on  the  premises,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  out  the  best  work  at  lowest 
possible  prices.  We  import  the  bullion  and 
turn  it  out  in  the  latest  styles  of  jewellery  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen's  wear.  Our  store  and 
factory  are  at  171  Yonge  street.  Call  and 
see  our  goods. 


^EWS  PAPERS, 

MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishers' closest  rates. 

McAINSH'~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TOBONTO 


riUNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 
All  Latest  Models. 


Full  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  WinchePter  Biflea 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price'.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  .flS.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPERTeg'Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

EMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Bichabd  Pboo< 
TOK,  the  scientist,  Hons  W.  W.  Astob,  Judah  P, 
Bknjamim,  Dr.  MiNOK,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columhia 
law  students :  two  cIuhsbs  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  4i'0 
at  Univeisitv  of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Well "Bley  Col- 
lege, and  three  lares  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.   Profpectus  post  free  from 

PBOF.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous   market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTq 


BRACKET,  A. — An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language  $2  50 

GOSTWICK,  J.,   and  HARRISON,  R.— Outlines  of  German 

L'terature   2  75 

SAINTSBURY,  GEO.— Short  History  of  French  Literature  ..  2  75 

KRAUSS.  E.  C.  F.  — Goethe,  Hermann,  and  Dorothea    o  50 

SC;HTLLER. — Das  Lied  von  der  Glncke,  and  Hero  and  Leander  o  50 
BRACKET,  A — Historical  French  Grammar   i  25 


COT  TERILL,  H.  B. — Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  L  iand 

II   o  90 

BALZAC— Eugrnie  Grandet   o  70 

WHITE,  J.  T.  — Livv,  Book  XXIII   o  90 

HESLOP,  G.  H,— Demosthenes  : 

The  Philippics   i  00 

,  The  Olvnttiiacs    o  90 

MERIMEE,  P. — Colcmba,  Hachette's  edition    070 


University  College  and  School  Books  in  large  supplies, 
WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Stationers,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank^i  TORONTO. 
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J^CDXID         H  O  S  r>  EC  ^  T  HI. 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directicne  ol  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  Wakefulness. 

Ur.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y  ,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good.'" 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  result",  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  afiected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


BEWARE   OE  litllTATIOiVS. 


Proressiona,!  Oa,rcis. 


Legal 

Legal. 

Medical. 

"DLAKE,  LASH,  CASSEL8  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
JL>  ters,  &c..  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 

£dward  Blake,  Q.C.,         S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,              Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
C.  J.  Holman,                H.  Cassels, 
B.  8.  CasselB,                   Alex.  Mackenzie, 
H.  W.  Mickle.                 W.  H.  Blake 

r^ELAMRKE,  REESOK,   ENGLISH  &  ROSS, 
U    Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.    Offices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 

T.  D.  Delamere.                                 H-  A.  Reesor. 
E.  Taylour  English.               C  C.  Ross. 

/^^OYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
\^  OfiBce,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

James  H.  Coyne.                         Jehiel  Mann. 

T>    W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
AV  •        Conveyancer,  &c . 

J^R.  PETER  H.  BUYCE,  M.A., 

(L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &o.) 

Otfice  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 

T7"INGSF0BD,  EVANS  &  BOTJLTON,  Barris- 
OL-  ters,  Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 

B.  E.  Kingsford.       E.  Evans.       A.  C.F.  Boulton 

J~^B.  W.  B.  NESBITT,  B.A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COB.  McCAUL. 
OfBce  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m 

TtfOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLESWOBTH,  and  MOSS, 
ITX    BARWICK  *  TJ'BANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
■west,  Toronto. 

Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles                   Walter  Barwick, 
A.  B.  Aylesworth                 W.  J.  Franks, 
Douglas  Armour.  H.J.Wright. 

"It  f  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
xTJ.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,      James  Maclennan,  Q.C, 
John  Downey,      *       C.  R.  W.  Biggar,  ^ 
Thomas.Langton,        C.  W.  Thompson. 

Yf  cCABTHY,  08LEB,  HOSKIN  &  CEEELMAN 
^TX  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,          B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
John  Ho3kin,  Q.C,                  Adam  K.Creelman, 
F.  W.  Harcourt,                     W.  H.  P  Clement, 
Wallace  Nesbitt.                   W.  B.  Baymond. 
W.  M.  Donglas 

McCallum'a  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 

"^^^  NATTEEBS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.E.C.S.,  J<ing 

"YyHiLIAM  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 
Babbisteb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 

[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

■J^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 

COR.  YONGE  »ND  CABLTON  STREETS. 

Dental 

^  HASLITT 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

429  YONGE  ST.,  CoRNEB  OP  ANNE  STREET. 

J^INDSEY  &  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTERS,   SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES, 

5  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  ST., 
Toronto. 

GEO.  LINDSEY.                               W.  L.  M.  LINDSEY. 

rpHOMAS  HENDERSON, 

SURGEON  DENTIST. 
Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Gradu  ite'jf  R.  C.  D.  .8. 

Office— 761  Yonge  Streit  Toroi-to, 
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J^OGERS, 

346  YONGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

THE  students'  corner) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING    STOCK,  ' 

which  is  excellent  value  in  all  lines.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 


"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


J^OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

610  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  ■WINDRTJM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturmg  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

s.  B.  vvinTdrum, 

31    KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  Furiiisliint;s> 

Bemember  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

]i,^Ol^II-.31.-A.3Sr'S, 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


"  My  SOD,  whene'er  you  choose  a  wite, 
Never  fail  to  mind  this  fact  : 
You'll  always  find  the  choicest  good 
In  the  smallest  parcels  packed." 

"  What  you  have  said  no  doubt  is  true, 
But  small  wives  ain't  all  custard  ; 
You'll  always  in  small  parcels  find 
Hot  pepper,  spice,  and  mustard." 


Boarder.  This  milk  seems  awfully  bad, 
Mrs.  Tabby  ;  I  never  see  a  drop  of  cream 
on  it. 

Mrs.  Tabby.  Well,  I  never  !  Why,  that's 
just  the  sign  of  good  milk  !  The  cream's 
so  rich  and  heavy  that  it  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  that's  why  you  don't  see  it. 


MUSIC. 

There  may  be  sweeter  music  than  a 
mother  singing  to  her  child,  but  it  is  never 
heard  on  earth : 

"  Go  to  shlape,  me  babby, 
Shet  yer  eyes  at  wanst  ; 
Yer  the  image  of  yer  daddy, 
Go  to  shla  

Arrah,  ef  yer  don't  shet  yer  two  eyes  an' 
shtop  her  howlin'  thish  blessed  minnit,  I'll 
wring  the  neck  o'  ye-ye  cross  little  patch!  " 
Yes,  it  is  very  sweet. 

THE  THREE  DEGREES. 

When  a  man  takes  a  loaf  of  bread, 

There's  no  appealing 
Can  make  it  anything 

But  simply  stealing. 

When  some  fat  bank  becomes  the  aim 

Of  thieves  assaulting. 
And  loaded  down  the  cashier  skips, 

Then  it's  defaulting  ; 

But  when  a  higher  genius  comes 

To  do  the  shearing, 
And  yanks  a  railroad  or  a  mine, 

It's  financiering. 

— Boston  Budget. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
I  had  a  pair  of  whiskers, 

I  shaved  them  off,  and  then 
My  friends,  who'd  thought  them  scraggy, 
Straight  wished  them  on  again. 

—  Whiskers. 


A  Wise  Man. — Whoever,  through 
moderation  and  constancy,  is  at  rest  in  his 
mind,  and  in  calm  possession  of  himself, 
so  as  to  neither  pine  with  care,  nor  to  be 
inflamed  with  desire,  not  coveting  some- 
thing greedily,  nor  relaxed  with  extrava- 
gant mirth — such  a  man  as  that  identical 
wise  man  whom  we  are  inquiring  for  ;  he 
is  the  happy  man  to  whom  nothing  in  this 
life  seems  intolerable  enough  to  transport 
him  unduly. — Cicero. 


\/yESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes, 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
tSB"  A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Special  IDiscovnits. 


COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  frorr  University. 


'LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.0.,1 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  ass  instruction  given      a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects. Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 

591  Broadway  N.Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  No  ,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 
Amateur  Outfits  in  great 
s  ;  variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
Seed  for  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

IS" More  than  40  years  estab 
Ushed  in  this  line  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

B  OOKSDfiLLEJ  ^  TV  r>      S  T  ^  T  I  O  IX  E  K  S  , 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 


VANNEVi^R  &  CO>  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET, 


-    440  Yonge  Street- 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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PRIDE. 

As  the  sea's  shock  upon  the  stabborn  strand 

Of  waves  that  charge  and  thunder,  break  and  die, 
But  leave  no  impress  on  the  unyielding  land  : 

As  the  wild  winds  through  chasmic  realms  that  sigh 
Or  chant  their  ruinous  song  of  hurtling  storms 

Descending  on  destruction-shrouding  wings 
Affright  not  the  stout  ship  whose  fabric  swarms 

With  men  true-hearted,  fearless,  staunch  sea-kings, 

So,  as  across  life's  treacherous  deep  I  ride 

Into  that  night  whence  flash  no  gladdening  beams 

My  vessel  rives  the  waves  with  prow  of  pride. 
Each  surge  of  slander,  envy,  scorn  that  gleams 

With  lurid  crest :  each  hissing  blast  of  hate 

Falls  harmless  from  the  man  who  conquers  fate. 

GwYN  Araun. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 
IX. — AGRICULTURE. 

If  Toronto  University  is  a  type  of  the  Roman  University 
or  Guild,  it  should  be  a  place  to  teach — "  bakers,  farmers 
of  the  jevenue,  and  scribes  " — as  well  as  "  others."  Men 
to-day therefore,  are  not  remembering,  among  the  much 
talk  of  agricultural  education,  that  such  education  formed 
part  of  the  University  course  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
landed  interest  was  then,  as  now,  the  only  permanent 
"  revenue  "  of  the  nation,  hence  the  relation  that  should 
exist  between  the  University  and  the  science  and  practice 
of  Agriculture  requires  only  to  be  defined  by  the  necessities 
of  these  times — our  own  times — and  is  not  in  need  one 
bit  of  a  single  argument  to  prove  its  consistency.  Indeed, 
your  own  practice,  but  a  few  years  ago,  has  only  to  be 
named  to  show  how  you  are  tied  with  the  long  past.  Pro- 
fessor Buckland's  chair,  though  not  now  given  in  the  cal- 
endar, is  still  open,  and  was  deferred  simply  to  a  need  of 
our  time,  that  is  to  say,  "  The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  Experimental  Farm."  Not  only  so,  but  that  modern 
institution  at  Guelph  does  not  consider  itself  established 
by  the  custom  of  ancient  and  modern  law  and  government 
until  an  affiliation  is  effected  with  its  University.  We  see 
then  how  broad  and  intimate  the  schooling  of  all  men  is, 
and  that  whether  it  be  the  Church,  or  Languages  or  Medi- 
cine, Law,  or  the  Scinces  and  Arts,  they  are  fundamentally 
with  and  through  the  farm. 

It  is  trite  enough,  but  always  so  refreshing  as  to  bear 
repetition,  that  no  business  requires  for  its  best  develop- 
ment so  much  ken  as  agriculture.  How  true  this  is  com- 
paratively few  can  yet  realize,  because  of  the  simplicity  of 
farming,  old  and  new,  and  the  actual  success  that  can  be 
attained  under  easy  efforts.  This  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to 
shadow  the  possibihties  of  the  profession  when  men  of  the 
best  science  and  practice  will  lead  and  hold  the  field.  No 
one  in  keeping  with  the  times  doubts  this,  and  conse- 
quently we  may  be  asked  the  question  by  University  au- 
thorities and  by  the  students  themselves  :  What  is  the 


most  useful  course  to  pursue  when  at  University  with  the 
view  to  any  profession  or  a  sound  liberal  education  as  a 
citizen,  and  looking  to  the  future  as  an  agricultural  life  ? 
Here  is  an  important  question  that,  to  some  extent,  stands 
clear  of  any  of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  and  I 
consider  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  a  safe  answer.  In 
case,  however,  any  one  should  question  the  possibility  of 
a  B.A.,  or  M.A.,  or  D.D.,  or  M.D.,  or  even  a  Q.C.,  ever 
leaving  his  first  love  and  taking  to  a  new  one,  I  beg  res- 
pectfully to  quote  the  old  aphorism  applicable  to  every 
known  condition  of  existence  that,  "  Whenever  a  man  gets 
his  head  above  water  he  makes  for  land."  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  these  words  most  aptly  uses  the  case  of  one  thrown  into 
danger  in  boating,  to  illustrate  the  invariable  consequence 
of  those  who,  successful  in  any  other  profession,  in  their 
old  age  competency  take  to  farming.  It  appears  to  be  a 
hankering  in  human  nature,  when  so  circumstanced,  to 
desire  rest,  and  health,  and  independence  ;  and  all  history,, 
ancient  and  modern,  tells  us  that  no  employment  is  so  hon- 
ourable and  ennobling  as  tilling. the  soil. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  not  one  University  gra- 
duate in  a  thousand,  in  aay  country,  either  previous  to,  or 
at  the  close  of  his  studies,  had  contemplated  agriculture 
as  a  profession,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  may  be 
argued  that  such  men  are  not  likely  to  make  good  farmers 
whatever  may  be  their  future  occupation  or  bent  in  life. 
I  consider  the  very  opposite  should  follow,  for  unques- 
tionably, and  particularly  if  a  "  Pass"  or  an  "  Arts"  fel- 
low, his  greater  width  and  range  of  knowledge  make  him 
more  fitted  for  that  conjunction  of  science  and  practice 
that  now-a-days  lead  in  rural  affairs  as  against  him  who  is 
called  only  "  practical."  One  people  should  come  to  an 
agreement  in  the  use  of  terms  in  agriculture,  and  I  fear  I 
have  offended  not  a  few  good  men  of  late,  by  saying  that 
most  farmers  are  only  practical,  and  that  others  are  only 
scientific.  Is  it  not  right  that  as  Ontario  is  now  leading 
the  world  in  several  lines  of  agriculture,  we  should  con- 
clude to  classify  or  distinguish,  simply  in  order  to  incite 
and  expedite  to  the  very  best  of  everything,  and  that  the 
only  competent  man  is  he  who  is  properly  made  up  of  the 
science  and  the  practice,  and  alone  should  be  entitled  to 
the  name  "  Fanner.''  There  should  be  no  mistake  about 
this.  When  any  one  in  these  times  says,  "  I  am  a  prac- 
tical farmer  only,"  he  unthinkingly  censures  himself  much 
more  severely  than  the  reflection  cast  by  many  one-sided 
practical  men  upon  the  work  of  the  chemist  and  the 
botanist  as  teachers  in  agriculture,  because  they  know 
chemistry  and  botany  only. 

The  Pass  and  the  Arts  courses  are  clearly  those  that 
should  draw  our  young  men  who  may,  far  ahead,  have  an 
eye  to  the  delights  and  closing  intellectualities  of  old  age 
in  a  rural  occupation. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  University  on  the  whole 
status  of  Agriculture  in  Canada, — its  present  position,  its 
wants,  and  the  room  for  its  men  in  future  ?  I  have  always 
taken  issue  with  those  who  forced  the  practice  of  the  past. 
It  was  a  national  and  an  individual  duty  to  clear  and  over- 
clear  the  forest,  as  well  as  to  crop,  or  miscrop,  in  the 
growing  of  so  much  grain  ;  it  is  unthinking,  unreasonable, 
and  uncharitable  to  blame  what  were  the  absolute  essen- 
tials in  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  new  nation. 

The  Agriculture  of  to-day,  however,  is  a  very  different 
thing  ;  it  is  now  a  profession  with  prominent  branches  akin 
to  those  of  older  lands.    We  are  tied  with  all  the  civiliza- 
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tion  of  the  world,  and  feeling  most  powerfully  the  keen 
edge  of  competition  in  every  farm  product.  The  more  we 
are  opened  up  and  the  sooner  we  are  thrown  upon  our  own 
metal  in  the  battle  for  markets,  the  stronger,  wealthier, 
and  more  independent  will  we  become.  Here,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  stock  and  balance  with  other  nations,  for 
I  think  we  are  not  doing  all  that  the  times  indicate  in  order  to 
take  such  a  place.  I  consider  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  of  the  University  ere 
longto  arouseournational  energy,  and  see  the  statuswe  have 
already  secured  agriculturally  be  not  only  strengthened 
but  widened  and  brought  home  to  every  husbandman, 
for  unquestionably  our  vigour  and  special  convictions  are 
already  developing  matters  that  will  bring  some  serious 
international  considerations.  The  independence,  isolation 
and  self-reliance,  so  characteristic  of  farmers  everywhere, 
must  be  disturbed ;  co-operation  is  indispensable,  and  a 
system  in  soil  products  secured,  based  upon  our  capabili- 
ties and  the  leading  markets  as  they  change  from  time  to 
time.  The  untouched  resources  of  our  country  are  not 
known  even  to  our  best  thinkers,  because  of  their  vastness, 
and  were  I  now  to  indulge  in  some  figures  to  show  what 
we  are  not  doincj  I  fear  the  Varsity  might  hit  me  harder 
than  others  have  done  in  the  Mail  and  Olobe  of  late.  I 
have  great  faith  in  Canada's  agricultural  future,  and  can 
see  why  educated  men  from  the  University  and  College 
will  fall  in  love  with  several  specialties.  It  is  true  to 
human  nature  to  ride  hobbies,  and  the  greater  the  indi- 
vidual acquirements  the  bigger  and  more  prominent 
the  hobby.  While  it  would  be  wise  that  our  average 
farmers  keep  to  what  we  call  mixed  farming,  as  the  most 
reliable  and  at  bottom  a  safe  national  position,  there  will 
be,  as  there  is  even  to  day,  plenty  of  field  for  the  more  specu- 
lative. With  excellent  facilities  for  production  of  wool  and 
mutton  on  a  large  scale,  upon  our  uplands  and  valleys,  we 
are  positively  not  known  on  international  statistics  in  these 
respects,  neither  have  we  a  place  worth  naming  as  breeders 
of  horses  and  makers  of  butter,  full  as  c  ur  appliances  be. 
It  may  surprise  the  learned  of  your  University  to  hear 
that  Canada  anywhere  does  not  yet  know  the  significance 
of  a  piece  of  real  good  pasture,  nor  anything  of  the  value  of 
winter  crops — that  is  what  she  should  do  in  winter  in 
place  of  the  present  general  hibernation.  There  are  sen- 
sible enough  reasons  for  our  indifference.  Rapid  wholesale 
changes  are  not  desirable,  but  firm  active  progress  is.  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  shadow  of  the  farm  should  still  be 
kept  up  at  the  University,  by  the  delivery  of  a  monthly 
address,  free  to  all  and  possibly  compulsory  upon  all  ?  The 
object  would  be  to  have  you  in  keeping  with  the  progress 
of  our  rural  economy,  and  hence  the  nature  of  the  addresses 
would  be  general  popular  sketching,  attractive,  and  with 
the  view  to  drawing  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  much 
of  your  intelligence  into  the  great  list  of  producers.  How 
easily  the  Legislature  could  donate  annually  $.500  for  a 
"  Buckland  Course  of  Lectures  on  Agriculture,"  at  your 
institution.    If  you  ask  it  you  will  get  it. 

William  Brown. 

Guelph. 


X. — MERCANTILE  LIFE. 

I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  The  Varsity  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  business  and  business  life 
in  order  to  assist  graduates  of  the  University  and  the 
School  of  Science  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  directly 
connected  with  trade.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many 
young  men  in  Canada,  especially  university  graduates, 
entertain  erroneous  notions  regarding  commercial  life' 
false  ideas  as  to  what  it  requires  of  its  votaries,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  what  it  can  do  for  them.  Perhaps  I  should  at 
once  make  it  clear  that  by  commercial  life  I  mean  the 
larger  operations  of  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
etc.,. and  not  mere  petty  trading  or  shopkeeping.  In  the 
early  life  of  a  new  country  its  trade  consists  mainly  of  the 
dealings  of  small  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  and,  as  the 
first  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  more  important 
class  are  sure  to  rise  from  these  lower  grades  of  business, 
the  idea  is  likely  to  obtain  that  merchants  have  little  use 
for  a  university  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  .that  the 


young  man  who  possesses  a  university  education,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  find  little  in  commercial  affairs  to 
round  out  his  faculties  and  complete  the  high  char- 
acter he  imagines  for  himself  at  the  moment  of  his 
entry  upon  the  real  stage  of  life.  He  is  almost  certain 
in  a  country  where  every  man  seems  to  be  seeking  material 
ends  alone  to  look  upon  business  as  a  means  of  making 
money.  But  this  is  a  very  serious  mistake.  Ontario  has 
passed  the  stage  when  because  of  the  small  proportion  of 
such,  the  well  educated  are  forced  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  into  the  strictly  intellectual  professions — in' 
fact  these  professions  are  now  over-crowded — and  we  have 
reached  that  happier  stage  when  it  may  be  hoped  that 
those  engaged  in  the  larger  fields  of  trade,  as  well  as  their  pro- 
fessional friends,  will  possess  the  trained  and  liberal  minds 
which  characterize  men  of  the  world  in  older  communities. 
The  banker  or  merchant  should  have  a  keen  intellect,  a 
strong  sense  of  logic,  a  fair  mind,  and  that  liberal  feeling 
regarding  all  men  and  things  which  in  the  stricter  atmos- 
phere of  the  intellect  we  call  culture. 

Commerce  is  as  exact  a  science  as  any  other,  but  from 
its  complex  nature  its  laws  are  little  understood  and 
as  those  who  experiment  in  the  science,  range  from 
the  ignorant  peddlar  to  "  the  merchant  of  great  traffic 
through  the  world,"  to  whose  affairs  the  money  mar- 
rket  of  London  is  a  barometer,  it  follows  that  while  the 
ignorant  may  succeed  those  who  have  the  widest  range  of 
knowledge  and  the  best  trained  minds  must  outstrip  others 
in  the  race,  provided*they  also  have  concentration  and 
force  of  character.  And  it  does  not  matter  very  much  how 
this  mind-training  has  been  obtained.  Mathematics  or 
poetry,  metaphysics  and  the  practical  sciences,  anything 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  perceptions  larger, 
deeper  and  finer  will  count  in  a  man's  career  ;  and  if  after 
mai  y  years  in  business  he  finds  it  impossible  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  Shelley  or  Wordsworth  any  more,  or  to  sink  into 
the  harmony  of  colour  and  form  in  a  painting,  it  will  not 
be  fair  for  him  to  urge  that  the  qualities  of  mind  created 
by  business  experience  are  the  cause  of  his  being  no  longer 
able  to  enjoy  these  higher  flights  of  the  imagination. 
There  is  nothing  Quixotic  in  this,  as  many  so  caWed  practi- 
cal people  would  be  sure  to  insist.  It  is  plainly  true  in 
the  old  centres  of  the  world  and  it  should  be  so  here.  At 
all  events,  let  every  young  man  aim  high.  He  will  not 
in  all  probability  reach  his  aim  ;  possibly  not  attain  in  any 
wav  near  to  it,  but  assuredly  he  will  reacher  higher  than 
his  meaner  fellow  who  aims  low  that  he  may  be  certain 
not  to  miss. 

Unfortunately,  when  a  young  man  leaves  the  University 
and  begins  his  business  career  he,  in  a  sense,  goes  back  to 
pothooks.  Amid  the  babble  and  excitement  of  a  whole- 
sale merchant's  entry-room  he  may  well  wonder  whether 
anything  but  the  rudiments  of  his  education  will  avail 
him  ;  and  when  he  enters  a  bank  and  is  required  to  devote 
all  his  attention  to  the  addressing  of  envelopes  and  keeping 
a  correct  reco*'d  of  the  postage  stamps,  he  may  wonder 
still  more  at  the  apparent  unfitness  of  things.  My  advice 
to  all  junior  students  in  the  school  of  business  is  to  despise 
nothing  because  it  appears  to  be  insignificant.  A  young 
man  may  learn  the  absolute  difference  between  meum  and 
tuum  as  well  in  keeping  the  postage-stamp  box  as  in 
administering  some  larger  trust.  And  in  the  entry-room 
of  a  warehouse  he  may  have  as  much  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  clear  head,  his  quickness  at  figures  and  his  plain  writ- 
ing as  in  any  other  trial  of  skill.  If  on  entering  busi- 
ness he  fully  respects  the  small  things  entrusted  to 
him,  absolutely  mastering  each  step,  and  then  with  head 
up  and  eyes  on  the  next  man  above  him,  awaits  his  chance 
of  promotion,  he  will  soon  find  use  for  his  higher  faculties. 
Very  few  men  become  senior  partners  in  great  mercantile 
houses,  very  few  bank  clerks  become  general  managers, 
but  every  young  man  should  be  determined  that,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  he  will  be  senior  partner  or  general 
manager  some  day.  If  his  aim  is  high,  his  appetite  for 
knowledge  in  and  out  of  his  business  always  unsatisfied, 
and  his  integrity  absolute,  he  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
his  future. 

A  very  small  and  ignorant  creature  may  make  money 
in  business.    He  only  requires  to  be  a  specialist,  and  to 
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have  that  devotion  to  one  idea  which  characterizes  some 
speciaHsts  in  science.  I  am  not  writing  for  such,  but  for 
those  who  expect  in  business  to  find  that  honourable  dis- 
tinction which  makes  some  lawyers,  at  least,  care  less  for 
their  fees  than  for  their  professional  standing. 

I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  immediately  applicable  to 
the  text  assigned  to  me :  The  choice  of  an  occupation 
directly  connected  with  trade.  All  branches  of  business, 
as  well  as  all  professions,  are  overcrowded,  and  must  be- 
come still  more  so.  I  do  not  know  any  branch  in  which 
success  is  much  more  certain  than  in  another.  What  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with,  however,  is  the  necessity  for  better 
trained  business  men. 

If  a  thoroughly  trained  manufacturer  makes  textile  fabrics 
in  this  country,  where  the  circumstances  are  anything  but 
favourable,  he  will  succeed.  And  this  is  equally  true  re- 
garding almost  any  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  The 
numerous  failures  are  due  mainly  to  ignorance.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  manufacturers  who  have  had  no  training 
whatever  for  the  particular  business  they  have  taken  up. 
Therefore,  if  a  young  man  becomes  connected  with  a 
manufacturing  business,  let  him  make  up  his  mind  to  learn 
it  from  the  bottom  upwards  before  he  essays  to  manufac- 
ture on  his  own  account.  If,  after  that,  he  fails,  he  may 
comfort  himself  with  the  feeling  that  probably  he  would 
have  failed  in  anything  else.  Our  warehouses  are  full  of 
subordinates,  but  we  have  not  too  many  experienced  mer- 
chants, and  therefore  there  is  room  for  the  capable.  Our 
banks  are  always  training  men  for  the  higher  positions,  but 
suitable  men  are  never  too  plentiful.  So  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  really  does  not  matter  much  as  to  the  particular  ■ 
branch  of  business  a  j'oung  man  may  choose.  There  is 
room  everywhere  for  high  qualities.  As  for  the  untrained, 
those  who  lack  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  who  fail  to  real- 
ise that  life  is  a  very  stern  battle  in  which  the  weakest  in- 
evitably go  to  the  wall,  no  advice  will  help  them.  If  they 
learn  at  all,  it  will  be  by  the  experience  which  comes  to 
them  along  with  their  failure  to  succeed. 

B.  E.  Walker. 


THE  WOOERS  OF  THE  MUSE. 
Onfy  lo  he  applied  toothers^ poetry  by  tho%e  who  -jurite  very  oid'y  themselves. 

As  by  a  thief  a  thief  is  caught, 
So  in  this  traitor  poem  'tis  sought 
The  poet's  hidden  ways  to  steal, 
And  all  his  arts  in  turn  reveal ; 
Yet,  if  a  bard  with  anger  swollen 
Says  any  fault  is  foully  stolen, 
Then  let  him  name  the  fault  I've  ta'en, 
And  he  shall  have  it  back  again. 

But  here  begins  my  vandal  task, 
From  po'sy's  face  to  pluck  the  mask  ; 
And  in  the  following  strain  recite 
How  fancy's  priests  for  laurels  fight. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  ache 
Into  a  mighty  poem  they  make  ; 
Around  each  larva  of  the  mind 
A  silken  skein  of  verse  they  wind, 
Then  think  their  little  shroud  cocoon 
Poetical  as  lovers'  moon  ; 
And  very  much  they  marvel  why 
Men  think  their  grub  no  butterfly. 

In  Milton's  style  their  tune  to  fiddle 
They  break  a  line  off  in  the  middle  ; 
Would  gain  his  great  and  solemn  graces 
By  frequent  talk  of  naughty  places. 
In  jolting  verses,  out  of  rhyme, 
They've  reached,  they  think,  the  true  sublime; 
When  all  goes  jogging  to  their  mind 
They've  left  the  point  a  mile  behind  ; 


And  if  they  keep  the  metre  up 
They're  very  apt  the  sense  to  drop. 

Then  tender  youths  there  be,  whose  tones 
Are  full  of  sighs  and  dead  men's  bones  ; 
Whose  only  joy  in  life,  'twould  seem, 
Was  of  imagined  wrong  to  dream, 
And  then  in  fitting  verse  to  tell 
In  what  a  dreary  world  we  dwell  : 
Which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
They  add  their  own  to  others'  woes. 
They  talk  of  death  with  gloom  affected, 
Like  ships  not  seen  but  soon  expected  ; 
They  talk  of  love  as  men  of  bears — 
Fometirae  before  the  beast  appears. 

Then  some  again  do  bend  the  knee 
To  naught  but  gentle  harmony, 
As  if  alone  the  poet's  duty 
Was  graceful  sound  and  rythmic  beauty  ; 
As  if  the  soul  in  thirst  could  drink 
The  music  from  the  river's  brink  1 
And  thus  content  they  trifle  on 
When  meaning,  truth,  and  thought  are  gone  ; 
Till  back  to  prose  the  reader  flies, 
And  in  his  wrath  derisive  cries, — 
"  Oh,  harmony  has  tyrant  sway, 
It  takes  from  verse  all  sense  away  I 
Oh,  beautiful's  the  rhyme,  I  ween  ! 
In  Heaven's  name,  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

Last  comes  the  school  of  wild  excess ; 
Of  bards  vyho  savage  thought  confes ; 
Iq  verse  so  simple,  smooth,  and  tame, 
A  1  aby's  hand  the  task  might  claim  ; 
Who  revolutions  love,  and  strifej , 
Of  trammeled  souls  with  passion  rife  ; 
Who  love  their  gentle  friends  to  shock 
With  new  beliefs— from  heathen  stock. 

Thus  rhyme,  by  skilful  hands  possessed, 
Like  mercy's  act  is  doubly  blessed. 
For  men  will  put  in  verse  what  thev 
Would  never  dare  in  prose  to  say  ; 
Or  if  again  they  nothing  mean, 
That  too  in -faithful  verse  is  seen. 

Oh,  who  a  poet's  wreath  would  win, 
Who  round  his  mind  a  web  would  spin  ? 
Oh,  who  his  words  and  thought  would  rack. 
That  into  metre  they  might  pack  ? 
Oh,  who — Hillo! — Look  here  I — Have  I 
My  own  example  warned  men  by  ? 

H.  C.  BOULTBEE. 


A  DAY  UP  THE  NEPIGON. 

"  You  had  better  give  the  Nepigon  a  trial."  So  advised 
our  enthusiastic  friend,  and  we — disappointed  in  the  smaller 
Northern  streams,  longing  to  have  one  cast  over  this  far- 
famed  trout  water,  and  filled  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
possess  some  material,  however  scanty,  out  of  which  to 

spin  our  fishy  fabrics  to  the  listening  home  dwellers  we 

three,  one  fine  August  morning,  found  ourselves,  our  bag- 
gage, the  true  impedimenta  of  the  camper,  and  our  two 
Indians  comfortably  stowed  in  a  birch  canoe  whose  ma- 
tronly width  of  beam  quite  dispelled  any  ideas  of  romance 
or  unsteadiness  which  mi^ght  have  lingered  in  our  minds 
associated  with  this  species  of  craft  :  we  were  fairly 
on  our  way  up  the  Nepigon  River  and  bound  for  the  firs't 
good  pool  whereunto  it  would  please  our  guides  to  steer. 
First,  past  the  picturesque  cliff,  the  blended  colours  of 
which  might  well  have  given  the  Hudson  Bay  Post  at  the 
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river's  mouth  its  name  of  Red  Rock,  then  up  a  short  rapid 
and  we  float  on  lovely  Lake  Helen,  v^hose  placid  waters 
are  fringed  by  the  golden  lily— a  sparkling  gem  in  a  perfect 
setting  ;  close  along  its  shelving  shore  we  steadily  work 
our  way  and  answer  a  distant  hail  from  the  voyageur 
party  far  out  in  the  lake,  homewards  paddling  with  wind  and 
current ;  through  marsh  and  reeds  we  push,  now  rousing 
a  flock  of  ducks,  who  quack  an  indignant  protest  at  our 
intrusion,  and  now  a  solitary  plover,  who  fills  the  air  with 
his  weird  cry,  redoubled  to  piercing  shrillness  as  a  watchful 
hawk  swoops  upon  him.  By  dint  of  much  hard  paddling 
and  not  a  little  even  harder  poling,  we  mount  the  many 
steps  of  rapids  which  rise  in  continuous  succession  above 
the  lake,  and  at  sundown  beach  our  canoe  on  the  sand  of 
the  first  tenting-ground,Camp  Alexander,  where  before  com 
plete  darkness  is  over  us  the  tent  is  pitched,  enough  furze 
collected  to  make  a  reasonable  padding  for  our  rocky  beds, 
rugs  are  spread  before  the  heaped  up  fire  and  we  are 
enjoying  the  delicate  luxuries  supplied  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  "  Not  even  a  potato,"  laments  ovir  venerable 
number  one. 

As  the  moon,  almost  at  the  full,  rises  slowly  we  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  spot  ;  our  tent 
stands  on  a  narrow  spit  of  rocky  land  about  which  the 
river  takes  a  bend  :  above  and  below  are  calm  pools, 
miniature  lakes,  now  turned  to  molten  silver,  while  just  at 
the  point  of  the  ledge  the  angry  rapid  rushes  down  with 
the  roar  of  a  cataract,  graphically  described  by  Indian  Jo 
as  "  much  big  water  ;"  it  is  in  blackest  shadow  from  an 
overhanging  cliff,  around  whose  smooth  base  the  huge 
waves  swirl;  crowning  this  precipice  stands  a  gaunt  dead 
oak,  stretching  its  withered  fingers, white  in  the  ghostly  light 
of  the  moon,  over  the  whirlpool  beneath — a  beldam  over 
her  witch-pot.  But  the  air  is  chilly.  Let  us  creep  between 
our  blankets  and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  fitful  call  of  the 
rapid,  whose  voice  comes  and  goes  with  every  breath  of  the 
night  wind. 

The  sunlight,  stealing  down,  lower  and  lower,  on  our 
tent,  and  drying,  inch  by  inch,  the  heavy  moisture  of  the 
night,  awakes  us  before  we  seem  to  have  fallen  asleep  ;  a 
courageous  dash  down  the  steep  bank  through  the  dew- 
ladened  bushes  and  long  grass,  and  a  plunge  into  the  black 
pool  below,  make  us  eager  for  breakfast,  which  finished,  we 
stand  ready  for  the  serious  events  of  the  day. 

Here  our  revered  chief  surprises  us  by  deciding,on  reasons 
cogent  to  himself  alone,  that  he  will  rest  in  camp  while 
the  Indians  take  us  two  youngsters  some  distance  further 
up  the  river  to  a  pool  reported  "  stiff  wid  trouts."  So  we 
leave  him,  a  solitary  sentinel,  and  with  rods  and  tackle 
ready,  paddle  across  the  great  pool  above  the  rapid  and 
round  the  first  bend  which  hides  the  camp  from  us.  We  soon 
reach  the  next  slope  of  the  river  bed,  which  lasts  for  miles, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  holding  the  canoe  against  the  bank, 
Jo  tells  us  there  is  a  likely  spot  for  big  fish  ;  then  ensues  a 
lively  debate  as  to  the  suitable  flies  for  the  day  and  stream, 
so,  soon  as  the  inevitable  tangle  in  the  casting  line  has 
been  straightened  out,  I  tie  for  tail-fly  a  favourite  brown 
hackle,  and  then  dubiously  turn  the  leaves  of  my  book  in 
search  of  taking  dropper.  A  light  southerly  wind  is  blow- 
ing, but  the  sky  is  a  trifle  glary  for  anything  bright  ;  sud- 
denly Jo,  who  has  been  an  interested  inspector  of  the 
feathered  array,  lays  his  finger  on  a  large  dingy  green  fly 
and  forcibly  declares  in  its  favour  ;  although  the  gut  looks 
rusty,  I  make  it  fast,  and  after  a  few  trial  casts  to  see  if 
everything  is  in  working  trim,  the  flies  shoot  out  beyond 
the  line  of  foam  where  current  and  eddy  meet,  some  thirty 
feet  away,  then  back  they  slowly  c^me,  first  down  with  the 
current,  then  up  again  with  the  eddy,  when  a  splash  and 
the  sight  of  a  black  tail  make  our  nerves  terrse-  but  no — in 
my  eagerness  I  have  struck  too  hurriedly  and  missed  him. 
So,  again,  out  sails  the  line,  a  few  feet  further  this  time,  and 
back  come  the  flies,  -the  dropper  hopping  lightl}^,  yet  with 
befitting  gravity,  from  npple  to  ripple.  Just  at  the  same 
spot  there  is  a  second  eager  rush  and  then  "  A  swirl,  a 
flash,  he  has  him  fast,"  instanter  the  reel  shrieks  out  its 
merry  strain,  while  the  light  rod  takes  upon  itself  that 
curve  so  much  beloved  by  the  angler's  eye.  After  his  first 
inad,  straight-away  lead,  my  fish — mark  yon,  my  masters, 
mine  alreadj^— makes  for  the  deep  water  in  a  stubborn 


fashion,  while  I,  thinking  I  have  him  safe,  and  knowing 
there  is  but  little  line  to  spare,  give  him  the  butt  hard  and 
check  sharply.  Result  :  another  wild  rush,  then  a  sound- 
ing swish,  accompanied  by  a  slight  spray,  the  rod  resumes 
its  normal  straightness,  and  we  see,  glistening  in  the  air, 
the  casting  line,  with,  alas  !  but  one  fly  attached  :  the 
dropper  had  parted  company.  "  Serve  you  right  for  stick- 
ing on  a  used-up  fly,"  growls  H.,  whose  gay  silver  doc- 
tor has  not  yet  charmed  the  wary  spirits.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  largest  fish  struck  that  day,  not  an  ounce  under 
six  pounds  weight.  How  did  I  know  ?  When  was  there 
an  angler  who,  with  his  eight-ounce  rod,  could  not  tell,  or 
swear  he  could  tell,  exactly  what  his  fish  weighed  by  the' 
electric  messages  sent  along  the  line  to  the  reel  plate  ? 
Then  the  broad  tail,  as  it  flashed  over  the  fly,  seemed  to 
have  its  weight  stamped  upon  it.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
estimate  the  number  of  pounds  your  trout  would  go  just  as 
soon  as  you  have  lost  him. 

The  Indians,  b}'  frequent  use  of  their  poles,  cleverly  take 
us  up  the  long  stretch  of  rapid  as  far  as  canoe  can  go,  then, 
disembarking,  we  stroll  across,  now  through  luxuriant  cari- 
boo moss,  a  noiseless  carpet  under  foot,  now  over  the  bare 
rock,  glaringly  hot  with  the  midday  suUj  then  down  some 
little  gully  whose  sides  are  densel}-  overhung  with  liazel,  or 
through  patches  of  the  fairies'  orchards  where  the  ground 
is  almost  blue  with  the  luscious  berries  hanging  in  clusters 
of  tempting  richness  from  every  tiny  tree,  until  we 
reach  a  picturesque  pool  at  the  foot  of  what  may  fairlj-  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  fall.  The  poorest  sort  of  luek 
awaited  us  here.  Nothing  over  two  pounds  rose  at  our 
6ft  changed  flies,  though  time  and  again  we  saw  the  big 
'uns  throw  themselves  clear  out  of  the  water,  laughing  at 
our  futile  efforts.  Jo  gave  many  excellent  reasons  for  this 
sad  state  of  affairs,  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  river 
had  been  over-fished,  tlie  trout  wanted  something  more 
substantial  than  a  fly,  and  proved  the  truth  of  his  last 
statement  by  hooking  a  couple  of  fine  fish  with  a  spoon 
bait.  Our  return  to  camp  was  quick  and  easy.  Just  as 
the  sun  dipped  behind  the  ridges  we  turned  the  last  bend, 
the  tent  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  ledge  showed  snow- 
white  against  the  rosy  sky,  the  thin  blue  smoke  curled 
up  into  the  calm  air,  while  along  the  banks  the  overhang- 
ing spruce  and  cedar  already  grew  black  with  the  shades 
of  night. 

Our  chief  had  passed  an  uneventful  day,  had  added  to 
our  bed  of  balsam  boughs,  for  which  we  were  duly 
grateful,  had  baked  what  he  called,  bread,  whereat  we 
were  grieved,  knowing  full  well  how  unresistingly  solid 
were  the  results  of  all  such  attempts,  and  was  in  high 
good  humour  when  he  found  he  had  landed  at  the  camp 
pool  a  heavier  fish  than  any  we  brought  to  him.  Just  as 
the  last  light  faded  a  careful  whipping  of  the  upper  pool 
yielded  the  stay-at-home  member  a  beautiful  trout,  who, 
for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  defeated  every  well  meant 
effort  to  bring  his  painted  sides  to  the  patiently  waiting 
and  open-mouthed  net  ;  this  fish  scaled  over  five  pounds, 
and,  as  both  the  younger  members  were  rewarded  early 
the  next  morning  with  trout  almost  as  heavy,  we  left  con- 
tented with  our  catch,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  shortness  of  our  stay  and  the  hundred  other 
easily  made  excuses  ;  the  true  angler,  when  the  fault  is 
not  in  himself,  is  ever  content  with  the  results  of  his 
patient  labour,  no  matter  what  his  expectations  may  have 
been  nor  what  others  may  have  done  before  him.  Our 
run  down  the  river  was  lazily  enjoyable  ;  the  Indians,  with 
easy  skill,  swung  us  down  each  foaming  rapid,  and  as  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  flag  fluttering  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
Post  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  approaching  steamer 
which  was  to  carry  us  again  to  the  purity,  freshness  and 
health  of  civilized  life. 

An  old  guide  book  of  the  Upper  Lake  Region  calls  the 
Neepigon,  "  A  wild  stream  rushing  with  great  strength 
through  a  picturesque  desert ; "  alas  for  the  trout  and 
alas  for  the  angler  that  this  no  longer  should  be  true  !  The 
Canadian  Pacific  now  has  a  station  on  its  banks,  and  the 
fair  neck  of  Lake  Helen  is  forced  to  bear  the  yoke  of  an 
iron  band  instead  of  its  former  chain  of  golden  lilies. 

The  Other  One. 
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UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT. 

The  following  are  the  remainder  of  the  replies  to  The  Varsity's 
circular  which  have  been  received  since  last  week.  For  the  con- 
venience of  readers  we  reprint  the  questions  :— 

1.  Is  your  library  open  freely  to  students  ?  If  so,  at  what  timei 
and  upon  what  conditions  ? 

2.  Is  your  present  system  satisfactory  ? 

3.  How,  in  your  opinion,  can  a  University  library  be  made  of 
most  use  to  the  students  ? 

(26.)  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Walter  D.  Toy  writes  : — 

1.  On  Saturdays  open  five  hours  (11  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  ;  2.15  p.m. 
to  5.15  p.m.)  ;  other  days  (except  Sunday)  2.15  to  4.15  p.m.  Two 
librarians  are  always  present  to  record  books  taken  out,  but  stu- 
dents have  free  access  to  the  shelves. 

2.  Yes  ;  except  that  the  books  are  perhaps  not  handled  with  suffi- 
cient care. 

3.  By  inducing  the  students  to  go  there  to  see  the  books.  Read- 
ing the  names  of  books  is  the  first  step  towards  an  acquaintance 
with  them. 

(27.)  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  Boulder,  Col.,  U.  S.  The  Li- 
brarian writes  : — 

1.  Free  to  all  students  for  consultation  from  8.15  a.m.  to  12.30 
p.m.  Fee  for  drawing  books  and  for  reading  room  is  $1  a  year. 
Library  is  small,  and  no  great  inconvenience  arises  from  having 
students  consult  books  on  the  shelves. 

2.  Yes  ;  but  we  hope  to  open  regularly  on  Saturdays  and  on  two 
afternoons. 

3.  By  preparation  of  reading  lists  by  heads  of  dififerjent  depart- 
ments. By  concert  between  librarian,  library  committee  and  pro- 
fessors for  encouragement  of  reading  in  definite  lines.  If  possible, 
students  should  get  discipline  from  consulting  books  arranged  by  a 
logical  classification. 

(28.)  BOWDOIN  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  U.S.  Geo.  T.  Little 
writes  : — 

1.  Yes.    From  9.30  a  m.  to  4  p.m.    No  conditions. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  By  the  librarian  giving  his  personal  assistance  to  enquirers. 

(29.)  Dalhousie  University,  Dalhousie,  N.S.  W.  J.  Alexan- 
der writes  : — 

1.  Open  from  3  to  5  daily,  except  Saturdays.  Students  may  also 
borrow  books  upon  making  a  deposit. 

2.  No. 

3.  By  keeping  the  library  open  daily  throughout  the  whole  day  for 
consultation,  and  giving  them  (with  regard  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  library,  at  least)  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  shelves 
themselves  for  use  in  the  library,  simply  on  condition  of  their  re- 
turning them  to  their  proper  places  ;  this,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  privilege  of  borrowing  books. 

(30.)  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  Ont.  J.  Charles  Roper 
sends  a  copy  of  the  "  Regulations  respecting  the  library,"  which 
form  an  answer  to  question  number  one  : — 

I.  (a)  The  library  shall  be  open  during  term  time  at  stated  hours 
(4  days  in  the  week),  when  the  librarian  shall  attend  and  issue  books. 


It  shall  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  (b)  No  person, 
with  the  exception  of  the  professors  and  lecturers,  shall  be  allowed 
to  have  more  than  five  volumes  in  his  possession  at  one  time,  ex- 
cept that  graduates  may,  in  special  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Provost,  take  out  a  larger  number,  (c)  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
undergraduates  shall  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  number  of  volumes 
not  exceeding  five.  Gentlemen,  before  removing  a  book  from  the 
library,  must  hand  to  the  librarian  a  receipt,  stating  the  name  of 
the  author,  and  the  title,  class,  shelf,  and  number  of  the  volume, 
(d)  Graduates  of  the  University  who  do  not  reside  in  Toronto  may 
have  books  sent  to  them  on  application  to  the  librarian.  They  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  carriage  both  ways,  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  ordinary  rules  with  regard  to  the  dates  for  returning  books  and 
the  payment  of  fees. 

2.  Our  system  is,  as  you  see,  that  of  a  lending  library  with  very 
liberal  terms  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  allowed,  and  the  time 
they  may  be  kept.  It  works  very  fairly  well,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  our  special  needs  than  any  other. 

3.  Where  such  a  rule  is  possible,  and  the  library  accommoda- 
tion adequate,  I  think  all  books  should  be  for  use  in  the  library 
buildings,  or  reading  room  only. 

We  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  regard- 
ing library  reform.  We  have  put  our  views  upon  record,  and  have 
adduced  in  support  of  them  evidence,  which  if  measured  by  its 
quantity  alone,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  that  some  measure  of  reform  is  needed.  If 
the  evidence  be  regarded  with  reference  to  its  quality  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  has  been  gathered,  it  will  be  found  to  be  alto- 
gether overwhelming  and  convincing. 

The  subject  is  assuredly  worthy  of  consideration  and  investiga- 
tion, and  the  present  system  is  capable  of  expansion  and  improve- 
ment. The  Varsity  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  attention  which 
it  has  drawn  to  Library  management  in  general  shall  lead  to  some 
serious  consideration  being  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University. 

The  Varsity  is  willing  to  leave  details  alone  until  there  is  some 
indication  that  the  question  is  likely  to  receive  attention  from  the 
authorities.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  upon  which  we 
are  sute  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion.  And 
these  are  :  The  cataloguing  of  the  Library  should  be  commenced 
forthwith  upon  the  latest  and  most  scientific  principles  ;  the  cata- 
logue to  be  made  public— printed  if  possible — and  arranged  by  de- 
partments, so  that  the  actual  resources  of  the  Library  may  be 
known  ;  lists  should  be  made  out  from  time  to  time  of  standard 
works,  or  of  the  recent  additions,  giving  a  brief  summary  or  review 
of  their  contents. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  creation  of  a 
"  Publication  Fund  "  would  be  most  advantageous.  The  proceeds  of 
such  a  fund  might,  for  the  present,  be  devoted  to  defraying  the  cost  of 
publishing  bibliographical  information,  say  monthly,  with  regard  to 
books  in  the  Library — such  bibliographical  pamphlets  to  be  bound 
and  kept  for  use  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Once  a  complete  cata- 
logue was  furnished,  additions  could  be  thus  catalogued  easily  and 
inexpensively,  such  cataloguing  to  proceed  simultaneously  with 
the  additions  made  to  the  Library  each  year. 

And  again,  there  should  be  also  a  "  Suggestion  Book  "  placed  in 
some  public  place  in  which  the  names  of  books  proposed  for  pur- 
chase might  be  indicated.  In  this  way  Professors,  Graduates, 
Undergraduates  and  others  could  materially  assist  the  Librarian  in 
his  choice  of  books  to  be  added  to  the  Library,  and  bring  under  his 
notice  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  different  departments. 

These  and  many  other  points  naturally  suggest  themselves,  but 
any  consideration  of  details  and  improvements  must,  as  we  have 
said,  be  postponed  until  some  assurance  is  given  that  there  is  a 
chance  of  their  being  considered  with  a  view  to  their  introduction. 
T  ie  responsibility  now  rests  with  the  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  Library  reform. 


THE   meeting  OF  CONVOCATION. 

In  this,  the  last  issue  of  The  Varsity  before  Convocation  meets, 
we  venture  to  suggest  a  few  topics  for  the  consideration  of  our 
graduates  when  in  council  assembled.    It  is  possible,  of  course, 
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that  the  views  of  undergraduates,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  occupied  with  University  affairs,  may  be  adopted  in  error, 
but  on  some  subjects,  which  touch  them  nearly,  their  opinions  are 
entitled  to  serious  consideration.  We  are  not  aware  of  what  other 
than  routine  business  is  to  come  before  Convocation,  but  we  pre- 
sume that,  as  usual,  many  questions  of  University  policy  will  be 
debated. 

The  conference  of  the  Baptist  denomination  have,  after  much 
debate,  resolved  to  secede  from  Federation.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  our  own  Corporation  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  are  not  sacrificed.  McMaster  Hall  occupies  a 
site  that  was  granted  by  the  University  to  a  federating  college.  It 
is  clear  that  that  institution  is  not  entitled  to  retain  its  site  with- 
out paying  therefor  an  adequate  rental.  It  is  also  clear,  that  the 
representation  of  Woodstock  College,  and  of  McMaster  Hall,  on 
the  Senate,  should  at  onoe  be  discontinued.  If  these  members  do 
not  see  the  necessity  for  resigning,  then  Convocation  should  press 
for  their  removal.  That  a  corporation  which  has  divorced  itself 
from  the  Provincial  University  should  still  take  part  in  its  control 
is  a  claim  too  monstrous  to  be  even  capable  of  argument.  The 
Baptist  denomination  have  elected  to  compete  with,  and  must  not 
expect  also  to  share  in,  our  work. 

The  appointment  of  examiners  is  a  question  of  profound  import- 
ance, and  should  also  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  Convocation. 
Of  late  there  has  been  shown  a  disposition  to  examine  by  Churches. 
This  tendency  should  be  promptly  met  and  forever  settled.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  excuse  in  a  State  University  permitting  denomi- 
nations, as  such,  to  be  represented  on  its  board  of  examiners.  An 
element  is  introduced  alike  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  higher 
education  and  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  institution  whose 
safety  it  is  thought  to  secure.  This  outcome  of  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation should  teach  us  that  conciliation  is  not  the  true  policy,  but 
so  to  persevere  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Faculties  that  hostility  on 
the  part  of  any  can  have  no  terrors.  The  University  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  comparison  that' can  be  drawn,  and  can  afford  to 
pursue  its  own  high  ideal  without  turning  aside  to  soften  the  jeal- 
ousy of  those  it  may  chance  thereby  to  offend.  Such  a  plan  of  ap- 
pointing examiners,  if  persisted  in,  can  only  end  by  destroying  the 
confidence  of  the  students  in  the  examinations. 

The  time  has  come  for  increasing  the  compensation  offered  to 
eximiners  and  thus  insure  the  high  character  which  our  competitive 
examination, whatever  may  be  its  faults,has  possessed  in  the  past.  1 1 
might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  an  interchange  of  services  in  ex- 
amining with  the  professors  of  the  leading  American  universities. 
Such  reciprocity  would  be  a  healthy  stimulus,  especially  for  Honour 
men,  and  would  effectually  remove  the  present  difficulty. 

The  subject  of  appointments  to  chairs  might  also  be  usefully 
discussed.  The  power  of  appointment  is  at  present  where  it  should 
not  be.  To  the  Senate  should  be  left  the  selection,  confirmation 
merely  to  the  Government.  To  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
pointees is  a  task  more  fitted  for  the  Governors  of  a  University 
than  for  a  political  minister.  Competition  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates should  be  on  the  score  of  scholarship,  and  who  should  be 
better  able  to  decide  than  those  who  are  nominated  to  the  Senate 
by  their  fellow-graduates  for  their  own  quality  as  University  men, 
or  who  are  preferred  by  the  Province  to  that'eminence. 

We  trust  that  the  meeting  of  Convocation,  to  be  held  in  due 
course,  will  have  the  influence  on  the  career  of  the  University 
which  is  due  to  the  authority  of  a  learned  body  in  Council.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  graduates  to  assist  in  placing  their  Alma  Mater 
in  a  still  better  position,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  opportunity 
will  not  be  neglected. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  respocBible  for  the  opinions  of  correspondents. 
No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

THE  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs,— My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  editorial  in  your  issue 
of  March  31st,  which  somewhat  misrepresents  the  spirit  of  the 


B  iptists,  in  resolving  to  establish  an  independent  university  in 
Toronto.  It  is  not  on  account  of  your  advocacy  of  Confederation 
that  objection  can  be  made  to  your  article,  for  in  common  with 
many  Baptists,  I  think  Confederation  on  equitable  terms,  would  be 
our  most  advantageous  policy,  and  I  have  always  seconded  your 
eff)rts  in  that  direction. 

In  criticizing  the  action  of  any  body,  however,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to 
u  iderstand  their  real  motives  and  not  impute  false  ones.  For 
instance,  you  seem  to  imagine  that  the  reason  the  Baptists  have 
for  not  entering  confederation  is  sheer  bigotry.  The  trouble  is  that 
you  do  not  understand  the  Baptistic  theory  of  Christian  education. 
It  seems  to  be  the  common  idea  of  humanity  that  to  a  great  extent 
the  character  of  a  man  is  made  during  the  process  of  education. 
Tnis  is  one  and  perhaps  the  most  important  one  of  the  environ- 
mints  that  make  him  what  he  is  to  be.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
the  theory  of  some  that  he  who  trains  a  boy  or  young  man  should 
be  of  the  proper  character  to  instil  in  the  pupil  the  noblest  princi- 
ples. Consequently  if  a  teacher  is  to  lead  a  pupil  up  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  must  himself  be  a  Christian.  In  a  state  university  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  that  such  will  be  the  case.  In  fact,  the  state 
has  no  business  to  attempt  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some 
noble  Christian  men  teaching  in  University  College.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  who  make  no  such  profession.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  morality  or  immorality,  but  Christianity  or  non- Chris- 
tianity. In  our  Baptist  arts  department,  no  dogmas  of  the  Baptist 
churches  will  be  taught.  The  professors  may  be  Presbyterians  or 
Methodists — they  must  be  Christian.  The  study  of  mathematics 
and  classics,  as  well  as  of  natural  science,  ethics  and  metaphysics, 
will  be  the  under  the  guidance  of  Christian  men.  No  one  can  deny 
the  influence  a  good  teacher  has  over  one's  life.  I  shall  always 
count  myself  happy  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  under  so  good 
men  as  the  classical  professors  in  University  College.  On  this 
principle  certain  Baptists  are  anxious  that  even  in  so  secular  a  sub- 
ject as  pure  mathematics,  a  Christian  man  shall  have  charge  of 
their  sons. 

However,  this  is  all  a  question  of  principle,  or  opinion,  call  it 
what  you  will.  ■  There  is  another  question  where  facts  are  involved. 
You  say,"  We  regret  to  notice'that  the  same'old  innuendo  about  the 
godlessness  of  the  Provincial  univers  ty  was  indulged  in  at  the  con- 
vention, and  that  the  great  necessity  for  teaching  Baptist  dogma 
and  inculcating  Baptist  practice  in  the  new  university  was  enlarged 
upon  with  great  fervour  by  prominent  speakers.  This  narrow  and 
sectarian  view  of  the  question  fo  such  importance  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  university  was,  unfortunately,  characteristic  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings.  *  *  *  And  if,  again  the  Baptists  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  mathematics,  classics  and  sciences  can  be 
taught  better  with  an  infusion  of  Baptist  dogma  and  Baptist  prac- 
tice, then  the  Baptist  idea  of  a  higher  education  is  very  primitive 
indeed."  This  statement  is  untrue.  There  was  no  innuendo  about 
the  "  godlessness  of  the  Provincial  University."  At  the  October 
convention  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  a  graduate  from 
your  own  university  made  use  of  that  phras'e.  This  was  promptly 
objected  to  and  no  further  "  innuendos  "  of  a  like  character  were 
made.  At  the  last  convention,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  give 
colouring  to  your  charge.  On  the  contrary,  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity was  praised  by  more  than  one  speaker  and  her  work  com- 
mended. The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  your  charge  against  nar- 
row sectarian  views. 

The  last  sentence  quoted  must  be  spoken  of.  The  Baptists  have 
no  "  primitive  view  "  of  infusing  Baptist  dogma  into  anything.  If 
there  is  anything  Baptistic  in  the  science  of  mathematics,  possibly, 
probably,  the  Baptists  would  extract  it  ;  but  as  for  infusing  any 
dogma  into  science,  or  reading  any  doctrine  into  the  Bible,  the 
Baptists  have  always  made  stronger  opposition  than  any  others,  be 
they  Christian  or  Atheist.  If,  however,  you  insinuate  that  science 
has  no  relation  to  religion,  I  beg  you  to  lean  back  in  your  easy 
chair,  for  a  moment,  and  think.  Have  not  those  speculations  re- 
garding the  creation  and  conservation  of  the  world  and  the  laws 
that  govern  the  universe  a  relation  to  one's  belief  in  God  Can  a 
Christian  not  introduce  a  student  to  the  great  fact  of  Evolution 
more  consistently  than  another  man  .?  The  Baptists  would  have 
science  taught  ;  but  they  remember  that  the  universe  is  a  revela- 
tion from  God  in  just  as  true  a  sense  as  is  the  Bible.  On  your 
own  admission  denominations  should  have  control  of  their  Divinity 
schools.  How  true  is  it,  by  the  same  process  of  argument,  that 
they  should  also  have  control  of  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science 
at  least  ! 

Your  protest  against  the  increase  of  degree- conferring  institu- 
tions is  in  place.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  such  regret,  so  far  as 
the  Baptists  are  concerned,  had  the  Provincial  University  abided 
by  the  first  agreement.  For  the  present,  we  are  committed  to 
Independence.  If,  in  the  future,  the  State  University  will  submit 
to  equitable  terms,  McMaster  University  may  some  day  become 
one  of  the  confederated  colleges. 

L.  S.  HUGHSON. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday  to  secure 
insertion. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscriptions  to  The  Varsity  for  1887-88  are  now  due  and 
should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Johnston, in  order 
that  the  accounts  for  the  year  may  be  closed. 

THE  SENATE  ELECTIONS. 
The  Varsity  is  able  to  congratulate  the  University  on  the  result 
of  the  elections  thisyear  beforehand.  The  statutes  do  not  contemplate 
election  by  acclamation  ;  so  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  go  through 
the  form  of  balloting,  although  the  nominations  are  only  sufficient 
for  the  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The  Honourable  Edward  Blake  is 
re-elected  Chancellor  ;  Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Gibson,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Baker  will  take  their  seats  in  our  Legislative  Chamber. 
The  selection  of  these  gentlemen,  as  far  as  anyone  can  foresee,  is 
highly  fortunate  for  the  University.  Both  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Gibson  are  already  known  to  University  men  as  influential 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  University,  and  his  experience  gained  as 
Registrar,  Dean  and  Professor,  Mr.  Baker  will  be  able  to  give  im- 
portant assistance  to  the  deliberations  of  the  body  which  governs 
the  Provincial  University. 

THE  NEW  CITY  SOLICITOR, 

Mr.  Charles  R.  W.  Biggar,  M.  A.  the  newly-appointed  City  Soli- 
citor, who  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  of  good  U.  E.  Loyalist  stock  on 
both  sides,  is  a  son  of  the  late  James  S.  Biggar,  who  represented 
East  Northumberland  both  in  the  old  Parliament  of  Canada  and  in 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  between  the  years  1861  and  1878 
inclusive.  The  new  solicitor  is  a  nephew  of  Dr.  John  George 
Hodgins,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hodgins,  Q.  C,  the  Master  in  Chancery.  Mr.  Biggar  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  Cobourg,  and  later  on  he 
became  a  student  at  Victoria  College  there.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1869,  after  a  brilliant  course,  having  taken 
h  nours  in  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  was  gold 
medallist  in  sciences.  He  entered  the  office  of  Robinson,  Robinson 
&  O'Brien,  barristers,  of  this  city,  and  began  in  earnest  to  master 
the  dry  details  of  law.  In  1872  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
became  a  partner  of  Mr.  John  Beverl.y  Robinson,  then  City  Soli- 
citor. He  was  appointed  joint  City  Solicitor,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  municipal  law  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  took  a  peisonal  interest  in  municipal  matters,  which  he 
has  ever  since  followed  intelligently.  In  1876  Mr.  Biggar  severed 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  with  the  City  as  an  official, 
and  took  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Z  A.  Lash  in  the  firm  cf 
Beatty,  Cbadwick  &  Lash,  when  that  gentleman  accepted  the 
office  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  under  the  Mackenzie  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Biggar  continued  a  member  of  the  firm  known  as  Beatty, 
Chadwick  &  Biggar  until  1882,  whenhebecame  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Mowat,  Maclennan  &  Downey,'with  which  he  has  continued  his 
connection  ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1875  to  Jane  Helen 
Mowat,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  the  Provincial 
Premier.  Mr.  Biggar's  appointment  on  Tuesday  last  as  Solicitor  of 
Toronto  has  been  received  with  general  satisfaction.  His  profes- 
sional abilities  and  high  personal  character  are  well  known  to  a  large 
and  intelligent  section  of  the  public.  His  appointment  originated 
in  the  question  of  fitness  for  the  office,  and  it  ended  there.  It  was 
unsolicited  by  the  new  incumbent — he  had  an  excellent  future 
before  him  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Mowat's  firm,  and  it  is  possible  he 
might  not  have  accepted  it  had  the  resolution  to  appoint  him  not 
been  endorsed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council,  which 
was  of  itself  a  sterling  guarantee  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

The  Varsity  offers  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Biggar 
upon  his  appointment. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB 

The  Committee  for  1888  9  has  during  the  past  two  days  been 
engaged  in  arranging  the  programme  for  next  year.  As  now  com- 
pleted it  is  as  follows  : 

ENGLISH. 

(i.)  American  Authors :  (i)  Cooper  and  Howells.  (2)  Bryant 
and  Whittier.    (3).  American  Humour  and  Humourists. 

(2.)  Goldsmith:  (i)  Dramatic  Works  ;  (2)  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ; 
(3)  Poems. 

(3.)  Women  Authors:  (i)  Mrs.  Craik  and  Charlotte  Bronte  ;  (2) 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  Adelaide  Proctor  ;  (3)  Woman's  Place  in 
English  Literature. 

(4)  Thackeray:  (i)  The  Four  Georges;  (2)  Vanity  Fair;  (3) 
Thackeray  as  a  Satirist. 


(5.)  George  Eliot :  (i)  Adam  Bede  ;  (2)  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ; 
(3)  George  Eliot's  Analysis  of  Motive. 

(6.)  Scott :  (i)  Lay  of  Last  Ministrel ;  (2)  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian ;  (3)  Scott  as  a  Descriptive  Poet. 

(7.)  Contemporary  English  Writers  :  (i)  Andrew  Lang  and 
Austin  Dobson  ;  (2)  William  and  Lewis  Morris  ;  (3)  R.  L.  Steven- 
son ;  (4)  Characteristics  and  Tendencies  of  Contemporary  English 
Literature. 

FRENCH. 

(i.)  Balzac:  Les  derniers  Chouans. 

(2.)  Le  Sage  :  Gil  Bias. 

(3.)  Voltaire  :  Henriade. 

(4.)  Gautier  :  La  Capitaine  Fracasse. 

(5.)  Racine:  Iphigenie. 

(6.)  Boileau :  Le  Lutrin. 

(7.)  Erckmann-Chatrian :  Madame  Therese. 

GE  ^MAN. 

d.)  Freytag :  (i)  Die  Journalisten  ;  (2)  Die  Verlorene  Hand- 
schrift. 

(2.)  Schiller  :    (i)  Wallenstein,  Pt.  I  ;  (2)  Ballads. 
(3.)  Auerbach  :    (i)  Auf  die  Hohen  ;  (2)  Dorfgedichte. 
(4.)  Heine  :    (i)  Prose  Works  ;  (2)  Poems. 
(5.)  Goethe  :    (I)  Werther's  Leiden  ;  (2)  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea. 

(6.)  Lyric  Poems  of  (i)  Korner  ;  {2]  Geibel. 

ITALIAN. 

An  evening  towards  the  close  of  the  Easter  term  is  to  be  devoted 
to  Italian  Literature.  The  programme  will  be  in  English,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(I.)  Tasso  ;  Life  and  Works. 

(2.)  The  Italian  Drama.  •  ♦ 

(3.)  Dante. 

(4.)  Italian  Sonnet  Writers. 

(A)  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  essays  to  be  read  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  to  be  limited  to  the  subjects  assigned  above. 
The  writing  and  reading  of  essays  bearing  on  the  programme  or 
on  the  general  work  of  the  Club  will  be  encouraged. 

(B)  In  the  French  programme  only  one  essay  has  been  provided 
for,  for  each  meeting,  as  the  Committee  has  decided  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  to  set  aside  a  part  of  each  evening  devoted  to  French 
for  the  actual  reading  by  the  members  present  of  light  and  easy 
literature  in  that  language.  For  this  purpose  the  Club  will  broken 
into  groups,  and  this  reading  carried  on  as  conversation  has  been 
in  the  past.  For  the  first  two  or  three  evenings  "  La  Grammaire  " 
(a  lively  little  work,  published  in  cheap  form)  wiil  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way.  It  is  hoped  that  each  member  will  provide  himself  with 
a  copy,  so  that  the  Club  may  begin  work  in  this  way  at  once  on  the 
opening  of  the  College  year. 

(C)  It  is  hoped  that  essayists,  in  dealing  with  special  works  men- 
tioned in  the  programme  will  treat  of  characteristic  features  of  the 
book  or  its  author  rather  than  with  the  plot  simply. 


UNIVERSITY  CRICKET  CLUB. 
The  Cricket  Club  will  soon  be  in  active  training  for  the  season's 
matches,  and  judging  from  the  splendid  m.aterial  which  the  Club 
now  contains,  the  season  should  be  a  most  successful  one  for  the 
'Varsity  team. 

The  record  which  the  University  Eleven  made  last  year  was  an 
excellent  one  when  the  shortness  of  the  practice  season  is  remem- 
bered. It  is  true  that  the  Club  has  lost  some  good  men  since  last 
year,  but  there  still  remain  a  number  of  members  who  have  played 
together  for  one  or  more  seasons,  and  these,  with  the  new  blood 
infused  this  year,  should  make  the  Eleven  exceptionally  stong, 
especially  in  the  field. 

The  Eleven  will  probably  be  chosen  from  among  the  following- — 
E.  C.  Senkler,  S.  D.  Schultz,  W.  M.  McKay,  E.  G.  Rykert,  J  H. 
Senkler,  H.  McLaren,  J.  S.  Johnston,  W.  I.  Senkler,  A.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  A.  T.  Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.  Pearson,  O.  P.  Edgar,  W.  P. 
Mustard,  and  Boulton. 

Of  the  above,  the  Senkler  brothers,  Rykert,  Shultz,  McLaren, 
Macdonald  and  Mustard  are  "  old-timers  ;  "  Kirkpatrick  and  Boul- 
ton come  from  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope  ;  Johnston 
played  with  the  Toronto  "  Colts  "  last  year  ;  Edgar  is  an  Upper 
Canada  College  boy,  and  Pearson  is  a  base-ballist  and  will  be  spe- 
cially valuable  in  the  field. 

It  is  probable  that  E.  C.  Senkler  and  Rykert  will  be  the  "  star  " 
bowlers  for  the  team,  though  J.  H.  Senkler,  Mustard  and  Johnston 
may  also  show  up  in  that  capacity  during  the  season.  McKay  and 
Shultz  will  probably  divide  the  honours  behind  the  wickets.  John- 
ston, Boulton  and  Edgar  should  prove  valuable  additions  to  the 
batting  strength  of  the  team,  the  former  being  a  particularly  fine 
bat. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  University  authorities  will  assist  the 
Club  this  spring  and  summer  in  preparing  and  keeping  in  repair 
two  good  creases  on  the  lawn.  Last  year  the  crease  was  very 
poor,  and  their  position  needed  to  be  constantly  changed.  The 
chief  difficulty  seemed  to  be  that  a  good  foundation  was  not  laid 
and  that  the  turf  itself  was  poor.  That  part  of  the  lawn  used  for 
he  making  of  cresses  should  be  all  re-sodded,  and  a  good  brick  or 
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some  substantial  foundation  laid  down  beforehand,  so  as  to  form  a 
good  groundwork  upon  which  to  make  an  even,  smooth  and  reli- 
able crease. 

All  that  the  Club  needs  is  a  few  fine  weeks  for  practice  now  that 
the  spring  is  fairly  open.  With  steady  and  earnest  practice  under 
a  good  coach,  with  support  and  encouragement  from  the  friends  of 
cricket,  the  University  Eleven  should  be  able  to  show  a  better  re- 
cord than  ever  at  the  end  of  this  season.  The  Varsity  wishes 
the  Club  every  success  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  following  circular  has  just  been  issued.  The  Varsity, 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  its  columns,  can  do  no  more  than  give  it 
a  most  hearty  endorsation,  and  trusts  that  it  will  be  speedily  and 
liberally  responded  to  : — 

TO  THE  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  joint  Committee  of  Graduates 
and  Undergraduates  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting funds  sufficient  to  erect  a  Gymnasum,  Society  and  Club 
Building  in  connection  with  the  University.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
that  such  a  building  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  erjoyment  of 
the  highest  advantages  of  College  life,  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  us  all — to  Undergraduates,  of  course,  especially  ;  but  also 
to  Graduates,  in  providing  a  means  of  drawing  together  more 
closely  those  College  ties  which  too  often  are  loosened  at  the  mo- 
ment when  our  College  life  comes  to  an  end.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
our  Graduates  will  be  glad  ol  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  scheme  now  before  the  Committee  to  accomplish 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  and  that  they  will  do  so  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  liberality  which  will  show  at  once  their  attachment  to 
their  University,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived.  Their  interests  will  be  carefully  consulted  in  the  accom- 
modation to  be  secured. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  raise  among  ourselves  the  sum  of  $15,000 
to  enable  us  to  erect,  on  one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  on  the  Uni- 
versity property,  a  building  such  as  we  may  be  proud  of,  and  such 
as  will  serve  the  purposes  in  view.  And  we  are  assured  that,  if 
promptness  is  shown  in  subscribing,  it  may  be  possible  to  com- 
mence building  during  the  coming  summer.  This  has  now  become 
the  more  desirable  in  that  Moss  Hall,  which  has  so  imperfectly 
answered  our  needs  during  the  past  few  years,  being  required  for 
teaching  purposes,  will  after  a  few  weeks  be  ours  no  longer. 

Within  the  next  few  days  subscription  books  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  our  Committee  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  we 
request  that  you  assist,  personally  and  by  the  use  of  your  influence, 
in  making  the  fund  as  large  a^possible,  and  this  without  delay  ; 
for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  which  we  can  make  good 
use.  AH  subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  sent  direct  to  the  Chairman,  who  will  keep  you  informed, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  state  of  the  fund. 

William  Creelman,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

York  Chambers,  Toronto  St.,  Toronto. 
Eph.  Lyon,  Secretary  of  Committee, 

University  College,  Toronto. 


KNOX  college. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list,  the  scholarships  and  prizes  having 
been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  final  examinations  : 

First  Year. — Central  church,  Hamilton,  $60,  H.  E.  A.  Reid, 
B.A.  ;  J.  B.  Armstrong,  $50,  P.  J.  McLaren  ;  Goldie,  $40,  J. 
Clarke  ;  Gillies,  I.,  $30,  J.  P.  McQuarrie  ;  Gillies,  II.,  $30,  Dunbar, 
$30,  James  McLaren,  B.A.  ;  John  Crawford,  B.A.  ;  Jas.  Drummond, 
B.A.,  asq. 

Second  Year. — J.  A.  Cameron,  $60,  W.  A.  G.  Martin  ;  Knox 
church,  Toronto,  I.,  $60,  M.  N.  Bethune  ;  Knox  church,  Toronto, 
II.,  $60,  Geo.  Needham  ;  Loghrin,  $50,  T.  R.  Shearer,  B.A.  ;  Tor- 
rance, $50,  E  B.  McGhee,  B.A.  ;  Heron,  $30,  John  Robertson,  A. 
E.  Mitchell,  equal. 

Third  Year. — Bonar-Burns,  $80,  Donald  McKenzie,  B.A.  ; 
Fisher,  I.,  $60,  Donald  McGillivray,  M.A.  ;  Fisher,  II.,  $60,  C.  A. 
Webster,  B.A.  ;  Zion  church,  Brantford,  $50,  Boyd,  $30,  J.  J.  Elliott, 
B.A..  and  J.  G.  Shearer,  B.A.,  equal  ;  Cheyne,  $30,  A.  J.  McLeod, 
B.A. 

Special  Prizes. — First  year  :  Bayne,  $50,  given  at  the  Hebrew 
examination  on  entering  theology,  H.  E.  A.  Reid,  B.A.,  first  and 
second  years  ;  Prince  of  Wales  prize,  $60,  and  held  fjr  two  years, 
J.  McD.  Duncan  ;  second  and  third  years  :  Smith,  G.,  $50,  H.  R. 
Eraser,  B  A  ;  Brydon  prize,  $50,  A.  J.  McLeod,  B.A.,  Charles  A. 
Webster,  B.A.  (equal)  ;  Willard  Tract  Depository  prize,  $30  and  $20 
worth  of  books,  Don.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  and  J.  McP.  Scott,  B.A.  ; 
first,  second  and  third  years  :  Clark  prize,  for  New  Testament 
Greek,  J.  G.  Shearer,  B.A.  ;  Clark  prizf,  II.,  for  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,  Donald  McKenzie,  B.A.  ;  Gaelic  prize,  $40,  John  Crawford, 
B  A. 

J.  McD.  Duncan,  B.A.,  stood  first  in  the  examinations  of  the 
second  year,  but  as  the  winner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  prize  he  was 
ineligible  for  the  scholarship  of  the  year. 

The  graduates  of  the  session  are  as  follows  : — H.  B.  Eraser,  B.A.  ; 
A.  R.  Barron,  B.A.,  C.  A.  Webster,  B.A.,  J.  G.  Shearer,  B.A.,  Geo. 


Dempster,  Donald  McGillivray,  M.A.,  Donald  McKenzie,  B.A., 
David  Perry,  J.  C.  Tolmie,  B.A.,  A.  J.  McLeod,  B.A.,  and  J.  J. 
Elliott,  B.A. 


the  gymnasium. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gymnasium  Association  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  1888-89  •~ 
President— J.  R.  Blake. 
Vice-President — F.  Messmore. 
Secretary — J.  H.  A.  Proctor. 
Treasurer — G.  A.  M.  Young. 

Councillors— W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  H.  Moss,  L.  Boyd,  J.  B.  Peat, 
J.  P.  McLaren,  G.  A.  Harcourt. 

MR.  field's  concert. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Field,  formerly  a  student  at  University  College,  who 
has  been  studying  music  in  Germany,  has  lately  returned,  and  is 
to  give  a  concert  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  on  the  4th  of  May, 
when  he  v/ill  be  supported  by  other  musicians.  The  Varsity 
congratulates  Mr.  Field  upon  making  his  debut  in  this  city,  and 
hopes  the  concert  will  be  a  great  success,  and  that  the  "gods" 
may  be  liberally  patronized  by  our  own  men. 

personals. 

E.  C.  Senkler,  '88,  is  now  a  Corporal  of  "  K  "  Co. 

Theo.  Coleman,  '90,  is  attached  to  "  K  "  as  Lieutenant. 

T.  M.  Harrison,  '88,  will  be  Mufti  of  Residence  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  academic  year. 


y.  m.  c.  a.  notes, 
thoughts. 

Life  should  be  a  constant  vision  of  God's  presence. — A.  Maclaren. 
Your  salvation  is  His  business.  His  service business. 

Mourning  after  an  absent  God  is  an  evidence  of  love  as  strong 
as  rejoicing  in  a  present  one. 

The  first  Christian  church  in  the  Congo  Free  State  was  organ- 
ized last  year  and  there  are  now  1,062  converts  in  the  Congo 
Mission. 

Truth  lies  in  character.  Christ  did  not  simply  speak  truth,  he 
was  truth,  truth  through  and  through.  For  truth  is  a  thmg  no't 
of  words  but  of  life  and  being. — Robertson. 

Prayer  is  the  pulse  of  the  renewed  soul  and  the  constancy  of  its 
beat  is  the  test  and  measure  of  the  spiritual  life. 


Christ  has  lived  and  he  asks  living  followers.  He  has  died,  a 
sacrifice,  and  he  asks  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  you. — Bishop 
Huntington. 


Faith  is  better  than  sight,  for  faith  is  trust  in  one  who  can  be 
depended  on  more  surely  than  even  our  own  senses.  Our  eyes 
may  deceive  us,  but  he  who  deserves  to  be  trusted  implicitly  can- 
not prove  untrue.  The  very  idea*of  faith  is  confidence  beyond  the 
re  ihn  of  the  senses.  It  is  the  child's  restlessness  in  the  strong  arms 
of  the  capable  parent  in  an  hour  when  the  child  himself  would  be 
powerless  for  his  guidance  or  his  protection. — S.  S.  Times, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  ■will  appear  every  Saturday  of  the  academic  year. 
It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University  public 
and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  University.  The 
Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  ana  accurate,  coritaining  reports  of  all 
meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 


The  i)resenl\nninherof  The  Varsity  tnll  be  the  last  regular  issve 
for  the  present  academic  year.  It  contains  Nos.  9  aiid  10  of  our 
"  Professional  Series,"  and  a  lanje  amount  of  literary  viatter  in 
addition.  The  next  numher  will  be  issued  on  June  12th,  for  which 
the  Editors  in  rite  special  contributions  from  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. 


TREBLE'S  Perfect-Fitting  French  Yoke  Shirts  are  the  Best.    53   KING  STREET  V\^EST. 
TREBLE'S  for  Gloves,  Umbrellas,  Collars,  Jerseys,  Scarfs  and  Handkerchiefs. 
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Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  '■  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes, 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

Mail  Building,  54  Ring  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 

Telestrapliy,  Book-keep* 
Viiigi  Baiiking.  Penman- 
Isliip,  Correspondence, 
■  Arithmetic,  »M.  Young 
'men  and  women  taught  to  earn 
a  livingand  given  a  thorough 
'preparation  for  honorable  posi- 
^tioiis.  Terms  reasonable.  Time  short. 
'Instruction  thorough.  B'lsiness  men  supplied 
vith  competent  assistants  on  short  notice.  No 
charge  for  situations  furnished.  Address  for  cata- 
logue, Kastman  College,  Poaghkeepeie,  N.  Y. 


■^LLIS,  MOORE  &  BANGS. 



rinters 


Jnd 


Publishers 


»Or«  

89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STKEET 

TOEONTO. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


"  CANADA  S  POET  LAUREATE. 

There  has  lately  been  published 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  little 
book  called  "Canada's  Poet"  (Lon- 
don :  Field  &  Tuer)  which  is  the  most 
delightful  piece  of  unconscious  humour 
that  has  appeared  since  "  English  as 
She  is  Spoke."  The  author  is  James 
Gay.  He  signs  himself  "  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  Canada,  and  Master  of  All 


THE  CONCISE   IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  THE 
Concise  iMPERiALis  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  Muller,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  revieio  in  the  London 
Academy,  by  H.nry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philolojrist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co  ,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITY^  BOOK. 

THE  VAKSITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  editiou  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDERGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDREW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 
Comer  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
a  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps.  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — Au  early  call  is  respectfully  'solicied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


A  LEX  BROWN, 

Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Ru'obers,   Drawing    Paper,   Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445!) 


E 


ELOCUTION. 


MRS.   WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 
Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessoas  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,      -      -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Rosain  House 
Barber  Shop.    Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITYOF  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  SONG  BOOK 

This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  sslactions  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,  Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190,page8.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography,  paper 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers . 

I  SUCKLING  &.  SONS, 

(Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  lar£;e  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety, 

Call  and|see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT  


S.  R.  HANNA'S 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

Shaving   and   Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 


Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Oid  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  felled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  &^ 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 

21,  23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 
TOKONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 


J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  Wes 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  D?ost  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

WORTHIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  fame  of  good  Queen  Bess  and 
of  her  gallant  admiral.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  has  suggested  the  following 
stanza: — 

"  O  nature  !    To  old  England  still 

Continue  these  mistakes  ; 
Give  us  for  all  our  kings  such  queens, 

And  for  our  dux  such  drakes." 


Poets,"  and  according  to  an  introduc- 
tion by  James  Millington,  the  laboured 
wit  of  which  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  spontaneity  of  Mr:  Gay's,  he 
was  born  in  iSio^  and  is  still  living  in 
Canada.  No  better  sample  (>f  his 
powers  could  be  given  than  the  follow- 
ing : 

7/ie  bris^htest  oj  Poets  have  passed  away. 
Nevet  a  one  of  them  cojnposed  on  the  Ele- 
phant and  the  Flea. 
At  last  it's  coinposed  by  the  Poet  James  Gay, 

THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  FLEA. 

Between  these  two  there's  a  great  contrast. 
The  elephant  is  slow,  the  flea  very  fast. 
You  can  make  friends  with  the  elephant  and 

gain  his  good-will. 
If  you  have  a  flea  in  your  bed  you  cannot  lie 

still ; 

A  flea  is  a  small  thing,  all  times  in  the  way. 
Hopping  and  jumping  like  beasts  after  their 
prey. 

Oft  drop  inside  your  ears — don't  think  this  a 
wonder. 

You  will  think  for  a  while  it's  loud  claps  of 
thunder ; 

We  can  make  friends  with  all  beasts  ever 

came  in  our  way — 
No  man  on  earth  can  make  friends  with  a 

flea. 

The  elephant  is  a  large  beast,  and  cunning, 
no  doubt. 

If  you  offend  him,  look  out  for  his  snout  : 
Give  him  tobacco,  it  will  make  him  ugly  and 
cross, 

A  blow  from  his  trunk's  worse  than  a  kick 
from  a  horse , 

And  still  they  are  friendly,  will  cause  no  dis- 
aster. 

Beg  around  in  shows,  make  money  for  their 
master  ; 

On  this  noble  beast,  the  elephant,  I  have  no 
more  to  say  ; 


ECONOMY ! 

Economy  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  a  young  man's  career.  He  must 
be  especially  careful  in  dealing  in  luxuries. 
A  person,  for  instance,  knows  just  about  the 
value  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  a  pair  of 
boots  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  in  the  matter 
of  jewellery,  diamonds,  and  watches  he  must 
deal  with  a  reliable  house,  if  he  expects  to 
get  the  proper  value  for  the  money  invested. 
Such  a  place  is  E.  M.  Trowern's,  his  record 
in  past  years  being  of  the  best  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  gold  and  silver  goods.  He  em- 
ploys his  own  designer  and  staff  of  workmen 
on  the  premises,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  out  the  best  work  at  lowest 
possible  prices.  We  import  the  bullion  and 
turn  it  out  in  the  latest  styles  of  jewellery  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen's  wear.  Our  store  and 
factory  are  at  171  Yonge  street.  Call  and 
see  our  goods. 


■XT  EWS  PAPERS, 

-"■^     MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishsrs'  closest  rates. 


McAIN  SH 

Opposite  Post  Office. 


& 


ELLIS, 

TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

All,  Latest  Models. 


Full  stoftk  of  Buliard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price''.  English  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPER,  69  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systeme. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading, 

Becommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Richabd  Pboo^' 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astob,  Judah  P, 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400 
at  University  of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Well'^sley  Col- 
lege, and  three  larga  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.   Prospectus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


COX  &  CO 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  ExchangeT 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Cont  nuous   market   quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 


Importers  ol  Books  and  Stationery,  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.     '  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


BRACHET,  A. — An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language  $2  50 

GOSTWIJK,  J.,   and  HARRISON,  R.— Outlines  of  German 

Literature   2  75 

SAINTSBURY,  GEO. — Short  History  of  French  Literature  . .  2  75 

KRAUSS,  E.  C.  F.— Goethe,  Hermann,  and  Dorothea    o  50 

SCHILLER. — Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  and  Hero  and  Leander  o  50 
BRACKET,  A. — Historical  French  Grammar    i  25 


COTTERILL,  H.  B.— Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  I.  and 


II 


o  90 


BALZAC. — Eugenie  Grandet   o  70 

WHITE,  J.  T.-Livy.  Book  XXIII   o  go 

HESLOP.  G.  H,— Demosthenes  : 

The  Philippics   i  00 

,         ,                 The  Olynthiacs    o  qo 

MERIMEK,  P.— Colomba,  Hachette's  edition    070 

University  College  and  School  Books  in  large  supplies, 


WILLIAMSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  *  Stationers,  5  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank^  TORONTO. 
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J^CDXID     F  H:  O  S  I=>  H 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  ol  Prof.  E.  N.^  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

K  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 

system.  r   ,,    «.  1 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc."    ,    „  , 

For  Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
€xtreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F,  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  EflFects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  incases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  afiected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco  " 

Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Manufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 


BEWARE  Ii>ll  r^v  riOxVS. 


Professional  Oards. 


Legal 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CA8SELS  &  HOLMAK,  Barris- 
ters, etc..  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Tonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


£dward  Blake.  Q.C., 
i.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Caseels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFOBD,  EVANS  &  BOULTON,  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


B.  E.  Kingsford.       B.Evans.       A.C.F. Boulton 


MOSS.HOYLES  &  AYLESWOBTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAR  WICK  &  VRANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  ol  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoyles  Walter  Barvrick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Douglas  Armour.  H.J.Wright. 


MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAE, 
MOW  AT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


OUver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
Thomas  Langton, 


James  Maclerman,  Q.C, 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  08LEB,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto     reet,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 

John  Hoakin,  Q.C,  AdamB.Creelman, 
F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P  Clement, 

WaUace  Nesbitt.  W.  B.  Baymond. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


Legal. 


DELAMKKE,  BEESOH,    ENGLISH   &  B08P, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  etc.   OfiBces,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

•   E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Beesor. 
C  C.  Boss. 


COYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
Office,  Talbot  Street,  Bisdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BAEEISTEB,  Solicitor 
Conveyancer,  &c. 


McCaUum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 

Money  to  Loan. 


"^^ILLIAM  P.  W.  CBEELMAN, 

Bj«tBISTER,  SOLICITOB,   NOTARY   PtTBLlO,  ETC. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


[Late  Mr.  B.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

■J^ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARBI8TEBS. 
CORNWALL 


J^INDSEY  &  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTERS,   SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES, 

5  YORK  CHAMBERS,  TORONTO  ST., 
Toronto. 

GEO.  I.IND9BT.  W.  L.  M,  LINDSEY. 


Medical. 


J^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.B.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &e.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B.  NE8BITT,  B.A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  McOAUL. 
Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m 


"Y^,  NATTBESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng 


COB.  YOHGE  tND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


R. 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429  YOHGE  ST.,  Corner  of  ANNE  STREET. 


T 


HOMAS  HENDERSON. 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Gradnate^of  B.  C.  D.  S. 


OfiSce— 761  Yonge  Street  Toron'o. 
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J^OGERS, 

346  YoNGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

THE  students'  CORNBE) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING  STOCK, 

which  is  excellent  value  in  all  lines, 
faction  to  all  Students. 

"  Special  Discounts." 


Satis- 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


J^OES  YOUR  WATCH  STOP  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbaue-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 
Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  "WINDHUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watcher, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing. 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

31   KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FarnisliingS' 

Bemeiaber  the  place  to  get  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  stndents. 


And  this  little  black  insect  will  have  its  own 
way. 

A  flea  you  may  flatten  if  you  know  how, 
But  an  elephant  no  man  can't  serve  so  any- 
how. 

One  thing  seems  wonderful  to  your  poet, 

James  Gay — 
All  beasts  and  little  animals  seem  to  have  a 

cunning  way  ; 
Just  like  the  whales  at  sea,  they  seem  to  know 

their  foes. 

Upsets  their  boats  in  a  moment,  and  down 
they  goes. 

Of  course,  fully  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  the  reader  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  poems  are  written  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  and  that  their  author 
is  serious  in  believing  himself  the  equal 
of  "Dr.  C.  L.  Alfred  Tennyson,"  to 
whom  he  has  dedicated  his  book,  with 
the  delicate  suggestion,  "Now  Long- 
fellow is  gone  there  are  only  two  of  us 
left.  There  ought  to  be  no  rivalry  be- 
tween us  two." 

Another  book  of  poems,  widely  dis- 
similar in  other  respects,  but  bearing 
the  same  delightful  flavor  of  uncon- 
scious humour,  is  E.  A.  Warriner's  "  I 
Am  That  I  Am  "  (Cupples,  Upham  & 
Co.),  which  the  title-page  describes  as 
a  metrical  essay  on  the  philosophic 
basis  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  first 
stanza  of  Canto  L  runs  as  follows  : 

In  Being  are  included  all  that  are. 
And  were,  and  will  be — sulyect,  adjective, 

And  predicate — each  plural,  singular  ; 

For  though  but  One,  yet  in  it  all  must  live. 
Modes,  tenses,  numbers,  persons    We  de- 
rive 

From  the  To  Be  the  That  I  Am,  and  thence 

All  parts  of  speech,  each  verb  infinitive  ; 
For  the  To  Be  means  Substance,  Action, 
Sense  ; 

And  That  I  Am  is  of  the  To  Be  full  evidence. 

There  are  over  four  hundred  stanzas  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  It  may  be  excellent 
metaphysics,  but  it  is  hard  to  under- 
derstand  how  a  person  of  the  scholarly 
attainments  which  Mr.  Warriner  evi- 
dences should  have  chosen  so  extraor- 
dinary a  medium  for  presenting  the 
thoughts  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  has 
"  from  childhood  sought  with  pas- 
sionate desire." — Lippincott's. 


A  young  man  applied  the  other  day 
at  a  surveyor's  office  for  a  vacant  clerk- 
ship. "  Can  you  draw  ?"  enquired  the 
surveyor.  *'  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "  I  can  draw  a  handcart,  or 
beer,  or  a  three  months'  bill,  but  what 
I  want  to  draw  most  is  a  salary." 
"  There  is  the  door,  young  man,"  said 
the  surveyor,  "  and  now  let  us  see  if 
you  can  draw  an  inference."  « 


YV^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yonge  St 

Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students*  Furnishings. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Special  IDiseovitits 


COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  a 
lowest  prices. 

Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Comer  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TYNDALIi,  B.O.,' 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  asa  instruction  given      a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Engagements  for  addresses  on  the  above  sub- 
jects. Apply  238  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 


591  Broadway  N-Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  No     ,  an 
Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce- 
lebrated Stanley  Dry  Plates. 
J   Amateur  Outfits   in  great 
variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
^  Send  for  catalogue  or  caU  and 
Y  examine. 

-       larMore  than  40  years  estab 
Ushed  in  this  Une  of  business 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  T>      S  T  ^  T  T  O  TV  E  »  S  » 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  of  such  favours  mutually  advantageous. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO-.  Booksellers  and  Stationers.         •     -    440  Yonge  Street 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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CI]e  lament  of  Pcnus. 

The  hours  have  fled  away ;  the  night  has  come,  > 

Night  of  the  world  and  morn  of  my  despair  1 

Alas  1  that  time  should  ever  onward  move 

To  work  such  change.    O  I  what  a  hateful  thing 

Is  time,  that  bringeth  woe  to  gods  and  men. 

How  pleasant  once  to  me  were  the  swift  hours. 

When  fair  Adonis  brightened  all  my  world. 

And  he  is  dead.    The  woods  ray  painful  sighs 

And  moans  re-echo,  but  he  answers  not, 

For,  as  bis  heart  was  ever  deaf  in  life. 

So  no^  his  ear  is  closed.    O,  Adonis  1 

Gone  from  the  light,  taken  away  from  bliss, 

Covered  with  darkness  and  with  gloom  o'erwhelmed. 

As  I  am  goddess,  so  thy  hapless  fate 

Hath  filled  me  with  immortal  agony — 

The  unutterable  sorrow  of  the  gods  ! 

Thee  do  I  mourn  and  sigh  for,  thee  lament. 

And  sorrow,  feeding  on  itself,  still  grows, 

While  still  my  being  cries  and  longs  for  thee  ; 

Thee  whom  my  heart  rejoiced  in,  whom  my  eyes 

Gladdened  themselves  in  seeing.  Nevermore 

Shall  this  sad  heart  its  lamentation  cease. 

Or  these  sad  eyes  forget  to  weep  o'er  thee. 

The  nightingale  sings  forth  its  song  of  love ; 

But  ah !  it  is  a  song  of  death  to  me. 

And,  like  a  mocking  echo,  to  ray  heart 

Coraes  back  the  song  I  sang  at  yestereve  : 

Why  art  thou  cold,  love,  why  estranged? 
Thou  knowest  my  fondness  and  desire. 
Thou  see'st  my  beauty,  so  divine. 

Why  doth  not  thy  cold  heart  aspire  ? 

All  soft  embraces  are  my  arms. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  love  for  thee. 
Thy  wilj  is  master  of  my  charms, 

Thy  love  alone  can  comfort  me. 

My  lips  are  parted,  and  the  sighs 

That  come  and  go  must  surely  move  ; 

Or  wilt  thou  evermore  despise 

And  hate  me  still,  who  still  doth  love  ? 

All  pleasures  and  delights  are  mine. 
That  love  can  take  or  love  can  give. 

Let  once  thy  heart  say — "  I  am  thine," 
And  thoa  among  the  gods  shalt  live. 

Alas !  what  are  the  gods  to  me  ?    Alas  I 
I  see  him  now  before  me,  the  face  pale 
That  was  so  rosy-beautiful,  the  eyes 
Are  closed  fast,  and  the  quick  soul  that  shone 
In  every  glance,  has  fled,  and  restless  roams 
The  gloomy  cloisters  of  the  lower  world. 
And  what  can  Pluto  have  to  do  with  thee  ? 
Thou  son  of  light,  thou  child  of  love  and  joy, 
Ye  dark  abodes  give  back,  give  back  my  love  1 
Adonis  !  O  Adonis  !  Dear  Adonis  I 
Like  to  my  doves  will  I  lament  my  mate, 
And  for  thy  loss  be  still  disconsolate. 

H.  A.  DWYEB, 


prosper  ZHerimee. 

AMONG  the  many  remarkable  men  who  headed  the 
poetic  renascence  in  France  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  not  the  least  remarkable  was  Prosper 
Merimee.  Like  his  friend  Sainte-Beuve,  and  his  younger 
contemporary  Alfred  de  Musset,  he  soon  deserted  the 
paths  of  Romanticism,  as  it  is  usually  known,  and  in  later 
writings  exhibited  an  ideal  of  prose  fiction,  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  evolved  from  the  fervid  impetuous 
imagination  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  chief  of  the  Romantic 
school.  Indeed,  it  is  an  injustice  to  that  school  for  the 
world  to  have  so  completely  identified  the  Romantic  move- 
ment with  the  work  of  a  poet  and  dramatist,  whose 
defects  and  limitations  are  as  striking  as  his  better  quali- 
ties— defects  and  limitations  too,  for  which  the  Romantic 
movement  is  in  no  way  to  be  held  accountable.  This 
strange  opinion  is  partly  the  result  of  what  Gautier  has 
called  Hugolatrie,  on  the  part  of  the  succeeding  generation 
of  poets  and  litterateurs,  and  partly  of  that  antagonism 
which  Hugo's  peculiar  faults  aroused  in  his  former  fellow- 
Romantics,  and  which  led  them  to  renounce  even  a 
connection  in  name  with  a  writer,  whose  methods  fell  so 
far  short  of  what  they  considered  best  worth  striving 
after. 

M^rim^e  was,  with  de  Musset  and  Sainte-Beuve,  one  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  Cenacle,  next  to  Hugo 
the  chief.  Like  the  two  former,  he  was  reproached  with 
reverting  to  the  Classic  school,  but  with  as  much  injustice 
as  in  their  case.  There  is  no  past  school  to  which  he 
clings  ;  he  has  no  master  but  Stendhal,  who  was  an  inde- 
pendent Romantic,  nourished  upon  Italian  and  English 
literatures.  In  the  matter  of  style,  Merimee  indeed  is 
Classical,  if  by  that  term  it  is  meant  that  he  has  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  words  and  an  unvarying  tact 
in  the  use  of  them,  never  employing  two  adjectives  where 
one  is  sufficiently  expressive,  and  never  putting  an  emo- 
tional strain  upon  a  situation  beyond  its  natural  content. 
This  characteristic  moderation  of  Merimee  is  as  obvious 
in  his  first  writings  as  in  his  last.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance in  literature  with  a  volume  of  prose  plays,  profes- 
sedly a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  the  Theatre  de  Clara 
Gazul.  He  thus  set  the  fashion  to  Victor  Hugo  and  the 
Cenacle,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  wherein  they  followed  his 
example,  except  in  the  choice  of  Spain  as  a  convenient 
habitation  for  the  nightmares  of  their  imagination.  These 
plays  are  dramatic  in  a  sense  beyond  the  interest  of  situa- 
tion, which  is  the  only  dramatic  quality  of  Dumas  and 
Hugo,  as  it  is  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Voltaire.  Theatrical 
pose  M^rim^e's  plays  have  in  a  moderate  degree  only,  and 
depend  for  their  dramatic  value  upon  the  only  true  and 
abiding  interest,  the  conflict  of  character.  "  L'Occasion  "  is 
the  best  example  of  his  peculiar  treatment.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  convent  in  our  own  time,  and  the  story  is  of  the 
simplest.  There  are  three  prominent  characters,  two  girls, 
Maria  and  Francisca,  pensionnaires  of  the  convent,  and  a 
young  priest,  tutor  and  confessor  to  the  school.  The 
priest,  who  by  stress  of  circumstances  has  taken  orders, 
but  by  inclination  and  temperament  is  a  most  ardent 
cavalier,  has  formed  an  attachment  for  Francisca,  the 
elder  of  his  two  pupils,  a  vain  and  frivolous  young  lady, 
who  returns  his  affection  with  school-girl  readiness.  The 
other,    Maria,  of   melancholic    temperament,    with  a 
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depth  of  romantic  feeling  unsuspected  beneath  her 
reserved  demeanour,  is  secretly  in  love  with  the  same 
young  priest.  With  characteristic  absence  of  coquetry  and 
calculation,  never  having  received  encouragement  from 
the  priest,  she  presents  him  with  a  note  in  which  she 
declares  that  she  loves  him.  Before  he  is  able  to  read  the 
billet,  and  without  a  suspicion  of  its  nature,  he  is  called 
away.  The  girl  falls  into  an  agony  of  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  this  step,  and  dread  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  such  a  proceeding,  viz.,  a  serious  lecture  from  the  con- 
fessor upon  her  precocious  iniquity  in  making  such  a  de- 
claration to  a  priest.  While  thus  soliloquizing,  her  com- 
panion enters,  and  with  very  natural  egotism  makes  her  a 
conAdante  of  the  attachment  that  subsists  between  the  priest 
and  herself,  and  of  their  plan  of  elopement.  She  even 
elicits  a  promise  from  her  un''ortunate  friend  that  she  will 
assist  them  in  escaping  together  from  the  convent.  Left 
alone  once  more,  Maria  is  found  by  the  confessor,  who 
has  read  her  note,  and  now  gives  her  a  lecture  upon  the 
heinousness  of  her  offence,  in  loving  a  priest  sworn  to  celi- 
bacy and  in  tempting  him  to  break  his  vows.  She  listens 
quietl}',  and  then  informs  him  that  she  is  acquainted  with 
his  scheme  of  eloping  with  Francisca.  She  further  adds, 
that  instead  of  betraying  them,  as  he  fears,  she  will  assist 
them.  He  leaves  her  with  protestations  of  gratitude. 
She  forthwith  procures  a  glass  of  lemonade  into  which  she 
empties  a  vial  of  prussic  acid  and  prepares  to  poison  her- 
self. As  she  is  deliberating,  her  friend  and  rival,  Francisca, 
enters,  and  seeing  the  lemonade,  asks  if  she  may  drink 
some  of  it.  Maria  yields  to  an  impulse  of  rage  and  revenge 
and  allows  her  to  raise  the  glass  to  her  lips.  Instantly,  how- 
ever, her  better  nature  prevails  and  she  trys  to  stop  Fran- 
cisca. But  it  is  too  late.  Francesca  falls  down  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  Maria,  in  her  remorse,  rushes  off  to 
drown  herself  in  the  convent  well. 

From  a  bare  sketch  of  the  plot  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  power  with  which  the  drama  is  presented.  The  char- 
acters stand  out  from  their  surroundings  as  types  and  ex- 
amples of  human  passion  and  error,  absolutely  faithful  to 
life  and  of  tragic  significance  really  awful.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  this  little  play  is  its  freedom  from  extravagant 
scenic  effect,  or,  to  quote  the  contemptuous  words  of  Mer- 
im6e  himself  in  a  later  essay,  "  Ce  que,  dans  notre  jargon  ro- 
mantique,  nous  appelions  alum  la  couleur  locale."  It  is  a  mark  of 
his  literary  tact  that  he  refrained  from  diverting  attention 
from  the  permanent  significance  of  the  play  by  insisting 
upon  accessory  national  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  him  making  use  of  local  colour 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  "  Carmen,"  a  tale  of  much  later  date. 
In  this  respect  he  again  shows  his  consummate  artistic  in- 
stinct. The  story  of  Carmen,  familiar  to  many  in  an  altered 
form  through  Bizet's  opera  of  the  same  name,  depends  en- 
tirely for  its  interest  upon  comprehension  of  the  character 
of  Carmen,  the  heroine.  She  is  a  Spanish  gipsy,  and  a 
full  description  of  her  environment  and  that  of  Don  Jose 
is  essential  in  order  to  understand  the  attraction  she  exer- 
cised upon  Don  Jose,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  she 
chose  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  even  the  slightest  re- 
straint in  her  freedom  of  action.  The  device  of  supposing 
the  story  to  be  related  by  Don  Jose  assists  to  an  immense 
extent  in  the  picturesqueness  of  the  tale. 

"  Carmen,"  to  my  mind,  is  Merimee's  best  achievement 
among  the  tales.  "Colomba"is  longerthan  any  of  his  stories, 
as  it  is  so  much  larger  in  bulk  it  necessarily  is  more  full  in 
plot  and  incident.  But  the  characters  in  "  Carmen,"  though 
slighter,  are  no  less  distinctly  marked  than  those  in  "  Co- 
lomba,"  and  the  latter  tale  is  wanting  in  the  perfect  equality 
of  excellence  that  characterizes  "Carmen,"  and  in  thesteady 
progress  to  the  inevitable  end.  The  happy  conclusion  to 
"  Colomba  "  is  in  fact  a  surprise  which  Merimee  but  seldom 
accords  to  his  readers.  A.11  his  important  tales  except  this 
one  end  in  tragical  fashion.  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  criticism 
upon  "  Colomba  "  makes  a  happy  comparison  of  the  fortunes 
of  Orson  with  those  of  Orestes,  and  in  more  essential  re- 
spects Merimee  may  be  considered  as  a  belated  comrade 
of  those  most  romantic  of  Classics,  the  Greek  tragedians. 
There  runs  through  all  his  works  a  sombre  feeling  of  the  inex- 


orable fate  that  shapes  the  destinies  of  men.  This  seems  to 
be  the  dominant  thought  in  his  mind.  The  school  girl  in  the 
convent,  the  gipsy  in  the  Sierras,  the  Parisian  dandy,  the 
Lithuanian  noble — all  these  alike  are  the  victims  of  Atro- 
pos,  at  the  very  moment  of  apparent  triumph  over  the  vis- 
ible obstacles  of  human  life.  It  is  this  characteristic,  this 
sense  of  the  invisible,  that  separates  Merimee  from  the 
realists,  to  whom  he  has  a  superficial  resemblance  He  has 
all  their  contempt  for  the  unnatural  and  non-existent ; 
indeed,  some  of  his  dicta  upon  imaginative  literature  are 
too  severe  from  his  very  devotion  to  the  actual.  Here  is 
his  mature  judgment  on  Rabelais — "  Rabebais  avaiffait  la 
Satire  de  I'eglise,  de  la  cour,  et  de  la  societe  tout  entihe,  a  la  faveur 
d'un  conte  a  dormir  debout."  In  another  essay,  so  early  as 
1826,  he  says,  "  En  tons  pays  les  vers  sont  ennemisdu  naturel." 
In  a  country  and  epoch  when  poetry  monopolized  the  most 
serious  efforts  of  literary  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  with  this 
stong  prejudice  he  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the 
triumphant  party  of  the  Romantics. 

But,  just  as  the  conventional  falseness  of  classicality  and 
the  exaggerated  sentiment  of  Hugo  and  his  followers  had 
no  attractions  for  him,  so  would  he  have  abhorred  the  hard- 
ness and  absence  of  feeling  that  characterize  the  Realists. 
Human  nature  in  all  its  vagaries  claimed  his  allegiance, 
but  it  was  human  nature  with  its  attractions  enhanced  by 
the  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  in  his  character  that  superstition 
and  its  extravagances  should  have  had  so  strong  an 
attraction  for  him,  as  is  evident  from  the  important  func- 
tions they  perform  in  his  writings.  He  was  an  esprit  fort 
of  most  pronounced  type,  and  yet  no  man  is  more  fond  of 
the  supernatural  and  legendary  element  in  literature.  One 
of  his  most  powerful  stories,  "  Lokis,"  is  a  grisly  adaptation 
of  a  Slavonic  legend,  in  which  the  supernatural  lurks  be- 
hind the  apparently  natural  explanation,  and  refuses  to  be 
explained  away.  From  Pouchkine,  the  Russian  poet,  he 
translates  a  ghost-story  of  unmistakable  ghostliness,  and  in 
"La  Venus  d'llles  "  he  even  clothes  in  modern  dress  the 
Greek  story  of  a  statue  wedded  by  a  ring.  But 
his  usual  bias  for  the  tragic  manifests  itself  here  by 
making  him  alter  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  Greek  story, 
and  substitute  an  ending  charged  with  the  tragical  emo- 
tions of  pity  and  terror.  No  doubt  it  was  his  artistic 
instinct  which  led  him  to  introduce  so  interesting  an  in- 
gredient into  his  tales,  but  on  other  grounds  the  whole 
subject  evidently  excited  his  curiosity.  Among  a  number  of 
dissertations  upon  his  special  study,  Roman  and  Mediaeval 
history,  very  learned  and  rather  dry,  occurs  an  essay  upon 
Mor monism,  in  which  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  curious 
rehgion  is  treated  in  a  spirit,  if  not  of  sympathy,  at  any 
rate  of  respecftful  interest.  This  is  his  only  contribution  to 
modern  history,  and  may  be  commended  to  anyone  who 
desires  to  read  an  account,  in  concise  and  attractive  form, 
of  this  latest  misdevelopment  of  the  religious  instinct  in 
man. 

Most  of  the  praise  lately  bestowed  on  Merimee  has  for 
its  theme  the  purity  of  his  style.  But  this  is  not  the 
greatest  boon  which  he  has  conferred  upon  us.  He  de- 
clined to  expend  his  powers  in  one-sided  devotion  to  any 
small  section  of  mankind.  He  has  no  pet  "  sulDject  "  to 
dissect,  no  theory  of  human  hfe  to  propound  and  illustrate. 
Provided  that  a  story  is  interesting,  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  tell  it.  And  his  stories  are  always  intrinsically  inter- 
esting, just  as  his  mode  of  narration  is  always  consum- 
mately  artistic.  This  is  a  duty  of  the  story-teller  which 
has  fallen  into  contempt  with  those  who  profess  allegiance 
to  Art  alone.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  character 
or  a  phase  of  life  may  be  made  attractive  by  careful  treat- 
ment, but  that  the  number  of  readers  who  can  be  made  to 
feel  this  attraction  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
multitude  that  is  won  by  a  fascinating  story.  Merimee's 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  far-reaching,  his  range  of 
subjects  was  wide,  and  his  public  is  correspondingly  ex- 
tensive. All  honour  to  the  man  who  writes  for  the  world 
instead  of  for  a  clique,  and  grateful  thanks  to  the  author 
who  endows  the  world  -with— stories. 

H.  H.  Langton. 
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a  ^^to  impressions  of  tlje  HocRtes. 

IN  looking  back  on  a  journey  of  which  we  have  not  taken 
minute  or  particular  notes,  the  recollections  of  what 
we  have  seen  are  generally  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  as 
well  as  nebulous  character.  We  may  remember  the  chief 
points  of  interest,  the  places  whose  beauty  or  sublimity 
have  more  especially  drawn  our  attention,  but  our  remem- 
brance is  equally  vivid  of  the  exact  spot  where  we  lost  our 
umbrella  or  where  we  were  given  that  dehcious  cup  of 
coffee — our  personal  pleasures  or  mishaps  are  apt  to  cast 
a  gloomy  shadow  or  a  rosy  light  over  certain  scenes  through 
which  we  have  passed.  It  is  only  when  these  scenes  have 
been  such  as  have  by  their  own  inherent  power  lifted  us 
out  of  ourselves  for  the  time  being,  and  compelled  us  to  be, 
as  it  were,  mere  impersonal  spectators  of  their  grandeur  or 
beauty,  that  we  find  our  recollections  have  merged  into  a 
broad  generalization,  that  the  wealth  of  detail  has  dis- 
appeared, and  that  there  remains  simply  an  impression, 
in  some  cases  strong  and  deep  enough  to  influence  charac- 
ter or  change  the  tendencies  of  a  life.  The  more  this  has 
been  the  case  the  more  the  imagination  has  been  a  true 
interpreter  of  the  meaning  and  inner  beauty  of  the  scene, 
as  the  free,  bold  sweep  of  an  artist's  brush  can  produce  in 
a  few  suggestive  touches  an  effect  which  is  lost  in  the  most 
accurate  photograph. 

If  there  is  an  occasion  more  certain  than  another  to  im- 
print this  one  absorbing,  strong  impression  upon  the  mind, 
it  is  when  passing  for  the  first  time  through  the  Rocky  and 
Selkirk  chains  of  mountains.  It  is  the  "  new  sensation  " 
that  so  many  jaded  spirits  have  been  demanding  from 
time  immemorial.  On  a  far  grander  scale  than  the  most 
famous  mountain  scenery  of  the  old  world,  their  extent  is 
such  that  one  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  is  only  the  pre- 
cursor or  the  outcome  of  countless  others. 

The  first  view  of  the  Rockies  from  a  distance  is  a  revela- 
tion. After  the  monotony  of  day  after  day  crossing  the 
vast  northern  prairie,  noting  with  practical  eye  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
probable  wheat  crop  and  the  progress  of  cultivation, — after 
the  utilitarian  ideas  evoked  by  passing  through  this  other- 
wise uninteresting  country,  the  first  sight  of  the  mountains 
is  like  a  vision  of  another  world — their  wonderful  ideality 
is  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  mind.  There  they 
lie  upon  the  horizon,  first  dim  in  outline,  then  growing 
gradually  clearer,  white  and  snowy,  melting  into  the  sky, 
mysterious  in  their  possibilities  ;  here  rising  aloft  into  the 
similitude  of  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven,  there  gleaming 
through  the  fleecy  veil  of  a  jewelled  mist,  growing  always 
whiter,  purer,  more  ethereal,  until  their  delicate  peaks  seem 
almost  to  quiver  and  float  upon  the  sunlit  air.  The  very 
shadows  that  flit  across  them  beneath  the  light  drifts  of 
opal  clouds  are  of  a  faint  tender  blue  that  is  like  no  earthly 
tint.  The  material  world  has  vanished  from  our  gaze  and 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  given  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  some 
spiritual  and  glorified  land  only  pictured  in  our  dreams. 

Later  on  as  we  ascend  the  greater  slopes  of  the  Bow 
River  the  scene  changes  into  a  more  natural  tranquil  beauty. 
We  follow  the  Bow  River  up,  up,  as  if  we  would  reach  its 
very  source  among  the  hills.  Beautiful  vistas  open  each  mo- 
ment before  us,  we  are  ascending  so  gradually  that  merely 
gentle  slopes  seem  to  lie  around  us,  wild  flowers  are 
clustering  on  either  side — surely  we  cannot  be  entering  any 
wild  region  of  rock  and  precipice  through  these  enchanting 
glades  ! — and  yet  slowly  but  surely  we  are  mounting  and 
the  impression  of  tranquil  beauty  will  but  intensify  the 
emotions  we  are  destined  to  experience  farther  on.  Soon 
the  character  of  the  hills  changes,  the  verdure  does  not 
quite  reach  their  summits,  a  grey  crag  rears  aloft  as  if 
spurning  the  mantle  that  would  enfold  it,  a  dark  pine 
stretches  out  a  jagged  arm  across  the  now  foaming  river,  a 
bolder  outline  rises  on  the  right,  a  gleaming  peak  stands 
sharply  out  upon  the  left,  we  are  gaining  an  approach  to 
the  stronghold  of  the  mountains.  The  train  sweeps  on 
around  curve,  after  curve  always  rising  higher  and  higher, 
and  still  we  are  in  a  region  so  wild  and  startling  in  its 
beauty  that  involuntarily  we  hold  our  breath  in  expectation 
of  what  each  new  turn  will  bring  before  us.    The  precipit- 


ous mountains  rise  sheer  on  either  hand,  we  are  climbing 
along  their  sides,  our  way  now  barred  by  some  enormous 
rock  which  seems  to  yield  before  us  as  we  dart  through  in 
an  instant  of  darkness  and  clamour,  now  gliding  beside  a 
raging  torrent  or  hanging  suspended  over  some  dark  abyss, 
the  cloud-capped  summits  soaring  all  around  us  and  seem- 
ing to  melt  into  the  sky.  Faint  gleams  of  rosy  haze  drift 
along  the  dark  green  of  the  mountain  sides,  great  masses 
of  granite-rock  are  barred  with  purple  shadows  that  stretch 
afar  to  meet  the  purple  of  the  evening  sky,  and  nearer  on 
every  side  a  thousand  rivulets  flash  and  break  into  jewelled 
spray  as  they  dash  downward  to  join  the  foaming  river. 

After  passing  the  summit  of  the  Rockies,  where  a  little 
lake  lies  calm  and  still,  reflecting  each  cloud  and  peak  in 
its  clear  surface,  we  enter  the  Pass  of  the  Wapta  or 
Kicking  Horse.  Here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains, 
at  a  height  of  over  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
solid  earth  seems  to  fall  away  from  under  us, — we  are 
hanging  on  the  sides  of  cliffs  whose  ramparts  disappear 
amongst  the  clouds,  and  in  whose  deep  ravines  great 
glaciers  are  piled  in  masses  of  cold  blue  Hght,  while  far 
below  us  lie  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  waters,  gigantic 
trees  fringing  the  banks  of  mighty  rivers  appearing  like 
blades  of  grass  beside  tiny  rivulets.  All  feelings  die  away 
but  that  of  awe  and  a  sense  of  the  insignificance  of  man, 
suspended  between  earth  and  air,  a  mere  dot  in  the  uni- 
verse, surrounded  by  heights  and  depths  such  as  were 
never  even  imaged  in  our  dreams,  what  is  there  left  us  but 
the  consciousness  of  our  weakness,  and  a  realization  of 
the  limitations  of  our  being.  And  yet  a  strange  mysterious 
thrill  of  exultation,  rising  stronger  than  all  doubts  or  fears, 
teaches  us  that  in  all  this  we  have  a  part,  that  here,  among 
scenes  whose  beauty  and  sublimity  no  tongue  can  describe, 
we  are  at  home  ;  we  claim  fellowship  with  woods  and 
streams,  valleys  and  mountains,  and  learn  from  them  the 
secret  that  deep  in  the  spirit  of  man  lie  possibilities  be- 
yond the  reach  of  philosophy  to  fathom  or  speculation  to 
explore,  but  which  expand  and  blossom  into  life  as  we 
stand  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  the  stronghold  of  her 
majesty  and  power. 

L.  A.  L. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Co  Walt  IPliitman. 

Lo,  I  from  amidst  the  Dominion  Canadian,  a  sojourner  now  in 
Toronto  — 

The  queen  of  the  cities  that  girdle  the  Great  Lakes,  the  fairest,  the 
loveliest  — 

Unto  thee,  O  mellifluous  singer  that  dwellest  in  Mannahatta, 
Girt  round  by  the  friends  of  thine  old  age,  the  charmed  of  thy  sing- 
ing, who  know  thee  an  I  love  thee, 
Unto  thee,  Comerado,  send  I  hopeful  this  greeting, 
And  hail  thee,  Republican  bard.  Cosmopolitan  poet  : 
Whose  voice,  like  the  free  winds  of  heaven,  the  tempests,  the  light- 
ninga, 

Knows  no  bounds,  knows  no  limits,  airily  scorning 
The  barriers,  rude,  artificial,  uprearing,  that  sunder  the  nations,  the 
masses. 

Thon,  boldly  outspeaking,  ohantest  the  Hymn  Democratic,  the  song 
of  the  people. 

MONDAMIN. 


^orgetfulness. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  nogreater  hindrance,  encountered 
by  mankind  in  general,  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
great  every-day  work  of  the  world  than  the  proneness  of 
each  individual  to  forget.  Thus,  it  may  be  required  that 
an  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  person  at  one 
time  must  be  subsequently  reproduced  in  his  mind  at 
another  and  a  certain  time,  in  order  that  he  may  properly 
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perform  a  duty  required  of  him.  The  pleasure,  the  con- 
venience, or  even  the  personal  safety  of  a  large  number  of 
his  fellow  men  may  in  part,  or  entirely,  depend  upon  the 
reproduction,  at  the  proper  time,  of  such  impression  in  his 
mind.  There  is  no  shortcoming  more  severely  visited 
upon  the  delinquent,  by  society  in  general,  than  that  of  for- 
getfulness.  It  is,  to  society,  a  sin.  All  sorts  of  precautions 
are  taken  to  avoid  it.  All  alike  fall  into  it  at  times,  yet  all 
unite  in  its  unmeasured  condemnation. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  very  eminent  writer  that  forgetting 
— absolute  forgetting — is  a  thing  impossible  to  the  human 
mind.  That  is.  that  every  impression  once  made  upon 
the  mind  is  capable  of  being  reproduced,  at  some  future 
time,  and  without  any  perceptible  train  of  association.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  simply  the  reproduction  of  the  required 
impression,  and  at  the  required  time,  which  is  so  necessary 
in  our  daily  life  ;  and  the  question  of  the  absolute  forget- 
ting of  anything  may  be  passed  over  for  the  present. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
one  cause  for  our  so  easily  losing  sight  mentally  of  that 
which  we  should  keep  in  view  may  possibly  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  habit  makes  us,  in  a  sense,  its  slaves.  Hardly 
anyone  keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  wear- 
ing a  hat  as  he  walks  down  the  street,  or  even  that  he  is 
carrying  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.    The  reason  for  this 
might  be  that  when  the  hat  is  placed  upon  the  head,  or 
the  umbrella  taken  in  the  hand,  all  distinct  memory  of 
them  is  willingly  given  up,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mental 
exertion  or  fatigue  consequent  upon  keeping  the  mind  reso- 
lutely occupied  in  their  contemplation.    They  become, 
to  us,  subjects  too  trivial  for  close  attention,  and  we  forget 
them,  with  the  knowledge,  gained  from  former  experience, 
that  hat  and  umbrella  will  be  forthcoming  when  it  is  again 
necessary  to  concentrate  attention  especially  upon  them. 
In  other  words,  we  know  that  some|extraneous  cause  will 
bring  them  to  the  mind  again,  without  any  effort  of  memory 
on  our  part.    It  may  seem  strange  to  many  to  say  that  a 
man  can  carry  a  stick  or  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  and  for- 
get that  it  is  there,  but  such  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
for  one  may  occasionally  have  seen  an  elderly  gentleman 
diligently  searching  for  the  spectacles  which  he  is  per- 
haps at  the  very  time  carrying  upon  his  forehead  or  hold- 
ing in  his  hand.     How  often  are  articles  laid  down, 
out  of  the  hand,  and  not  taken  up  again  when  they 
should  be,  and  so  are  "  mislaid,"   "forgotten,"  or  "  lost." 
An   example   of  this   may  be   furnished  by  consider- 
ing the  case  of  a  lady  engaged  in  that  very  engrossing, 
complicated,  and  even  difficult  operation  known  to  the  sex 
as  "  shopping."    This  lady  is  accustomed  to  take  her  purse 
out  of  her  pocket  and  replace  it  a  very  great  number  of 
times  in  the  morning  as  she  goes  from  shop  to  shop.  Every 
time  the  purse  is  put  back  in  the  pocket  her  mind  gives 
up  all  memory  of  its  existence,  but  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  in  comparative  safety  and  within  reach  when 
again  required.     This  at  length  becomes  a  habit,  and  the 
mind  burdens  itself  less  and  less  as  each  successive  draw- 
ing forth  and  replacing  of  the  purse  is  successfully  accom- 
plished.   At  last  the  memory  of  the  whole  operation  of 
drawing  out  and  putting  back  is  scarcely  retained  in  the 
mind  long  enough  to  make  a  distinct  or  vivid  impression. 
Then  let  her  mind  be  momentarily  diveited,  say,  by  the 
presentation  of  something  which  attracts  the  eye,  or  let  a 
friend  suddenly  appear  on  the  scene,  with  whom  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  shake  hands,  and  the  purse  is  at  once  put  down. 
The  mind,  accustomed  by  routine  to  forget  the  purse  or  to 
regard  it  as  safe  and  within  reach  when  out  of  the  hand, 
now  disregards  it  altogether,  and  the  lady  will  not  discover 
that  she  has  "  forgotten  "  or  "  lost  "  her  purse  until  she 
has  occasion  to  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  for  it  again. 
Its  absence  will  then  force  the  mind  specially  to  dwell  upon 
it,  but  the  fatal  regularity  with  which  it  came  before  the 
mind  and  was  forgotten,  time  after  time,  without  loss  or 
inconvenience,  now  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  its  owner  to 
remember  where  the  purse  is  or  how  to  get  it  again. 

A  great  deal  of  forgetfulness  is  caused  by  our  giving 
ourselves  up  to  habit,  or  allowing  ourselves  to  travel  in  a 
"  groove,"  so  to  speak.  To  remember  a  thing  often  re- 
quires a  distinct  mental  effort,  and  this  we  are  sometimes 
too  much  occupied  or  disinclined  to  make.    The  inevitable 


result  is  that  we  forget  what  we  fain  would  remember. 
The  schoolboy  who  is  told  for  the  first  time  that  five  times 
three  make  fifteen  is  not  likely  to  remember  the  fact. 
He  forgets  it  probably  because  he  receives  this  fact  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  similar  ones,  and  he  well 
knows  that  unless  he  makes  his  mind  familiar  with  that 
particular  fact,  by  sufficient  repetition  or  study,  he  will 
not  be  able  readily  to  call  it  to  mind  when  he  requires  it. 
The  learning  of  the  multiplication  or  addition  or  pence 
tables  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  mental  efforts,  more  or  less 
tedious  and  troublesome,  by  reason  of  the  general  same- 
ness of  the  process,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  law 
of  association  of  ideas  or  any  so-called  help  to  memory. 
The  same  trouble  is  experienced  in  remembering  any  en- 
gagement or  duty,  not  periodically  recurring,  though  it  may 
be  felt  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  custom  many  persons  fol- 
low of  using  note  or  memorandum  books,  or  of  knotting 
the  handkerchief,  or  of  tying  a  string  around  one  of  the 
fingers,  attests  the  fact  that  we  desire  to  be  sure  of  remem- 
bering without  the  trouble  of  making  the  requisite  mental 
effort  which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  necessary.  A 
great  many  men  promise  that  they  will  perform  certain  ac- 
tions or  do  certain  things,  with  the  best  intention  and  desire 
of  fulfilling  what  they  promise,  but  they  forget  because 
they  did  not  give  the  matter  the  requisite  mental  attention 
or  consideration  at  the  time  the  promise  was  made.  Here 
want  of  attention  and  consideration  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  any  want  of  judgment  upon  the  rightfulness  or 
expediency  of  the  thing  promised  ;  that  is  another  matter 
altogether.  These  persons  forget  simply  because  they 
did  not,  as  it  were,  commit  the  promise  fully  to  memory 
or,  in  a  measure,  learn  it.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  amount  or  rather  what  intensity  of  mental  effort  is 
necessary  to  avoid  forgetfulness,  each  individual  must  sit 
in  judgment  on  his  own  case.  Important  matters  elude 
the  memory  as  easily  as  trivial  ones  unless  the  requisite 
mental  effort  has  been  made  to  fix  them  in  the  mind.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  some  things  are  more  easily 
remembered  than  others.  The  inclination,  or  the  will,  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  determining  the  amount  of  mental 
exertion  required  to  fix  an  impression  in  the  mind  so  that 
it  will  recur  at  the  proper  time.  Many  of  our  readers  may 
at  some  time  have  heard  a  busy  and  energetic  housewife 
reproach  a  shamefaced  urchin,  who  has  returned  home 
empty-handed,  by  telling  him  he  did  not  forget  to  go  for  a 
swim  in  the  river,  but  that  he  forgot  to  bring  home  the 
basket  full  of  eggs  he  had  been  commissioned  to  get  on  his 
way  home  from  school.  Very  probably  the  urchin  afore- 
said had,  on  receiving  this  command,  fully  intended  to 
obey,  but  did  not  suffer  the  directions  received  or  the 
mental  assent  given  to  make  a  sufficient  impression  upon 
his  mind.  The  facility  with  which  he  remembered  other 
things  may  have  had  the  effect  of  making  him  over  confi- 
dent of  his  power  to  remember,  and  so  when  he  most 
relied  upon  it,  it  played  him  false.  The  ease  with  which 
he  remembered  his  intention  to  go  for  a  swim  would  per- 
haps make  him  wonder  (if  he  thought  of  it  at  all)  why  he 
should  have  remembered  the  one  and  forgotten  the  other. 

The  greater  security  of  having  more  than  one  person 
bound  to  remember  any  commands  or  instructions  given  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  movement  of  any  railway 
train,  the  engine  driver,  conductor,  and  telegraph  opera- 
tor who  receives  the  train  order,  are  all  three  furnished 
with  written  copies,  the  contents  of  which  are  communi- 
cated to  the  other  train  hands,  so  that  should  any  one  of 
them  forget,  his  culpability  would  not  necessarily  bring 
disaster  to  the  train,  as  it  more  than  probably  would  if 
there  where  no  others  whose  business  it  also  was  to  re- 
member. 

If,  then,  forgetfulness  is  in  some  measure  to  be  avoided, 
it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  careful  and  systematic  effort, 
which  will  in  time  grow  into  habit,  and  as  habit  becomes 
strong  will  the  effort  diminish  and  the  mind  become 
almost  instinctively  retentive.  The  faculty  of  close  obser- 
vation will  be  strengthened,  and  what  we  call  our  experi- 
ence in  life  will  be  fuller  and  of  more  value  to  us ;  we  will, 
in  short,  have  added  to  our  mental  stature. 

A.  O.  BROpKSIDE. 

Vancouver,  B.C., 
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rDinb=5pirit. 

There  is  a  spirit  ia  the  wind. 

It  wanders  o'er  the  earth  ; 
And  far  and  near  it  roams  to  find 

What  most  it  holds  of  worth. 

It  woos  the  gliding  streamlet  bright 
That  dimples  softly  with  delight. 
It  gently  pauses  to  awake 
With  rippling  swell  the  sleeping  lake. 
It  dances  with  the  ocean  waves, 
And  in  the  sarf  it  madly  raves. 

It  loves  the  woodland,  where  it  stirs 
The  pendant  needles  on  the  firs. 
It  lightly  moves  the  maple's  leaf, 
It  shakes  the  aspen  bowed  with  grief. 

The  stalwart  oak  it  tears  and  rends, 
The  drooping,  graceful  elm  it  bends. 
It  rustles  with  the  poplar  staid. 
And  rests  beneath  the  beechen  shade. 

Bat  best  of  all  it  loves  the  flowers, 
And  longest  Imgers  round  their  bowers. 

It  sips  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 
And  in  its  petals  seeks  rep-se  ; 
The  stately  lily  pale  and  pure 
Its  light  caress  would  fain  allure. 
And  glistening  in  the  morning  blue, 
The  star-eyed  daisy,  wet  with  dew. 
The  modest  violet  bending  low 
That  fears  its  bosom  white  to  show. 
Bight  well  it  loves  and  holds  full  dear. 
And  morn  till  eve  it  lingers  near. 
And  brings  to  them  refreshing  showers, 
And  seeks  to  stay  their  fleeting  hours, 
And  in  chill  autumn  o'er  their  bier. 
It  sighs  its  grief  in  cadence  drear. 

Fred.  C.  Abustrono. 


Cl^c  Bible  in  ^igl^cr  (Ebucation. 

HARDLY  less  remarkable  than  the  opening  up  and 
rapid  development  of  nev/  fields  of  research  m  the 
present  epoch  of  modern  study  is  the  disposition  every- 
where manifested  to  examine  the  origins  and  foundations 
of  existing  knowledge  and  belief.  The  natural  sciences 
and  the  historical  sciences  seem  now  to  have  the  field  of 
active  investigation  pretty  much  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  popularity  of  the  latter  class  of 
studies,  as  well  as  the  ardour  and  thoroughness  of  their 
votaries,  are  among  the  most  wholesome  of  the  intellectual 
forces  of  the  time.  It  is  true  that  one  often  hears  the 
remark  made  that  the  study  of  ancient  works  is  now-a- 
days  mostly  critical  in  its  character  and  negative  in  its 
results.  With  regard  to  such  general  statements,  it  should 
be  observed  that  they  are  apt  to  be  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading, because,  in  the  first  place,  the  results  of  fair 
criticism  depend  upon  the  character  and  claims  of  the 
objects  criticized  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  such  results 
cannot  be  hastily  estimated  at  their  real  and  final  worth. 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  as  to  old-world  records  in 
general,  it  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  most  widely 
read  and  most  world-moving  of  them  all,  the  Bible,  that  it 
is  gaining  more  and  more  in  esteem  and  real  power  every 
day.    It  is  also  to  be  well  noted  that,  partly  as  the  result 


of  its  own  cumulative  moral  force,  and  partly  even  because 
of  its  subjection  to  closer  intelligent  testing,  its  uses  for 
the  present  age  are  becoming  always  more  evident  and 
more  available.  Hence,  while  criticism  of  the  Bible  abates 
none  of  its  ardour,  its  results  upon  the  whole  and  in  the 
broad  sense  are  conservative ;  or,  rather,  they  indicate 
that  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  moral  sphere  is 
broadening  and  deepening  the  more  it  is  studied  and  the 
better  it  is  understood.  In  a  word,  it  is  found  to  answer 
more  fully  than  ever  to  the  test  of  all  moral  guides — that 
the  more  intelligently  they  are  consulted  the  more  practi- 
cally useful  they  should  be  found. 

Probably  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  growing 
importance  of  Biblical  study  is  the  interest  at  present 
manifested  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages.  The 
development  of  these  studies  in  the  United  States  may  be 
justly  designated  as  phenomenal.  University  after  uni- 
versity has  appointed  one  or  more  chairs  for  their  proper 
teaching  according  to  the  best  modern  methods.  Some  of 
the  foremost  of  the  younger  scholars  of  Europe,  or  their 
equals  among  the  best  trained  of  American  students,  have 
been  appointed  to  fill  such  chairs ;  and  the  University 
which  is  not  so  endowed  and  manned  is  now  considered  to 
be  in  so  far  seriously  behind  the  age.  Not  to  speak  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard  and  Yale,  it  is  worth  while  to 
mstance  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
until  lately  but  little  known  except  for  its  medical  faculty, 
has  now  two  new  chairs  in  this  department,  and  is  send- 
ing out  an  expedition  to  Babylonia  for  the  furtherance  of 
Semitic  and  Biblical  science.  Again,  the  Institute  of 
Hebrew,  founded  barely  five  years  ago,  has  hundreds  of 
students  enrolled  in  its  Summer  Schools  and  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  and  has  two  widely  circulated  periodicals, 
the  Old  Testament  Student  and  Hebraica,  as  its  organs. 

This  movement  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  happens  to  be  strongest  in  that  country  at 
present  because  there  higher  education  is  making  most 
rapid  advances,  since  its  friends  are  more  numerous,  en- 
terprising, practical  and  liberal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  A  marked  advance  may  be  claimed  for  these 
studies  everywhere.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  plain.  If 
Hebrew  is  no  longer  a  byeword  and  a  bugbear,  but  has 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  of  modern 
studies,  it  means  mainly  that  more  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible.  The  phenomenon 
cannot  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  Semitic 
studies  in  general  are  now  attracting  more  attention  than 
formerly,  since  this  fact  also  demands  explanation,  and  the 
explanation  is  again  the  same,  since  Semitic  studies  owe 
their  chief  interest  and  importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  through  and  through  a  Semitic  book,  and  .above 
all  a  Hebrew  book — the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the 
Old.  The  practical  inference  from  these  facts  is,  if  we 
would  follow  the  current  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the  time,  that  every  one  who  has 
the  leisure  and  can  get  the  proper  training,  would  do  well 
to  learn  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  Greek  and  He- 
brew. It  will,  however,  always  be  practically  impossible, 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  education,  for  more  than 
a  comparatively  small  class  to  devote  itself  to  any  speci- 
alty ;  and  while  the  claims  of  Hebrew  will  without  doubt 
be  more  fully  acknowledged,  so  that  it  will  ultimately 
become  an  optional  study  not  only  in  the  universities,  but 
also  in  the  best  institutions  for  secondary  education,  yet, 
as  being  a  linguistic  discipline,  its  advocates  cannot  expect 
that  it  will  fare  better  than  other  ancient  languages  as  a 
popular  study. 

But  the  same  objection,  or  any  valid  objection  whatever, 
cannot  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  most 
pressing  educational  needs  of  the  age,  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  in  our  high  schools  and  universi- 
ties. Every  advocate  of  the  wider  study  of  Hebrew  holds 
a  still  weightier  and  more  urgent  brief  for  the  study  of  the 
English  Bible  as  a  classic,  as  a  work  of  history,  poetry, 
and  moral  teaching. 

As  a  work  of  classic  English  alone,  the  Bible  must  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  every  university  curriculum. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  treatises  and  essays  in 
praise  of  the  English  Bible  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
inspiration  of  all  our  greatest  poets,  as  giving  strength  to 
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the  style  and  colour  to  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  best 
prose  writers,  and  as  being  itself  a  text-book  for  style  and 
thought  to  every  true  student  of  English  rhetoric  and 
composition.  So,  if  the  study  of  other  English  classics  is 
insisted  upon,  it  cannot  be  wise  or  well,  on  any  ground,  to 
exclude  that  which  has  given  them  so  much  that  is  worthy 
in  them,  and  which  has  coloured  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature, — without  which,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
English  literature  is  unintelligible. 

I  might  also  justly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  academical 
study  of  the  Bible  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  source  of 
the  moral  and  religious  motives  that  lie  at  the  root  of  our 
civilization,  which  furnishes  more  material  than  any  other 
work  for  the  solution  of  the  greatest  of  historical  pro- 
blems, being  in  fact  the  main  agency  by  which  the  modern 
was  developed  and  moulded  from  the  ancient  world. 
And  it  might  be  pointed  out  how  the  history  contained  in 
the  Bible  itself  is  still  important  for  the  social  and  politi- 
cal philosopher,  as  showing  the  working  of  moral  ideas 
among  men  essentially  like  ourselves;  and  how  the  whole 
discipline  of  Bible  study  is  most  wholesome  for  the  earnest 
and  thoughtful  young  men  and  women  of  this  or  any  age 
of  the  world. 

But  these  and  other  considerations  must  be  foregone  for 
the  present,  as  this  article,  which  was  intended  only  as 
suggestive  and  provocative,  is  already  too  long. 

I  would  only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  any  association 
of  the  idea  of  sectarian  or  theological  influence  with  uni- 
versity Bible  teaching  would  be  both  wicked  and  absurd. 
It  must  rather  be  obvious  that  a  great  non-sectarian  uni- 
versity furnishes  the  best  opportunity  conceivable  of 
showing  to  school  boards  and  other  parties  concerned  how 
the  literary,  historical  and  ethical  study  of  the  Bible  may 
be  carried  on  without  prejudice  or  injury  to  the  most 
sensitive  sectary  or  partisan.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to 
remark  that,  among  the  many  neighbouring  colleges  that 
are  taking  up  just  such  study  of  the  Bible  as  I  have  been 
advocating,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  taken  a 
leading  part,  and  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  For  a  graphic  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  movement  in  this  non-sectarian  institution,  its 
growing  popularity  among  students  of  all  the  faculties  andof 
all  denominations  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  would 
refer  those  interested  to  the  Old  Testament  Student  for 
May,  1888. 

I  must  thank  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  for  his  courtesy 
in  allowing  me  to  discuss  this  question  in  the  Commence- 
ment Number. 

J.  F.  McCuRDY. 

•  University  College. 


Dalcbtctory. 

WITH  this  number  the  present  editorial  staff  of  The 
Varsity  retire  from  active  connection  with  the  col- 
lege paper,  and  at  the  same  time  bid  a  long  and  last  fare- 
well to  the  freedom  and  camaraderie  of  their  undergraduate 
days. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  then,  to  devote  a  little  space 
to  a  retrospect  of  the  work  which  The  Varsity  has  endea- 
voured to  accomplish  during  the  collegiate  year  which  is 
formally  closed  to-day.  In  doing  this,  it  will  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  the  general  policy  which  has  actuated 
the  present  managers  of  The  Varsity  for  those  j^ears  in 
which  they  have  been  connected  with  it.  In  1886  they 
adopted  as  the  sub-title  of  the  paper  the  phrase:  "A 
Journal  of  Literature,  University  Thought  and  Events." 
This  phrase  sums  up  the  whole  matter.  The  Editors  of 
The  Varsity  have  endeavoured,  first  and  foremost,  to  pro- 
vide their  readers  and  the  University  public  generally  with 
a  good  literary  journal,  acting  under  the  belief  that  a  Uni- 
versity should  be  the  centre  and  the  true  alma  mater  of 
literature  and  literary  pursuits,  and  that  University  men, 
whatever  else  they  may  be,  should  be  men  of  culture,  men 
of  mind  and  reading.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible 
that  one  should  expect  to  find  in  such  a  modern  institution 
as  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  in  such  a  young  country 


as  ours,  that  studious  ease  and  cloistered  leisure  which  is 
naturally  to  be  found  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Time, 
opportunity,  and  means  are  not  always,  indeed  scarcely 
ever,  to  be  found  with  us,  for  the  prosecution  of  literary 
pursuits,  or  the  cultivation  of  literary  tastes  and  studies 
apart  from  and  independent  of  that  "  struggle  for  exist- 
ence " — the  passing  of  the  annual  examination. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
though  it  may  offend  some.  And  the  truth  is  simply  this  : 
that  literature  and  literary  pursuits  are  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraged,— in  a  word,  are  not  popular  with  the  present 
generation  of  University  men.  The  craving  for  studies 
which  may  form  "  realizable  assets  "  in  after  life,  and  the 
growing  popularity  of  athletics,  are  perhaps  the  counter- 
acting influences  at  work.  Be  these  what  they  may,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  it  is  hard,  very  hard  indeed,  to  in- 
terest the  present  undergraduate  in  the  literary  work  which 
The  Varsity  is  established  and  maintained  to  promote  and 
increase.  These  facts  may  be  said  to  argue,  however,  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  The  Varsity.  The 
editors  are,  indeed,  conscious  of  much  that  might  be  in- 
cluded under  that  category,  but  they  can  truly  say  that 
their  sins  have  been  rather  those  of  omission  than  of 
commission.  They  have  always  striven,  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  comfort  and  of  what,  without  egotism  or  vanity, 
may  be  called  popularity,  to  say  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  direct  attention  to  such  topics  as  should  engage  the 
attention  and  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  university 
men,  or  to  the  management  of  affairs  which  might  be 
improved,  reformed,  or  changed  altogether. 

The  Varsity  has  criticized  men  and  affairs  with  a  free- 
dom which  the  editors  quite  feel  and  appreciate  to  be 
almost  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  college  world.  But  care 
has  always  been  taken  not  to  abuse  such  a  privilege,  or  to 
adopt  ajine  of  policy  not  in  accordance  with  loyalty  to 
existing  institutions  and  a  sincere  wish  for  constant  im- 
provement and  progress.  The  Varsity  has  advocated,  in 
its  editorial  columns,  measures  and  reforms  apparently  in 
advance  of  popular  sentiment,  or  at  least  in  advance  of 
the  sentiments  of  those  in  authority.  But  The  Varsity  has 
abundant  faith  in  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  does 
not  despair  of  seeing  changes  made  and  advocated  by  those 
who  now  seem  to  regard  as  visionary  and  revolutionary, 
ideas  and  opinions  which  they  will  hereafter  teach  and 
preach  as  practical  and  progressive. 

The  Varsity  has  advocated  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Faculty  of  Science,  of  an  actual  and  teaching  Faculty  of 
Law ;  it  has  advocated  the  right  of  the  Literary  Society 
to  broaden  its  field  so  as  to  include  the  discussion  of  prac- 
tical Canadian  politics  ;  it  has  done  its  best  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  an  Athletic  Association  and  a  University 
Club  ;  it  has  supported  the  authorities  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  University's  claim  upon  the  Government  and  against 
the  City  ;  it  has  shown  the  necessity  and  the  advisability 
of  alumni  and  class  organizations  ;  and  it  has  advocated 
a  thorough  reform  of  library  management,  and  in  doing  so 
has  presented  an  array  of  evidence  which  is  at  once  over- 
whelming and  irrefutable  in  favour  of  those  modern  and 
practical  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the 
best  universities  in  the  United  States  and  our  own  country. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  further  other  special  topics 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  columns  of  The  Varsity 
during  the  past  year.  This  much  may  be  said,  in  conclu- 
sion :  Whatever  opinions  the  editors  may  have  held  or 
expressed,  they  have,  at  all  times,  opened  their  columns 
freely  for  counter  criticism  and  reply.,  in  the  belief  that  by 
this  means  the  discussion  of  subjects  would  be  rendered 
more  valuable,  more  fair  and  just,  both  to  critic  and 
criticized. 

It  only  remains  now  to  say  the  words  of  farewell  to  the 
readers  of  The  Varsity.  In  doing  so,  the  editors  desire 
to  thank  most  sincerely  those  whose  literary  help  and  sup- 
port, no  less  than  those  whose  words  of  kindly  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  have  done  so  much  to  enhance  the 
value  of  The  Varsity  as  a  literary  journal,  and  to  lighten 
the  cares  of  editorial  management.  The  editors  lay  aside 
their  pens  and  surrender  the  responsibilities  of  their  posi- 
tions with  a  feeling  of  much  regret,  but  with  a  feeling  of 
much  hope  that  The  Varsity,  no  less  than  the  institution 
which  it  humbly  represents,  may  flourish  and  grow  great. 
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UntDersity  Class  Cists,  ^888. 

FACULTY   OF  ARTS, 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Henrietta  Charles,  Ida  G  Eastwood,  Alice  Jones,  Mary  Lennox, 
B  M  Aikins,  T  Beath,  E  F  Blake,  H  C  Boultbee,  G  Boyd,  J  R  S 
Boyd,  N  P  Buckingham,  W  E  Burritt,  W  Climie,  H  J  Crawford, 
L  J  Cornwell,  G  Cross,  J  N  Dales,  G  F  Downes,  J  W  Edgar,  S  J 
Farmer,  J  S  Gale,  T  A  Gibson,  J  A  Giffin,  C  H  Glassford,  J  D 
Graham,  E  A  Hardy,  J  G  Harkness,  R  Harkness,  T  M  Higgins, 
E  L  Hill,  W  H  Hodges,  F  B  Hodgins,  E  S  Hogarth,  F  A  Hough, 
J  P  Hubbard,  W  F  Hull,  E  L  Hunt,  J  H  Hunter,  E  C  Jeffrey, 
J  Jeffries,  J  E  Jones,  N  Kent,  J  W  Kerr,  S  King,  A  A  Knox,  W  A 
Lamport,  W  A  Leys,  E  Lyon,  A  J  L  Mackenzie,  H  Maclaren,  J  W 
Macmillan,  H  A  McCullough,  W  J  McDonald.,  J  McGowan, 
R  McKay,  W  M  McKay,  W  H  Metzler,  A  W  Milden.  J  O  Miller, 
W  Montgomery,  S  A  Morgan,  W  Morrin,  E  Mortimer,  W  B  Nicol, 
A  H  O'Brien,  R  D  Overholt,  E  A  Pearson,  R  B  Potts,  W  Pren- 
dergast,  S  J  Raddiffe,  G  H  Reed,  C  E  Saunders,  S  J  Saunders, 
S  D  Schultz,  L  E  Skey,  T  C  Somerville,  J  A  Sparling,  F  J  Steen, 
F  H  Suffel,  M  P  Tailing,  G  Waldron,  R  Watt,  J  Waugh,  W  L 
Wickett,  G  Wilkie,  J  G  Witton. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

HONOUR  LIST. 

Tht  names  of  candidates  in  the purth  year  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order ;  in  all- the  other  years  they  art  in  order  of  merit. 

Classics— Class  L— T  A  Gibson,  W  B  Nicol,  J  Waugh.  Class 
n._S  J  Farmer,  A  W  Milden,  G  H  Reed,  F  H  Suffell.  Class  III. 
— S  A  Morgan.  English — Class  I. —  Miss  H  Charles,  E  C  Jeffrey. 
Class  II.— E  A  Hardy,  J  Jeffries,  F  J  Steen.  Class  III.— N  P 
Buckingham,  J  N  Dales,  Miss  I  G  Eastwood,  E  S  Hogarth,  J  P 
Hubbard,  Miss  A  Jones,  J  E  Jones,  S  King,  Miss  M  Lennox,  S  J 
Radcliflfe,  T  C  Somerville,  G  Waldron. 

French.— Class  I.— Miss  H  Charles,  E  C  Jeffrey,  F  J  Steen. 
Class  II.— E  A  Hardy,  J  P  Hubbard,  J  Jeffries,  J  E  Jones.  Class 
III.— N  P  Buckingham,  J  N  Dales,  Miss  I  G  Eastwood,  E  S 
Hogarth,  Miss  A  Jones,  S  King,  Miss  M  Lennox,  J  Radcllffe, 
T  C  Somerville,  G  Waldron. 

German.— Class  I.— E  C  Jeffrey,  F  J  Steen.  Class  II.— Miss 
H  Charles,  J  P  Hubbard,  J  Jeffries  Class  III.— N  P  Buckingham, 
J  N  Dales,  Miss  I  G  Eastwood,  E  A  Hardy,  E  S  Hogarth,  Miss 
A  Jones,  J  E  Jones,  S  King,  Miss  M  Lennox,  S  J  Radcliffe,  T  C 
Somerville,  G  Waldron. 

Italian. — Class  I. — Miss  H  Charles,  E  C  Jeffrey,  S  King,  F  J 
Steen,  G  Waldron.  Class  II.— Miss  I  G  Eastwood,  J  P  Hubbard, 
J  Jeffries.    Class  III.— J  N  Dales,  E  A  Hardy. 

Spanish. — Class  I. — Miss  H  Charles,  Miss  I  G  Eastwood,  J  P 
Hubbard,  E  C  Jeffrey,  F  J  Steen.  Class  II.— S  King.  Class  III. 
—J  N  Dales,  E  A  Hardy,  J  Jeffries,  G  Waldron. 

Practical  Physics. — Class  I. — J  W  McMillan,  S  J  Saunders. 
Class  III.— H  C  Boultbee,  W  Prendergast,  J  A  Sparling,  J  G 
Witton. 

Physics.— Class  I.— J  W  McMillan,  S  J  Saunders,  J  G  Witton. 
Class  II.— J  A  Sparling.  Class  III.— H  C  Boultbee,  W  Prender- 
gast. 

Mathematics. — Class  I. — J  McGowan.  Class  III. — L  J  Cornwell, 
G  D  Graham,  W  H  Metzler,  W  Montgomery. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. — Class  I. — G  Cross.  Class  II. — 
T  M  Higgins.  Class  III.— E  F  Blake,  J  G  Harkness,  R  Hark- 
nesss,  T  M  Harrison,  W  F  Hull,  A  J  L  Mackenzie,  H  A  McCul- 
lough, W  J  McDonald,  R  McKay,  W  M  McKay,  J  O  Miller,  L  E 
Skey.  J  A  Sparling,  M  P  Tailing,  R  Watt. 

Logic— Class  I.— G  Cross.  Class  II.— W  F  Hull,  W  M  McKay. 
Class  III. — E  F  Blake,  J  G  Harkness,  R  Harkness,  T  M  Harrison, 
T  M  Higgins,  A  J  L  Mackenzie,  H  A  McCullough,  W  J  Mc 
Donald,  R  McKay,  J  O  Miller,  L  E  Skey,  J  A  Sparling,  M  P 
Tailing,  R  Watt. 

Civil  Polity.— Class  I.— E  F  Blake,  N  P  Buckingham,  J  G  Hark- 
ness, T  M  Higgins,  F  B  Hodgins,  R  McKay,  J  O  Miller.  Class  II. 
— G  Cross,  R  Harkness,  T  M  Harrison,  W  F  Hull,  W  M  McKay, 
J  A  Sparling,  M  P  Tailing.  Class  III.— W  H  Hodges,  A  J  L 
Mackenzie,  H  A  McCullough,  W  J  McDonald,  L  E  SKey,  R 
Watt. 

Ethnology. — Class  I. — N  P  Buckingham,  E  A  Hardy,  J  E  Jones. 
Class  II. — Miss  H  Charles,  E  S  Hogarth,  S  King,  T  C  Somerville, 
FJ  Steen.  Class  III.— J  N  Dales,  Miss  I  G  Eastwood,  J  P 
Hubbard,  Miss  A  Jones,  Miss  M  Lennox,  S  J  Radcliffe. 

Natural  Science.— Division  I.— Class  I.— G  Wilkie.  Class  III. 
—J  W  Edgar,  E  L  Hill.  Division  II.— Class  I.— G  Boyd,  A  A 
Knox,  R  R  Potts.  Class  III.— J  A  Gififin.  Division  III.— Class 
I. — C  E  Saunders. 

Granted  an  jegrotat  with  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics.— H  J 
Crawford.  Granted  an  jegrotat  with  First  Honours  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  etc.— H  A  McCulloch. 

PASSED— THIRD  YEAR. 

W  M  Allen,J  K  Arnott,  G  C  Biggar,  J  R  Blake,  J  G  Brown, 
B  M  Buchanan,  A  Carrick,  J  S  Carstairs,  C  B  Carveth,  K  B 
Castle,  H  J  Cody,  F  C  Cook,  J  S  Copeland,  W  W  Craw,  Miss  A 
Clayton,  J  A  Croll,  W  Cross,  Miss  E  Curzon,  T  C  DesBarres, 
J  A  Donald,  E  W  Drew,  J  N  Elliott,  W.  J.  Fenton,  W  C  Fer- 
guson, C  Forfar,  G  A  H  Fraser,  H  B  Fraser,  P  M  L  Forrin,  F  W 


French,  H  F  Gadsby,  W  Gauld,  R  J  Gibson,  J  Gill,  J  A  C  Grant, 
W  H  Grant,  W  H  Harvey,  J  N  Harvie,  J  W  Henderson,  D  Hull, 
A  F  Hunter,  J  Hutchinson,  J  S  Johnston,  J  H  Keller,  B  Kilbourn, 
G  E  Mahee,  J  R  Mann,  F  Messmore,  W  G  Miller,  J  H  Moss, 
J  Munro,  J  A  Mustard,  J  McCallum,  W  McCann,  F  W  McCon- 
nell,  S  H  McCoy,  —  Mclnnes,  W  W  B  Mclnnes,  D  McKay, 
O  McMichael,  J  McNair,  F  R  McNamara,  J  McNicoU,  Miss  N 
Naismith,  M  J  O'Connor,  H  S  Robertson,  Miss  M  Robertson,  Miss 
J  H  Robson,  J  H  Rodd,  W  Ross,  E  G  Rykert,  Miss  J  T  Scott, 
J  H  Senkler,  J  R  Sinclair,  A  Smith,  J  F  Snetsinger,  F  C  Snider, 
J  D  M  Spence,  W  H  B  Spotton,  L  B  Stephenson,  A  Stevenson, 
Miss  E  M  Stewart,  J  D  Swanson,  W  B  Taylor,  W  P  Thomson, 
F  Tracy,  W  A  Wyllie. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

HONOUR  LIST. 

Classics.— Class  I.— i.  K  J  Cody,  2.  G  A  H  Fraser,  3.  D  McKay, 
4.  W  M  Allen,  5.  J  D  Swanson,  6.  L  B  Stephenson,  7.  E  G  Rykert. 
Class  II. — I.  F  Messmore,  2.  F  W  French,  3.  H  F  Gadsby  and 
W  H  Grant,  5.  J  A  Mustard,  6.  J  R  Sinclair,  7-  W  J  Fenton,  8.  F 
R  McNamara. 

English. — Class  I. — i.  F  C  Snider,  2.  W  C  Ferguson,  3. 
Miss  E  M  Stewart,  4.  Miss  A  Clayton,  Miss  M  Robertson  and 
Miss  J  H  Robson.  Class  II.— i.  J  H  Robb,  2.  W  B  Taylor,  3, 
W  H  Harvey,  J  Hutchinson  and  Miss  M  Naismith,  6.  J  D  M 
Spence,  7.  Miss  M  Mott,  8.  J  H  Moss  and  F  Tracy,  10.  J  S  Car- 
stairs,  II.  C  Forfar  and  J  W  Henderson,  13.  F  R  McNamara  and 
Miss  J  T  Scott,  15.  O  McMichael,  16.  J  H  Keller. 

History.— Class  I.— i.  H  J  Cody,  2.  J  H  Rodd  and  F  C  Snider, 
4  Miss  A  Clayton  and  W  B  Taylor,  6.  J  Hutchinson,  7.  W  C 
Ferguson,  8.  J  S  Carstairs,  9.  Miss  J  H  Robson  and  Miss  E  M 
Stewart,  11.  J  D  M  Spence,  12.  W  H  Harvey  and  Miss  N  Mott, 
14.  J  H  Moss,  15.  Miss  M  Robertson.  Class  II. — i.  J  K  Arnott, 
J  H  Keller  and  Miss  J  T  Scott,  4.  F  R  McNamara  and  F  Tracy, 
6.  C  Forfar  and  J  W  Henderson,  8.  J  A  Donald  and  J  McNicol,  10. 
O  McMichael  and  Miss  M  Naismith. 

French.— Class  I.— i.  Miss  J  H  Robson,  2.  F  C  Snider,  3.  W. 
C  Ferguson,  4.  J  W  Moss,  5.  J  D  M  Spence.  Class  II.— i.  Miss 
F  Mott,  Miss  J  T  Scott  and  Miss  E  M  Stewart,  4-  J  H  Rodd,  5. 
Miss  M  Naismith  and  Miss  M  Robertson,  7.  C  Forfar,  8.  W  B 
Taylor,  9.  Miss  A  Clayton,  10.  O  McMichael. 

W  H  Harvey,  J  H  Keller. 

German. — Class  I. — i.  Miss  J  H  Robson,  2.  F  C  Snider,  3.  W. 
C  Ferguson,  4.  J  H  Rodd,  5.  J  H  Moss,  6,  Miss  J  T  Scott  and 
Miss  E  M  Stewart.  Class  II.— i.  Miss  M  Mott  and  J  D  M  Spence, 
3  W  B  Taylor,  4.  W  H  Harvey,  5.  Miss  A  Clayton,  6.  Miss  M 
Naismith,  7.  C  Forfar,  8.  J  H  Keller,  9.  O  McMichael. 

Miss  M  Robertson. 

Italian.— Class  I. — i.  Miss  J  H  Robson,  2,  J  H  Moss,  3,  F  C 
Snider,  4,  W  B  Taylor,  5,  Miss  N  Mott,  6,  Miss  A  Clayton,  W  C 
Ferguson  and  Miss  M  Naismith,  Miss  J  T  Scott.  Class 
II. — I.  J.  H.  Rodd,  2,  J.  D.  Spence,  3,  C.  Forfar,  4,  Miss  E. 
M.  Stewart,  5,  W.  H.  Harvey,  6,  J.  H.  Keller. 

O.  McMichael. 

Spanish— Class  I.— i,  J.  H.  Moss,  2,  Miss  J.  M.  Robson,  3,  Miss 
A.  Clayton,  J.  H.  Rodd  and  Miss  A.  M.  Stewart,  6,  Miss  M.  Nai- 
smith, 7,  Miss  J.  T.  Scott,  8,  W.  C.  Ferguson.  Class  II.— i,  J.  H. 
Keller,  2,  W.  H.  Harvey,  3,  Miss  M,  Robertson. 

Oriental  Languages — Class  I. — J.  McNair. 

Physics— Class  I.— i,  D.  Hull,  2,  W.  H  B.  Spotton,  3,  J.  Gill, 

4,  J.  McCallum,  5,  H.  S.  Robinson.    Class  II.— A.  F.  Hunter. 
Chemistry— Class  I.— i,  J.  Munro,  2,  W.  G.  Miller,  3,  J.  S.  Cop- 
land, 5,  W.  Ross.    Class  IT.- 1,  T.  Kilbourn,  2,  Miss.  E.  Curzon 
and  S.  H.  McCoy. 

J.  A.  C.  Grant. 

Biology — Class  I. — i,  B.  Kilbourn,  2,  J.  S.  Copland.  Class  II. — 
I,  Miss  E.  Curzon,  2,  W.  G.  Miller,  3,  S.  H.  McCoy,  4,  J.  Munro, 

5,  W.  Ross,  6,  J.  A.  C'.  Grant. 
S  McCoy. 

Constitutional  History — Class  I.— i,  H  J  Cody,  2,  F  R  McNa- 
mara, 3,  W  B  Taylor,  4,  A  Smith,  5,  J  K  Arnott,  5,  Miss  J  T  Scott 
and  A  Stevenson. 

Moral  Philosophy— Class  I.— i,  H  J  Cody,  2,  F  Tracy.  3,  W  W 
Craw,  4,  W  Cross,  5,  T  C  DesBarres  and  J  McNair,  7,  G  C  Big- 
gar  and  J  Hutchinson,  9,  J  S  Johnston,  10,  F  C  Cooper.  Class  II. 
—  I,  M  J  O'Connor,  2,  J  K  Arnott  and  D  M  Buchanan,  4,  J  G 
Brown,  5,  J  A  Croll  and  I  A  Donald,  7,  G  E  Mabee,  8,  W  Gauld, 
9,  J  N  Elliott,  F  McL  Forin,  11,  R  J  Gibson  and  W  McCann,  13, 
H  B  Fraser,  14,  J  S  Mann,  A  Smith  and  A  Stevenson. 

St.  Michael's  College— Class  I.— F  R  McNamara. 
^. Civil  Polity— Class  I.— i,  H  J  Cody  and  D  M  Buchanan,  3,  W 
Cross  and  J  S  Johnston,  5,  F  C  Cook,  A  Smith  and  F  Tracy,  8,  T 
C  DesBarres  and  W  B  Taylor,  10,  J  A  Croll,  J  Hutchinson,  W 
McCann  and  F  R  McNamara.  Class  II.— i,  H  B  Fraser,  2,  J  G 
Brown,  W  Gould  and  F  S  Snyder,  5,  M  G  O'Connor,  6,  G  E  Ma- 
bee, 7,  J  S  Carstairs  and  J  A  McDonald,  9,  J  K  Arnott,  W  W 
Craw  and  P  McL  Forin,  12,  J  R  Mann  and  J  McNair,  14,  R  J 
Gibson,  Miss  J  T  Scott  and  A  Stevenson,  17,  J  N  Elliott,  18,  G  C 
Biggar,  19,  A  Carrick. 

PASSED— SECOND  YEAR. 

F  C  Armstrong,  W  F  Bald,  R  J  Bonner,  Brebner,  W  C  P 
Bremner,  W  Brydone,  B  A  Burgess,  Miss  M  A  Cameron,  A  W 
Campbell,  J  R  Carling,  J  G  Caven,  G  C  Chandler,  C  A  Chant,  J 
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C  Clark,  J  Colling,  J  L  Crawford,  F  J  Davidson,  J  S  Davidson,  A 
T  DeLury,  H  A  Dwyer,  W  C  Ewing,  R  A  Farquharson,  J  J  Fer- 
guson, W  A  Graham,  W  H  Graham,  W  C  Hall,  R  S  Hamilton,  A 
E.  Hannahson,  Miss  A  R  Hitchon,  H  R  Home,  R  M  Huston,  W 
H  Jenkins,  W  H  Johnston,  J  H  Kerr,  W  D  Kerswell,  F  W  Laing, 
P  Langan,  Miss  G  Lawler,  S  B  Leacock,  G  Logic,  J  W  Mallon,  A 
A  Macdonald,  A  L  McCrimmon,  N  MacMurchy,  W  C  Mitchell, 
W  J  Mill,  J  F  Mills,  T  H  Mitchell,  C  Moore,  N  Morrison,  Miss  C 
A  Moss,  G  B  McClean,  W  McCormack,  A  P  McDonald,  J  M  Mc- 
Evoy,  K.  C  Mcllwraith,  A  N  McKay,  J  A  McKay,  D  H  McLean, 
A  R  McRichie,  W  O  McTaggart,  G  F  Peterson,  Miss  A  L  Reazin, 
W  R  Rutherford,  Miss  L  L  Ryckman,  A  P  Saunders,  F  L  Sawyer, 
A  E  Segsworth,  T  B  Smith,  Miss  J  Stark,  A  T  Thompson,  H  V 
Thompson,  R  M  Thompson,  W  G  Watson,  W  M  Weir,  J  T  Weis- 
brod,  T  H  Whitelward,  W  B  Wilkinson,  Miss  A  Willson,  G  A 
Wilson,  W  A  Wilson,  W  E  Woodrufif,  G  S  Young,  W  Black,  G  R 
Faskin,  D  O'Connor,  W  S  Percy,  D  E  Galbraith,  J  B  Peet. 

SECOND  YEAR.— HONOUR  LIST. 

Classics. — Class  I. — i,  J  Colling,  2,  S  B  Leacock,  3,  A  A  Mac- 
donald and  K  C  Mcllwraith,  5,  FJ  Davidson,  6,  RJ  Bonner  and 
P  Langan,  8,  J  J  Ferguson,  9,  W  F  Bald,  10,  J  Brebner,  11,  W 
McCormack  and  Miss  L  L  Ryckman.  Class  II. — i,  G  Logie, 
2,  J  C  Clarke  and  W  R  Rutherford,  4,  J  L  Crawford  and  D  E 
Galbraith,  6,  W  B  Wilkinson,  7,  W  C  Mitchell  and  J  A  McKay, 
9,  W  A  Graham,  10,  G  F  Peterson,   11,  R  M  Huston. 

English. — Class  I. — i,  F  C  Armstrong,  2,  Miss  G  Lawler,  3, 
C  A  Chant  and  Miss  L  H  Ryckman,  5,  H  A  Dwyer,  6,  F  J  Da- 
vidson, 7,  J  Brebner,  8,  S  B  Leacock,  A  A  Macdonald  and  Miss  J 
Stork.  Class  II. — i,  D  A  Burgess,  W  H  Graham  and  Miss  A 
Wilson,  4,  Miss  C  A  Moss  and  J  B  Peet,  6,  T  J  Weisbrod,  7,  W 
P  C  Brebner,  8,  D  H  McLean  and  H  V  Thompson,  10,  R  Ruther- 
ford, II,  WC  Ewing,  12,  J  M  McEvoy,  13,  R  A  Farquharson, 
Miss  L  H  Reazin  and  G  R  Faskin,  14,  W  S  Percy. 

Miss  M  A  Cameron. 

History. — Class  I. — i,  J  B  Peet,  2,  S  B  Leacock,  Miss  L  H 
Ryckman  and  A  T  Thompson,  5,  A  L  McCrimmon,  6,  A  A  Mac- 
donald, 7,  W  R  Rutherford  and  T  J  Weisbrod,  9,  F  C  Armstrong. 
Class  II. — I,  Miss  G  Lawler,  2,  D  H  McLean,  3,  H  A  Dwyer  and 
Miss  J  Stork,  5,  Miss  C  A  Moss  and  W  V  Thompson,  7,  R  B 
Farquharson,  8,  W  C  Hall  and  W  H  Johnston,  10,  W  P  C  Brem- 
ner  and  W  A  Graham,  12,  W  H  Graham  and  W  R  Horne,  14, 
Miss  M  A  Cameron  and  Miss  A  Willson,  16,  F  J  Davidson,  17, 
G  B  McLean,  18,  G  M  McEvoy,  19,  Miss  L  L  Reazin. 

French. — Class  I. — i,  S  B  Leacock,  2,  F  C  Armstrong,  3,  F  J 
Davidson,  4,  Miss  L  L  Ryckman,  5,  A  A  Macdonald,  6,  W  C  P 
Bremner,  Miss  J  Stork  and  Miss  A  Willson.  Class  II. — i,  Miss 
G  Lawler  and  W  R  Rutherford,  3,  W  H  Graham,  4,  Miss  C  A 
Moss,  5,  Miss  A  R  Hitchon  and  T  J  Weisbrod,  7,  H  A  Dwyer, 
8,  R  A  Farquharson.  9,  Miss  M  A  Cameron  and  D  H  McLean, 
II,  Miss  L  L  Reazin.  W  H  Jenkins. 

German. — Class  I. — i,  S  B  Leacock,  2,  F  J  Davidson,  3,  F  C 
Armstrong,  4,  Miss  L  L  Ryckman,  5,  A  A  Macdonald  and  Miss  A 
Willson,  7,  W  H  Graham  and  Miss  G  Lawler,  9,  W  C  P  Brem- 
ner, 10,  R  J  Bonner.  Class  II.— i,  T  J  Weisbrod,  2,  Miss  M  A 
Cameron,  Miss  J  Stork,  4,  H  A  Dwyer,  R  A  Farquharson,  Miss 
C  A  Moss,  D  H  McLean  and  W  R  Rutherford,  9,  W  H  Jenkins. 

Italian. — Class  I. — i,  F  Armstrong,  W  C  P  Bicmner,  S  B  Lea- 
cock and  A  A  Macdonald,  5,  F  J  Davidson,  6,  T  J  Weisbrod,  7,  Miss 
G  Lawler  and  Miss  L  L  Ryckman,  9,  W  R  Rutherford,  10,  W  H 
Graham,  Miss  J  Stork  and  Miss  A  Willson.  Class  II. — i,  Miss  C 
A  Cameron,  2,  Miss  A  R  Hitchon,  3,  D  H  McLean,  3,  Miss  C  A 
Moss  and  G  S  Young,  6,  R  A  Farqutrarson.  H  A  Dwyer. 

Mental  Philosophy.— Class  I. — i,  A  L  McCrimmon,  2,  G  C  Chan- 
dler and  G  Logie,  4,  W  C  Ewing,  5,  G  R  Faskin,  W  D  Kerswell 
and  T  H  Mitchell:  Class  II.— i,  W  H  Johnston,  2,  H  R  Horne, 
J  F  Mills  and  R  Thomson,  5,  Miss  G  Lawler,  A  P  McDonald  and 
W  E  Woodruff,  8,  J  H  Kerr,  9,  D  A  Burgess  and  W  R  Rutherford, 
II,  A  E  Segsworth,  12,  Miss  L  L  Ryckman,  13,  W  A  Graham  and 
G  A  Wilson,  15,  W  H  Graham  and  N  Morrison,  17,  R  J  Bonner. 

J  Brebner,  W  Brydone,  G  B  McClean,  J  B  Peet,  W  M  Weir. 

Logic. — Class  I, — i,  A  L  McCrimmon,  2,  W  C  Ewing,  3,  H  R 
Horne,  4,  G  Logie,  5,  W  D  Kerswell,  6,  T  H  Mitchell,  7,  W  S  Percy, 
8,  J  B  Peet,  9,  G  R  Faskin,  W  R  Rutherford,  Miss  L  L  Ryckman 
and  G  A  Wilson.  Class  II. — i,  G  Burgess  and  J  H  Kerr,  3,  N 
Morrison,  4,  W  E  Woodruff,  5,  G  C  Chandler,  W  H  Johnston  and 
R  M  Thompson,  8,  W  C  Hall  and  J  F  Mills,  10,  W  H  Graham,  11, 
W  H  Graham  and  A  P  McDonald,  13,  W  M  Weir,  14,  J  Brebner, 
C  B  McClean  and  A  E  Segsworth,  17,  R  J  Browk  and  Miss  G 
Lawler,  19,  W  Brydone. 

Mathematics. — Class  I. — i,  C  A  Chant  ;  2,  F  L  Sawyer,  3,  W  S 
Percy,  4i  D  A  Burgess,  6,  Miss  G  Lawler.  Class  II.— i,  T  W 
Whitelaw,  2,  W  O  McTaggart,  3,  A  W  Campbell. 

Chemistry. — Class  I.— i.  A  P  Saunders,  2,  W  H  Jenkins,  3,  A 
R  McRitchie.  Class  II.— i,  A  E  Hannahson,  2,  N  McMurchy,  3, 
W  Black,  4,  R  S  Hamilton. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology.— Class  I.— i,  W  H  Jenkins  ;  2,  A  *P 
Saunders.  Class  II. —  i,  AE  Hannahson  ;  2,  N  McMurchy  and 
A  R  McRitchie  ;  4,  R  S  Hamilton  ;  5,  W  Black. 

Biology.— Class  I.— i,  W  H  Jenkins  ;  2,  A  P  Saunders.  Class 
II.— I,  A  R  McRitchie  ;  2,  W  Black  ;  3,  A  E  Hannahson  and  N 
McMurchy.  R  S  Hamilton. 

Oriental  Languages. — Class  I. — W  D  Kerswell. 

1^  T  DeLury— asgrotat  with  ist-class  honours  in  mathematics. 


PASSED— FIRST  YEAR. 

J  W  J  Andrew,  D  J  Armour,  J  Armstrong,  W  N  Bell,  J  C  Breck- 
enridge,  A  W  Briggs,  J  S  Brown,  Miss  E  Bunnell,  F  J  Burrows, 
.G  B  Burson,  D  Campbell,  Miss  J  W  Carter,  A  Chandler,  Miss  L 
R  Chapman,  W  J  Chisholm,  H  Z  C  Cockburn,  E  Coombs,  W 
Cooper,  R  D  Coutts,  Miss  M  Craig,  M  Curry,  W  Dillane,  T  D 
Dockray,  T  C  Doidge,  D  Donald,  O  P  Edgar,  G  H  Fairclough, 
A  Faskin,  G  H  Ferguson,  H  M  Ferguson,  J  M  Godfrey,  G  T 
Graham,  W  A  Haight,  G  Hammill,  W  Hanes,  W  Hardie,  Miss  Z 
U  B  Hare,  W  H  Harris,  Miss  M  E  Henderson,  R  Henderson,  F 
P  Hollingshead,  J  P  Hogg,  F  M  Holmes,  J  F  Howard,  G  F  Hull, 
A  J  Hunter,  G  L  Johnston,  W  R  Johnston,  Miss  L  L  Jones,  Miss 
F  V  Keys,  W  E  Kilmer,  A  T  Kirkpatrick,  G  Laing,  J  Londes- 
borough,  H  J  B  Leadlay,  F  R  Lillie,  J  P  Maclaren,  W  J  O  Malloch, 
A  Maughan,  A  B  Meldrum,  BW  Merrill,  Miss  J  Mitchell,  F  H  Moss, 
W  J  Moran,  A  Mowat,  C  N  Munro,  D  Munro,  G  McCubbin,  D  W 
McGee,  A  J  McKinnon,  W  S  W  McLay,  J  McMaster,  A  W 
McMurchy,  J  McNicol,  Miss  M  McQuat,  J  L  Naylor,  L 
Nichols,  E  Normau.  A  P  Northwood,  W  W  Nugent,  J  C  Payne, 
N  J  Perry,  Miss  F  Phelps,  J  L  Pickard,  Miss  C  Piatt,  H  C  Pope, 
Miss  E  Powell,  W  E  Rand,  N  D  Reid,  G  W  Robinson,  H  E  Rose, 
Miss  J  M  Rose,  R  C  Rose,  S  J  Rothwell,  A  F  Rykert,  J  Sale,  J  M 
Scott,  J  S  Scott,  G  S  Sinclair,  N  J  Sproul,  TEW  Standing, 
A  M  Stewart,  S  Stone,  C  A  Stuart,  W  Taylor,  Miss  E  A  Teskey, 
Miss  C  L  Thacker,  H  F  Thomas,  J  W  Treleavan,  D  Walker, 
W  Watts,  W  S  Wilkie,  H  M  Wood,  GAM  Young,  J  E  Chute, 
Miss  N  Ross,  W  E  Buckingham. 

FIRST  YEAR.— HONOUR  LIST. 

Classics.— Class  I.— i,  C  A  Stuart,  2,  A  J  Hunter,  3,  G  B  Bur- 
son,  4,  J  C  Payne,  5,  W  Hardie  and  G  Laing,  7,  R  D  Coutts. 
Class  II.— I,  J  C  Breckenridge,  2,  M  J  M  Rose,  3,  A  T  Kirk- 
patrick, 4,  S  Stone,  5,  C  N  Munro,  6,  H  C  Pope,  7,  W  W  Nugent 
and  Miss  E  A  Teskey,  9,  J  Armstrong  and  Miss  F  V  Keys,  11, 
T  D  Dockray  and  J  W  Treleaven,  13,  W  N  Bell,  14,  J  McNichol 
and  E  Norman,  16,  F  J  Burrows  and  D  W  McGee. 

English.—  Class  I.— i,  C  A  Stuart,  2,  A  M  Stewart,  3,  Miss  L  L 
Jones.  Class  II. — i,  A  J  Hunter  and  A  W  McMurchy,  3,  Miss  E 
L  Powell,  4,  J  P  Hogg  and  W  S  W  McLay,  6,  W  Hardie  and  G. 
Laing,  8,  Miss  C  Piatt,  9,  A  P  Northwood,  10,  Miss  F  V  Keys, 
II,  F  R  Lillie,  12,  T  D  Dockray,  13,  Miss  E  Bunnell,  14,  H  L  C 
Cockburn,  15,  O  P  Edgar,  16,  W  E  Buckingham,  17,  W  N  Bell, 
18,  D  J  Armour,  19,  W  Watts,  20,  J  M  Godfrey,  C  N  Munro, 
H  M  Wood. 

French. — Class  I. — I,  Miss  L  L  Jones,  2,  F  V  Keys  and  C  A 
Stuart,  4,  O  P  Edgar,  5,  A  M  Stewart,  6,  A  J  Hunter,  7,  H  L  Cock- 
burn, 8,  Miss  E  Bunnell  and  G  Laing,  10,  C.  N  Munro,  11,  R  D 
Coutts,  12,  D  J  Armour  and  W  S  W  McLay,  14,  Miss  C  L 
Thacker.  Class  II. — i.  Miss  N  E  Henderson  and  W  Buckingham, 
3,  A  P  Northwood,  4,  Miss  E  L  Powell,  5,  Miss  L  R  Chapman, 
F  R  Lillie  and  H  M  Wood,  8,  T  D  Dockray,  9,  Miss  C  Piatt,  10, 
W  A  Haight,  11,  J  M  Godfrey. 

German. — Class  I. —  i,  F  V  Keys,  7,  C  A  Stuart,  3,  Miss  L  L 
Jones,  4,  H  L  C  Cockburn  and  A  J  Hunter,  6,  A  M  Stewart,  7,  W 
E  Buckingham,  8,  O  P  Edgar,  9,  Miss  E  Bunnell,  R  D  Coutts  and 
Miss  E  L  Powell,  12,  W  S  W  McLay,  13,  Miss  C  L  Thacker. 
Class  II.— I,  D  J  Armour  and  C  N  Munro,  3,  T  D  Dockray,  4,  F 
R  Lillie  and  H  M  Wood,  6,  A  P  Northwood,  7,  Miss  B  Piatt,  8, 
J  M  Godfrey. 

Mathematics. —  Class  I. — i,  J  F  Howard,  2,  R  Henderson,  3,  W 
Taylor,  G  F  Hull,  5,  Miss  M  E  Brumell,  6,  A  M  Stewart,  7,  J  P 
Hogg,  8,  R  C  Rose,  9,  M  Currie.  Class  II. — 1,  G  Hammill,  2,  G 
McCubbin,  3,  T  C  Doidge,  4,  J  McNicol,  5,  W  E  Kilmer,  6,  A  G 
Hunter,  S  G  Bothwell  and  T  W  Standing,  9,  D  Walker,  10,  W  A 
Haight. 

FACULTY  OF  LAW.— bachelors  OF  law. 
Class  II. — S  A  Henderson,  H  Harvey. 

Class  III.— C  A  Mayberry,  A  K  Goodman,  J  A  V  Preston,  W 
B  Willoughby,  J  Birnie,  J  T  Kirkland,  T  A  McGillivray,  G  M 
Greene,  R  A  Bayly. 

Special  Examination  for  LL.B. — C  B  Jackes. 

second  year. 

Class  II.— A  T  Hunter,  H  Cronyn,  D  E  Fitzgerald,  J  S  John- 
ston. Class  III.— W  Scott,  W  H  Johnston,  A  E  O'Meara,  W 
Cross,  W  Denton,  R  V  Clement,  A  E  Watts,  J  A  Macdonald,  T  J 
Roche,  W  B  Taylor,  J  G  Harkness,  M  S  Mercer,  A  J  J  Thibau- 
deau,  M  Murdoch,  H  A  Simpson,  L  G  Denes,  F  Macbeth,  J  Ag- 
new,  J  McCuUough,  H  Carpenter,  F  W  McConnell. 

THIRD  year. 

Class  II.— M  H  Ludwig,  E  Bell,  R  McKay.  Class  III.— A  L 
Baird,  W  A  Lamport,  C  D  Scott,  C  Elliott,  G  W  Littlejohn,  J  C 
Tolmie,  S  Livingston,  F  D  Carey,  C  R  Fitch,  N  Kent. 

The  scholarship  in  the  third  year  was  taken  by  L  P  Duff. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  MEDALS. 

Blake  Scholarship,  3rd  year,  H  J  Cody,  ist  year,  ist  Classical 
(Moss),  C  A  Stuart;  2nd,  A  J  Hunter,  ist  Mathematical  Scholar- 
ship, J  Howard  ;  2nd,  R  Henderson.  Modern  Language  Scholar- 
ship, C  A  Stuart  ;  2nd,  Miss  L  L  Jones.  General  Proficiency, 
A  J  Hunter,  C  A  Stuart,  Miss  E  Bunnell,  A  M  Stewart. 

German  Prose  Prize  (open  to  all  candidates).  Miss  F  V  Keys. 

French  Prose  Prize  (open  to  all  candidates),  F  J  Steen. 

Lansdowne  Gold  Medal,  3rd  year,  H  J  Cody. 

Lansdowne  Silver  Medal,  2nd  year.  Miss  L  L  Ryckman. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Wm.  Houston 

53 
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Wm.  Houston 

65 
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■  Owing  to  the  persistent  attempt  of  numerous 
cigarette  manufacturers  to  cope  in  part  the 
Brand  Name  of  the  "  Richmond  Straight 
Cut."  Now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  popu- 
arity,  we  think  it  alike  due  to  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  and  ourselves,  to  warn  the 
public  against  base  imitations  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Sraight 
Cut  Brand  is  the  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No. 
I,  introduced  by  us  in  1875,  and  to  caution  the 
students  to  observe  that  our  signature  appears 
on  every  package  of  the  Genuine  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

Richmond,  Va. 


L.  &   J.  SIEVERT 
TOBACCONISTS 

MaU  Building,  84  Ring  Street  West 

TORONTO. 


Fine  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 


writin'g, 
Telegrapliy,  Book-keep- 
^in^,  Banking,  Penman- 
slii]!,  CorrespondeJice, 
F.Vrithmetic,  Sic,  Young 
'men  and  women  taught  to  earn 
a  livingand  given  a  thorough 
'preparation  for  bonorable  posi- 
'tiong.  Terras  reasonable.  Time  short. 
'Instruction  thoroogh.  Business  men  supplied 
vith  competent  assistants  on  short  notice.  No 
charge  for  situations  furnished.  Address  for  cata- 
logue, HaatJuau  College,  PoagUkeepsie,  S.  Y. 


■^LLIS,  MOOKE  &  BANGS. 

 ■  HL^a 

rinters 


and 


 Publishers 


89  :  &  :  41  :  MELINDA  :  STKEET 

TORONTO. 


DI-VARSITIES. 


An  absent-minded  diplomatist  lately 
made  a  funny  blunder  when  he  approached 
Mrs.  X.  to  take  leave  of  her  at  her  "  At 
home."  The  lady  said  to  him,  "  Are  you 
going  so  soon  ?"  And  he  answered,  "  I 
always  do  at  your  house."  He  thought 
she  had  used  the  stereotyped  expression, 
"  I  hope  you  have  managed  to  amuse 
yourself?"  to  which  he  made  the  usual 
answer. 


THE  CONCISE  IMPERIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

"  Although  the  etymological  part  is  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  dictionary  for 
popular  use,  it  is  naturally  the  first  point 
which  attracts  the  critic's  attention,  because 
it  is  in  this  department  that  the  ordinary 
English  dictionaries  are  most  conspicuously 
wanting.  A  very  hasty  examination  of  The 
Concise  Imperial  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  its  rivals.  Of  course  the  book  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  and  the  author's 
etymological  remarks  for  the  most  part  give 
evidence  of  sound  scientific  judgment  and 
careful  study  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. Nearly  all  those  of  his  derivations, 
which  we  should  ourselves  dispute,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  scholars  of  deserved  repute, 
such  as  Professor  Skeat,  Eduard  MuUer,  and 
Littre,  in  whose  company  it  is  pardonable  to 
err.  The  "  Hints  on  English  Etymology," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  deserve  very  high 
praise.  In  the  compass  of  only  three  pages 
the  author  manages  to  give  a  lucid  and  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  mutual  relationship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues,  and  of  the  leading 
phonetic  laws  affecting  the  etymology  of 
English  words.  Not  only  is  Grimm's  law 
described  in  some  detail,  with  well-chosen 
examples,  but  wonderful  to  say,  even  Ver- 
ner's  law  receives  a  passing  mention,  and  in 
terms  which  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  they 
go." — Extract  from  a  review  ifi  the  London 
Academy,  by  Henry  Bradley,  the  eminent 
philologist. 

To  be  had  from  all  booksellers  ;  in  cloth, 
at  $3.25  ;  in  half  morocco,  at  $4.50. 

J.  E.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
64  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


VARSITT  BOOK. 

THE  VAESITY  BOOK  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  The 
Varsity  during  past  years. 

There  are  now  only  about 

50  COPIES 

unsold. 

Those  who  wisb  to  possess  a  copy  of 
The  Varsity  Book  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  should  apply  at  once, 

W.  PRENDEEGAST, 

Business  Manager, 
Price  50  Cents.  Varsity  Office. 


The  Students'  Corner. 

ANDKEW  JEFFREY, 
Dispensing  Chemist, 

Corner  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets. 
a  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges, 
Soaps,  Combs,  Hair,  Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Per- 
fumery, etc. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Students. 


H.  ABEL  &  CO., 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

432  Yonge  Street,  -  -  Toronto. 

Nearly  opposite  Carlton  street. 


Select  stock  of  Fine  Tweeds,  Fancy 
Worsteds,  New  Paintings,  Etc.,  on  hand. 

A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
N.B. — An  early  call  is  respectfully  soUcied, 
Near  Yonge  Street  Avenue. 


ALEX  BROWN, 
Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students'  Supplies,  Note  Books,  Pencils, 
Rubbers,   Drawing    Paper,  Arkansas  Oil 
Stones,  India  Ink,  Nests  of  Saucers,  &c.,  &c. 
445   Yonge  Street.  445] 


jgLOCUTION. 


MRS.  WM.  J.   HOWARD,  LL.B., 

Author  of  "  The  Canadian  Elocutionist," 
TEACHER  OP  ELOCUTION. 
For  classes  or  private  lessons  apply. 
225  ONTARIO  STREET,     -     -  TORONTO. 


T 


HE  COSIEST  BARBER  SHOP 
ON  YONGE  STREET. 


489  Yonge  Street,    -    Opposite  Fire  Hall 

H,  BELL,  late  foreman  of  the  Bossia  House 
Barber  Shop.   Special  attention  to  Students. 
Razors  ground  and  set. 

Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

UNIVERSITYoT  TORONTO 

STUDENTS'  SONG  BOOK 

This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  forms  the  most  complete  and 
generally  useful  work  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  of  National 
Songs,'.Part  Songs,  etc.,  of  all  countries. 

Students'  choruses,  original,  grave  and  gay,  in 
great  variety. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  selections,  in  which 
are  many  original  and  valuable  numbers,  making  a 
total  of  190,pages.  Artistically  designed  and  hand- 
somely boimd  in  cloth  and  gilt.  Typography, paper 
etc.,  the  best  obtainable.  Price,  $1.25. 

Prospectus  and  full  information  mailed  by  the 
publishers. 

r  SUCKLING  &  SONS, 

{Music  Publishers,  107  Yonge  St.) 


GEO.   HARCOURT  &  SON, 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS,  TIES,  COLLARS,  ETC.,  in  endless  variety. 

Call  and^see  them  43  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 
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SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

to  STUDENTS  in 


-AT- 


S.  R.  HANNA'S 

428  and  430  YONGE  STREET, 
South  of  College  Ave. 


gTUDENTS,  ATTENTION! 

shaving   and  Hair-Cutting  Parlours 
353  SPADINA  AVENUE, 
(just  below  College). 

RANNEY  BROS. 


ELDRIDGE  STANTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Has  removed  to  116  Yonge,  cor.  Adelaide 

Sunbeams,  $1.00  per  doz     Cabinets  $3 
per  dozen. 

Old  Pictures  Copied,  Enlarged  and  finished  in 
colors.  Ink  or  Crayon.  Orders  filled  from 
any  Negatives  made  by  the  firm  of  Stanton  Of 
Vicars. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 
Importers, 
21,23,25  27  Front,  28,  30  32,  34  Wellington  St. 

TOKONTO. 
And  31  Major  Street,  Manchester,  Eng. 

J BRUCE 
118  King  St.  West, 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work 
that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  Professors  and  Students  connected 
with  Toronto  University  and  other  colleges. 

Teacher,  giving  directions  for  standing  : 
•*  Heels  together,  toes  turned  out,  making 
an  angle  of  forty  degrees  i  "  A  look  of 
bewilderment  appeared  on  one  boy's  face. 
Teacher :  "  Well,  Tim,  do  you  know 
what  I  mean  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  de- 
gree is  ?  "  Tim  :  "  Yes,  sir."  Teacher  : 
"  What  ?  "  Tim 
fourth  miles." 


"This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  said 
a  public  man,  with  a  groan,  when  he  saw 
his  portrait  in  an  illustrated  paper. 

Mistress,  to  servant  :  "  Did  you  tell 
those  ladies  at  the  door  that  I  was  not  at 
home  ?"  Servant :  "  Yis,  mum.''  Mis- 
tress :  "  What  did  they  say  ?"  Servant : 
"  How  fortinit !" 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  train 
was  almost  full.  A  quiet-looking  gentle- 
man walked  down  the  platform  in  search 
of  a  place.  He  stopped  before  a  carriage 
in  which  there  was  a  vacant  seat — no,  not 
quite  vacant ;  on  it  stood  a  small  black 
handbag.  A  stout  person  sat  beside  it  in 
the  corner.  "  Room  here  ?  "  demanded 
the  quiet  gentleman.  "  No,"  growled  the 
stout.  "  No  one  is  sitting  there,"  point- 
ing to  the  handbag.  "  Got  out.  Coming 
back,"  growled  the  stout.  Perhaps  the 
new  comer  had  his  own  views  as  to  how 
far  this  vague  statement  was  trustworthy, 
for  he  said  in  a  quiet  tone,  "I  will  sit 
there  until  your  friend  returns."  The 
train  began  to  move.  "  Your  friend  is 
late,"  said  the  quiet.  It  was  fairly  in  mo- 
tion. "  Your  Iriend  has  lost  the  train  !  " 
exclaimed  the  quiet  in  tones  of  sympathy ; 
"but,"  he  added,  "he  shan't  lose  his 
property,"  and  he  hurled  the  black  bag 
out  of  the  window.  The  stout  made  an 
ineffectual  effort  to  save  the  bag,  and  then 
burst  out  into  language  not  that  of  bless- 
ing. The  package  was,  of  course,  his  own. 
He  only  wished  to  keep  the  seat  unoccu- 
pied with  a  view  to  his  own  comfort.  He 
did  not  try  that  plan  any  more. 


NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada  at  Pub- 
lishars'  closest  rates. 

McAINSH'~&  ELLIS, 

Opposite  Post  Office.  TORONTO 


G 


UNS  RIFLES  AND  REVOLVERS. 

AiiL  Latest  Models. 


"  Sixty-nine  and  one- 


ECONOMY ! 

Economy  is  one  of  the  most  essentia 
points  in  a  young  man's  career.  He  mus 
be  especially  careful  in  dealing  in  luxuries 
A  person,  for  instance,  knows  just  about  the 
value  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  a  pair  of 
boots  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  in  the  matter 
of  jewellery,  diamonds,  and  watches  he  must 
deal  with  a  reliable  house,  if  he  expects  to 
get  the  proper  value  for  the  money  invested. 
Such  a  place  is  E.  M.  Trowern's,  his  record 
in  past  years  being  of  the  best  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  gold  and  silver  goods.  He  em- 
ploys his  own  designer  and  staff  of  workmen 
on  the  premises,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  out  the  best  work  at  lowest 
possible  prices.  We  import  the  bullion  and 
turn  it  out  in  the  latest  styles  of  jewellery  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen's  wear.  Our  store  and 
factory  are  at  171  Yonge  street.  Call  and 
see  our  goods. 


FuU  stock  of  BuUard,  Colt  and  Winchester  Rifles 
at  Rock  Bottom  Cash  Price?.  EngUsh  Breech-load- 
ing Double  Guns  for  $13.  Sole  Canadian  agent  for 
best  gun  makers  in  England. 

W.  M.  COOPERTeg'Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  full  of  information. 


James  Alison 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

And  Importer  of  Woollens,  &c., 
264  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
(A  liberal  discount  to  students.) 

MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Richard  Phoo^ 
TOR,  the  scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astob,  Judah  P 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia 
law  students :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Tale  ;  400 
at  Universitv  of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  three  large  classes  at  Chautauqua  Univer- 
sity, &c.  Prospectus  post  free  from 

PROP.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

COX  &  CO. 

Stock  Brokers, 

Members  of  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

26    TORONTO  ST 


Continuous  market  quotations  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  by  private  wire. 


ROWSELL   &  HUTCHISON 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery,      '^i^        Publishers,  Printers,  and  Bookbinders 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


BRACHET,  A.— An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Language  $2  50 

GOSTWICK,  J.,   and  HARRISON,  R.— Outlines  of  German 

Literature   2  75 

SAINTSBURY,  GEO.— Short  History  of  French  Literature  ..  2  75 

KRAUSS,  E.  C.  F. — Goethe,  Hermann,  and  Dorothea    o  50 

SCHILLER. — Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  and  Hero  and  Leander  o  50 
BRACHET,  A.— Historical  French  Grammar    i  25 

University  College  and  School  Books  in  large  supplies 


COTTERILL,  H.  B. — Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  I.  and 

n   o  90 

BALZAC. — Eugenie  Grandet   o  70 

WHITE,  J.  T.— Livy,  Book  XXIII   o  90 

HESLOP,  G.  H.— Demosthenes  : 

The  Philippics   1  00 

,         ,  The  Olynthiacs    o  90 

MERIMEK,  P.— Colomba,  Hachette's  edition    o  70 


WILLIAMSON  &.  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Stationers,  s  King  St.  West  (Next  Dominion  Bank^  TORONTO. 
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For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Diminishea  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  oi  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 
A.  preparation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  iron  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
system. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  all  schools. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Dr.  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  :  "  From  my  experience,  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially 
in  nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,  etc.,  etc." 

For  "Wakefulness. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  says:  "I  prescribed  it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard  student,  for  wakefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him." 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  various /orms  of  nervous  debility  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 

For  the  111  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "  I  have  used  it  meases  of  impaired  nerve  function,  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  afiected  by  the  tonic  action  of  tobacco-" 


Invigorating,   -  Strengthening,    -    Healthful,  -  Refreshing. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particula  s  mailed  free. 

Ma  ufactured  by  the  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.I. 
BEWARE  Ii*IITA'riOjVS. 


Proressioneil  Oa^rcis. 


Lesral 


BLAKE,  LASH,  CASSELS  &  HOLMAN,  Barris- 
ters, &c.,  Dominion  Chambers,  over  Dominion 
Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto. 


Edward  Blake,  Q.C., 
2.  A.  Lash,  Q.C., 
C.  J.  Holman, 
B.  S.  Cassels, 
H.  W.  Mickle. 


S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Walter  Cassels,  Q.C, 
H.  Cassels, 
Alex.  Mackenzie, 
W.  H.  Blake 


KINGSFOED,  EVANS   &   BOULTON.  Barris- 
ters, Solicitors,  &c.  Money  to  lend.  No.  10 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


B.  E.  KingBford. 


E.  Evans. 


A.  CP.  Boulton 


MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLESWOBTH,  and  MOSS, 
BAR  WICK  &  Ti'RANKS,  Barristers,  &c. 
North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street 
west,  Toronto. 


Legal. 


Medical. 


DELAMRRE,  REESOrt,   ENGLISH   &  ROSS, 
Barristers,  SoUcitors,  etc.   Oflices,  No.  17  To- 
ronto Street,  Consumer's  Gas  Company's  Buildings. 


T.  D.  Delamere. 

E.  Taylour  English. 


H-  A.  Beusor. 
C.  C.  Ross. 


I'^OYNE    &  MANN,   Barristers,    Solicitors,  &c 
Office,  Talboi  Street,  Risdon  Block,  opposite 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


James  H.  Coyne. 


Jehiel  Mann. 


R. 


W.  WILSON,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER,  Solicitor 
Conveyancer,  &c. 


J^R.  PETER  H.  BRYCE,  M.A., 

(L.E.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  &c.,  &c.) 


Office  and  residence,  N.  W.  Corner  College  and 
Spadina  Avenue. 


J^R.  W.  B,  NESBITT,  B,A. 

253  COLLEGE  AVENUE,  COR.  MoCAUL. 


Charles  Moss,  Q.C. 
N.  W.  Hoylefl  Walter  Barwick, 

A.  B.  Aylesworth  W.  J.  Franks, 

Douglaa  Armour.  H.  J.  Wright. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR, 
MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DO%VNEY  &  LANG- 
TON  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers, 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C, 
John  Downey, 
ThomaslLangton, 


James  Maclennan,  O.C., 
C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
C.  W.  Thompson. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple  Chambers 
Toronto     reet,  Toronto. 


Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C, 
F.  W.  Harcourt, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

W.  M.  Douglas 


B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Adam  R.  Creelman, 
W.  H.  P  Clement. 
W.  B.  Raymond. 


McCallum's  Block— King  Street,  Cobourg. 
Money  to  Loan. 


ILLIAM  F.  W.  CEEELMAN, 
Bakristeb,  Solicitob,  Notary  Public,  Etc. 

17  York  Chambers,  Toronto  street,  Toronto. 


M 


[Late  Mr.  H.  Sandfield  Macdonald.] 

ACDONALD  &  MACINTOSH, 
BARRISTERS. 
CORNWALL 


J^INDSEY  &  LINDSEY, 

BARRISTERS,   SOLICITORS,  NOTARIES, 

5  YORK  CHAMBERS.  TORONTO  ST., 
Toronto. 

GEO.  LINDSET.  W.  li.  U.LINDSET. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  10  a.m.,  12  to  2  and  5  to  7  p.m 


"Y^^   NATTEESS,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.R.C.S.,  Jilng 


COR.  YONGE  IND  CARLTON  STREETS. 


Dental 


HASLITT 


SURGEON  DENTIST 
429  YONGE  ST.,  Cobnek  of  ANNE  STREET. 


rjjnHOMAS  HENDERSON, 


SURGEON  DENTIST. 
Gold  Medallist  and  Honor  Graduate^of  R.  C.  D.  S 
Office— 761  Yonge  Street  Toronto. 


THE  VAKSITY. 


June 


12,  i8l  ^ 


346  YONGE  St.,  (corner  Elm  st.) 

THE  students'  cobneh) 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  our 

SPRING  STOCK, 

which  is  excellent  value  in  all  lines.  Satis- 
faction to  all  Students. 


"  Special  Discounts." 


See  our  adv.  in  after  weeks. 


D 


OES  YOUR  WATCH-  STOP? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street, 

(corner  Breadalbane-street.) 


Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
Law  Stationer, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions* 

of  Condolence,  &c. 

6  Leader  Building,  Toronto. 


S.  B.  WINDEUM 

THE  JEWELLER. 

For  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 

For  Engagement  Rings. 

For  Plain  Gold  Wedding  Rings. 

For  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

For  A  I  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Eor  Rodger's  Table  Cutlery. 

For  Watch  Repairing, 

For  Manufacturing  Jewellery. 

For  Footballs  and  Boxing  Gloves. 

For  Cricketing  and  Tennis  Goods. 

SEE  S.  B.  WINDRUM, 

For  the  Best  Value  and  Lowest 
Prices  in  the  Trade. 

GOODS  ON  APPROVAL. 

S.  B,  \/VINDRUM, 

31  .  KING    STREET  EAST, 
UPSTAIRS. 


STUDENTS,  when  you  require  any- 
thing in 

Gents'  FunsisMnq^s. 

Bemeiuber  the  place  to  set  well  suited  at  right 
prices  is  at 

413  Yonge  Street,  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings. 
Shirts  to  order.  Discount  to  students. 


Why  are  country- girls'  cheeks  like  good 
cotton  prints  ?  Because  they  are  war- 
ranted to  wash  and  keep  their  colour. 


Chicago  damsel :  "  Isn't  the  moon  too 
lovely  for  anything  ?"  Boston  maiden  : 
"Y-e-s,  it  is  rather  nice;  but  you  should 
see  the  moon  in  Boston  !" 


Judge  :  "  What  is  your  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  boots  that  were  stolen  from 
you  ?  "  Prosecutor  :  "  They  cost  when 
new  ten  shillings.  I  have  had  them  soled 
twice,  which  makes  four  shillings ;  total, 
fourteen  shillings." 


"  Your  papa  and  mamma  know  what  is 
best  for  you.  Tommy,"  said  Tommy's 
mother.  The  little  fellow  rolled  about  a 
good  deal  on  the  rug,  and  then  said, 
"  Mamma,  do  you  know  sometimes  I  feel 
I  should  awfully  like  to  be  an  orphan  !  " 


"  I  am  very  tired,"  said  the  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  supper-table  one  Sunday  eve- 
ning. "  You  should  not  be,"  said  her 
minister,  who  had  been  asked  in  to  the 
evening  meal ;  "  You  haven't  preached 
two  sermons  to-day."  "  No,"  said  the  lady 
absent-mindedly ;  "  but  I  listened  to  them." 

Child  of  an  Inquiring  Mind. — A 
little  boy  was  being  shown  the  engraving 
of  a  human  skeleton  by  his  father.  After 
studying  in  silence,  he  looked  up  into  his 
father  s  face  inquiringly  and  said,  "  Papa, 
how  did  this  man  manage  to  keep  in  his 
dinner  ?" 


Her  Own  Pastry. — They  had  not 
been  married  long,  and  she  made  her  own 
pastry.  One  night  she  thought  she  heard 
a  burglar  in  the  house.  "I  think," 
she  whispered,  "  he's  in  the  pantry, 
John."  "  All  right,"  was  the  practical 
reply,  born  of  experience  ;  "just  wait  till 
he  has  eaten  a  bit  of  your  pie,  and  then 
I'll  get  up  and  put  a  finishing  touch  to 
him." 

"  Good-morning,  Pompey."  "  Good- 
morning,  Massa  Caesar."  "  What  makes 
you  carry  your  head  down  so,  Pompey  ? 
Why  don't  you  walk  with  your  head  up- 
right, like  me  ?"  "  Massa  Caesar,  you 
ever  been  tro'  a  field  of  wheat  when  he 
ripe?"  "Yes,  Pompey."  "Well,  you 
take  notice — some  of  de  heads  stan'  up 
and  some  hang  down.  Dem  stan'  up  got 
no  grain  in  'em,  Massa  Caesar !'' 


^ESLEY  R.  HOAR, 

(Successor  to  G.  B  Smith  &  Co.) 

Dispensing  Chemists,  356  Yong; 

Has  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Li  ushc:., 
Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy  Soaps,  &c. 
A  special  Discount  to  Students. 


Students'  Furnishinofs. 
SCARFS,     SHIRTS  COLLARS, 

Gloves,  Underwear,  Jerseys,  &c.,  for 
all  college  games. 
Special  XDisGOunts- 


COOPER'S,  109  Yonge  St. 


J SIGN  of  THE  BIG  BOOT. 
OHN  MELLON, 

Ten  per  Cent  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  a 
:west  prices. 


^SS''  Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done 


JOHN  MELLON  -  308  8PADINA  AVENUE 

Corner  of  Clyde  Street. 
Only  ten  minutes'  walk  frorr  University. 


E 


LOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 


E.  THEO.  TYNDALL,  B.O.,! 
Honor  Graduate  of  the  National  School  oi  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 
Private  and  c  ass  instruction  given       a  moder- 
ate fee. 

Kugageuieuts  for  addresses  ou  the  above  sub- 
jects.  Apply      Jarvia  Street,  Toronto. 


E.&  H.T.  ANTHONY&CO. 


591  Broadway  N-Y 

Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies 

of  every  description. 
Sole  proprietors  of  the  Paten 
Detective,  Fairy,  No     ,  an 
^  Bicycle  Cameras,  and  the  Ce 
'  lebrated  Stanley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits    in  great 
I  variety  from  $9.00  upwards. 
=  Seod  lor  catalogue  or  call  and 
examine. 

'More  than  40  years  estab 
lished  in  this  line  of  business 


li'JIl  f 


VANNEVAR  &  CO. 

Thank  the  students  of  University  College  for  their  very  liberal  patronage.    It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  to  cater  for  their  interests,  as  to  make  a  continuance  ot  such  favours  mutually  advaritageous. 


VANNEVAR  &  GO,  Booksellers  b..a6l  Stationers, 

OPPOSITE  CARLTON  STREET. 


440  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


Published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by  The  Varsity  Publishing  Co.    Secretary,  J.  D,  M.  Sfenc 
Printed  by  Ellis,  Moore  St  Bangs,  39  and  41  Melinda  St„  Toronto. 
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